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X.~ The Adventure of the Golden Pince^Nej^i 


HF'^N I look at the three against the B^indovv.s. It was strange there 
massive, maniiserifjt volumes in the very depths of the town, with ten 

which ('ontain our w'ork for miles of man’s handiwork on every side of us, 

the year 1894 1 confess that to feel the iron grip of Nature, and to ht 

it is ver\' difficult for me, out conscious that to the huge elemental forces 

ol“ such a wealth of material, all London was no more than the molehills 

to select the cases whi(ffi are most interesting that dot the fields. I walked to, the window 
in themselves and at the same time most and looked out on the deserted 'Fhe 

condiK.me to a display of those iiecmliur ocrasional lamps gleamed on the expanse of 

powers for which my liffiaid was famous. As muddy road and sliining pavement. A single 
I turn over the pages 1 see my notes upon cab was splashing its way from the Oxford 
' the rc'pulsive story of llu,: red leech and the Street end. 

tenihk* death of Crosby the banker. Here “Well, ’Watson, it’s as well we have not to 
also 1 find an account of the Addlcton turn out to-night,” said Holmes, laying aside 

tragedy and tlic singular contents of the his lens and rolling up the palimpsest. “ IVe 

ancient Ihilish liarrow. 'I'ht; iVimous Smith- done enough tor one sitting. It is trying 

Mortimer siic(;ession case comes also within work for the eyes. So far as 1 can make out 

this period, and so does the tracking and it is nothing more exciting than an Abbey’s 

arrest of Hurel, the BouleA'ard assassin — an accounts dating from the second half of the 

exploit which won for Holmes an autograph fifteenth century. Halloa! halloa! halloa! 
letter of thanks from the French President What’s this?” 

aiKl the Order of the Legion of Honour. Amid the droning of the .wind there had 
Each of these .would furnish a narrative, but come the stamping^ of a horse’s hoofs ai*^ 
on the whole I am of opinion that none of the long grind of a wheel as it rasped against 

them unite so many singular points of interest the kerb. 'Lhe cab w^hich I had seen had 

as the e])isode of Voxley ()ld Idace, which pulled up at our door, 

includes not only the lamentable death of “What can he want ?” 1 ejaculated, as 
young VyillG'Oghl)y Smith, but also those sub- man stepped out of it. • 

sequent developments which threw so curious “-Want ! He wants us. And w^e, my poor 
a light tiixm tJie causes of tlie crime. Watson, want overcoats and cravats and 

It was a wild, tempestuous night towards goloshes, and every aid that man ever 

the close of November. Holmes and 1, saL invented to fight the weather. Wait a i)it» 

together in evenirig, he though 1 There’s the caib .off again ! There^s 

gaged with a p»awefM' iens deciphering the hope yet. He’d have kept it if he had 

lirnainsfof original inscription upon £' . wanted us to come. Run down, my dear 
recent treatise upoti:vvfello^^ the dqor, fq^ all virtuonfi 

surgeryL howled have been long in 

SBaktir rain beat fiercely y A When the ligh^ 

' : 'V ''by; A.,C6iu^ of 
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our midnight visiuyr 1 had no diftioulty in 
re(^ognising him. It was young Stanl(.w 
Hopkins, a promising dt*te('tivc, in whose 
career Holmes had several times shown a 
very jwaetii'al interest. 

Is he in ? ” he asked, eagerly. 

“Come up, my dear sir,” said Holmes’s 
voice from alune. “ I hoju' you have no 
de.signs upon us 


“ Tt means that I can make neither head 
nor tail of it. So far as I can see it is ‘just 
as tangled a business as ever 1 handled, and 
yet at first it secaned so simple that one 
couldn’t go wrong. There’s no motive, Mr. 
Holmt's. 'I'hat's what bothers me — 1 can’t 
put my hand on a motiv(‘. Here's a man 
dead t hertz’s no denying that but, so far as 

1 can see, no r(.‘a- 


on such a night 
as this.'’ 

'rhe. (ktec'tive 
mounted the 
stairs, and our 
lamp gleanu‘d 
upon his shining 
waterprool’. J 
helped him out 
o f it while 
H(dmes knocked 
a. l)laze out of 
the logs in the 
grate'. 

“Now, my 
dear Hopkins, 
draw u]) and 
warm your toes,’’ 
said he. “ Hen‘’s 
a cigar, and the 
doctor has a pre- 
scription contain- 
intr hot wa,tcr and 
a lemon \Nhi('h 
is good medi(’ine 
on a night like 
this. It must be 
something im- 
portant which 
has brought you 
out in siicli a 
gale." 

^ “It is indi'ed, 
Mr. Holmes. I've 



son on earth why 
anyoni' should 
wish Imii harin.” ' 
. I-iolmes lit his 
cigiu* and leaned 
ba(^< in his chailr 

“ Ix’l us' hear 
about it,” said 
he. 

“ I’ve got my 
fa c t s p r e t t y 
clear, ’ said Stan 
ley Ilojikins. 
“All J want now 
is to know wliat 
tlu'V all nu'an. 
'The story, so far 
as J can make' it 
out, is like this. 
Some years ago 
this r'ountry 
hous(', V'oxley 
Old bhu'e, was 
taken by a n 
ehk'rly man, who 
gavt' the name ol’ 
lh'o(es-Or (.’oram. 
He was an in- 
valid, keeping 
his bed half the 
lime, and the 
otlier half hob- 
bling round the 
house with a 


had a bustling 

afternoon, 1 promise yon. 1 )id you see any- 
thing of the N'oxley ('ase in the latest editions ?” 

“ I’ve seen nothing later than the fifteenth 
centuiy to-dm*.” 

“Well, it was only a paragraph, and all 
wrong at that, so you ha\'e not missed any 
thing. 1 haven’t Ua the grass grow under my 
feet. It’s down in Kent, seven miles from 


stick or being 
].)uslu‘d about the grounds by the gardener 
in a bath-chair. He was well liked by 
the few neighl)ours who called uj)on him, 
and he has tlu* reputation down there of 
being a very learned man. His household 
used to ('onsist of an (.‘Iderly housekeeper, 
Mrs. Marker, and of a maid, Susan 'farlton. 
These have both been with him since his 


Chatham and three from the railway line. I 
was wired for at three- fifteen, reached Voxley 
Old Place at five, conducted my investigation, 
was back at Charing Ooss by thc‘ last train, 
and straight to you by cab.” 

“Which means, I suppose, tliat you are 
not q^ite clear about your case ? ” 


arrival, and they seem to be women of 
exeellent character. 'Phe Profc.ssor is writing 
a learned book, and Ire found it necessary 
about a yt^ar ago to engage a secretary. 'I'he 
first two that he tried were not successes ; 
but the third, Mr. W^illoughby Smith, a very 
young man straight from the University, 
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seems to have been just what his employer 
wantjed. Mis work consisted in writing all 
the morning to the Professor's dictation, and 
he usually spent the evening in hunting up 
references and passages which bore upon the 
next day's work. This Willoughby Smith 
has nothing against him either as a boy at 
Uppingham or a.s a young man at Caiiibridge. 

1 have seen his testimonials, and from the 
first he was a dei'ent, ([iiiet, hardworking 
fellow, with no weak spot in him at all. And 
yet this is the lad who has met his death this 
morning in the Professor s study under (a'r- 
cumstances which can |)oint only to murder.” 

'I'he wind howled and .screamed at the 
windows. HoInu'S and 1 drew clo.ser to 
the fire while the young mspe^'lor slowly 
and point by ])oint develo[)ed liis singular 
narrative. 

“If you wen.' to st^arch all kaigland," said 
he, “ I don’t suppose you could find a houst^ 
hold more sell contained or free from outside 
influences. W hole weeks would [lass and not 
oiu' of th<.*m go past the garden gat(\ 'The 
Prolessoi was buried in his work and existed 
for nothing else, ^'oung Smith knew nobody 
in tlu' neighbourhood, and lived very imu'h 
as his employer did. Tlu’ two women had 
nothing to take them from the hous(x 
Mortinu'r Itu' gardeiK-r, who wIk'cIs tin* bath 
chair, is an Army jK-nsioner an old ('rinu'an 
man of exce llent (iiaracter. He does not 
live in tin- house, but in a thr(*(‘ reKuned 
('ottage at the other end of the garden. 
'I'liose are the only people that you would 
find within the grounds of N'oxley Old ilace. 
At the same time, tlie gate of tlie garden is 
a hundred yards from the main London to 
('hatliam road. It o])ens with a late'h, and 
then* is nothing to tm.'vent anyone from 
walking in. 

“ Now T will give you the evideiK'e of 
Susan Tarlton, who is the only person who 
can say anything positive about tlu* matter. 
It was in the lortMiotai, between elevi'n and 
twelve. She was engaged at the monu.'nt in 
hanging some curtains in the ii])stairs front 
bedroom. Profe.ssor (’oram was still in bed, 
f(.)r when the weather is bad he seklom rises 
before midday, 'I’he housekec]>er was busied 
with srune work in tlu* back of the hou.se. 
Willoughby Smith had been in liis bedroom, 
which he uses as a sitting room ; but the 
maid heard liim at that moment pass along 
the passage and descend to the study imme- 
diately below her. She did not see him, but 
she .says that she ('ould not be niislaken in 
his (juick, firm tread. She did not hear the 
Study door close, but a minute or so later 


there was a dreadful cry in the room below. 
It was a wild, hoarse scream, so strange and 
unnatural that it might have come either 
from a man or a woman. At the same 
instant thert^ was a heavy thud, which 
shook the old house, and then all was 
.silence, 'riu.* maid .stood petrified lor a 
moment, and then, rec'overing her courage, 
she ran downstairs. 'Phe study door was 
shut, and she opened it. Inside young Mr. 
Willoughby Smith was stretched upon the 
floor. At first she could .sec no injury, but 
as she tried to rai.se him she saw that blood 
was [louring from the underside of his neck. 
It was piiaced by a very small but vea'v deep 
wound, which had divided the c'arotid artery. 
'Phe instrunumt with which the injury had 
been inflii tetl lay upon the carjiet liesiik; 
him. It was one of tho.se small sealing-wa.v 
knives to be lound on old fashioned writing- 
tables, with an ivory handle and a stiff blade. 
It was part of the fittings of the Profe.s.sor’s 
own desk. 

“At first the maid thought that young 
Smith was already dead, but on jiouring 
some wattM* from the carafe over his forelu.'ad 
hc^ opt‘ned his eyes for an instant. ‘ 'Plie 
Profe.ssor,' lu* myrmured ‘it was she.’ 
'Phe maid is prepared to swear’ that those 
were the exact words. He tried desjierately 
to say .something else, and lu.' lu'ld his right 
hand up in the air. 'Then lie fell back dtiad. 

“ In the meantiuK* the housek(!t*per had 
also arrived upon the scene, but she was just 
too late to catch the young man's dying 
words. 1. caving Su.san with tlu: liody, she 
hurried to the Professor’s room. He was 
sitting up in lied horribly agitated, for he had 
heard enough to ('onvince him that some- 
thing terrible had o('('iirred. .Mrs. Marker is 
jirejiared to swear that the Professor was still 
in liis nightclothes, and, indeed, it was im- 
possible for him to dress without the hel[) 
of Mortimer, whose ordt'rs were to ('ome 
at twelve o'< lo('k. Phe Professor declares 
that he heard the distant cry, but that he 
knows nothing more. He can give* no ex- 
[ilanation of the young man’% last words, 
‘'I'he Professor it was she,’ but imagint'S 
that they were the outcome of delirium. He 
lielieves that Willoughby Smith had not an 
enemy in the world, and can give no reason 
for the crime. His first action was to send 
Mortimer the gardeiu*!* for the local [lolice. 
A little later the chi(*f con.stable sent for 
me. Nothing was moved before 1 got there, 
and .strict orders were gi\'en that no one 
should walk upon the patlis leading to the 
house. It was a splendid chance ol’ putting 
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your theories into practice, Mr. Sherlock 
Holmes. 'I’here was really nothing wanting.” 

“ Kxeept Mr. Sherlock Holmes,” said mv 
companion, with a somewliat hitter smile. 
“ Well, let us hear about it. What sort of 
jol> did you make of it ? ” 

“I must ask you first, Mr. Holmes, to 
glance at this rough plan, which will gi\e y<ni 
a general idea of the position of the Pro 
fcssor ’s study and the various ])oints of the 
case. It will help you in following my 
investigation.” 

He unfolded the rough chart, whic h J 
here reproduc'c*, and he laid it across Holmes’s 
knee. 1 rose, and, standing behind Holmes, 
1 studied it over his shoulder. 

“It is very rougli, of course, and it only 



deals with the jioints whic h seem to me 
to be essential. All the.' rc.st you will st;e later 
for yourself. Now, first cal' all, jiresuming that 
the assassin entered the house, how did lie or 
she come in? Undoubtedly by the garden 
path and the back door, from which there is 
direct access to the study. Any other way 
would havt^ been exceedingly compile rated. 
'J'he escape must have also bcH*n made along 
that line, for of the two other exits from the 
room one was blocked by Susan as she ran 
downstairs and the other leads straight to 
the Professor’s bedroom. I therefore direc ted 
my attention at once to the garden path, 
which was saturated with recent rain and 
would certainly show any footmarks. 

“ My examination showed me that I was 
dealing with a cautious and ex]jert criminal. 
No footmarks were to be found on the path. 


There could he no question, however, that 
.someone had passed along the grass txirder 
whicrh lines the path, and that he had done 
so in order to avoid leaving a track. 1 could 
not find anything in the nature of a distinct! 
impre.ssion, but the grass was trcxldcn down 
and someone had undoul.>ledly passed. It 
c'ould only have Ix'en the murderer, since 
neither tlie gardener nor anyone else had 
beam there that morning and the rain had 
only begun during the night.” 

“One momc^ail,” said Holmes. “ Wliere 
does this path Icxicl to ? ” 

“'Po the road.” 

“ How long is it ? ” 

“ A hundred yards or so.” 


“ .'\t the j)oint wlic/rc; 





thc^ jiath j lasses 
through the gate 
yciii c'ould surely 
pick 11 p t h c 
trac'ks ? ” 

“ Unfortunati-ly, 
the [latli was tiled 
at th.'U point.” 

“ W'ell. on ihc! 
roMcl itself ? " 
“No; it was 
all trodden inlc> 


“ 'I' u t - t 11 t ! 
W ell, then, llu'se 
trac'ks* upon the 
grass, were they 
(' o tn i n g o r 
going?” 

“It was im 
possible to say. 
y h e r e w a s 


never any out 
line.” 

“A large loot or a small?” 

“ You could not distinguisli.” 

Holmes g.ive an ejac ulation of inqiatience. 

“ It has iieen pouring rain and blowing a 
hurricane c;ver siiict‘,” said he. “It will he 
harder to read now than that jialimyisc'St. 
Well, well, it can't he helped. W'hat did 
you do, Hopkins, alter you had made certain 
that you had made certain of nothing?’’ 

“ 1 think I made certain of a good deal, 
Ml. Holmes. I knew that someone had 
entered tlie house cautiously from witliout. 
I next examincal the corriclor. it is lined 
willi coc'oanut matting and had taken no 
imprcission of any kind. This brought me 
into the study itself. It is a scaintily furnished 
room. 'Phe main article is a large writing- 
table with a fi.xc'd bureau. 1'his bureau 
consists of a double column of drawers witli 
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a central small cupboard between them. 
'rhe\lrawers were open, the (aipboard locked. 
'J’he drawers, it seems, were always o])en, 
and nothing of value was kept in them. "Fhere 
were S(.)me j)apers of importanc'e in the cup- 
board, but there were no signs tliat this had 
l.)ecn tanij)ered with, and the Professor 
assures me that nothing was missing. It is 
certain tliat no robbery has been com- 
muted. 

“1 (onie now to the body of the young 
man. It was found near the bureau, and just 
to the leU of if, as ma.rk(‘(l upon that chart. 


important piece of evidence which w^as found 
chesped in the dead man’s right hand,” 

From his pocket Stanley Hoj)kins drew a 
small paper packet. He unfolded it and 
disclosed a golden pince-nez, with two broken 
ends of black silk (‘ord dangling from the end 
of it. '“Willoughby Smith had excellent 
sight,” he added. “ 'bherecan be no question 
that this was snatched from the face or the 
jiersoii of the assassin.” 

Sherlock Holmes took the glasses into hi.s 
hand and examined them with the utmost 
attention and interest. He held them on his 



‘tiik hodv was found nkak line 

AJAKKED IT THA I' fllAKT." 


'I'he stLib 'vas on the right side of the neck 
and Iron) Ix^bind forwards, so that it isiilrnost 
inipt)ss!l)l(;. Jhat it could liave been self- 
in fl icr«M!.” 

“ Unless he fell upon the knite,” said 
Holmes. 

“Exactly. 1 ’he idea crossed my mind. 
Put we found the knife some ftrel away from 
the body, sf) that seems impossible, 'rhen, 
of ( outse, there are the man’s' own dying 
words. And., linally, there was this very 


nose, endt'avoured to read through them, 
went to the window and stared u|) the street 
with them, looked at them most minutely in 
the full light of the lamp, and finally, with a 
chuckle, seated himself at the table and wrote 
a lew lines mioii a sheet of pajier, which he 
tossed across to Stanley Hopkins. 

“ 'Fhat’s the b(\st T can do lor you,” said 
he. “It may prove to be of some use.” 

I'he asionislied detective read the note 
aloud. It ran as follows 
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are Ux) wide for your nose, sliow- 
ing that the lady’s nose was very 
broad at the base. 'This sort of 
nose is usually a short and ('oarsc 
one, but there are a suffuient 
number of e.\eei)tions to prevent 
me from being dogmatie or from 
insisting upon this ])oint in rny 
description. My own hu e is a 
nairow oiu*, and yet 1 find that 1 
cannot get niy eyes into the 
centre, or near the centre, of 
these* glasses. d'lu*retore the 
lady’s (wes are s(‘t very n(*ar to 
the sides of the nose. \’ou will 
perceive, W’atson, that the giassi's 
are concaNt* and ot unusual 
strength. A lady whose vision 
has lx.'.en so (‘\trenu‘ly contraett'd 
all lu*r life is sure* to have: the* 
])h\si(*al (*haracteristi(*s of such 
vision, \\hich are seen in the 
foreliead, the eve.'lids, and the 
.shoulders,” 

‘‘ \’es,” I said, I can follow 
each of your argimu.'nts. 1 con- 
li’ss. lH)\ve\(.*r, that I am unable 
to undt*rsland how you arrive* at 
the double visit to the optii'ian.” 
llolm(.*s took tlie glasses into 

UK KM)KAV()l!UKn K) KJ’,\1 lllS liaiul. 

“ \ Oil will pen eive.’’ he said, 
‘‘ \\'anted, a woman of good address, “that iIk* ( lips ari* Iiiu*d with liny bands ot 
attired likt* a lady. She* has a remarkabb' cork to sotk*n the* pressure* u|)on tluMiose*. ( )ne 
thick nose, with eves which are* .set close* of tlu.*se is dise'oloure el and worn to some* slight 
upon tather side? of it. She lias a pucke*re*d e\t(.‘nt, but the; oth(*r is new. I\vid(*ntly one 
forehead, a pe(‘ring expression, and [irobablv has falle*n otf and be*e*n rejiku ed. 1 should 
rounded shoulelers. 'rhere* are* indications judge that the older of theau has not be'en 
that .she has had ree'ourse U) an optician at tluae mejre than a ie*w months. 'rhe*y e*xactly 
least twice during the last fe'w months. As correspond, so 1 gather that the lady went 
her glasses are ejf remarkable stre*ngth and back to the same establishment lor the 
as ()})ti(:ians are not very numerous, there sicond.” 

should be no difficulty in tra('ing her. ' “ Ity (ieorg(*, it’s marvellous!” cried 

Holmes smiled at tlu* astonishment of I lopkins, in an ecstasy of admiration. “'To 
Hopkins, which must have bt*en reflected think that I had all that evidence in my 
upon my features. hand and never knew it ! 1 had intendt.*d, 

“Surely my deductions are sim])licitv however, to go the round ol the Lontlon 
itself,” saidq-he. “It would be difficult to o])ticians.” 

name anv articles whii'h afford a liner field “( )f cour.se you would, MeanvvhiU',have 
for inference than a pair of glasses, especially you anything more to tell us about the 
.so remarkable a pair as these, 'i'hat tlH*y case?” 

belong to a woman I/tnfc‘r from their delieaey, “Nothing, Mr. Holmes. 1 think that you 
and also, of course, from the last words of know' as mueh as I do now -|)rol)ably more, 
the dying man. As io her being a })erson \\\' have had iiKpiiries made as to any 
of refinement and well dressed, tliey are, as stranger seen on the (ountry roads or at the 
you perceive, handsomely nunmted in solid railway .station. We have heard of nom?. 
gold, and it is inconceivable that anyone W'hat l)eats me is the utter want of all objed 
W’ho wore such gla.s.ses could be slatternly in in the <?rime. Not a ghost of a motite can 
other respect.s. You will find that the clip.s anyone suggest/' 
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“All ! there I am not in a position to hclj) 
you. But 1 suppose you want us to come 
out to-morrow ? 

“If it is not asking too inudi, Mr. 
Holmes. 'J'here’s a train from (Sharing 
(toss to ('hatham at six in the morning, 
and we should lie at ^'oxley Old IMaee 
between eight and nine.” 

“ Then we shall take it. \“oiir case has 
certainly some leatures of great interest, and 
1 shall be delighted to lo(dv into it. \Vell, 
it’s nearly one, and we liad best get a few 
hours’ sle(‘j). I dare say you ( an manage all 
right on the sofa in front of tlu' tire. I'll 
ight iny spirit lamp and give you a cu]) of 
coffee before wi.‘ start.” 


Tlur gale had blown itself out next day, but 
it was a bitter morning when we started u(K)n 
our jounii.‘y. W'e saiv the ('()ld winter sun 
rise ovtM* the dreary marshes of the Thames 
and the long, sullen rc'aches of th(‘ river, 
whi('h I shall (‘Ver assex iate with our pursuit 
ol tlie Andaman Islander in tlu' earlita- days 
of our {/areer. After a long and weary 
journey we alighted at a small station some 
mile's Irom ('hat ham. W'tiile a horse was 
being ])Ut into a trap at the local inn we 
snat('he‘d a hurried breakfast, and so we were 
all ready for business when we at last arrivt'd 
at \0\lev t )ld I’ku'e. A (onslable met us at 


the garden gati'. 

“ Well, Wilson, any news?” 

“ No, sir, nothing.” 

“ No rep(.)rts of any strange*!* se*i*n ?” 

“ N(», sir. Down at the station they are 
ceilain that no strangi'i* either ('ame or went 
yesterday.” 

“ I Ia\e you had inciuiries made at inns and 
Jodj-iiiKs ? '■ 

“ \'es, sir; there is no one that we (;annot 
account lor.’’ 

“ Well, it’s only a, r(.‘asonabk.* walk to 
('hatham. Anyone might stay there, or take 
a train without being observi'd. 'This is the 
garden patli of which 1 sp(du‘, Mr. Holmes. 
Til j)ledge my v;ord there was no mark on it 
^ yesterdav.” 

“(.)n which side were the marks on the 
gTa.ss ? ” 

“'J'his side, .iir. d'his narrow margin of 
grass between the })ath and the llowt'r-bed. 
I can’t .see th.e trac(.;s now, but they were 
clear to me then.” 

^ “A'es, )es ; someone has passed along,” 

said Holnu s, stoojung over the gra.ss border. 
“ Our lad} must have picked her .steps care- 
fully, nuisi she not, since on the one .side 
. she would leave a track on the path, and 
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on the other an even clearer one on the 
soft bed.” 

“ Yes, sir, she must ha\e been a cool 
hand.” 

T saw an intent look pass over Holmeses 
face. 

“\'ou say that she must have come back 
tbis way ? ” 

“ \'es, sir ; there* is no other,” 

“ On this strip of gra.ss ? ” 

“ ( ertainly, Mr. Holmes.” 

“Hum! It was a very remarkable per- 
formance-very remarkable. ^Vcll, I think 
we have exhausted the jjath. Let us go 
farther. 'This garden d(X)r is usually kept 
open, 1 suppose? d’hen this visitor had 
nothing to (lo Init to walk in. 'The idea of 
murder was not in lu‘r mind, or slui would 
have y)rovidcd herself with some sort of 
weapon, instead of having to pii‘k this knife 
off the writing table. She advanced along 
this corridor, h'aving no traces u])on the 
cocoanut matting. 'Then she found herself 
in this study. How' long was she there? 
We have no means of judging.” 

“Not mor(‘ than a. ft‘w minutes, sir. I 
forgot to tell you that Mrs. Marker, the 
houst'kei'pi'r, had been in tlu're tidying not 
very long before - about a (juarter of an hour, 
she says.” 

“ \\\'ll, that gives us a. limit. Our lady 
('nters this room and what does she do? 
.She go(?s o\er to the writing-table. W’hat 
for? Not for anything in the dratvers. If 
there had been anything worth her taking it 
would surely ha\e lH.‘en locked uj). No ; it 
was for something in that wooden bureau. 
Halloa ! what is that scratch uj)on the face 
of it? Just hold a mat('h, Watson. ^Vhy 
did you not tell me of this, Hopkins?” 

d'he mark which he was examining ht‘gan 
upon the brass work on the right-hand side 
of the keyhole, and extended for about four 
inches, wht're it had scratched the varnish 
from the. surface. 

“J notit'cd it, Mr. Holmes. But you'll 
always find s(’rat('hes round a key(jole.” 

“'I’his is reiaait, (iiiite rec'ent. See how 
the brass shint^s wlu're it is ciift An old 
s(Tatch would hu the same colour a.s** the 
surface. l.ook at it through my lens. 
'TIktc’s the varnish, loo, like earth on eac:h 
side of a furrow. Is Mrs. Marker iherct?” 

A sad laced, elderly woman came into the 
room. 

“Did you dust this bureau yesterday 
morning?” 

“Yes, .sir.” 

“ 1 )id you notice this scratch ? ” 
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“ ijii) YOU nrsr iiiis lU-'ia*;/ vkstkkuav MOKMNti 


sir, I did not.’^ 

“ I am sure you did not, for a dusl(*r 
would have swept awii)' these shreds (.>!' 
varnish. Who has the key of this l)ureuu ? ” 

“The Professor k(*eps it on his watch- 
chain. 

“ Is it a simple key ? ” 

“No, sir ; it is a ('huhlrs key.” 

“Very good. Mrs. Marker, you can go. 
Now we are making a little y)rogress. Our 
lady enters the room, advances to the bureau, 
and either oyxais it or tries to do so. While 
she is thus Engaged young Willoughby Smith 
enters the room. In her hurry to withdraw 
the key she makes this scratch upon the 
door. He seizes her, and she, snatching up 
the nearest obje('t, which hay)pens to be this 
knife, strikes at him in order to make him 
let go his hold. 'I'he blow is a fatal one. 
He falls and she escapes, either with or with- 
out the abject for winch she has come. Is 
Susan the maid there ? Could anyone have 
got. away through that door after the time that 
the cry, Susan ? ” 


“ No, sir ; it is im* 
possible. P>efore 1 got 
dowm the stair I’d 
have seen anyone in 
the passage, besides, 
t h e d o o r n e v e r 
o])cned, for I w^ould 
have heard it.’^ 

“ That settles this 
exit, i'hcn no doubt 
the lady went out the 
way she came. I 
understand that this 
other ])assage leads 
only to the Professor’s 
room. iiien^ is no 
exit tliat way ? ” 

“No, sir.” 

“ \\\' shall go down 
it and make tlie ac- 
(yuaintance of the 
J’rofessur. Halloa, 
Hoy)kins ! this is very 
important, very ini- 
y)ortant indeed. The 
Ih'ofessor’s c()rri(.lor is 
also liiK'd witli cocoa- 
nut matting.’’ 

“ W ell, sir, what of 
dial?” 

“ 1 )on’t you see any 
hearing nyion the 
case? Well, well, 1 
don’t insist nyion it. 
No doubt I am wrong. 
And yet it seems to me to he suggestive, 
(/ome with uu‘ and intixKluce me.’' 

We yiasscal down the yiassage, wTicli was of 
the same length as that which led to the 
garden. At the end w'as a short flight of 
steyis ending in a door. ( )ur guide knocked, 
and then iislu;red us into the Professor’s 
bedroom. 

It was a very large chamber, lined with 
innumcralile \‘ol Limes, which had overflowx^d 
from the shelves and lay in yiiles in the 
('orners, or w'cre stai'ked all round at the 
base of the cases. 'Vhe bed was in the 
centre of tlie room, and in it, y^roj^yied uy) 
with y)illows, was tlie owner of the house. I 
have seldom seen a more remarkalile-looking 
person. It was a gaunt, aquiline lace wbieh 
was turned towards us, with y)iercing dark 
eves, which lurked in deey) hollows under 
overliung and tufted browns. His hair and 
beard were white, save that the latter was 
curiously stained with yellow around his 
mouth. A cigarette glowed amid the tangle 
of white hair, and the air of the room was 
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fetid with stale tobacco-smoke. As he held 
out his hand to Holmes 1 perceived that it 
also was stained yellow with nicotine. 

“ A smoker, Mr. Holmes ? ” said he, speak- 
ing well chosen English with a curious little 
mincing accent. “ Pray take a cigarette. 
And you, sir? I can recommend them, for 
1 have them especially })repared by lonides 
of Alexandria. He sends me a thousand at 
a time, and 1 grieve to say that 1 have to 
arrange for a I'resh supply every fortnight. 
Had, sir, very bad, but an old man has few 
pleasures. ’J'ol)ac<'o and my work that is 
all that is left to me.” 

^ Holmes had lit a ('igarette, and was .shoot- 
ing little darting ghuK'es all over the room. 

“'rolxicco aiid my work, but now only 
tobacco,” the old man exclaimed. “Alas! 
what a fatal interruption ! W'lio could have 
foreseen such a terrible catastrophe? So 
estimable a young man ! 1 assure you that 

after a few months’ training he was an admir- 
able assistant. W hat do you think of the 
matter, Mr. Holmes?” 

“ 1 have not yet made u|) my mind.” 

“1 shall indec'd be indel.)ted to you if you 
can thnjw a light wIum'c all is so dark to us. 
'J'o a })oor bookworm and invalid like myself 
such a blow is paralyzing. 1 seem to liave 
lost the faculty of thought. Hut you are a 
man of action you are a man of affair.s. It 
is part of the everyday routine of your life. 
N'ou ('an ])r(!serve ytnir balance in every 
enuM'gi'iicy. W'e are fortunate indeed in 
having voii at our side.” 

HoIuk's was pacing iij)and down oik; side of 
the room whilst the ( Id rrofessor was talking. 
1 observed that lie was smoking with extra- 
ordinary rapidity. It was evident that lu; 
sliared our host’s liking for the fresh Alex 
andrian cigarettes, 

“ Yes, sir, it is a crushing blow,” said the 
old man. “ d’hat is my the 

pile of papers on the side table yonder. It 
is my analysis of the dcjcunients found in 
the (.\.)j.)tic monasteries of Syria and Egypt, 
a work whic'h will cut deep at the very founda 
tions of re\ (ialed religion. Wdth my enfeel)led 
health I do not know whetlier I shall ever be 
able to complete it now that my assistant has 
been lafcnlrom me. Dear me, Mr. Holmes ; 
why, you are tven a {piicker smoker than I 
am myself.” 

Holmes smiled. 

“ 1 am a ('onnoisseur,” .said he, taking 

another cigarette from tlie box— his fourth 

and lighting it from the stub of that which he 
had finished. “ I will not trouble you with 
any lengthy cross-examination, Professor 


Corarn, since I gather that you v/ere in bed 
at the time of the crime and could know 
nothing about it. I would only ask this. 
What do you imagine that this poor fellow 
meant by his last words : ‘ 'Phe Professor — it 
was she ’ ? ” 

I’he Professor shook his head. 

‘‘ Susan is a country girl,” said he, “ and 
you know the incredible, stupidity of that 
class. 1 fancy that the ]) 0 ()r fellow murmured 
some incoherent delirious words, and that 
she twisted them into this meaningless 
message.” 

“ I see. ^Ou have no explanation your- 
self of the tragedy ? ” 

“ l\)ssil)ly an ac'cident ; possibly I only 
breathe it among ourselves a suicide. Young 
men have their hidden troubles — some affair 
of the heart, ])erhaps, which we have never 
known. It is a more probable supposition 
than murder.” 

“ Hut the ('ve-glasses ? ” 

“ .\h ! 1 am only a student - a, man of 
dreams. I cannot explain the practical 
things of life. Hut still, we are aware, my 
friend, that love-gages may take strange,. 
sluijK's. By all means take another cigarette. 
It is a pleasure tef see anyone appreciate 
tlu;m so. A fan, a, glove, glasses who knows 
what articU; may lie carried as a token or 
treasured when a man [)uls an end to his 
life ? 'I'his gentleman speaks of footstc*ps in 
the grass ; but, after all, it is easy to be mis- 
taken on such a point. As to the knife, it 
might well be thrown far from the urdbrtu- 
natc man as he fell. It is possible that I 
s])eak as a child, but to me it seeiris that 
\\ illoughby Smith has met his fate by his 
own liand.” 

Holmes seemed struck by the theory thus 
put forward, and he continued to walk up 
and down for some time, lost in thought and 
consuming cigarette after cigarette. 

“ d'cll me, Professor C'oram,” he said, at 
last, “ what is in th:;t cuplioard in the 
bureau ? ” 

“ Nothing that would helj) a thief. Family 
[)apers, letters from my [loor vVife, diploniiis 
of Universities whi('h have done me honour. 
Here is the key. You can look for your- 
self.” 

Holmes picked up the key and looked at 
it for an instant ; then he handed it back. 

“ No ; I hardly think that it would help 
me,” said he. “ I should prefer to go quietly 
down to your garden and turn the whole 
matter over in my head. There is something 
to be said for the theory of suicide which 
you have put forward. We must apologize 
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had captured the 
hou sekeeper's 
goodwill, and was 
chatting with her 
as if he had known 


her for years. 


“\ 

^ e s , Mr. 

Holmes, it is 

as 

you s 

ay, sir. 

He 

does 1 

smoke some- 

thing 

terrible. 

All 

day 

and so 

me- 

times 

all night. 

, sir. 

I’ve 

seen 1 

hat 

room 

of a morning 

- well, sir, vou d 

have 

thought 

it 

WAS a 

London 

fog. 

Poor 

young 

Mr. 

Smill 

1 , he wa 

LS a 

smoki 

er also, 

hut 

not a: 

s had as 

the 

l*rob 

[‘ssor. 

His 

healll 

1 — well; 

. 1 

don’t 

know 

that 

it’s 

1) e 1 1 (.‘ r 

nor 

wors 

e for 

the 

smok 

ing.” 



th:” s 

a i d 


Holmes, “l)iit 
it kills the appe- 
tite.” 


for having intruded upon you, Professor 
Coram, and 1 promise tliat we won’t disturb 
you until after lunch. At two o’clock we 
will come again and re|)ort to >()U anything 
which may have happened in the interval.” 

Holmes was curiously distrait, and we 
walked up and down the garden path for 
some time in silence. 

“ Have you a clue ? ” 1 asked, at last. 

“Jt depends upon those cigarettes that I 
smoked,” said he. ‘‘ It is possil)lc that I am 
Utterly mistaken. The cigarettes will show 
me.” 

“ My dear Holmes,” 1 exclaimed, “ how 
on earth - ” 

“Well, well, you may see for yourself. If 
not, there’s no harm done. Of course, we 
always have the optician clue to fall back 
upon, but I take a short cut wlieii I can gel 
it. Ah, here is the good Mrs. Marker ! Let 
us enjoy five minutes of instructive conver- 
sation with her.” 

I may have remarked before that Holmes 
ha4 liked, a peculiarly ingratiating 

Mth ; woiwn, and that he very readily 
^||blished terrus of confidence with them. 

th4 time which he had named he 


“ W ell, J don’t know about that, sir.” 

“ I su])pose the i’rofessor eats hardly an)^- 
thing ? ” 

“ Well, he is variable. I’ll say that for 
him.” 

“I’ll wager he took no breaklast this 
morning, and won’t face his lunch after all 
the cigarettes 1 saw him consume,” 

“ Well, you’re out there, sir, as it happens, 
for he ate a rtunarkable big breakfast this 
morning. I don’t know when I’ve known 
him make a better one, and he’s ordered a 
good dish of eiitlets for his lunch. I’m sur- 
])rised mysulf, for since I came into that room 
yesterday and saw young Mr. Smith lying 
there on the floor I couldn’t bear to look at 
food. W ell, it takes all sorts to make a world, 
and the Professor hasn’t let it take his 
appetite away.” 

W^’e loitered the morning away in the 
garden. Stanley Hopkins had gone down to 
the village to look into some rumours of a 
strange woman who had been seen by some 
children on the Chatham road the previous 
morning. As to my friend, all his usual 
energy seemed to have deserted him. I had 
never known him handle a case in such a 
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half-bearted fashion. Even the news brought 
back by Hopkins that he had found the 
children and that they had undoubtedly seen 
a woman exactly corresj)onding with Holmes’s 
description, and wearing either spectacles or 
eye-glasses, failed to rouse any sign of keen 
interest. He was more attentive when Susan, 
who waited upon us at lunc'h, volunteered 
the information that she believed Mr. Smith 
had been out for a walk yesterday morning, 
and that he had only returned half an hour 
before the tragedy o('c:urred. T could not 
myself see the bearing of this incid(!nt, but 
I clearly perceived that Holmes was weaving 
it into the general scheme which he had 
formed in his brain. .Suddenly he sprang 
from his cliair and glanced at his watch. 
“ Two o’clock, gentlemen,” said he. “ We 
must go up and have it out with our friend 
the Professor.” 

The old man had just finislual his lunch, 
and c(*rtainly his emy)ty dish bore evidence 
to the g(Jod ap))etite with whi('h his house* 
keeper had cnalitt'd him. Hi* was, indeed, 
a weird figure as he turned his white mane 
and his gknving eyes towards us. 'The 
et(*rnal cigarette smould(‘red in his mouth. 
He had In^en dressed and was seated in 
an arm-chair' by tin* lire. 

“Well, Mr. Jlolmes, have you solved this 
mystery yet?” lie shoved the; largt! tin of 
cigarettes which stood on a table beside him 
towards my comjianion. Holmes stretched 
out his hand at the same moment, and 
between them they ti])ped the Ik)x over the 
edge, l^'or a minute or two we were all on 
our knees rc-trieving stray cigarettes from 
im])ossible places. When we rose again I 
observed that Holmes’s eyes were shining 
and his (dieeks tinged wath colour. Only at a 
crisis have.* I seen those battle-signals Hying. 

“Yes,” said he, “I have solved it.” 

Stanley Hoyikins and 1 stared in amaze- 
ment. Something like a sneer quivered over 
the gaunt features of the old Profes.sor. 

“ Indeed ! In the garden? ” 

“No, here.” 

“Here! Wlien?” 

“This instant.” 

“ Yov. ani surely joking, Mr. Sherlock 
Holmes. You compel me to tell you that 
this is too serious a matter to be treated in 
such a fashion.” 

“ I have forged and tested every link of 
my chain, Professor Coram, and I am sure 
that it is sound. What your motives are or 
what ekact r)art you play in tliis .strange 
bu.siness I am not yet able to say. In a few 
minutes I ^all probably hear it from your 


own lips. Meanwhile I will reconstruct 
what is past for your benefit, so that you may 
know the information which I still require. 

“A lady yesterday entered your study. 
She came with the intention of possessing 
herself of certain documents which were in 
your bureau. She had a key of her own. J 
have had an opportunity of examining yours, 
and I do not find that slight discoloration 
which the .scratch made upon the varnish 
would have produced. You were not an 
accessory, llierefore, and she came, so far as 
I can read the evideiv e, without your know- 
ledge* to rob you.” 

'Phe Professor blew a cloud from his lips. 
“'Phis is most interesting and instructive,” 
said he. “ Have you no more to add ? 
Surely, having traced this lady so far, you 
can also say what lias bee'omc of her.” 

“ 1 will endeavour to do so. In the first 
place she was seized by your secretary, and 
stabln^d him in order to esca])e. I’his catas- 
tr()])he 1 am inclined to regard as an unhappy 
ac('ident, for I am convinced that the lady 
hud no intention of inflicting so grievous an 
injury. An assassin does not come unarmed. 
Horrified by what she liad done .she rushed 
wildly away from tfie scene of the tragedy. 
Unfortunately for her she had lost herglas.ses 
in the scuffle, and as slie was extremely short- 
sighted she was really helpless without them. 
She ran down a corridor, which she imagined 
to be that by wlii<'h she had come — both 
were lined will) ('ocoaruit matting- and it was 
only when it was too late that she understood 
that she had taki'ii llie wrong ])as.sage and 
that her retreat was cut off behind her. 
What was she to do ? Siie could not go 
ba('k. Shi; ('Oil Id not remain where she was. 
.She imist go on. She went on. She mounted 
a stair, pushed open a door, and found her- 
.sclf in your room.” 

"4'he old man sat with his mouth open 
staring wildly at Holmes. Amazement and 
fear were stamped upon his expressive 
features. Now, with an tPfori, he .shrugged 
liis shoulders and burst intj^ insincere 
laughter. 

“All very fine, Mr. Holmes,” said he. 
“ Hut thime is one little flaw in your splendid 
theory. I was myself in my room, and I 
never left it during the day.” 

“ I am aware of that, Professor (kiram.” 

“And you mean to say that I could lie 
upon that bed and not be aware that a 
woman had entered mv room ? ” 

“ t never said so. You aware of it. 
You spoke with her. You recognised her. 
You aided her to escape.” 
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Again the Professor burst into high-keyed 
laughter. He had risen to his feet and his 
eyes glowed like embers. 

“ You are mad ! ” he cried, “ You are 
talking insanely. I helped her to escape ? 
Where is she now ? ” 

“She is there,” said Holmes, and he 
pointed to a high bookcase in the corner 
of the room. 

I saw the old man throw up his arms, a 
terrible convulsion passed over his grim face, 
and he fell back in his chair. At the same 
instant the bookcase 
at which Holmes 
pointed s w u n g 
round upon a hinge, 
and a woman rushed 
out into the room. 

“You are right!” 
she cried, in a 
strange foreign voice. 

“ You are right 1 I 
am here.” 

She was brown 
with the dust and 
draped with the cob- 
webs which had 
come from the walls 
of her hiding-place. 

Her face, too, was 
streaked with grime, 
and at the best she 
could never have 
been handsome, for 
she had the exact 
physical character- 
istics which Holmes 
had divined, with, in 
addition, a long and 
obstinate chin. What 
with her natural 
blindness, and what 
with the change from 
dark to light, she 
$tood as one dazed, 

( blinking about her to see where and who we 
were. And yet, in spite of all these dis- 
advantages, there was a certain nobility 
in ,the woman’s l>earing, a gallantry in the 
defiant chin and in the upraised head, 
which compelled something of respect and 
admiration. Stanley Hopkins had laid 
his hand upon her arm and claimed her 
as his prisoner, but she waved him aside 
gently, and yet with an overmastering dignity 
which tiii^pelled obedience. The old man 
‘ chair, with a tw'itching face, 

I at her with brooding eyes, 

I am your prisoner," she ssdd. 



“From where I stood I could hear every- 
thing, and I know that you have learned the 
trutL I confess it all. It was 1 who killed 
the young man. But you are right, you who 
say that it was an accident. I did not even 
know that it was a knife which I held in my 
hand, for in my despair I snatched anything 
from the table and struck at him to make 
him Icc me go. It is the truth that 1 tell.” 

“ Madam,” said Holmes, “ I am sure that it 
is the truth. I fear that you are hir from well.” 
She had turned a dreadful colour, the 
more ghastly under 
the dark dust-streaks 
upon her face. She 
seated herself on the 
side of the bed ; 
then she resumed. 

“1 have only a 
little time here,” she 
said, “but 1 would 
have you to know^ 
tlic whole truth. I 
am this man’s wife. 
He is notan English- 
man. He is a Rus- 
sian. His name 1 
will not tell.” 

For the first time 
the old man stirred. 
“Clod bless you, 
Anna 1 ” he cried. 
“ Ciod bless you ! ” 
She cast a look of 
the deepest disdain 
in his direction. 
“ Why should you 
cling .so hard to that 
wretched life of 
' . ’ yours, Sergius?” 

/. .said she. “It has 

done harm to many 
1_; . J good to none 

— not even to your- 
self. However, it is 
cause the frail thread to be 
I have enough 


A WOMAN RUSHKl) OUT INTO THK ROOM. 



not for me to 
snapped before CE)d’s time, 
already upon my soul since I crossed the 
threshold of this cursed house. Hut I must 
speak or I shall be too late. 

“I have said, gentlemen, that I am this 
man’s wife.* He was fifty and I a foolish 
girl of tv,’.;nty when we married. It wa.s in 
a city of Russia, a University — I will not name 
the place.” 

“God bless you, AnnaJ” murmured the 
old man again. » 

“ We were reformers -^ revolutionists-^ 
Nihilists, you undei^tani^ 
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many more. I'hen there came .a time of 
trouble, a police officer was killed, many were 
arrested, evidence was wanted, and in order 
to save his own life and to earn a great 
reward my husband betrayed his own wife 
and his companions. Yes, we were all 
arrested upon his confession. Some of us 
found our way to the gallows and some to 
Siberia. I was among these last, but my 
term was not for life. My husband came to 
England with his ill-gotten gains, and has 
lived in ([uiet ever since, knowing well that if 
the Brotherliood knew where he was not a 


You were always a noble womaii, 
said the old man, puffing at his cigarette 
She had risen, but she fell back agaiti wjth 
a little cry of pain. " 

“E must finish,” she said. “When tny 
term was over I set myself to get the diary, 
and letters which, if sent to the Russian 
Government, would procure my frientfs 
release. I knew that my husband had come 
to England. After months of searching I 
discovered w^here he was, 1 knew that he 
still had the diary, for when I was in Siteria 
1 had a letter ncm him once reproaching me 


week would jjass 
before justice 
would be done.” 

The old man 
reached out a 
trend )ling hand 
and helj)cd him- 
self to a cigarette. 

“ I am in your 
hands, Anna,” 
said he. “ You 
were always good 
to me.” 

“ I have not yet 
told you the height 
of his villainy,” 
said she. “Among 
our comrades of 
the Order there 

was one who was 
the friend of ray 
heart. He was 
noble, unselfish, 
loving — all that 
my husband was 
not. He hated 

violence. We 
were all guilty- 
if that is guilt 
- - but he was 

not. Fie wrote for ever dissuading us 

from such a course. These letters would 

have saved him. So would my diary, in 
which from day to day I had entered both 
my feelings towards him and the view which 
each of us Imd taken. My husband found 
and kept both diary and letters. He hid 
them, and he tried hard to swear away the 
young man’s life: In this he failed,^ but 
Alexis was scpt a convict to Siberia, where 
now, at this' ffioment, he works in a salt 
mine. I'liiiik of that, you villain, you villain ; 
now, now* at this very moment, Alexis, a 
man name you are not’ worthy to 

speak, W^ks and a slave, and yet 1 

bay^ ypuit life ill my bands and I let you go.” 



I AM IN YOUR HANDS, ANNA, SAID HE. 


and quoting some passages from its {lages. 
Yet I was sure that with his revengeful nature 
he would never give it to me of his own free 
will. I must get it for myself. With this 
object 1 engaged an agent fr<Jm a private 
detective firm, who entered my husband’s 
house as secretary — it was your second, 
.secretary, Sergius, the one who left you so ■ 
hurriedly. He found that papers were kept, 
in the cupboard, and he got an impression 
of the key. He would not go farther. He- 
furnished me with a plan of the house, and . 
he told me that in the forenoon the study 
was always empty, as the / secretary was 
employed up here. So at last I took my 
courage in both hands and I came down tx) 
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get the papers for myself. I sucoeedcd, but 
at what a cost 1 

“1 had just taken the papers and was 
locking the cupboard when the young man 
seized me, 1 had seen him already tliat 
morning. He liad met me in the road and 
I had asked him to tell me where IVofessor 
Coram lived, not knowing that lu'. was in his 
employ.” 

“Exactly! exactly I ” said Holmes. “'The 
secretary came back and told his can])l()y(T 
of the woman he had met. 'J'hen in his last 
breath he tried to scan! a- message that it was 
she "--the she whom he liad just discussed 
with him.” 

“ You must let me speak,” .said the woman, 
in an imperative voice, and her i'arc con- 
tracted as if in pain. “ \Vhen he had falUn 
1 rushed from the room, chose the wrong 
door, and found myself in my luisband's 
room. He sf)oke of giving me u|). 1 

showed him that if he did so his Hie was in 
my hands. If he gave me to th(‘ law 1 
could give him to tin; Brotherhood. It was 
not that I wished to live for my own sake, 
but it was that J desired to a(’comi)lish my 
purpo.se. He knew that 1 would do wliat 1 
said — that his own fate wrfs in\ olvi'd in mine. 
For that reason and for no other he shielded 
me. He thrust me into that dark liiding- 
place, a relic of old days, known only to 
himself. He tO(jk his meals in his own room, 
and so was able to give me part of his food. 
It was agreed that when the ]K)li('e left the 
house 1 should slip away by night and come 
back no more. But in some way you ha\e 
read our plaas.” Slu.‘ tore from the? bo.som 
of her dress a small packet. “I'hese are 
my last words,” .said she ; “ here is the jxu'ket 
which will save Alexis. 1 confide it io your 
honour and to your love of justice. Take 
it 1 You will deliver it at the Russian 
Embassy. Now I have done my duty, 
and ” 

“Stop her!” cried Holmes. He had 
bounded across the room and had wrenched 
a small phial^from her’hand. 

.“Too late!” she .said, sinking hack on 
the bed. “ Too late ! 1 took the poi.son 

before I left my hiding - place. My head 
swims ! I am going ! I charge you, sir, to 
remember the packet.” 

“A simple case, and yet in .some ways an 
instructive one,” Holmes remarked, as we 
travelled back to town. “ It hinged from the 
outset upon the pince-nez. But for the for- 


tunate chance of the dying man having seized 
these I am not sure that we could ever have 
reached our .solution. It was clear to me 
from the strength of the glasses that the 
wearer must have been very blind and help- 
l<.‘.ss when de[jrived of them. When you 
asked me to believe that she walked along a 
narrow strip of grass without once making a 
false ste[) 1 remarked, as you may rememl)er, 
that it was a notevvortliy performance. In 
u\y mind I set it down as an impossible per- 
formance, save in the unlikely (’ase that she 
had a second ])air of glasses. 1 wms forced, 
tlKTcfore, to seriously consider the hypothesis 
that she had remained within the house. On 
]H*rceiving tlu* similarity of the two corridors 
it became ('lt‘ar that she miglit very easily 
have made, such a mistake, and in that case 
it was e\'ident that slu; must have entered 
the Prt)fess()r’s room. 1 was keenly on tlu^ 
alert, tlu.Tefore, for whatever would Ix^ar out 
this sup|)()siti()n, and 1 examined the room 
narrowly for anytliing in the shape of a 
hiding- j)laec. d'he carpet seemed ('onlinuoiis 
and firmly nailed, .so 1 dismissed the idea of 
a traj) door. 'There might well he a recess 
beliind the hooks. As you are aware, siicli 
devices are (ommon in old liljraries. 1 
observed thal hooks w(Me |)iled on the 
floor at all other |)oints, hut that one 
h()(;kcasc was left ('lear. This, then, might 
l)e the door. I could sec? no marks 
to guide me, hut the c'arpet was of a 
dun (‘olour, which lends it. self very well to 
examination. I therefore smoked a great 
numhcT of those; excellent cigarettes, and 1 
droj)[)ed the ash all over the space; in front 
of the suspected bookc ase. It was a simple; 
trick, hut exe'.eedingly effective. I then went 
downstairs and I asceatained, in )’our presence, 
Watson, without your (|uite pere'eiving the 
drift of my remarks, that Professor Coram^s 
consumption of food had increased - as one 
would expe(;t when he is supplying a .second 
persem. We then ascended to tlie room 
again, when, by upsetting the cigarette-hox, 
1 ()l.)taiiied a \'ery excellent view of the floor, 
and wa.s able to see f|uite clearly, from tlie 
mrnes upon the cigarette asli, tiiat the 
])risoner had, in our absence, come out from 
her retreat. Well, Hopkins, here w^e are at 
Charing Cross, and I congratulate you on 
having brought your case to a successful 
conclu.sion. You are going to head- 
e]uarters, no doubt. I think, Wat.sonj you 
and I will drive together to the Russian 
Embassy.” 



The Memoirs of Sarah Bernhardt. 

CHAPTER IV.—AT THE COMltDlE FRANgAISE. 



URING a few years after the 
terrible and grievous war of 
1870 1 went from the Comedie 
Franraise to the Gymnase, to 
the Odeon, and then back 
again to tlie Comedie Fran- 
^:aisc. My reputation had increased with a 
rapidity of which 1 had no idea, as 1 never 
read the newspai)ers in those days. My 
return to the Comedie Fran(jaise had aroused 
public interest, but my lirst performances, 
which had been 

awaited anxiously, — 

were indifferent. Fhe r - — - 

following is an extract [' ' 

from the Temps of j. 

N(jveml;er 1 ith, 1872. j 

It was written Ijy 
Francisque Sarcey, 
with whom J was not 
then accjiiainted, but 
who was following my 
career with very great ■ 
interest: — | ,•? 

“ It was a very \ 

brilliant assembly, as j 

this di'lfNt had attrac- | ■! 

ted all theatre-lovers. 1 

The fact is, beside the I ■ 

special merit of xMlle. j % 

Sarah Bernhardt, a ’ 

crowd of stories, true : 

or false, had been |l .. 

circulated about he r, bEKNMAKM>T AS Tl 

and all this had ex- FromHr%>to.hyvh€ 

cited the curiosity of 

the Parisian public. Her ai>pearance was a 
disappointment. She had, by her costume, 
exaggerated, in a most ostentatious way, a 
slenderness which is elegant under the veils 
and ample drapery of the Grecian and Roman 
heroines, but which is destitute of charm in 



in her enchanting voice with the most 
wonderful grace ; but in all the more 
powerful passages she was a failure. I 
doubt whether Mile. Sarah Bernhardt will 
ever find in her delicious voice those deep, 
thrilling notes expressive of paroxysms of 
violent passion which are capable of carry- 
ing away an audience. If only Nature had 
endowed her wuth this gift she would be a 
])erfect artiste, and there are none such on 
the stage. Roused by the coldness of her 
public, Mile. Sarah 

- - -n Ilernhardt was en- 

- tirely herself in the 

fifth act. This was 
certainly our Sarah 
once more, the Sarah 
of ‘ Ruy Bias,* whom 
we had admired so 
much at the Oddon,^* 
etc., etc. 

As Sarcey said, I 
made a complete fail- 
ure of rny diiuf. My 
'1 excuse, however, was 

Igl not the “ stage-fright ” 

to which he attribu- 
led it, but the terrible 
iJI anxiety I felt on see- 

P; ing my mother hur- 

I riedly leave her seat 

J in the dress-circle five 

- . I| minutes after my 

bEKNMAKM>T AS THK c^uEKN IN “ Kuv III, AS.” ap[)earance on the , 

h*rom « Photo, hy ('harlen HeuUinyer, Paritt, Stage I had glanCcd 

at her on entering, 
and had noticed her death -like pallor. 
When she went out I felt that she was about 
to have one of those attacks which endangered 
her life, so that my first act seemed to me as 
if it would never end. I uttered one word 
after another, stammering throufh my sen- 


modern dress. Then, too, cither powder does tences haphazard, with only one idea in my 
not suit |iC ‘ or stage-fright had made her head — a longing to know what had happened, 
terribly pale. The effect of this long white Oh, the public cannot conceive of the tor-- 
face emerging from a long black sheath was tures endured by the unfortunate comedians 
certainly unpleasant ” — (I looked like an who are before them on the st^e in flesh 
ant)— “particularly as the eyes had lost their and blood, gesticulating and uttering phrases, 
brilliancy and all that relieved the face were while their hearts, tom with anguish, are 
the sparktiiig white teeth. She went through with the beloved one who is suffering ^at 
the first |tii|ee acts with a convul.sive tremor, home. As a rule, one can disg|iss the worries 
aud^ the Sarah of and anxieties of every-day life,^ put off oii^S 

' by two c©\^plets which she gave own personality for a few houi^ and take or 

K«wiie<i, Limited,' ' 
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my mother. I was watching for the return 
of ‘‘ mon petit darnel 

“Open the door on the O.P. side just a 
little way,” 1 had said to her, “ and make 
a sign like this if mamma is better and like 
that if slie is worse.” But I had forgotten 
which of th(,‘ signs was to stand for 
better, and when, at the end of the third act, 
1 saw Mme. (luerard opening the door and 
nodding her head for “ yes ” I became quite 
idiotic. 

It was in the big scene of the third act, 
when Mile, de llclle - Isle reproaches the 
Due de Richelieu (played by lircssant) with 
doing her such irreparable harm, 'bhe Duke 



WIIKN I SAW MME. (JUftKAUO Ol’ENINr. TMK UOOK AND NODDING IIKK HEAD KOU 
‘yes' 1 BECAME (JUITE IDIOTIC. " 


another and, forgetful of all else, enter, as it 
were, into another life. But when our dear 
ones are suffering that becomes impossible; 
anxiety then lays hold of us, attenuating the 
bright side, magnifying the dark, maddening 
the brain, which is living two lives at once, 
and tormenting the heart, which is beating 
as though it would burst. These were the 
sensations 1 experienced during that first act. 

“ Mamma ! What has hapj^ened to 
mamma ? ” were my first words on leaving 
the stage. No one could tell me. 

Croizette came up to me and said, “ What’s 
the matter ? I hardly recognise you ; you 
were not yourself at all when you were on the 
stage.” 

In a few words 1 told her 
what 1 had seen and all that 
I had felt. Frederic J^ebvre 
sent at once to obtain news, 
and the doctor came hurrying 
to me. 

“Your mother had a faint- 
ing fit, mademoiselle,” he said, 

“ but she has just l)een taken 
home.” 

“It was her heart, vsas it 
not?” 1 asked, looking at 
him. 

“Yes,” he replied; “ma- 
darne’s heart is in a very 
agitated state.” 

“ Oh, I know how ill she 
is,” I said ; and not being 
able to control myself any 
longer, I burst into sobs. 

Croizette helped me back to 
my dressing-room. She was 
very kind ; we had known 
each other from childhood, 
and were very fond of each 
other. Nothing ever estranged 
us, in spite of all the malicious ! 
gossip of envious people, and ; 
of all our little faults and 
vanities. 

My deivr Mme. Guerard 
i^^mon petit dame"") took a 
cab and hurried away to my 
mother to get news for me. 1 y3ut on a little 
more powder, but tlie public, not knowing 
what was taking place, were annoyed with me, 
thinking I was guilty of some fresh caprice, 
and received me still more coldly than 

a lt w^as all the same to me ; my 
w^ere not with them. I went on. 
Mile, de Belle-Isle’s words (a most 
r' lrtW but all the time 

was waiting for news about 


replies, “ Why did you not say that someone 
was listening, that someone was hidden ? ” I 
exclaimed, “ It’s Guerard bringing me news.” 
The public had not time to perceive my 
blunder, for Bressant went on cjuickly, and 
.so saved the situation. 

After a very tame recall I heard that my 
mother was better, but that she had had. a 
very serious attack. 

Poor mamma ! She had thought me such 
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a fright when I made my appearance on the 
stage that her proud indifference Imd gi\cn 
way to grievous astonishment, and that, in 
its turn, to rage on hearing a lady seated 
near her say, in a jeering 
tone, “ Why, she’s likci 
a grilled bone, this little 
Bernhardt ! 

T was greatly relieved 
on receiving the news, 
and 1 played my last act 
with confidcnc'e. 'The 
great success of the 
evening, howev(‘r, was 
(.'roizette's, who was 
('harming as the Mar 
([iiise de Bri\. My siu'- 
ci'ss, nevertheless, was 
assured in thi* perform- 
anc'es whit'h follow(al, 
and it became so marked 
that 1 was ac('used of 
paying for a[)j)lause. I 
laughed heartily at this, 
and never (‘\en contra- 
di('ted the report, as 
liave a horror of useless 
words. I took siK'h a 
position, in a very short time, at tin: ( ’omedie 
that some of the artistes began to f(‘el uneasy, 
and the management shared the anxiety. 
M. Perrin, th(‘ Director of the theatre, an 
extremely intelli- 
gent man, whom 
1 have always rv- 
member real with 
great affection, was 
horribly masterful 
and ovcrbc'aring. 

1 was much thcr 
same, so that there 
was T)erpetiial 
warfare between 
us. lie \vant(‘d to 
impose his will on 
me, and 1 would 
not submit. He 
was always ready 
to laugh at my 
1)011 fad^s w i fi^n t i tey 
were against the 
other actors, but 
he wa.s furious 
when thev were 
directed against 
him.sclf. As for me, I will, own that 
to get Petrin in a fury was one of my 
delights He stammered when he tried to 
talk quickly — he who weighed every word 


on ordinary occasions ; and his pale, dis^ 
tinguished -looking face became mottled with 
purple t)al('hes like the dregs of wine. His 
fury made him whi]) his hat off and on every 
minute, till his extremely 
smooth hair stood on 
end with the mad flour- 
ishing of his headgear. 
Although I had certainly 
arrived at the age of 
discretion, 1 delighted in 
my wicked mischievous- 
nc^ss, which 1 always re- 
grettcKl afterwards, but 
which 1 was always ready 
to recommence ; and 
even now, after all the 
days, weeks, months, jind 
years that 1 have lived, 
it still gives me infinite 
pleasure to play anyone 
a trick. 

All the same, life at 
the Comedie began to 
affect my nerves. I 
wanted t(.) play C’amille 
in “On No Badino Pas 
avec rAmour.” 'I'he role 
was given to (.‘roi/etle. 1 wanted to play 
Oelimene ; that role was ('roizette's also. 
Perrin was very partial to Ooizette. He 
admired her, and, as she was very ambitious, 
she >vas most 
thoughtful and 
docile, which 
c h a r m e d t h e 
authoritative old. 
man. She always 
obtained every- 
thing she wanted, 
and, as Sophie 
(aoi/ette was frank 
and straightfor- 
ward, she ofldn 
said to me when I 
wa.s grumbling: 
“Do^as T dp ; be 
more yielding. You 
pass your time in 
rebelling ; I api)ear 
to l)e doing every- 
thing that Perrin 
wants me to do, but 
in reality I make 
him do all I want 
him to. 7’ry the same plan.” 

I accordingly .screwed iip^'j(ny courage and 
went to see Perrin. “ Ah, how dp you do, 
Miss Rebel ?” he said, “Are you calm to-ejay 
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*‘Yes, very calm/’ 1 replied. “But be 
amiable, and grant me what I am going to 
ask you.” 

I tried to be charming, and spoke in my 
prettiest way. He almost purred with satis* 
faction, and replied with the most witty 
speeches (this was no effort to him, for he 
was naturally witty), and wc got on very well 
together for a quarter of an hour. 1 then 
made my petition : — 

“Let me play C'amille in ‘On Ne Hadine 
Pas avec I’Amour.’ ” 

“ That’s impossible, my dear child,” he 
replied ; “ Croizette is playing it.” 


As I was not able to use my intelligence and 
my energy in creating roles at the theatre as 
1 wished, 1 gave myself up to another art, 
and began working at sculpture with frantic 
enthusiasm. I soon made great progress, 
and started on an enormous composition — 
“After the .Storm.” I was now indifferent to 
the theatre. Every morning at eight my 
horse was brought round and 1 went for a 
ride ; at ten I was back in my studio, 1 1 , 
Boulevard de C'lichy. I was very delicate, 
and my health gave way from the double 
effort I was making. 1 suffercjd from hemorr- 
hage of the lungs, and for hours together 



AN INTKKVIKW WITH M. I'EKKIN. 


“ Well, then, we’ll both play it ; we’ll take 
it in. turns.” 

V “ But Mile. Croizette wouldn’t like that.” 

“I’ve spbken to her about it and she 
would not mind.” 

*‘ you ought not to have .spoken to her^ 
about it.” 


“Why not?” 

“ Because tha distribution of parts con- 
cetn>s Ae management and not the artistes.” 
He iio longer purred — he only growled. 

in a fury. I dashed out of 
^nging the door after me, 

i on my mind, however, and 
^.all night. I then decided to 
devote myself to sculpture, 


V' V’'- < 



I would be unconscious. I never went to 
the Comedie except when my duties there 
obliged me. My friends were seriously con- 
cerned about me, and Perrin was informed of 
what was going on. Finally, urged on by the 
Press and the Department of Fine Arts, he 
decided to give me a rdle to create in Octave 
Feuillet’s play, “ Le Sphinx.” 

The principal rdk was given to Croizette, 
but, on hearing it read, I thought the part 
destined for me charming, and I resolved 
that it should also be the principal 
I'here would have to be two principal ones, 
that wa.s all. The rehearsals went veif 
smoothly ait , the start, but it quick|y became 
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than •had been imagined, and friction soon 
began. 

Croizette herself got nervous and Perrin 
was annoyed ; but all this had the effect of 
calming me. Octave Feuillet, a shrewd, 
charming man, extremely well bred though 
slightly sarcastic, thoroughly enjoyed the 
skirmishes that took place. War was doomed 
to break out, however, and the first hostilities 
came from Sophie Ooizette. 

I always wore in my bodice three or four 
roses, which were apt to open under the influ- 
ence of ihc warmth, and some of the petals 
naturally fell. One day Sophie Croizette 
slipped down full length on the stage, and 
as she was tall and not slim she fell rather 
awkwardly, and got up again ungracefully. 
I'he stifled laughter of some of the sub- 
ordinate persons present stung her to the 
quick, and turning to me she said: “It’s 
your fault ; your roses fall and make every- 
one slip down.” 

1 lu'gan to laugh. 

“ 'I'hree petals of my roses have fallen,” 1 


lietween Sophie and me, but between ouf 
rcs}>ective admirers and detractors. The 
rumour of these little quarrels spread in 
the world outside the theatre, and the public, 
too, began to form clans. 

When once war was declared there was nO 
drawing back from the strife. 

The first, the most fierce, and the most 
definitive battle was fought over the moon. 

We had begun the full-dress rehearsals. 
In the third act the scene was laid in a forest 
glade. In the middle of the stage was a 
huge rock upon which was Blanc:he (Croizette) 
kissing Savigny (Delaunay), who was supposed 
to be my husband. I (llerthe de Savigny) 
had to arrive by a little bridge o^-er a stream 
of water. The glade was bathed in moon- 
light. Croizette had just playtal her part, 
and her kiss had licen greeted with a burst 
of applause. This was rather daring in tho.se 
days for the Comcklie Fraiujaise. But what 
have they not gi\'en tlu^re since then ? 

Suddenly a frc:sh burst of applause was 
heard. Amazement could be read on many 
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SAKAU UKKNHAROC AS A SC;U (.rT<^K~U <»ICK 1 Nti ON A roRTKAU- 
iniST OF IIKI^SKI.K. 


of the theatre put their heads in at all the 
doorways and openings, both on the stage 
and in the house itself. The Croizettists ” 
and the “ Bernhardtists ” began to comment 
on the discussion. 

Octave Keuillet was appealed to, and he 
got up in his turn. 

“1 grant that Mile. Oroizctte is very 
beautiful in her moon effect. Mile. Sarah 
Bernhardt is ideal, too, with her ray of moon- 
light. 1 want the moon, therefore, for them 
both.” 

Perrin could not control his anger. 'Phcre 
was a discussion l)etween the author and the 
director, followed by others between the 
artistes, and between the doorkeeper and the 
journalists who were asking him t|U(‘stions. 
'File rehearsal was interru)>te(l ; 1 de('lared 
that 1 would not ])lay the ])art unless 1 had 
my moon. For the next two days 1 received 
no notice of another rehearsal, hut through 
(.'rr)iz(.‘Ue 1 lieard that tht*y were tr)’ing my 
rd/e of Htathe privately. 'They had given it 
to a young woman whom we had nicknamed 
“ d'he Oocodile,” because she followed’ all 
the reh(.‘arsals just as that animal follows 
IrkUs shi.‘ was always hoping to Ruatch up 
some rd/e that might hapj)en to be thrown 
overboard. Octave F'euillet refused to 
accept the change of artistes, and he came 


Froth a Photo, by MrDtnAri, I'arin. 

was deeply striking and impressive. 
Suddenly a nasal, aggressive voice 
cried out: “One moon effed is 
enough. Turn it off for Mile. 
Bernhardt.” 

I sprang forward to the from of 
the stage. “ Excuse me, M. ]V*rrin,” 
I exclaimed, “ you have no right to 
take my moon away. The manu- 
script reads, '‘Berthe advances^ f>(x/e^ 
convu/sed with emotion^ t/ie rays oj 
the moon failing on tier' 1 am pale 
and I am convulsed. 1 must have 
my moon.’ij 

“ It is impo.ssible ! ” roared Perrin. 
“Mile. Croizette’s line, ‘You love 
me, then,’ and her kiss must have 
this moonlight. She is playing the 
Sphinx, which is the chief part in 
the play, and we must leave her the 
princij^al effect.” . \ . 

;^^py well, then ; give Croizette 
moon and give me a less 
t one. 1 don’t mind that, 
tnust have my moon.” 
the artistes and all the employes 



AFTER THE STORM "—BV $$AKAH BfiRNHAROT. 


Tbis work obtained Honourable Mention at the Salon, 1876. 
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himstlf to fetch me, accompanied by 
Delaunay, who had negotiated matters, 

“ It^s all settled,’’ he said, kissing my 
hands. “ I'here will be moon for both of you.” 

The first night was a triumph both for 
Croizette and for me. 'J'he |)arty strife 
between the two clans waxed hotter and 
hotter, and this added to our success and 
amused us both immensely, for Ooizette 
was always a delightful friend and a loyal 
comrade. She worked for her own ends, 
but never against anyone else. 

From this time forth, March, 1874, Perrin 
always had a grudge against me. 1 was 
made a life uumuIkm- {socii'faire) in 1875, but 
at the f'omedie things were being made 
more and more unbearable for me. Perrin 
was offended with me, and I never played 
the yoks I wanted to ])lay. 

I was still working at my enormous 
group of sculpture', “After the Storm”; 
oiK'e 1 hiul Hung it to the* ground and 
had recornmeiu'ed it. It w.is sim])ly ex- 
hausting me. Dressed in boy’s clothes, 



SAR.Ml BERNHAKIJT A PAINTER. 

yPVoma by jpar<«. 
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I KUNTISIMKCK Tt THK AI.IUJM OK HIE l.OAIllplE KRANOAISE - 
nv SARAH HERNIIARDT. 

Standing on a ladder from morning until 
night, and often from night until morning, 
1 spent my tinu‘ dabbling with clay. I 
had grown vi‘ry fond of this group. I loved 
the old woman who was loosing for my 
Jketon gratidmother, and the Italian bambuw 
who posed for the dead child. When 1 was 
summoned to the ("omedie to hear “ Rome 
Vaincue ” read, 1 refused the 7 vle of the 
young vestal virgin, Opimia, and asked for 
that of the old woman of seventy, I\)sthumia, 
1 had in my own mind immediately associ- 
ated the ])easant woman weeping for her 
little son witii the old Roman woman pray- 
ing for pardon for her grandchild. I saw in 
the features I had carved the expression I 
should give to this old Rorftan woman. 
Perrin was at first non})lussed ; he then gave 
way on account of the originality of my idea, 
but his taste for order, his love of counter- 
parts,” made him anxious with regard to 
Mounet Sully. He was accustomed to 
.see Mounet and me acting together. We 
were always the two victims, the hero and 
heroine, or the two lovers, and here I was 
setting aside this fancy for harptony by want- 
ing to play the part of an otii grandmoth'er. 
But, thanks to the Providence who watches 
over bourgeois people, there happened tb be 
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an old fool in Parocli s piece — a very old win the day and that I should do something 
fodl* foolish.” 

‘^Well, then,” exclaimed Perrin, “that’s This conversation was destined to cause 
perfect. Mounet can play old Vestaj^or ” ; me a certain amount of prejudice some years 

^tid so equilibrium was restored. later when the (’'omtidie brought an action 

This very ordinary piece had a huge against me. 
success on the first night. 1 was decidedly 'Fhe Exhibition of 1878 put the finishing 
winning over the crowd in spite of every- stroke to the state of exasperation that Perrin 
thing and everyone. It was “Hcrnani” that and some of the artistes of the theatre had 

finally won the yjublic to my side. I .soon conceived against me. 'Phey blahied me for 

became its spoiled child. 1 was talked everytliing for my jiainting, my sculpture, 

about on all occa- and mv ill-health. 


sions, and my ex- 
treme slenderness 
gave the pami)h” 
leteers a chance of 
making fun at niy 
expense, which for 
me was a jierpetual 
adverti.semcnt. 

At the Salon my 
group obtained a 
mention, and, fairly 
intoxicated by my 
success, 1 wanted to 
begin painting. 
Upon this a regular 
hue and cry was 
raised against me. 
Why did I v^int to 
do anything else, 
since the stage was 
my career ? 

I\Trin came to 
see me one day 
when I was very ill. 
He began tojireach. 
“ You are killing 
yourself, my dear 
child,” he said. 

Why do you go 
inibr Sculpture and 
painting? Is it to 



T had a terrible 
scene with Perrin, 
but it was the last 
one, for from that 
time forth we never 
spoke to each other 
again ; a formal bow 
was the most that, 
we ex(‘hanged. 

'The climax was 
reachtMl o^er the 
([lies I ion of my 
balloon as('ension ; 
1 adored and 1 still 
adore balloons. 
Every day 1 went 
up in M. (liffard’s 
cajitive balloon. 
'Phis jiersistency 
had struck the 
and he asked 
a mutual friend to 
introduce him. 

“Oh, M. Oiffard,” 
1 said, “ how I 
should like to go up 
in a balloon that is 
not (captive.” 

“ Well, inademoi* 
selle, you shall do 
so if you like,” he 


prove that you can 
do it?” 


SAKAII mCKNllAKIVr AS PDNA SDL IN “ HKKNANl.” “ I T WAS 
‘ifKKNANj’ IHAT MNALl.y UD:' I UK I'UHI.IC TO MV SIOK." 
J-rttitm Photo, by Aof/<o’, Porifi. 


replied, very kindly. 
“When.?^’ I 


“ Oh, no, no,” I 

answered ; it is merely to create a necessity 
for staying here at home.” 

“ I don’t understand,” said Perrin, listening 
very attentively. 

“ This is how it is. I have a wild desire 


a.sked. 

“Any day you wish.” 

I should have liked to start immediately, 
but, as he jiointed out, he would have to fit 
up the balloon, and it was a great responsi- 
bility for him to undertake. We therefore 


to travel, to see something else, to breathe fixed upim the following 'Puesday, just a 
another air, and to see skies that are deeper week later. I asked M. Oiffard to say no- 
tfeaii ! ours and trees that are larger — some- thing about it, as, if the newspapers should 
thing, different, in .short. I have, there- get hold of this piece of news, my terrified 
create for myself some kind family would not allow me to go. M. Tis- 
o£f will hold me to my chains, sandier, who a little time after was doomed, 

\ not do this, I feel that my poor fellow, to be killed in a balloon accident, 

■ ^ see?ot^^ thing.s in the w^orld would promised to accompany me, Something 

V •* 

h: ■- 
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happened, however, to prevent his going eccentricities, and he finished his speech 
with me, and it was yoking Godard who, the by announcing that I had incurred a fine o< 
following week, accompanied me in the one thousand francs for having gone oft a 
“ Dona Sol,” a beautiful orange-coloured journey without the permission of 
balloon specially prepared for my expedition, administration. 

Prince Jerome Napoleon (“ Plon- 
Plon ”), who was with me when 
Giffard was introduced, insisted | ( 

on going with us. But he was 
heavy and rathtir clumsy, and 
I did not care much about his 
conversation, in spite of his 
marvellous wit, for he was spite- 
ful, and rather delighted when 
he could get a chance to attack 
the Emperor Najioleon 111., 
whom I liked very much. 

We started alone, George 
Clairin, Godard, and I. The 
rumour of our jouriK'y had 
neverthelt'ss sjiread, but too late 
for the i'ress to get hold of the 
luuvs. I had been u|) in tlu; air 
about Ih'e rninutc's when one 
of my friends, the (.'omte de 

M , met J*errin on the Saint* ^ ^ 7 / 

i’enis Bridge. U: if 

“1 say,” he began, “look up 
in the sky. 1 'here is your star 
shooting away.” W? f 

Po'rrin gazed up and, pointing ' ^ 

to the rising balloon, he asked, . 

“ Who is in it ? ” ^ 

“Sarah Bernhardt,” replied ' 

my friend. 

I errin, it appears, turned y rom a sketch by M.Vlairin,trMde during ViC trip in the air. 

purple, and, clinching his teeth, 

he murmured: “1'hat’s another of her I burst out laughing, 
freaks, but she shall pay tor this one.” “I'he case of a balloon was never fore- 

He hurried away without even saying good- seen,” 1 said, “and 1 vow that I will never 
bye to my young friend, who stood there stupe- pay my fine. I do as I like outside my 
fied at this unreasonable burst of anger. theatrical work, and it’s no concern of yours, 

When I returned — rather late at night-* my dear M. Perrin, so long as I do not fail 
from my expedition in the air my maid told in my engagements. Then, too, you bore 
me that the Comedie had sent twic'c to see if me to death. I’ll send in my resignation. 
I were back. Be happy ! ” 

“ Has the play been changed ? ” I asked. The following day I sent in my written 
“No, I think not,” replied my maid ; “but resignation to M. Perrin, and a few hours 
it appears that M. Perrin is furious, and that after I was asked to call on M. 'liirquet, the 
they are all in a rage with you. Here is the Minister of Fine Arts. I declined to go, 
letter that w^as left, so you wdll see.” and a mutual friend was deputed to call on 

1 opened t lie envelope and read the note. me. He assured me that M. Perrin had 
I was requested to be at the Comddie the overstepped the limits of his authority, and 
following day at two o’clock. On arriving at that I had only to w^ithdraw my resignation, 
the hour fixed 1 was received by Perrin with This I did. But the situation was very 
exaggerated politeness, mingled with severity, strained and could not continue. It was the 
Then commenced a series of recrimina- visit of the Comddie Fran 9 aise to London 
tions about my bmkidcsy my caprices, my which caused the final rupture. 

Voi. xxvui.— ♦. (To be continued,) ^ 




That '' Drefful" Sea-Cow. 

By Louis Tracy. 


OSH ! That’s a queer insec’.” 
“ You bet ! ” 

’Pears to hev stirred up 
them niggers.” 

“ Just a few ! ” 

“ Goin’ ter sec it ? ” 

“Nit.” 

The gentleman who expressed his thoughts 
so laconically propped his sturdy form against 
the exterior of the saloon. He was broke to 
the world. Beyond his worn clothing his 
total assets were a revolver and a cake of 
tobacco. 

His companion, a younger man, looked 
to be in equally desperate need, 'i'heir 
appearance betokened men who could act as 
either miners or cowbf)ys. At [)resent they 
belongc‘d to the leisured class. 

Across the dusty street stood the small 
local bank. A dismantled frame - house 
occupied the next location, and the enter- 
prising “agent in adviyice” of a trav(jliing 
circus had seized upon the spot as the best 
in all the town to exhibit his most effective 
poster. 

This work of art was not a coloured litho- 
graph, but a painting — a fearsome daub, 
sublime in its glaring monstrosity. From 
out a vividly blue sea a gigantic creature 
that might have roamed through antediluvian 
swamps was rushing with a ferocity indicated 
by blasts of fire from its nostrils. Its cavern- 
ous jaws had already crunched a huge canoe, 


from which negroes were falling in dozens. 
Many other wretched blacks were flying to 
the yellow shore with a frantic terror dis- 
played by distended red lips and very white 
eyeballs. The animal had the horns of a 
cow, the mouth of a hippo] 30 tamus, and the 
bulk of a mammoth. 

Comparatively speaking, it was sixty feet 
in length and twenty-five feet high, so it well 
dc.served its name — “The 'Ferrible Sea-Cow” 
- and no reasonalile man or woman could 
pretend that a charge of “ fifty cents ; 
children half price” levied for the sight of 
such a beast was too high, especially when 
combined with manifold attractions in the 
shape of bareback riders, tumblers, jugglers, 
clowns, and all the oddments of the “World’s 
Greatest Show.” 

No such pretence was made by the public. 
Family parties in buck board waggons, men 
riding very small horses in very large saddles, 
laughing women and children trudging 
through the thick dust— all the country-side, 
in fact -swarmed into Gulch City that after- 
noon, and not a soul passed the picture of 
“The Terrible Sea-Cow ” without comment. 
'I'hat their remarks w^erc wholly ribald would 
not disturb the soul of the artist, d'he true 
message of his creation lay in the symbols 
“ 50 c,” and herein he was successful. 

The two individuals lounging on the oppo- 
site sidc-w^alk soon lost interest in the subject. 
The younger man gazed at the cheerful 
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passers-by with glazed eyes and a resentful 
frown. ^ The other, the laconic one, covertly 
surveyed him, and cut off a plug of tobacco 
before he growled: — 

“ Wot’s yer name ? 

“ Frank Perry.” 

“ Well, mine's ‘ Sam.' Got the price of a 
wet ? '' 

Perry grinned scornfully. Then, yielding 
to a sudden impulse, he produced a (Quarter 
■ — in English money a shilling. 

“ It’s the last,” he said. “ What does it 
matter ? Come on ! ” 

They entered the saloon. They talked— 
Frank of hard times and no work ; Sam of 
hard times only. Gradually the bustle in the 
street subsided. 'I'he afternoon performance 
had commenced. P>ank ordered two more 
glasses of lager, and, with a fine air, placed 
his remaining five cent piece on the counter. 

“ Give us as much bread an’ meat as that 
will run to,” he commanded. 

'Die saloon-keeper smiled, but he procured 
a liberal supj.)ly of eatables. The two men 
carried glasses and plates to a small table 
near the window, which, like the doorway, 
was blocked l)y a screen of tine wire, intended 
to keep out flies and admit air. 

Across the street the sheriff and the bank- 
manager were chatting, so the landlord 
thought it safe to leave the bar. He opened 
the door-siTeen and stood fanning himself 
on the step, ^^ith eyes lazily searching the 
road and ears alert for any movement inside. 

Gulch City was a small place. It straggled 
through a valley that nestled among the foot- 
hills of the Rocky Mountains. 

The little town had been boomed, and sur- 
vived the operation, I'he boomers vanished, 
but there came men who said : “ Here are 
wood, and oil, and water. Up there in the 
hills are gold mines. Let us erect cyanide 
mills, chlorination plants.” And they did 
these things, so Gulch City throve. 

A man came rapidly up the street on the 
saloon side of the road. His expression was 
preoccupied. Care sat heavily on his tired 
face. He was spare of figure, but tall and 
sinewy. He walked as if the Colorado sun 
were an iceberg. 

“ How 4o, Mr. Bryan ? ” said the saloon- 
keeper. 

The wayfarer stopped in surprise. He 
had not noticed the landlord standing 
motionless in the doorway. 

“First-rate, thank you," he answered, 
smiling pleasantly. “ Indeed, I am so busy 
that I have no tiipe to be ill, or even to feel 
this trying w^then" 


His accent marked him as an Englishman. 
The pair inside the saloon surveyed him 
through the window-blind with latent 
curiosity. Being in the street, he could not 
.see them. 

“ Bu.sy, eh ? ” repeated the saloon-keeper. 
“ How’s things goin’ ? ” 

“ Capitally, 1 am glad to .say. l am having 
a clean-up at the mill to-day. Within the 
next few hours I will be a wiser, but, I hope, 
not a sadder, man.” 

“ Well, good luck to you, anyway,” said the 
other, and Mr. Bryan strode on towards the 
station. 

'J’he slu'Hff and bank-manager had gone 
and there was not another soul in sight, so 
the landlord returned to the bar, for the 
distant blare of the circus band made him 
wish he was with his friends inside the big 
tent. 

“ Who was that ? ” questioned Perry. 

“That, sir, is a man who deserves well of 
the community. He is a worthy pioneer of 
local enterprise. He ” 

“ Any chance of a job at his place ? " 

“ No, sir. Leastways, not yet. He's just 
makin’ a start. 'I’ook that broken-down fit- 
out left by the Bunkum Process Company. 
He only employs tlWee hands. Shovels in 
the ore himself, and is his own ore-buyer, 
manager, chemist, and assayer. Gulch City 
is proud of such men as James Bryan, sir.” 

“H'm !” growled Sam. 

'There was no more food or drink avail- 
able, so he abruptly went out. People who 
made long speeches tired him, and when he 
was tired he used monosyllables. 

Frank Perry followed. 'They strolled aim- 
lessly towards the circus. Neither spoke for 
some minutes. Then Sam grunted : — 

“ Havin’ a clean-up, eh ? ” 

Now, Perry’s thoughts ran in the same 
groove, but he answered not. 

“Gold brick to-night,” went on Sam. 

Still no reply. 

“Wonder how many tons he crushed?" 
said Sam. 

I'hen Perry halted suddenly. “Say,” he 
exclaimed, “let’s go an’ locate that chap’s 
mill,” 

'Phus was the compact made. How it was 
kept is the unusual part of the story, for 
wherever there is gold there will always be 
thieves. 

“Oh, mammie, mammie! I've seen such 
a drefful sea-cow ! ” 

A little flaxen-haired girl^an into the 
Bryans' cottage bn the banks oPthe Arkansas, 
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“ Oh, it's quite, quite true. It's 
all in the picture. The man said 
the sea-cow he has is only a baby 
one. It hasn't growed yet. And 
he said that daddy and you would 
be sure and come to-night. Please 
say ‘ yes,' mammie — and — and — 
take me." 

“ Did he really invite daddy and 
me ? " 

“ Well, he said that to all of us. 
Do take daddy. If I must go to 
bed I don’t mind — very much." 

'I'he sweet childish voice was 
not so confident in making this 
supreme offer of self-abnegation. 
Vet the words went to the mother’s 
heart. She looked through the 
open door to the far-off blue hills, 
f'rom the summit of Pike’s Peak 
came a glint of reflected sunlight. 
Outside, the yellow river dasfied 
over its boulder-strewn bed with 
noisy melody. Put she saw nor 
heard not. Her thoughts flew 
l)ack along the vista of ytiars to 
a day when she travelled on the 
steam tram from Swansea to the 


‘SAV,’ HE EXCLAIMED, ‘LET'S GO AN’ LOCATE THAT CHAP’! 

thereby driving a handsome fox-terrier into 
a frenzy of joy. She dashed her sun-bonnet 
aside and climbed into her mother’s lap, her 
big blue eyes si)arkling and her cheeks rosy 
with excitement. 

A smile chased away the pensive look on 
Mrs. Bryan’s face. 

“Seen what, dear?” 

“ A sea-cow at the circus. The man asked 
teacher if we mightn’t come. And teacher 
said we might, so ^ve all went." 

“That was very kind of him," said Mrs. 
Bryan. She was too perturbed in mind to 
guess the reason of this benignity on the part 
of the showman. When the performance 
started then^ were a few empty seats, and the 
children droning over their lessons in the 
neighbouring school would make splendid 
advertisers. 

“ Wa.sn’t it, marnmie, darling ? We saw 
a boofful lady jumping froo a hoop, and the 
horse was going ever so fast. And the clowm 
was so funny. But the sea-cow was horrid. 

It can eat people. I saw it eat lots of 
nigger mans." 

. . what are you talking 

a^ut ? ” 


Mumbles and first met the clever 
young metallurgical chemist whom 
MILL." married. What hapjiy times 

were those first years ! \Vhy did 
they ever come to Colorado? Better a quiet 
life in the old land than pursuing the gilded 
phantom that led them to the far West. 

'To-day, for the first time, she acknow- 
ledged the liitterness of the struggle. .She 
had not a coin in the house. Her husband 
paid his helpers that day with his last dollar 
bill. Truly they were at the parting of the 
ways, and it is not to be wondered at if the 
tears trembling in Mrs. Bryan’s eyes finally 
welled forth. 

Then the child wept for very fear. 

“ Oh, mammie," she wailed, “ what is it ? 
Am I a naughty little girl ? " 

“ No, my sweet one. I am just a trifle 
weary of things. That is all." 

“Then don’t cry, mammie." 

“ No, dear, I will not. There now, you 
must have your tea." 

She rose, and with an effort recovered 
her self-possession. Maggie, exercising the 
divine tact of childhood, dropped the subject 
of the circus for the moment, but her 
mother, smiling sadly at sight of the 
thoughtful little, face, soon recurred to it. 

“Daddy and I cannot go to the circus 
to-night, dear, because we have no money to 
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spare just now. In any case daddy could 
not gp, as he will be at the mill until long 
after you are in bed and asleep.” 

“ Tm so sorry,” said the tiny maid, after a 
pause induced by bread and molasses. “ I 
did so want to show him the sea-cow. And 
IVe got plenty of money.” 

She solemnly produced two five - cent 
pieces from the pocket of her pinafore. 

Maggie wondered why her mother snatched 
her up and kissed 
her, but matters 
that day were wholly 
beyond her compre- 
hension. When, 
later in the evening, 
the lively notes of 
the music reached 
her ears, she puck- 
ered her brows in 
the vain effort to 
discover why daddy 
should remain in 
that ugly old mill 
when such thrilling 
events were taking 
1)1 ace yonder in the 
big tent. 

She sat by her 
mother^s side in the 
veranda, after a 
delightful romp with 
Bobby, the fox- 
terrier. The even- 
ing was gratefully 
cool after the torrid 
heat, and Mrs. Bryan 
soon enlisted the 
child’s wandering 
thoughts by telling 
her the tale of the 
Eleven Swans. The 
woman was calmer now. Happily, she did 
not understand the momentous issues depend- 
ing upon the operation which detained her 
husband so late at the mill. He had not 
dared to tell her when they parted. 

At last a bell tolled, with clear, emphatic 
clang. Tn these Western towns the citizens 
have revived the curfew. All children under 
sixteen r ust promptly leave the streets, or 
come under the notice of the marshal, the 
local policeman. 

Good gracious ! ” cried Mrs. Bryan, “ it is 
high time that good little girls were in bed.” 

Ms^gie said her prayers and curled up in 
angelic repose, whilst Bobby disposed him- 
self in an arm-chair at the foot of the bed. 
Soon afterwards her mother retired. She 


was exhausted in body and mind. The 
present was so dreary, the future so ominous, 
that she was not only tired, but depressed. 

In the Bryans' house they had no dread of 
marauders. The wire netting that alone 
blocked doors and windows was deemed 
sufficient protection, for the cluster of houses 
in Gulch City could easily be watched by one 
man, and the Mexican thieves who dwelt in 
a village two miles away knew that the town 
marshal carried a 
revolver of large 
calibre. 

The circus ended; 
the last buck-board 
rolled away over the 
dust - laden tracks ; 
even the terrible 
sea - cow slept in 
peace, as the cara- 
van did not travel to 
the next town until 
the following day. 

A resplendent 
moon slowly climbed 
over the distant 
mountains, and Col- 
orado became in- 
deed a silver State. 
Steadily the Queen 
of Night rose and 
circled until her 
glorious radiance 
flooded Maggie's 
room and clothed 
the child in gar- 
ments of a hue that 
cannot be painted. 
It was a time for 
elves and gnomes to 
disport, so what 
more natural than 
that the sea-cow should step down from the 
picture and pay a visit to the little one ? 

The monster was in frivolous mood. It 
gambolled so merrily that Maggie laughed 
and awoke, whereupon Bobby opened a 
sleepy eye. The child sat up in bed and 
looked at the moon. What a Ijj^utiful lamp 
it made, to be sure ! Its light seemed to 
(quicken her faculties. Fanciful visions 
c:ha.scd each other through her excited brain. 
Was daddy home yet ? No. A quiet peep 
into her mother's room decided this im- 
portant question. What a pity that he 
should miss the one chance of his life 1 
To-morrow the sea-cow would vanish utterly 
in the Somewhere behind the bills. 

Then the man in the modfe whispered a 



“ MAGGIE WONDERED WHY HER MOTHER SNATCHED HER UP 
AND KISSED HER.*' 
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plan, accompanying it with a plain wink. 
Daddy must soon leave the mill. He would 
pass close to the tent, and for ten cents the 
man would certainly give him one peep. If 
daddy only knew ! It was not far to the 
mill. She had often gone there with him 
when it was not much lighter than now. 

But what would mammie say ? Well, she 
was asleep, and it could not be wrong to go 
to her father. Besides, Bobby would come 
with her, and Bobby could fight any nasty 
dog in Gulch City. Indeed, Bobby’s peculiar 
readiness in this respect was a matter of 
commoa. talk and some complaint. The 
reasoning was flawless. Maggie could fasten 
her own slippers. As for clothes, even her 
night-dress was too warm. 

Bobby surveyed the ensuing preparations 
with manifest astonishment. He hopped 
out of his chair and stretched himself, yawn- 
ing loudly the while. A cat mewed in a 
neighbouring garden and the yawn ended 
promptly, whilst a ridge of hair rose on his 
back. Oh, very well, Bobby ! Vou must 
be tied ! And tied he was, with a handker 
chief slipped through his collar, 'j'hen 
Maggie, holding the dog with one Iiand and 
tightly grasping the two five-cent pieces in 
the other, walked downstairs, unfastened the 
front-door screen, and passed out into the 
street. 

How quiet it was ! She had never seen 
the town like this 
before. She was 
in no sense fright- 
ened ; timidly 
elated rather, joy- 
ous in the know- 
ledge that daddy 
would be so sur- 
prised and pleased. 

The child and 
the dog sped 
unseen past the 
saloon and across 
the railway line. 

As it happened, 
the town marshal 
had extended his 
patrol to the 
bridge. I'he mere 
existence of a bag 
of money in the 
circus made it 
essential to keep 
a watchful eye on 
those Gteasers. 

Booh the pair 
W^eitnounting the 


uneven path that led to the mill through a 
small ravine. There were rocks here, and 
bushes. Three hundred yards up the hillside 
stood the gaunt building where Mr. Bryan 
was at work, engaged in his laboratory at that 
very moment in the last task of all which 
should determine success or failure. 

Maggie, almost breathless now, drew nearer. 
'I'he dog strained at the handkerchief, for 
there were field-mice abroad. Suddenly he 
stood still and growled - none of your ordinary 
cat-yelps, but the snarl of genuine suspicion. 

One of two men, crouching behind a rock, 
whispered : “ What the deuce is this ? ” 

The other muttered a single word, a word 
so absurdly inapplicable to the apparition 
that it need not be mentioned. 

Bobby tore himself free and jumped 
forward with all the splendid valour of his 
race. 'I'he men involuntarily started up. 
Maggie, much relieved at seeing them - for 
children in the West have no terror of men 
— cried, shrilly : — 

“Down, Bobby, down! What a naughty 
dog you are I ” 

'Thus admonished, the dog retreated some- 
what, still facing the strangers and breathing 
defiance. 

“I’m sorry if you’re frightened,” she 
added, apologetically, for Maggie had nice 
manners. 

Frightened 1 The idea would tickle a 
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mummjj. The men advanced. They could 
not h§lp themselves. Nothing so strange as 
this fairy child, with the moon shining full 
upon her wondrous tresses and white robe, 
had ever before been witnessed by them in 
Colorado at one o’clock in the morning. 

Clearly some explanation was needed, and 
Maggie gave it. 

** I’m going to daddy,” she said. 

“ You don’t say ! ” exclaimed Perry. 

Sam was silent. His vocabulary could not 
deal with such situations. 

Maggie looked at them. Their faces were 
unfamiliar, as well they might be. Both 
men had darkened their eyebrows and given 
themselves moustaches with coal-dust. 'Pheir 
features reminded her of the circus acrobats. 

paddy hasn’t seen the sea-cow,” she 
went on, “ so Bobby and me have come 
to tell him about it. Do you b’long to the 
circus ? ” 

“ W’e were fixin’ uj) another sort of circus,” 
said Prank, lamely. 

'Phen Sam found his voice. 

“ Who’s yer daddy ? ” he inquired, and 
the gentleness in his tone surprised even 
himself. 

“ I’m Mr. Bryan’s little girl,” replied 
the child. “ And this is our dog, Bobby. 
Daddy is working late at the mill. And 
marnmie cried ’cause we was poor, so Pm 
bringing daddy ten cents, and p’r’aps the 
man will show him the sea-cow. And plea.se 
can I see your circus ? ” 

As evidence of good faith she held out her 
chubby hand. The two men could see the 
bits of nickel in her palm. 

Sam looked at the moon and silently con- 
signed his eyes to perdition. 

But Perry remembered another mother 
who cried, not because she was poor, but 
for other reasons. He spoke, merely in 
order to say something, though the words 
were metallic : — 

‘‘ So you are Mr. Bryan’s little girl, the 
man who is workin’ at the mill there ? ” 

“Yes ; and please I’m going now. Good- 
night.” 

They puzzled her. The other man was so 
silent and queer. She did not repeat her 
request about the circus, but recaptured 
Bobby and resumed her interrupted journey, 
leaving the pair of would-be road agents 
motionless and amazed. Not a United 
States marshal in tile land could have held 
them up more effectually. What their next 
move would have been no man can tell, 
they themselves least of all, had hot a tiny 
white figure higher up the ravine stumbled 


and fallen, whilst a child’s cry of distress 
came through the silent air. 

“ Heavens I ” .said Frank, and he ran 
forward. 

Sam, hesitating an instant, followed. This 
time, oddly enough, Bobby was not resentful 
of their presence. 

Poor Maggie was crying pitifully when 
Perry picked her up. 

“Are you hurt, my dear?” he said. 

“No, but I’ve lost my ten cents. And 
now daddy can’t see the sc^jl-cow.” 

Oh, dear, what trouble ! She struggled 
out of his hands to resume her search. 
"Phen the compact ended. Frank Perry 
lifted her in his arms and soothed her; — 

“Never mind, you little angel. I will 
carry you to your daddy an’ tell him all about 
it. We will find the nicrkels in the mornin*.” 

“ Here ! Wot the ” growled Sam. 

Perry turned. “ There will be two of us, 
Sam,” he .said, quietly. 

But Sam’s answer was almost majestic. 
“ 1 didn’t mean that,” he muttered. “Better 
let the kid go alone.” 

P>ank shook his head and walked on. 
Again Sam followed. "Phe child placed a 
trusting arm round Perry’s neck. He tried 
to wipe the coal-dusf from his eyebrows and 
lip. 

“ Why are you doing that ? ” she asked. 

“ I guess it’s a warm night, dearie. Don’t 
you feel hot, Sam ? ” 

“ Bless’d if I know.” And, mark you, he 
said “ bless’d.” 

Mr. Bryan’s hands shook slightly when he 
took the ingots from the crucibles and placed 
them in the scale. By unheard-of exertion 
lie had crushed one hundred tons of three- 
ounce ore in his ramshackle mill. Now, the 
price for treating ore is fixed by its value. If 
the method he had evolved, after infinite 
labour and much practical experience, did 
not show a higher percentage of extraction 
than that obtained by the big reduction 
works in the district he was a ruined man, 
for he could never hope to build up a 
business against their competition. The 
local percentage was eighty-five, as a good 
average. How much would his ingots weigh ? 

His face was white and set as he adjusted 
the weights. It was a trying moment, one 
of the few great ordeals of a man’s life. 

I’wo hundred and eighty-five ounces 1 
Better by one hundred and twenty pounds 
than the best record of any mill in Colorado ! 

He mechanically tested the ^ales again to 
make sure that there was no mistake. Then 
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he bowed his head in bumble thankfulness. “Maggie/' cried her astounded^ father, 
He knew what his achievement signified, “ how on earth did you get here ? ” 
how Gulch City would bum with the news “ I guess she's dead stuck on you seein* 
on reading the bank's certificate, and backers the circus,” said Perry, coolly. “ We met her 
would come with ample capital to equip a in the gulch an' took the liberty of bringin' 
magnificent plant for this new treatment, her along because the little maid fell on the 
But those two loved ones in the cottage by rocks.” 

the river I How the careworn look would “ And I've lost my ten cents, which would 
vanish from the older Maggie’s eyes ! I'heir have shown you the sea-cow,” whimpered 
child might be a great heiress. Maggie, for this great grief was still fresh 

Well, God was good. This hour was worth upon her. 
living for. In a few eager words she repeated her tale. 

A tapping and scratching at the locked Meanwhile Bryan, with a deadly fear in his 
door of the laboratory startled him. He was breast, was noting certain disquieting details 

in the appearance of his un- 
known visitors. 

In the lamp -light they 
looked unpleasantly like the 
typical scoundrels described 
so frequently by the Ameri- 
can Press. Sam had not 
even trouljled to remove his 
coal-dust moustaches. His 
.sinister aspect was awe inspir- 
ing, and Perry did not look 
much better. 

They were both gaping at 
the ingots. Great heavens I 
Did they intend to rob him, 
thereby adding disgrace to 
ruin? For out of the pro- 
ceeds of the gold he had to 
pay for the ore, meet some 
heavy charges for railway 
freight, and other items. His 
brow might well grow clammy 
and his fiice become ashen. 

“Daddy,” said the child, 
instantly noting the change 
in his expression, “am I a 
naughty girl ? ” 

He took her in his arms 
and kissed her passionately. 

“No, my darling,” he mur- 
mured. “I do not under- 



** \ TAPPING AND SCRATCHING AT THK I.OCKEO DOOR OF THE LABORATORY 
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quite alone in the works. His men had left 
him early in the evening. Being an English- 
man, he had never adopted the habit of 
carrying a revolver. Especially in Gulch City 
he did not think such a thing necessary. 

“ Daddy,” cried a well-known voice “ I've 
come.” 


He ran to the door and opened it. Bobby 
jTOhe4 m w a loud greeting. He 

< nocturnal adventures. 

*? it^ me and Bobby and two gentlemans,” 
the child as Perry lowered her from 
so that her head should not strike 


stand matters yet, but you have done nothing 
wrong.” 

“ P'r'aps she has done some things right, 
mister,” said Frank. Then he nodded 
towards the ingots. “Good extraction?” he 
asked. 

“Ninety-five per cent.” 

“ Gee whiz I ” said Sam. 

“ That's first-rate,” said Perry. 

“ Yes. If I get these ingots, safely to the 
bank to-morrow I am a made man.” Bryan's 
tone was subdued, but his lips quivered. 

“Well, now,” went on Perry, “it ain't 
'xactly my business, Mr. Bryan ; but don't it 
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strike* you as tarnation foolishness to cart 
about stuff like that — you wouldn’t leave it 
here, sure — at this hour, over a lonely road, 
an’ not a soul to help if you was held up ? ” 

“ An’ Greasers around ! ” put in Sam, 
severely. 

“ Yes,” admitted Bryan. I never thought 
of it. 1 was so wrapped up in my work.” 

Don’t do it no more, if you take my 
advice,” said Perry, firmly. “ If you’re about 
through we’ll see you home, 'fhen you’ll 
run no more risk.” 

“ We’re heeled,” said Sam, tapping his hip 
pocket. 

Frank shot an 
angry glance at 
him. Mr. Bryan 
placed Maggie 
on the table un- 
til he had packed 
the ingots into a 
small hag. 

Then he lifted 
her to his left 
shoulder and 
took the bag in 
his right hand. 

He was com- 
pletely in the 
power of these 
two men if they 
meant mischief, 
so he made the 
best of a bad 
business. 

“ Would you 
mind extinguish- 
ing the lamp and 
locking the 
door?” he said. 

“ You’ve got 
too much to 
carry, ’’exclaimed 
Perry. ‘‘Give 
me the little 
girl." 

Bryan smiled 
wistfully. She 
is dearer to me than the gold,” he answered. 
“Take the Lr,g.” 

He was so agitated that he did not see 
how the other man blushed beneath the dirt 
and sun-tan. Tn such wise they passed down 
the gulch into the town, and met a frenzied 
woman flying towards them, pursued by an 
excited policeman. 

Som^ow Mrs. Bryan had discovered 


Maggie’s absence. The town marshal was 
so gratified by the harmless explanation of 
an unparalleled episode in Gulch City that 
he took little notice of Perry and Sam, nor 
did they court his scrutiny. 

'Phe procession re-formed, with Hobby in 
the van. Thus they all reached the house. 
The two strangers were at once invited to 
remain for su{)per or breakfast, l)ut Sam 
made an unheard of stipulation. He wanted 
to wash first. 

Mrs. Bryan, too fluttered to properly appre- 
ciate her husband’s success, hurried Maggie 

off to bed, with 
Bobby in attend- 
ance, and Perry 
seized the oppor- 
tunity. 

“ Say,” he ex- 
plained, con- 
fidentially. “Me 
an’ my pard are 
hard up. Kin 
you give us a job 
in your works? 
You’ll want more 
hands now.” 

“Most cer- 
tainly. Come, 
both of you, to- 
morrow.” 

“ Well, now, 
that’s real good 
of you,” said 
Frank. 

“ But tell me,” 
went on Mr. 
Bryan, after a 
pause. “ How 
was it that you 
fell in with my 
little girl ? I must 
confess, to my 
shame, that I was 
greatly startled 
when I first saw 
you — and your 
friend.” 

“ IPs a long story, Mr. Bryan, an’ it’s hard 
to say what might hev happened. But the 
Lord sent that little maid to your mill 
to-night, an’ she kinder fascinated my pard 
an’ me with her fairy-tale of a circus.” 

“ An’ a sea-cow ! ” put in Sam, polishing 
his face with a roller towel in the kitchen. 
“ By Gosh ! she axed if we was frightened. 
I never did ! ” > 



WOULD YOU MIND EXTINGUISHING THE LAMP AND LOCKING THE 
DOOR?’ HE SAID.*’ 
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Off the Track in London. 

By George R. Sims. 

IV.— “DOWN I'OWN” IN ROTHERHITHE. 


OWN 1T)WN ” is the name 
given by the inhabitants to a 
district which, in his novel 
“The Captain’s Room,” Sir 
Walter Besant declared was 
as much forgotten and as 
little known as any of the dead cities of the 
Zuyder Zee. 

It is a fine spring morning as I and my 
colleague come up from the deptlis of the 
earth and find ourselves in Deptford Lower 
Road. We might have left the train at 
Rotherhithe Station, which was once the 
mouth of the Thames Tunnel, but we should 
have missed the strange highway that leads 
from the outer world to the inner and hidden 
away world which is so far off the track that 
the regular inhabitants know little of any 
other portion of London. 'I'hey have lived 
there — the same families — for generations, 
intermarried, and seen little cliange around 
them save that bit by bit^, the river, which is 
opposite their front doors, has been hidden 
from their view by the walls of dock and 
wharf. 

Starting from Deptford Lower Road, 
through a busy thoroughfare of which the 
distinguishing note is a small fore.st of blue 
shirts swinging in the breeze from long poles 
outside the clothiers’ shops, we turn off 
towards the "J'hames and make our way by 
gardens whose green glory has vanished and 
vast yards piled high with timber, till sud- 
denly we come to a bridge that spans a 
portion of the Surrey Commercial Docks. 

Stepping aside for a moment on to the 
little quay, we catch the fresh breezes blowing 
in from the broad, sparkling river. We see 
the tugs going and coming, and get the first 
full whiff of rope and tar — that healthy 
odour of ship and sea that is always sweet in 
the nostrils of the true-born Englishman. 

One tug has a big white board against its 
funnel, and on it is an inscription which is 
puzzling to the landsman. According tathe 
notice - board this tug is a “ Post Office 
Savings Bank and Money Order Office.” 

Curious to know how this latest develop- 
ment of the postal system is worked, I make 
inquiries, and find that the board is treasure- 
trove. It has been picked up floating in the 
river, 'apd the captain of the tug has put it 
up agamst his funnel for purely ornamental 
purposes. 


Soon after leaving the bridge across the 
docks we enter a long, narrow, winding way, 
which is practically a fence of high [)alings, 
with here and there a (juaint dwelling-house 
or an old inn on one side of the strange 
thoroughfare, and at intervals a break in the 
fence leading to the water’s edge and labelled 
“ Right of VVay.” For the next mile or two 
as we make our way “ Down down ” we shall 
find this notice again and again. 

d'here is not much “ way ” in some of the 
lal)elled places. Many of them have gates 
closed and apparently locked, but it is im- 
portant to the inhabitants that some of the 
ancient accesses to the river shcmld be pre- 
served. 'I'he first necessity of a population 
which gets its living mainly by the river is 
that they should be able to get to it. AVe 
shall a])preciate the importance of these rights 
of way more fully when we know that there 
are fre(|uently times when Rotherhithe proper 
is cut off from the rest of the world for ten 
or fifteen minutes. When the bridges are 
up at both ends of Rotherhithe Street the 
inhabitants arc practically prisoneis. 

“Ships that Pass in the Night” is a 
romance we have all delighted in. “Sliips 
that pass in the day ” are realities that the 
natives of Rotherhithe occasionally regard 
with mixed feelings. 

You come into Rotherhithe suddenly, after 
winding in and out between the long line of 
high j)alings, over a footway which is earth 
and gravel and tar and broken shells. You 
don’t meet many people on your road. 
Occasionally you come upon a couple of 
children, a boy and a girl, ragged and muddy 
and ill-shod. They have sacks dirtier than 
themselves over their shoulders. 'Phe sacks 
are full of wood, perhaps pieces of coal — 
anything and everything that the little ones 
have been able to lay their hands upon in 
the way of waterside pickings. 

You think you are going to walk along 
this country roadway between high [filings 
for ever, when suddenly you emerge into 
freedom. The palings have vanished— -a 
step or two and you are in Rotherhithe 
Street, the most extraordinary street in the 
whole of Ixmdon. 

It is a long, narrow, dirty thoroughfare, yet 
from one end to the other it is full of the 
romance of land and sea. As the Old World 
note is dominant on one side of it, so is the 
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New World note on the other. are in old 
“ Redriff,” whence Lemuel Gulliver started on 
his travels, and presently we shall find that 
the boats of the watermen who still ply for 
hire from this ‘‘haven'’ have “Redriff” 
painted on them as their “port of origin.” 
I believe that in all the watermen’s licenses 
Rotherhithe is still described by its ancient 
name. 

Rotherhithe Street follows the bend of the 
river for three and a half miles. On the 
landward side are quaint, old-world house.s, 
ancient inns, shops, and dilapidated little 
dwelling-places, with ships and “things of the 
s'^a ” in the sitting-room window.s. I'here 
are public-houses 
with strange signs 
al)ove them, and 
there are public- 
houses which 
have taken down 
their signs and 
closed their doors 
and are empty 
and desolate. 

We shall pass 
to th(i *back of 
Rotherhithe 
Street before we 
get on to the track 
again, and then 
all the modern 
meanness will 
vanish and we 
shall see the 
romance of a day 
that has passed. 

But back and 
front one thing 
will strike us with 
astonish ment. 

While in both the 
scene will be 
dominated by the 
shipping, we shall not see the river. That 
is wharfed and docked and warehoused from 
view. But everywhere \ve shall .see the 
ships. 

Over the roofs of the houses we shall see 
the masts^ of . the great vessels that pass. 
Across a narrow street here and there the 
lx)wsprit of a big ship will project. In some 
instances it will stretch so far across the 
roadway that the people in the houses 
opposite could swing themselves from their 
second-floor windows on to the bows. 

The housed in Rotherhithe Street run from 
No. I to No. 684; and there is not one of 
them before which, if you give reins to 


your imagination, you cannot linger and be 
interested. 

But I have brought my colleague to take 
sketches, and w'e must wander “Down Town ” 
in Rotherhithe with some method in our 
meandering. 

Soon after entering the street, which, if 
you are tired, will seem interminable, you 
find the foreign note. You have pas.sed a 
Norvs^egian church, “The Kirko,” on your 
way. You have seen a foreign-looking build- 
ing, with a legend upon it in a foreign lan- 
guage, and directly you come to the street 
you find a foreign sailors’ lodging-house, a 
quiet seamen’s reading-room and rest, and 

you see Scar\di- 
navianandl)utch 
names over many 
of the little shops. 
But you do not 
see so many 
foreign sailors 
now. They came 
and made a 
colony in Rother- 
hithe in the days 
of the sailing- 
ships. Now when 
the foreign sailors 
come they go 
farther afield. 
They do not cling 
to the old spot 
like the natives. 
But now and 
again you may 
see the fai r- 
haired, blue-eyed 
Scandinavians 
loitering in the 
street. In the 
little public- 
houses they know 
them well, and 
they can anticipate their orders at the bar. 
The Scandinavian refreshing in Rotherhithe 
enters the house quietly and calls for two 
drinks — a glass of neat whisky and a glass of 
beer. He swallows the whisky, washes it 
down with the beer, nods to the landlord, 
and goes out, 

A little w\ay down the street you come to a 
row of neat-looking houses. The end house 
goes round the corner and has old-fashioned 
bow wMndows and a pretty garden, with a vine 
growing against the back wall.’ This is the 
house and the garden that Besj^nt dealt with 
so picturesquely in “ The Captain’s Room.”, 
Right opposite to it is a big brick building 
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of the barrack order behind a high protecting 
wall. On the wide wooden gates that lead 
to this building we read ‘'The M.A.B. 
Wharf,” and we wonder what the Metro- 
politan Asylums Board can want with a 
wharf in Rotherhithe Street. 

Presently we hear a shrill whistle. We 
look up the street and see an ambulance 
carriage ; tlie driver has a whistle in his 
mouth. 

The signal is answered, the gates of the 


M.A.B. wharf fly open, the amlmlance 
drives in, and the gates close instantly 
behind it. 

A smallpox patient has been driven to the 
building on the wharf. The patient may not 
be kept there long. From the wharf stretches 
a long pier, at the pierhead is a steamer with 
a large red cross upon its paddle-box. 'Phis 
vessel is lying with steam up, ready directly 
the patient has been placed on board to make 
its way down the river, and transfer its stricken 
passenger to the hospital ship lying in Long 
Reach, Dartford. 

The smallpox wharf is vigilantly guarded. 
No curious stranger, be he author or artist, 
can pass those gates, and the rule is a wise 
one, and necessary for the public safety. 
But the scene is a strange one, and so much 
off the track that we feel we cannot let those 
swinging gates hide everything from us. 

So; by the courtesy of the management, 
we get through a wharf on Cuckold's Point, 


and there survey the scene of embarkation, 
the long covered way to the pier, the red 
lamps, and the Red Cross steamer. Then my 
colleague, securing the services of a boatman, 
is rowed out into the river and makes the 
accompanying sketch of the pier of sad 
icance. 

A little way farther along Rotherhithe 
Street is a nunnery, and in the garden at the 
back is a chapel. Fair gardens mc^st of the 
mean-looking little houses had in the old 
days, and many of 
them still remain, 
though sadly deteri- 
orated. In one 
garden there still 
grows a great mul- 
berry trt.H!, and each 
season it yields gal- 
lons of glor.ioiis 
fruit. 

Let us turn down 
a passage and see 
what Rotherhithe 
Street looks like 
from the ba^ck. 

The change is 
remarkable. 1'here 
are big gardens with 
the remains of rural 
picturesquenes s. 
rhert' are boys 
apcrch in trees that 
once were green and 
shady, there are 
ancient boats cut 
in half and stood 
on end as summer-houses. 

'I'imc and neglect have destroyed the 
gardens, but not the (juaint outline of the 
buildings. 'Phe sketch taken fnjm St. Paul’s 
Churchyard -a playground for the little Red- 
riffians — shows the picturesque note in the 
architecture. And high above the roofs 
tower the sails of a three’ master. 

Rotherhithe has its orchard still, but the 
word no longer implies fruit. Yet not so 
long ago the rhubarb gardens of Rotherhithe 
were famous and flowers grew in abundance. 
Even now it is but a step from the wharf 
and the warehouse, the loading and unload- 
ing of waggons, and the dock labourers loung- 
ing against the long, blank wall to the green 
spaces and rustic houses hidden away behind 
the long, never-ending street. In Adam’s 
Gardens, which is reached through a dingy 
street and a narrow entry, you come upon a 
broad courtyard with houses absolutely Dutch 
in their spruceness and cleanliness. Here 
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:he gardens are spick and span, the curtains 
re white, and the windows glisten. 

So rural is this little white paU'h in the 
eart of black by-ways that you are not 
iirprised when you come upon a pair of 
lovers who might have stepped out of a 
icture of pastoral romance. A handsome 
Spanish -looking girl lingers by the garden- 
;ate, over which her sailor lover kuins in the 
iinshine. 

We arc close enough to 
iketch them as they stand. 

-Ve are not quite closc‘ 
nough to hear what they 
jaTC saying. But that tlu‘ 

|old sweet story is being told 
iagain that sunny afternoon 
:in Rotherhithe no one who 
looks at the picture will 
have a shadow of a doubt. 

That is tender romance. 

. A few steps farther on and 
we come once more u])on 
grim reality. 

A group of dock and 
wiiarf hands are lounging 
in the midday sunshine 
near a wharf where they 
are not wanted. They are 
hoping that presently some 
of them may be called in 
and taken on, but many of 
them have been hoj)ing for 
a long time. The docker 
who is taking his dinner- 
hour out in a pipe and a 
lounge can be recognised 
in a moment. So can the 
docker who is leaning 
against the wall with his 
hands in his pockets 
because he has nothing 
else to do. 

The principal employment of many of 
•the.se men is waiting, like Micawber, for 
i something to turn up. They are young and 
i middle-aged and old. Some are .so old that 
iyoLi wonder wl at sort of dock work they will 
; be able to do if tlviy get taken on. Others 
are so yoiitig uid sturdy that you wonder 
how they can have r oniposed their features 
to the dull, listless stare at nothing which is 
common to their calling when trade is slack. 

In strong contrast to the lounging out-of- 
works are the bronzed seafaring men and 
smart dock officials wl>o come by at a brisk 
swing, healthy, hearty, and full of the import- 
ance of being ?live. 

Most of the ship folk carry the sea in 


their faces and in their rig. They walk the 
muddy pavement of the narrow street as 
they would walk the deck, and their eyes 
look keenly ahead under their shaggy 
eyebrows. 

A group of wharf hands are taking their 
dinner hour in a little open space turned into 
a playground for children and provided with 
seat.s. With pipe in mouth they are looking 


at nothing in particular, after the manner of 
their kind. 

They are not conversational, these water- 
side workers, as a rule, in their .spare time. 
To talk is to use one’s breath, and the wharf 
hand does not want to w’aste any during his 
period of rest. 

Right op[)0.site them is a magnificent ^old 
mansion that suggests the riverside residence 
of a nobleman of the old days. It is a 
mansion that might have a love-story — a 
tragedy — even a political plot and a behead 
ing on Tower Hill — connected with it. I 
should not have been surprised iu learn that 
it had a secret chamber and a ghost. 

It is the only big house in Rotherhithe 
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Street, and its gates are of wrought iron and 
of magnificent workmanship. But it has no 
historical romance about it. It was built 
some time in the eighteenth century by a rich 
merchant who owned a wharf hard by and 
wanted to live near his bu.siness. It has a 
courtyard and handsome broad stone steps 
and fine stonework, but it has no stories to 
tell. Yes, it has perhaps one — the story of 
the days when the wealthy merchant lived in 
his business and for his business, and was 
not ashamed of Rotherhithc Street as his 
private address. 

It is a magnificent house, and I have no 
doubt the merchant and his good wife enter- 
tained sumptuously. But the company could 
not have come from the West. To get from 
the West to that end of Rotherhithe Street is 
a journey, even in these days of train and 
tram. Probably the company came by water. 
That does not strike you as you look at the 
house, because the water on the edge of which 
the .Street stands is the one thing you never see 
— until you come to one of the dock bridges. 

Then you have a good view of it if the 
bridge is up, and for some ten minutes or so 
you appreciate the fact that Rotherhithe is 
an island^ and you understand what Be.sant 
meant when he wrote : “ The natives of 
Rotherhithe are by their natural position, 


aided hy the artificial helj) of science, entirely 
surrounded and cut off from the outer world. 
I'hey know about as little of London as a 
Highlander or a Cornish fisherman, and as 
they know not its pleasures they are not 
tempted to seek them. Their occupation 
keeps them for the most part close to theii 
own homes. 

As it is with the grown people so it is with 
tlie young. 'Fhe lads of the village have 
games, but they have their football matches 
on a space which looks like a refuse ground. 
It is l>tiunded on one side by a timber wharf 
and on the other by a row of little houses, 
and there is a dead wall at the back. 

We stop and watch a football match in 
progress. Sturdy, well-built lads are the 
players, and they play remarkably well, seeing 
that the goal is only marked with a couple 
of bricks, that a portion of the ground is up- 
hill, and that every now and then the ball 
goes over the wall. This has to be scaled 
by a youth who is not only athletic and agile, 
but willing to risk the watchman on the other 
side, who has strict orders with regard to 
tre.^passers. 

The teams are entirely local, and there is 
no “ hired talent,^' Here, as everywhere else 
in the neighbourhood, the masts of a ship, 
force themselves into the picture. 
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Long and narrow, shut in and shut away 
though this winding street of Rotherhithe 
that seems to go on for ever is, you are 
reminded at every turn and twist of it that 
you are at the gate of the world. 

Canute made Rotherhithe. It was his 
Sue/. (Janal. It was here that he made his 
waterway that enabled him to sail his ships 
from the lower to the upper Lhimes and 
avoid London bridge, which was fortified. 

You think of the 
built the boats that 
brought a foreign 
ruler to London as 
you look into a 
little boat-builder’s 
yard in the street 
and find half - a - 
dozen surf boats in 
course of construe 
tion for the West 
Coast of Africa. 

Some of the Sea 
King^s descendants 
have travelled far in 
the centuries and 
have discovered 
and conquered 
lands more wonder- 
ful even than those 
the immortal Gul- 
liver sailed from 
Rotherhithe to in- 
vent. 

but the longest 
street in lA)ndon 
does not strike the 
note of world con- 
quest as one wan- 
ders through it to- 
day. 'Fo the poet, 
the dreamer, the 
artist it is filled 
with the atmo- 
sphere of a storied past, 
mercial man it speaks also of the 
past, but in a different way. 

1 he vast docks, which cover half the 
parish, are a great commercial enterprise, and 
here the note of energy and commercial 
conquest is strong, but by the waterside there 
is a change that the natives not only see with 
their eye.s, but feel in their pockets. 

In the drift of things many of the old 
industries have .died, and wharf after wharf is 
lying idle. "I he .silence and dCvSolation of 
some of them are in startling contrast to the 
noise and bustle of fifteen j^ears ago. There 
is one dry dock which used to employ a 


thou.sand men. Now it is a w^harf for land- 
ing foreign glas.s, and its daily work is done 
by six men and a travelling crane. 

But we are not commercial travellers. We 
are only in search of the quaint and the 
picturesque that lie off the beaten track. 
We have spent a memorable day “Down 
Town” in Rotherhithe, for we have seen a 
land that is unique in its character, a i)eople 
who in spite of modern improvements — 


Bridge — are still a community by them- 
selves. 

So much arc they this that everybody 
knows everybody else’s business. All the 
little family secrets spread with lightning 
rapidity. “ The Marconi system is not in it 
here,” says a friend of mine whi?*' was born 
in Rotherhithe Street and has lived there 
all his life, “You have only tq tell some- 
body something at one end of the street and 
say it is a secret, and it is known at the other 
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moored and at 
anchor is borne 
in upon you con- 
tinuously. 

It has lain at 
anchor and been 
moored so long 
that it has ac- 
(juired a restful- 
ncss that has 
something of Rip 
\' an Winkle about 
it. There are dis- 
mantled inns over 
which the ivy is 
creeping, thercj are 
houses boarded up 
in the main street 
that have mgss 
and lichen on the 
roof. There are 
little back rooms 
in humble dwel- 
lings where the 
oak carvings are 
hundreds of years 
old. Until re- 
cently there were 
at least a dozen 
old carved chim- 
ney-pieces in 
Rotherhithe Street 

As you walk , . “ a football matc which would have 

along the three ' ' been worthy a 

miles and a half of consecutively numbered place in South Kensington Museum. There 
houses another thing brings this feature of life are not so many now. A year or two ago 
in Rotherhithe home to you. Everybody a wandering dealer, prying about for old 

knoyrs everybody else by , a Christian name, china ornaments, discovered the chimney- 

The uniformed dock officials, the one police- pieces and bore them away, 

man we meet in pur. day's tramp, the wharf But the street itself remains unaltered in 
clerks, the dock labourers, the . grey-haired its old-world . picturesqueness and quaintness, 

old ladies and the liuxom young matrons, the If* the reader wishes to see this interesting 

baker at his front door, the young- artificer bit of old waterside London for himself, he 

watering his flower-beds in a court of green can do so by taking the train to Deptford 

gardens, all address our friendly guide as I^wer Road from any station on the Under- 

** George.” ground. 

PTom first to last you have the impre.ssion He will want a little assistance to help him 
of isolation. In its earlier days Rotherhithe to find Plough Bridge and High Paling 

was a sort of little Holland, and Butler’s lines Land. But once within the palings he can- 
on the Netherlands have been quoted as not go wrong. After he has passed through 

suitable to its situation: — Rotherhithe Street he will easily discover 

A land that lies at anchor and is moored, Rotherhithe Station, which was orice.tHe end 

In which they do not live, hut go aboard. of the Thames.. -Tunnel. 4f he- dives deep 

With the docks, the shipping, the masts into that he will find frequent trains to bear 

above the houses, and the bowsprits stretch- him back to the beateri track and the 

ing across the street the idea of a land twentieth century. 





N these days of my prosperity 
there have not been wanting 
detractors, anxious to rake 
over all the eml.)ers of my 
past life, if amongst them they 
may discover some scrap of 
evidence to justify their ill-will. One episode 
in my career, and one only, has hitherto 
been “wropt in mystVy,” and it is on this 
that my enemies have fastened. Hints have 
been put into circulation that at a certain 
period of my life 1 was engaged in a scheme 
of imposture, and that nothing but my 
notorious good luck saved me from finding 
myself inside the walls of a prison. In my 
own defence, therefore, I now give publicity 
to an adventure which, for the sake of others, 
1 should otherwise have allowed to remain 
unwritten. To the authors of these ‘‘pin- 
pricks I would say, “ Mark how a plain tale 
shall put you down ! ” 

When d man of forty, not unversed in the 
ways and habits of polite society, takes 
passage from New York to Liverpool in the 
steerage, it is safe to assume that his action 
is dictated by necessity rather than choice. 
Thus, when I took a steerage ticket for 
England by ^ the good ship the CY/y 0/ 
Edinburgh, I was Certainly not guided by my 
own wishes in Eschewing the saloon deck. I 

am fond of my little comforts, and the six 
Vol. 6. 


months of “prospecting” which had cleaned 
me out had failed to render me in any degree 
indifferent to them. I'he future was rosy 
enough, for 1 made no doubt of floating the 
company which would work my claims if I 
could once find myself in lx)ndon. In the 
immediate present cash was painfully “short” 
and strict economy essential. 

d'he steerage accommodation in those 
days, when a liner such as the City of 
Edinburgh took ten days to make the 
passiigc, was devoid of many of the comforts 
which make it more than tolerable to-day. 

Resignation will generally supply the place 
of luxuries, as I found during the uneventful 
eight days which ensued after we had left 
Sandy Hook. The weather had been rough, 
and I spent most of my time on deck, for 
the sights and sounds below were, to say the 
least, uninviting. Towards dusk on the 
evening of the eighth day I was leaning 
over the rail on the lee side of the vessel. 
My thoughts were occupied with my mining 
claims in California, and my plans for raising 
the large capital necessary to turn them into 
a paying concern. In three days at most we 
should reach Liverpool, and the comparative 
ease of the voyage would have .50 give place 
to the activity and worry of business. I 
must have become entirely oblivious of my 
surroundings. Even now I am uncertain 
what happened — whether the rail gave way 
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beneath me, or whether a sudden lurch of 
the huge vessel pitched me bodily over it. 
Whatever the cause, I was suddenly plunged 
headlong into the sea. The momentum 
carried me below the surface, but 1 was a 
strong swimmer — thanks to a boyhood spent 
on the coast — and I mechanically struck out 
with my arms. As I rose into the waning 
daylight on the crest of a huge roller I 
caught a momentary glimpse of the ship, her 
hull looming black against the white foam of 
her wake. To my sight she appeared to be 
stationary, while the surging waste of waters 
in which I struggled seemed to slip away 
from her with sickening velocity, bearing me 
with it. As I sank into the trough of the 
sea I lost sight of the vessel, and a feeling 
of utter desertion and desolation came upon 
me. 

Although the waves were running high 
there were very few breakers, so that 1 had 
no difficulty in keeping on the surface. In 
such a sea it is useless to spend one’s energy 
against the huge force of the billows. I 
knew that my best chance lay in conserving 
my strength by yielding easily to the rise and 
fall of the long Atlantic rollers. But 1 knew 
also that unless my fall from the ship had 
been noticed by those on board 1 was 
doomed. The night was coming on rapidly, 
and a boat would have a hard task to find 
a solitary swimmer before the darkness 
should set in. There was only one course 
for me — to keep afloat until the last possible 
moment, and I braced myself to the effbix^ 
with the tenacity inherent in all living things. 
As my clothes became soddened by the 
water I felt the encumbrance of their 
weight. Timing my movements carefully 
between the waves, I contrived to remove 
first my boots and then my other garments, 
until at length I was as bare as I came into 
the world. 'Fhe emotions which followed, 
the alternations of hope and despair, the 
years of my past life which compressed them- 
selves into moments, the moments that were 
as years, I shall only mention. That I was 
saved this account which I write bears witness, 
but of the manner of my rescue 1 remember 
nothing except a hoarse shout, as with a 
bubbling and gurgling of waters in my ears I 
sank into unconsciousness. 

When I came to myself the thump, thump 
of the engines told me I was again on board, 
almost before I opened my eyes. When I 
did so 1 saw that I was in a cabin of ample 
proportions, decorated in bird’s-eye maple 
with gilt mouldings. From where I lay in 
the bunk I could see that it was the state- 


room of some rich passenger. A dressing- 
b^ of yellow leather lay open on the floor, 
disclosing a luxurious array of toilet 
necessaries made in ivory and adorned with 
gold. I noticed that the bag bore on it the 
one initial “ D,” while on the backs of the 
brushes and similar articles the same letter 
appeared. A row of boots, carefully stretched 
on trees, was disposed in a rack on one side 
of the cabin, and several * suits of clothes 
arranged on trouser-stretchers and coat- 
holders gave evidence that their owner was 
a well-groomed man. I noted these details 
with languid interest as I lay enjoying the 
warmth and comfort of the bunk. I soon 
dozed off again into a light sluml)er. When 
I awoke a man stood by me holding my 
hand, with a finger on my pulse. He was a 
short, hullet-headecl man and wore a pair of 
gold-ri mmed s[)ectacles. 

As soon as he saw that I was awake he 
released iny hand and began to speak in a 
quick, fussy manner. 

“ Aha ! we shall do nicely now, very nicely 
indeed. How are you feeling in yourself, 
my lord? Tt was touch and go with you, 
touch and go.” 

I thanked him and said I was feeling very 
well. 

“ Good, good,” he said ; “ but you will be 
rather weak, of course. We must give you 
plenty of nourishment ; rest and nourish- 
ment.” 

He pressed a button and a steward 
appeared. “ 'rhe beef-tea and the brandy 
at once, Barber,” he commanded. 

I'he man returned promptly, and the little 
doctor made me sit up and take the food. 

“ The estates will not devolve yet, my 
lord,” he observed, rubbing his hands as 1 
drank the beef-tea readily enough. 

I was much puzzled by his remarks. Either 
he was indulging in some mild pleasantry or 
else he laboured under a strange error. 

“ I’hey must have seen me fall overboard ? ” 
I said, inquiringly. ‘ 

“Oh, yes. The captain .saw you him- 
self. He reversed the engines at once and 
a boat was gpt out. 'J'hey had hard work to 
find you, all the same. If 1 may inquire, 
how did you manage to get all your clothes 
off so quickly ? ” 

I looked at him in surprise. 

“ It seemed to me that I had plenty of 
time,” I said. “I must have been several 
hours in the water.” 

“ Dear me I No doubt it would seem like 
that to you,” said the little doctor, looking 
intently at my eyes. 
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I am all right again now, and I 
will just send to the steerage for a rig^out, 
so that I can give up, this cabin to its right- 
ful owner.’* 

“ rhe steerage ? ” he ejaculated. I dis- 
tinctly saw him suppress the shocked look in 
his face as he suddenly made his voice quiet 
and soothing. 

“ Ves, yes,” he said ; “ by-and-by will do 
for that. You must get some more sleep 
fy-st.” 

“ My name is Wilford Pearce,” 1 said ; 
“the steward down there will know.” 

“ Yes, of course, the steward will know,” 
he agreed, but I could see he was merely 
humouring me. 

I decided that 
the best thing 
1 c o 11 1 d d o 
would be to get 
rid of the little 
d o c tor a n d 
think the silu- 
a t i o n over 
(juietly. I let 
my head sink 
wearily on the 
pill o w and 
feigned to fall 
asleep. I say 
feigned because 
that was my in- 
tention, but, in 
fact, 1 was not 
yet strong 
enough to make 
any mental ef- 
fort, and I fell 
into a real 
slumber. When 
I again awoke 
the nourish- 
ment I had 
taken had done 
its work. I felt 
that my vigour 
had returned. 

I remembered 
all that had 
happened and determined that matters should 
be set straight at once. I pushed the electric 
button. In less than a minute the steward, 
whom the doctor had called Barber, came in. 

“ Did you ring, my lord ? ” he asked. 

“ Why do you call me * my lord ’ ” I de- 
manded ; “yoiu know who I am, I suppose ? ” 
Yes, my lord ; you are Lord Dimsdale.” 

“Nonsense,” 1 said;“ I am a steerage 
passenger and my name is Wilford Pearce.” 


He, made, no reply, but coughed in an 
embarrassed way behind his hand. I was 
struck with a sudden idea. . > 

“How many people fell overboard from 
this ship last night ? ” 1 asked him. 

“Only you, my lord.” 

“ That is where you are wrong,” I returned; 
“two people fell overboard — Lord Dimsdale, 
who I very much fear is drowned, and myself, 
Wilford Pearce, a steerage passenger. Go 
down into the steerage at once, like a good 
fellow', and you wull find that Wilford Pearce 
is missing.” 

“ Yes, my 1 ; I mean — I will go and 

inquire.” Suiting the action to the wwd he 

left the cabin. 
I could see that 
he was entirely 
unconvinced, 
but I felt sure 
the result of his 
errand would 
undeceive him. 
He did. not re- 
turn, however, 
and I received 
another visit 
from the little 
doctor. He 
brought the 
captain with 
him. The lat- 
ter was a fine 
type of the sea- 
salt, burly of 
figure and 
bronzed of face, 
looking every 
inch of a com- 
mander in his 
smart uniform. 
This was the 
first time I had 
seen him at 
close (piarters. 
A humble steer- 
age passenger, 
I knew him only 
as a potentate 
visible sometimes on the bridge, remote and 
inaccessible. His speech was blunt and 
vigorous, and his manner had none of the 
obsequiousness visible in every gesture of his 
companion. 

“ Glad to see you on board* again, Lord 
Dimsdale,” said the captain, hfeartily ; “ you 
have been mighty near to Davy Jones’s 
locker.” 

“ Thank you, captain,” I replied ; “ 1 owe 



HE BROUGHT THE CAPTAIN WITH HIM, 
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it to you and your men that I am not stowed 
away in it. I am very glad to see you, 
because I am not Lord Dimsdale and 1 
cannot persuade the doctor here that I am 
only one of your steerage pa.ssengers, Wilford 
Pearce by name.’^ 

The captain stroked his beard. 

“ Aye, aye,” he said, cheerily ; ‘‘ Dr. Brown 
has told me all about that. Well, whatever 
name you sail under, you haven’t lost the 
number of your mess. You had better stay 
where you are, at all events, and get well as 
soon as you can.” 

1 could see that this meddling little doctor 
had poisoned the ('aptain’s mind, and that he, 
too, thought 1 was demented. 1 determined 
to appeal to the ship’s doctor, whom T knew 
well. But at the same moment an idea 
occurred to me which seemed a stroke of 
genius, though, as will be seen, it only pushed 
me deeper into the mire. 1 had rellected 
that a traveller such as Lord Dimsdale would 
have with him a servant, who would see at 
once that I was not his master. 

“ Where is my valet ? ” I asked. 

The two men looked at one another 
significantly. 'Phe doctor spoke to the 
captain in a low voice. ^ 

“ The memory is not destroyed, you see ; 
merely clouded.” He turned to me. “ He 
missed the boat, if you remember, having 
gone back to fetch some luggage which he 
had forgotten.” 

My heart sank within me, and 1 turned in 
the bunk with a groan of despair. 

The captain took the opportunity to slip 
out of the state-room. 

I’he doctor remained. “ You will like to 
have some solid food now ? ” he asked. 

“ 1 am very hungry,” I said, with truth. 
“ I feel as it‘ I could eat an ox.” 

“You shall have something sent up at 
once. The first dinner-bell has rung, but, 
of course, you will not appear this evening.” 

I began to suspect he wished to make a 
prisoner of me. I'he idea annoyed me. 

“ Why should 1 not appear ? ” I demanded. 
“ I am quite recovered.” 

“ Of course, if you wish it, my lord—I 
beg pardon — I mean ” 

“ 1 do wish it,” I said ; “ I shall be 
dressed in ten minutes.” 

He seemed rather doubtful, but eventually 
took the hint and retired. 

When I got out of the bunk and stood on 
my feet I found I was weaker than I had 
thought* The cabin swam round me ; I was 
fain to sit on the bed and wait until the feel- 
ing had spent itself. 1 soon recovered suffi- 


ciently to dress. I selected the necessary 
linen from an ample stock which I found 
in a travelling trunk. Lord Dimsdale’s 
swallow-tail fitted me to a nicety, and it was 
evident that I resembled him in figure at 
least. A glance in the mirror before I sallied 
forth satisfied me that my appearance would 
bring no discredit on the peerage. 

When I entered the saloon the diners had 
already taken their places at the long dining- 
table. I was received with great deference 
by the waiters, who ushered me to a seat 
which had been reserved at the right hand of 
the captain. 'Phe little doctor occuf)ied the 
seat on my own right. I looked in vain lor 
Dr. Churton, who would have recogni.sed me 
at once. By singular ill-luck, too, none of 
the officers who were known to me a})|)eared 
at the table. My immediate companions, as 
if by arrangement, offered only commonplace 
remarks by way of conversation, making no 
reference to the events of the preceding night. 
Although there was a studied avoidance by 
the other passengers of any particular staring 
in my direction, I could not help surprising 
the curious glances of one or two. No doubt 
this foolish Dr. Brown had been talking. We 
had got to the last course when the cai)tain 
rose in his place at the head of the table and 
called out, “ Ladies and gentlemen, charge 
your glasses.” 

I obeyed with the rest, having no inkling 
of what was coming. 'Phe captain continued, 
in a sonorous voice : “ I am sure we all want 
to congratulate one of our shipmates on 
finding this good boat under his feet again. 
This is the first lime we have had the 
pleasure of seeing him at table, and when 
I saw him go overboard yesterday I must say 
1 did not think there was much chance of 
our ever seeing him where he is now. I 
propose to you the toast of Lord Dimsdale. 
Your health, sir.” 

I remained seated while they rose and 
drank my health in the most friendly and 
enthusiastic manner. I felt sure that I had 
at last found an opportunity to get out of the 
false position in which the stupidity of the 
little doctor had placed me. All eyes were 
directed to me as 1 rose to reply. I was 
touched by the humane fellow-feeling which 
they had shown in their manner of accepting 
the toast. Words came easily to me. I said ; 
“ Captain Ross, ladies, and gentlemen, 1 am 
weighed down by a double debt of gratitude 
in responding to the toast of my health, which 
you have drunk in so kind a manner. My 
thanks are due to the gallant fellows who, 
by their promptitude and seamanlike skill, 
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“ I I’KOI’OSE TO YOU THE TOAST OF l.OKD OIMSOALE.” 


rescued me from a sudden and lonely death. dt‘('k, where I puffed away in a state of mind 
'rhe cordiality with which you have welcomed not easy to describe. 

back to life a fellow-passenger who is pen I'hosc who have not^undergone the experi- 
sonally unknown to you 1 lake to be an encc cannot imagine the effect which the 

evidence of that common humanity w’hich combined opinion of a community can have 

binds us all together, and 1 thank you from on a solitary dissenter from accepted con- 

the bottom of my heart. I must take this ventions. In the realms of philo.sophy and 

opportunity, however, of setting right a science only the strongest and most original 

curious error which has arisen in reference minds have had the power to withstand the 

to my name and identity. How the mistake force of orthodoxy. If I had found only 

arose is still a mystery to me. I am not one person who knew, or who would even 

Lord Dimsdale, but a steerage passenger have believed in, my identity I should have 

named Wilford Pearce.’' had no doubts of my own sanity. But now 

'Phis declaration was received in a silence I actually searched in my mind for evidences 
of amazement. As I sat down I became that it was not I who was mistaken. I 
aware that the doctor was busily signalling reviewed the whole of my past life u]) to the 
by signs and facial contortions to the captain, time of my embarking at New York. The 
The latter arose and spoke again. He tried pic'ture was too real, too vivid, for doubt. I 
to cover his evident embarrassment by a was and always had been Wilford Pearce, 
bluff and hearty humour. He said : “ I am and it was by some unheard-of chance that 

sure we are all very pleased with the w'ords everyone took me for this Lord Dimsdale. 

that have fallen from I.ord —from our guest. I determined to go down to the steerage 

As for his nan o, it shall be what he likes, without delay. I should find there people 
We are glad to sec him, one and all.” who knew me, with whom I had dwelt for 

There was son'.e slight commotion among eight days under my own name. I had just 
those around the table, but it soon subsided, arrived at this determination when 1 became 

I could see various wiseacres explaining the aware of a tall, serious-looking man, whom 

situation to those \;ho were not so well- I had seen at the dinner-table. He had 
informed. Pitying glances were cast in my advanced to wdthin a few yards of me, and 
direction, and it was easy to see that every- stood as if in doubt whether to accost me. 
one shared the opinion of the captain and My movement to go decided him.v 
the doctor that I was tlie subject of an un- “Pardon me if 1 take the liberty of intro- 
accountable delusion. I took the earliest ducing myself,” he said, bowing slightly, 
opportunity to escape from the raloon. I “ May I give you my card ? ” 
obtained a cigar and took refuge on the I took the card and read the name of Sir 
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Frederick Sawyer. I knew him well by 
reputation as one of the leading Harley 
Street consultants for mental cases. I told 
him that his name was familiar to me, and 
that 1 was glad to make his acquaintance. 

“That makes things easier for me,” he 
replied ; “ you will at least listen to what I 
have to say.” 

“With the greatest pleasure,” I assured 
him. 

We sat down in two deck-chairs. He 
rested his elbows on the wicker arms and 
brought his hands together with the finger- 
tips lightly touching one another. While he 
was speaking he kept patting them thought- 
fully together. 

“ The position is briefly this,” he said. 
“As a student of mental <ascs 1 am of 
opinion that you arc lieing treated erroneously, 
even dangerously. It is quite impossible, 
however, for me to interfere with the medical 
officer of the shif) ; indeed, I fear T am 
infringing professional etiquette in thus 
approaching you on the matter. At the 
same time I cannot see a valuable life thrown 
away under my eyes.” 


position of the medical profession have my 
entire concurrence — I may say that you have 
the thanks of the entire faculty.” 

“ I have made no speech at Manchester,” 
I began, hopelessly ; but he interrupted me 
again. 

“ Ah ! you do not remember that either. 
It is precisely in reference to this lapse of 
memory — quite temporary, I assure you — 
that 1 wish to sjicak. I.istcn to me very 
attentively, please.” 

He had got thoroughly into his profes- 
sional manner, and I felt the hypnotic 
influence to which most patients succumb 
in the presence of the specialist. 

“ Voii have received a violent shock to 
the nervous system, the result of your fall 
overboard and the subseejuent exhaustion. 
On your return to consciousness you develop 
a partial loss of memory affecting specific 
subjects. Thus you declare that your name 
is Pearce, and that you embarked in the 
steerage. You are also at fault in regard to 
the name of Captain Coodman, whom you 
address as Captain Ross. The case is not 
uncommon. In my hands the disorder 



“ YOU HAVE RECEIVED A .VIOLENT SHOCK TO THE NERVOUS SYSTEM.’ 


“ I am afraid 1 do not quite follow you,” I 
said. “My life, of course, is a valuable one 
to me 

He interrupted me with a deprecatory 
gesture. 

“It is valuable to more than yourself, 
Lord Dimsdale. I do not hesitate to say it 
is valuable to the nation. I read your recent 
speech at Manchester ; your remarks on the 


has nearly always yielded to treatment ; 
but not to the treatment which you are 
receiving. The theory of indulging the 
hallucinations of the patient is obsolete. 
The memory piust be restored by im- 
pressing on the brain the real facts, not 
the imaginary ones. In your case I should 
relate these to you and direct you constantly 
to keep them before your mind. As they 
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become* familiar the lesion will gradually 
heal/^ 

I think it was at this point that the spirit 
of mischief entered into me. 

“ I always endeavour to keep an open 
mind on all subjects,” I answered. “ If you 
will relate to me the facts which I am sup- 
posed to have forgotten, 1 will do my best to 
bring them to my recollection.” 

“ You will make an admirable patient, one 
to whom I may almost promise a speedy 
cure. Shortly, then, you are Lord Dimsdale, 
the seventh peer. Immediately on com- 
mencing the voyage you suffered severely 
from sea-sickness and ke[)t your cabin. 'I'he 
first time you came on deck you had the 
misfortune to fall overboard. You were 
rescued providentially, but in a state of 
insensibility. On recovering, we find your 
memory impaired. You remember falling 
overl)oard, you speak of your valet, and in 
most res{)ecls the action of your brain is 
normal. But there is evidently a lesion. 
'Vo convince you of this, T may tell you that 
inquiries have been made on board. The 
name you assert to be yours does not appear 
on the ship’s passenger-list, nor do the 
steerage people miss one of their number. 
It must be apparent, then, to your own 
logical faculty that you are mistaken.” 

How much longer he would have gone 
on I do not know. At this point 1 burst 
into a fit of laughter, long and loud. 'Fhe 
ludicrous side of the situation took .sudden 
possession of me. There was something 
hysterical, too, in my mirth. My mind had 
been on the stretch ever since the moment 
when I awoke to find that 1 was someone 
else in spite of myself. I stood in danger of 
going mad in real earnest. The laughter 
relieved me. I came to a sudden determina- 
tion. If these good people would allow me 
to be no one but Lord Dimsdale I would 
humour them. After all, I was very well off in 
my new character. My quarters were roomy 
and comfortable, and I had all the acces- 
sories ready to uiy hand. The cuisine of the 
saloon would suit me much better than steer- 
age fare. Itistead of being looked upon as 
an . unfortunate candidate for the lunatic 
asylum, I should enjoy the respect and dis- 
tinction which belong to an English peer. 
We could not be more than one day’s run 
from Queenstown, according to my reckon- 
ing. Once in England I made no doubt of 
getting matters explained or of slipping away 
quietly. 

The specialist watched me intently until 
my paroxysm subsided. 


“ Pardon me, my dear sir,” I said, as soon 
as I could speak, “ but the absurdity of 
supposing myself to be this imaginary Pearce, 
when everyone else knows my name is Dims- 
dale, has taken me quite unawares.” 

“ Do not apologize on my account,” said 
the physician ; “ it was a crisis, and a most 
important one. You may even find your 
mind quite clear now.” 

*‘It is perfectly clear,” I replied, “and I 
am infinitely indebted to you for so rapid a 
cure ; I should not wonder if my case con- 
stitutes a record.” 

“ It is naturally very gratifying to me,” 
said the consultant, making a great effort to 
conceal his self-satisfaction ; “ but now I 
would venture to suggest an adjournment to 
the smoking-saloon. You will find this night 
air rather chilly.” 

I assented at once and we went down. 
It .soon got about that Lord Dimsdale had 
come to himself again. I received con- 
gratulations from the captain and from little 
Dr. Brown, though I could discern that the 
latter would rather have seen me raving mad 
than cured by Sir Frederick. 

Before retiring to rgy cabin that night I 
nearly threw everything into confusion again 
by asking the physician how soon we were 
expected to sight Queenstown. 

Me looked at me sharply. 

“ You mean Sandy Hook, surely ? ” he said. 

I took a leap in the dark. 

“Yes, of course I mean Sandy Hook,” I 
answered, calmly. 

“We shall make it in about seven days.” 

Sandy Hook ! It was the clue to the 
whole mystery. Before going to my state- 
room I went on deck again to where one of 
the boats was slung. Under pretence of 
lighting a cigar I struck a match. On the 
port-bow of the boat was painted in un- 
mistakable letters, “ Ss. Ofv of Glas^mv,'' 

I went to bed in a stale of mind bordering 
on the diabolic. In proportion as the future 
had become complicated the past lay clear 
before me like an open map. The City of 
Edinburgh^ Captain Ross, bound for Liver- 
pool, had dropped me overboard. I had 
been picked up by the City of Glasgow^ Cap- 
tain Goodman, a twin ship, bound for New 
York. She must have lost Lord Dimsdale 
within a few minutes of my own catastrophe. 
How had he fared? In all human probability 
the waves of the Atlantic rolled oyer him for 
ever, while I reigned in his stead 1 

The days which followed before our arrival 
at New York were about the most remarkable 
in a life which has been far from uneventful. 
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Nevertheless, I shall make no diary of them 
here. The few men of whom I made friends 
I remember still with pleasure and friendship : 
the match-making mammas who were so good 
as to submit ‘their wares to me, the toadies 
and flatterers who hung about my title, will 
be sufficiently rewarded if this relation by 
good luck should meet their eyes. In fiction 
my adventure would have had a romantic or 
a melodramatic ending. In actual fact the 
conclusion was sufficiently prosaic. 'Fhe first 
tender had scarcely attached herself to us and 
handed in her papers when the captain re- 
quested my pre- 


The captain puzzled his brains for a few 
minutes, then his features relaxed and he 
laughed aloud. 

“All I will say, Mr. Pearce, is that you 
have done it very well.” He used a stronger 
expression, which sounds better than it looks. 
“ Oh, what a roasting I am going to give 
little Brown — and Sir Frederick, too — and 
the little widow ! Why, bless me ” (again I 
adapt), “ you have sold us all 1 ” 

He continued to chuckle as the various 
incidents of the voyage occurred to him, but 
I came to business with all the diplomacy 1 

could command. 


sence in his 
cabin. He held 
a telegram in his 
hand. 

“ Read that, 
please,” he said, 
handing it to 
me. 

T took it and 
read as fol- 
lows : — 

“ Picked up 
by Cifv of Edin- 
burgh, Leave 
things care of 
Company. Ar- 
riving next boat. 
— Di m sdal e, 
Queenstown.” 

“So Lord 
Dims dale w^as 
saved too,” I re- 
marked. 

“ Lord Dims- 
dale ! ” he ejacu- 
lated. “Who 
the deuce are 
you, then ? An 
impostor ? ” 

“There is no 



“Don’t you 
think the story 
had better be 
kept quiet, cap- 
tain ? ” I asked. 

“ What, and 
loseall thefun ? ” 
“ Well, it will 
not he fun for 
Lord Dimsdale ; 
and, when you 
come to think of 
it, there are 
othca* [)eople.” 

“ By Jove ! I 
believe you are 
right ; the Com- 
pany would 
hardly care for 
it to get about. 
But I ww>7 roast 
Brown,” he in- 
sisted, chuckling 
anew at the re- 
collection. 

“Certainly, 
roast him as 
much as you 
please ; but in 
the meantime I 


need for any read that, please.’ he said.” should like to 


hard words, 

Captain Goodman,” T replied. “Tam Wilford 
Pearce, a steerage passenger to Liverpool by 
the City of Edinburgh. It appears you 
dropped Lord Dimsdale and picked me up 
in his place. Have the goodness to re- 
member that I declared my name to you and 
Dr. Brown, as well as to the whole saloon, 
on the day of my recovery. Since no one 
would allow me to be Pearce I had perforce 
to become Dimsdale, and 1 preferred being 
regarded as a sane man to passing for a 
lunatic. That is all. Think it over and tell 
me what else I could have done.” 


remark that 

Liverpool is my port, not New York.” 
“You mean ” 

“ I mean tiiat 1 have had to use money 
belonging to Lord Dimsdale. I can pay 
that back out of my winnings on the ship’s 
run, but I shall not have the price of a 
passage left.” 

“ Leave that to me,” he said, good- 
naturedly. “You shall have a passage, Mr. 
Pearce.” 

“ A saloon passage ? ” 1 inquired. 

“ It shall be a saloon passage,” he said, still 
laughing. And he was as good as his word. 




Mr. Cyril Maudes Dressing-Room and its Pictures in 

Grease-Paint. 


NIQUE is the only term which 
('an in any way describe the 
room at the Hay market in 
wliieli Mr. ("yril Maude trans- 
forms himself from the ordinary 
habit of his life, now into the 
debonair man about town and now into the 
old man, reputable or disrejnitable, p)olishe(l 
or l)attered, typical examples of which may 
be found in l^ord Ogleby in “ A Clandestine 
Marriage,” on the one hand, and old Eccles 
in “ ( 'ast(.‘,” on the other. 

Mr. Maude’s room is made uniciue by its 
mural decorations, contributed to by many 
artists who have been at various times his 
visitors. Where other people have their 
pic'tuves framed and 
mounted to hang on 
the walls, those of Mr. 

Maude’s room are 
done on tlui walls 
thems(.‘lvt‘s and ren- 
dered the mori^ not- 
able by reason of the 
fact that they are done 
in grease-paint. 

There may have 
been a time when the 
term “ grease-paint ” 
would have needed a 
word of explanation. 

N owaday s, however, 
when what were at one 
time the Eleiisinian 
mysteries of the fairy- 
land known as “ behind 
the scenes ” are even 
as an open book, all 
the delights of 
which have been read and re-read, there 
is no need to explain that it is the generic 
name for the colours with which actors 
make up their faces for their parts. It 
is a curious medium, made the more interest- 
ing by reason of the fact that something 
similar has been recently brought to the 
notice of the artistic world for use instead of 
the regulation Oil paints, put on with bristle 
brushes. Those who have used grea.se-paint 
aver that it is evem superior to pastel, as the 
colours cannot dust off. 

For the purposes of this article Mr. 
Maude s room may be divided into six parts, 
in order that the position of the pictures 

, Vol. Jtxviii.— 7 


may be the better identified. Or, rather, to 
be more accurate, let us say six parts and an 
annex, the annex being the mirror of the 
wardrobe. On this Mr. W. W. Jacobs, as 
great a favourite in his way with the readers 
of I'liE Stkani) and the reading world at 
large as Mr. Maude is with the playgoer — 
and no greater crompliment coiiM be paid 
him -has made a characteristic sketch of a 
schooner. 

It came about this way. Mr. Jacobs went 
one evening to see Mr. Maude, who, it will 
be remcmliered, created the leading part in 
“ Jerry Eundler,” the play Mr. Jacobs and 
Mr. (‘harles Rock wrote for him. “What is 
your new story going to be?” Mr. Maude 
not unnaturally 
asked. “Oh, about 
a schooner,” replied 
Mr. Jac(3bs ; “ a ship 
rigged like thi.s, you 
• know,” and picking up 
a stick of white paint 
off the dressing-table 
he made a few quasi- 
hieroglyphs on the 
only available place of 
sufficient si/e. “ Sign 
it,” said Mr, Maude., 
Mr. Jacobs put his 
name to it. “Now we 
have another picture,” 
said Mr. Maude, and, 
turning to his dresser, 
he added, “William, 
see that itisnotrubbed 
out/’ Unhappily, 
however, some of Mr, 
Maude’s visitors have 
at times brushed against it, and a few qf the 
lines are blurred, but that does not make 
any difference in the regard which the actor 
entertains for the sketch. 

On the wall Ivetween the wardrobe and 
the door leading from Mr. Maude’s dressing- 
room into his office are four sketches. At 
the top is a man riding a short-tailed, dapple- 
grey horse home from the field and leading 
another of exactly the same type and colour- 
ing. M'his is the work of Miss B, Renton, 
who was at one time a meif.oer of the 
Haymarket Company. It need hardly be 
sai(i the design is manifestly founded on the 
famous picture by Rosa Bonheur. The maai, 




A SCHOONER— -BY MR. W. W. JACOBS. 
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HORSES — BY RUSS M. II. KENTON. 

in a blue shirt and brown trou- 
sers, done with two “lining 
sticks,^’ has his back turned to 
the spectator, and he“i.s appa- 
rently looking over his .shoulder 
to see if his comrades are fol- 
lowing. 

Immediately below it is a Tier- 
rot by Mr. Bernard Partridge, 
Mr. Punch’s second cartoonist, 
who, as Mr. Bernard Gould, is 
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BY MR. UKKNAKD BAKTKID(;U. 
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A UI.OWN— liV MK. A. G. iiNSLOW, 


high lights — but also because it was done 
from n)eiiK)ry over a year after the actor had 
ceased playing the part. 

On tiie little strip of wall between the 
dressing-table and that in which the fireplace 
is set are three jiictures. At the top is 
a clown holding out a paper hoop through 
which a black French poodle with a red 
ribbon tied in a bow around its neck is 
about to jump, as it has jumiied through 
another hoop which the clown holds behind 
him. It is the work of Mr. A. (i. Onslow, 
one of the junior members of the company 
of the Haymarket 'Theatre, where he has 
been engaged for the last two years. 'The 



“THE jKWSL 0.- A‘iIA"-ltV MJ.SS IJ. DALMN. 


most cursory ^ance at the reproduction of 
his work, winch i.s done with three colours — 
white, black, rtid — will testify to the 

young artist’s skill. Indeed, no less an 
authority than Mr. Punch has recognised 
it by .^cceptini^ all the drawings which Mr. 


Onslow has, so far, sent in. Beneath it is 
a Japanese .spaniel appropriately called “The 
Jewel of Asia,” with a red ribbon round its 
neck and a Japanese umbrella held in the 
right “hand” over its liead. It is unfor-s 
tunately impossible for a reproduction to 
give any idea of the cleverness with which 
the design on the outside of the umbrella is 
indicated by a few spots of vermilion on a 
green background, while the lining is made 
by “No. 3 .” It is the work of Miss B. 

1 )allin, a sister of Miss Darrell, the well-known 
actress, who has recently made so great a 
success on the musical comedy stage. Miss 
Dallin is also responsible for the bulldog 
which, with scarlet coat and black busby, 
represents a British (Irenadier, who is the 
pride of the Army. Between the two dogs, 



A URITISH (ikENAlJIEU BV MISS JJ. DALLIN. 


SO different in their characteristics, is an im- 
})rcssionist sketch of a girl by Mr. Arthur 
Collins, the popular managing director of 
1 )rury Lane 'Theatre. It is invariably known as 
“ The Girl We Would Like to Meet ” by those 
who visit Mr. Maude, and its existence throws 
a plea.sant light on the way in which business 
matters arc often conducted in the theatrical 
world. Having some business to transact, 



*THE GIRL WE WOULD UKE TD BY 

MR. ARTHUR COLUMS. 
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Mr. Collins called one night to see Mr. 
Maude. While they were talking Mr. Collins 
picked up two or three sticks of paint, and 
with a line here and a smudge there i)r()duced 
the sketch of a lady wearing a brown fur boa 
and a white chiffon cloak with a scarlet bow 
in her fair hair. Most of the face is made 
by the grey wall paper, though the effect at 
a little distaiK'e is nimarkable. 

On the wall over the manteljjiere the 
place of honour may be said to be lield by a 
portrait of the late Lord Salisbury, by Mr. 
Leslie Ward (“ S|)y,” of Vanity la/r). It is 
in many ways one of the most Llaborate and 
finished of tlu: ja'etures, and re|)resenls the 
famous statesman in the House of Lords, in 
witness of which fact he is represented silting 
on a red-covered bench which has all the 
quality of leather. It is not only by com- 
parison, but in itself, a remarkable jiiece of 
work, and was evidently a labour of love, for 
Mr. Ward spent two hours on each of two 


obvious, for at the time it was done Mr. 
Kruger was playing a very prominent part 
in the political world. It is brilliantly 
executed, and it is worth recalling the fact 
that, although Tom Browne has a large 

A riRATE — BY MR. H. ARTHUR HOGG. 




LORO SAI.ISnURY. 

BY MR. LKSLIK WARD 
SPY ”). 


KRUGER — BY MR. TOM 
BROWN K. 


MISS SYIHI. CARLISLF.—BY 
MISS M. H. CARMSI.E. 


MR. CYRIL MAUDE AS THE 
LITTLE MIMSTEr”— BY MR. 
HOI. MAN CLARK. 


evenings on it. It is one of tlie Ix'st like- 
nesses ever produced of the late l.ord 
Salisbury. 'That is the opinion of the Hon. 
Edward Cecil, one of his sons, as w'ell as of 
Lady Halsbury, who was greatly struck with 
it w’hen, on one occasion, she had the oppor- 
tunity of seeing it. 

Next to it is a life-like portrait of Mr. 
l^ruger by Mr. Tom Browne. Under it are 
the appropriate words, “ I’m Watching Yer,” 
for Giom Paul is looking with crafty, sidelong 
eyes at the Prime Minister, of whom he did 
not get the better in a memorable encounter. 
The reason for the selection of the subject is 


acquaintance in the theatrical world, this 
picture was the first occasion on which he 
ever used grease-paint — with the result 
that he made his dress shirt in an awful 
mess with it. 

Near Oom Paul is a portrait by Miss M. H. 
Carlisle of her sister, Miss Sybil Carlisle, who 
played the leading part in “ The Second in 
Command ” when, in consequence of ill- 
health, Miss Winifred Emery had to give up 
acting for a time. Next to Miss Carlisle is a 
portrait of Mr. Maude as Gavin ,Disbart in 
** The Little Minister,” by Mr. Holman Clark. 
Above this is a pirate by Mr. H. Arthur Hogg, 
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A DUTCHMAN— liV MK. TOM riROWNK. 

The artist is Captain BrOwn, who had probably 
one of the most unique experiences during 
the South African War, for he was wounded 
three times in twenty seconds between the 
finger-tips and the elbow of his right hand, 
and the drawing 
was done with the 
left hand. 

On the wall 
between the man- 
telpiece and the >, 
dressing-table is a 
characteristic ' 
sketch of a Dutch- 
man by Mr. Tom 
Browne. The out- ^ 
line of the face 
diifers from that 
of most of the 
other pictures in | 
that it is drawn t 

* . . *11*. CYRIL MAUDE AS " ECCLES — 

With a pencil, but ry mr. h. m. pagex. 

the cigar is of 

'grease-paint, a few touches of which in “No. 
3 " suggest the coat, which has facings in 
vermilion and buttons in lake, of which last 
J tolpur shaded with blue the voluminous 
S trohsers are made. Near it is a sketch of 
Mt* Maude as old Eccles, by Mr, H. M. 
who once did a fine portrait of Mrs. 

exhibited in the Royal 

|■■A^emy. P" 

" dre^ing-table i$ an 


outline sketch by Mr. L. Raven-Hill of Mr. 
Maude as Bapehild in “ The Manoeuvres of 
Jane,” a play which, it was said, was trans- 
formed from a comparative failure as a 
comedy into a brilliant success as a farce by 
Mr. Maude’s ori- 
ginal treatment of I 
the leading part. I 
The largest 
stretch of wall is 
that opposite the 
mantelpiece. Be- 
fore us is another 
sketch of Mr. 

Maude as old 
Eccles, by Mr. 

Basil Got to, the 
well-known sculp- 
tor, who has got 
the maximum 
effect with the 
minimum use of 
colour, ten little 
lines of white, for 
instance, suggest- 
ing the shirt-front. 

'rhe sketch has 
an interest of its 
own, for it was the 
last painting Mr. 

Gotto ever did. 

Why this renun- 
ciation he is un- 
able to explain, 
but the fact re- 
mains. A grave „ 

^ MR. CYRIL MAUDE AS “ BAPCHILD 

(|UeStlon con- — HV mk. l. raven-him.. 

fronted him in the 

design. Should he portray Mr. Maude with the 
“debauched greed of Eccles,” or endow Eccles 
with what he has called the “ benign charac- 
teristics ” of Mr. 

Maude? The 
interests of artis- 
tic truth and dra- 
matic realism 
conquered, as 
they con- 

Mr. 
own 
for there 
con- 
actor 

on the stage, 
no one 
who endeavours 
more to efface 
his own indivi- 

OrKIL MAUDE AS ECCLES -r 

aiiahty in favour * miu eaixl oorro* 
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MR. AND MRS. MAUDE AND THE BABY ’’—BY BARON ROSENKRANTZ. 



I 


MISS constancy, COLUlErt AS '* I.AOY SNKKKWELL 
BY MR. 110I.MAN CLARK. 

of the character he represents, whatever that 
character may. , be, 

By olQ Eedes >|s an admirable portrait of 
Miss Constance as Lady Sneerwell in 
feller Scsmdal,” another of Mr. 
Clarkes Dtdi^ while in the 


Ctok's prddnetions ; while in the 
. .^ight-Iiand Corner is a caricature of 
Ij^e .■ Mr,' ,> ^^^ladstprie' v: hy ' Harry 


Fumiss, the famous 
collar of the Grand 
Old Man being even 
more of a caricature 
than usual, a sin — 
if it be a sin — which 
may be forgiven 
the artist, seeing that 
it was he who in- 
vented the “Glad- 
stone collar.” 

Over Mr. Glad- 
stone’s head is a 
“Street in Westmin- 
ster,” by the Rev. 
Canon Norris,^ whose 
fag Mr. Maude was 
when he was at the 
Charterhouse. In the 
distance ^V estminster 
Abbey looms high 
between the houses, 
and looking close into 
the picture one sees, 
what is not possible 
to see in the repro- 
tUiction, an impres- 
sionistic suggestion of 
an omnibus with many 
people on the outside 
to the right 

“ A STREET IN *.>f tllC Cab 

and almost 
NORRIS. running in- 
to the man 
with the barrow. 

Over it is a classical 
subject by Baron 
Rosen krantz. As 
will be seen, it repre- 
sents a man and a 
woman fleeing be- 
fore a pursuer, the 
man dressed in a 
greeny brown tunic and 
the woman in a scar- " 
let robe with a golden 
cincture around the 
waist. I'he artist has . 
not given it a name, 
but it is alwa y s ' 
humorously referred to as “a picture of 
Mr. and Mrs. Maude and the baby.” 

The largest picture gn t^^is wall is ; ah 
exceedingly elaborate winteif sccne by 
Joseph Harker, w'hose work on the 
audiences at the Haymarto^ have so 
had occasion to admire. iThe picture, 

^rits a' dieted atretchiof 


MR. CLAIJSTONF, — 

BY MR. HARRY FUKNIBS 
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Mr. J ules Good- 
man. . It suggests, 
it heed liardly be 
said, “ Babbie ” in 
a tragic mood 
rather than the 
ligliter side of her 
nature, and rey)re- 
sents her bl^ick Imir 
cr()^Yned with rowan 
berries, an excellent 
effect obtained, it 
must be admitted, 
in the most rough 
and ready manner 
by a few dal;)s of 
paint. Under the 
•'- CaSL* ““I “Uabhit;” is Caii- 

■■■ tribiition in the 

) *>. sliay)e of a night 

scene, an arrango 
meni in three 

where a sluggish stream meanders beneath a colours l)lack, \vhite, and red. 'I'he white 

little bridge. In the background stands a rcjaesents tlu.‘ moon, the red the lights in 

castle, like a rugg(?d rock in the* gathering the lighthouse and on the boat with their 

gloom, wdiich is relieved by the rial glow of reflection in the water, while everything else 

the setting .sun. is done in the black. It is signed in pencil, 

At the extreme end of the wall on the and in letters too small to be seen, “By 

other side of Mr. Ilarkers landscape is a (Captain Marshall.” It is a memento of 

portrait of Miss Knu'ry as Lady Bab- 
bie in “ I he Little Minister, by ^ moksk s in:Ai >— bv major john MAiTin-Avp. 




.< A NlOUt CifTAIN *‘THB LITTlifS MINISTER A VENETIAN SCKNE- 

»VTKB I.ATR MR. jOHNCUUCHk BY CANON NoRKI^, 


MR. CYRIL MAUDE^S DRESSING ROOM AND ITS 


many pleasant hours spent with Mr. Maude for the second or third act. It 
during the times when the dramatist’s plays room, with a brownish pa|>er and a stror^^' 
have been in rehearsal at the Hay market, pattern on it. As Mr. Maude 

and it has formed the subject of many a Canon and he talked about Italy, 

jest on Mr. Maude’s part. Whenever he is said, “I wish you would let me have one y?;" 
exhibiting his mural picture gallery he invari- your sketches of Venice.” The Canon repHed; ! 
ably describes it as “ the little thing Sargent that he would with pleasure. Yes,” said Mr. • : 

did for me.” “Oh,” the visitor is sure to Maude, “but do it now.” “How in tlia' 

remark, “ how delightful ! world can I do that, when 

What a breadth of atmo- I neither paint nor 

sphere! What a W'onderful colours nor brushes with 

suggestion of space, and j| me?” Mr. Maude pushed 

what charming colouring ! ” K' . ' the tray of grease-paints )ie 

Whether Mr. Sargent would || ■ used for making-up over to 

endorse these views is alto- p* -'j: his friend. “There you 

gether another matter, but | are; do it here, on the 

henceforth ("aptain Mar- \'^UVl 4 ® wall.” Without brushes, but 

shall, one of the most merely with his thumb and 

charming “maktys of t lingers, the canon set to 

plays” of our time, will no [<■. ~ work, never having tried 

longer he able to he made |il%; ^< ''1 ^ thing before. It 

to pa.ss ill jest as one of the |f-} ' ' 'i did not take many minutes, 

greatest artists of our day, J-;' he found what the 

for “the snap has been |;'i ' /li other artists have found, 

given away,” to use a fami- 1 ^ '5 diat grease-paint is a de- 
liar Anierit'an colloquialism, fe V'l lightful medium to work 

'lb the right of the [)or- When the picture 

trait of Miss Emery is a vknuk-my .on Nr)KKis. was finished Mr. Maude 

sketch of “ 'Phe Little insisted on inviting several 

Minister,” liy the late Mr. Gulich, who did of the other members of the company in to 

such brilliant work in black and white for see it. 'Then he sent for a frame-maker and 


most of the wechdy illustrated papers, and 
w'hose untimely death has caused his contri 
hution to remain unfinished. Ly its side is 
the head of a hor.se looking out of the stable 
whiidow ill a red brick wall. It is by Major 
John Matlhew.s, who.se skill in ].)ainting 
cavalry horses is so well known. ILmeath it 
is a Venetian scene by Canon Norris, which 
may he said to have I icon the starting-point 
of Mr. Maude’s collection. It 


had a frame and glass fixed to it on the 
wall. When he w^as leaving the Comedy some 
of the carpenters, knowing his partiality for 
the skc!tch, cut it out of the wall, even as 
certain admirers had the picture of “ 'I'rilby’s ” 
foot removed and gave it to him. 

Above Miss Emery’s portrait "is another 
Venetian scene by (hnon Norris, who, it is 
interesting to recall, won the Leech pri;je in 
his year at Charter- 


is not done on the wall, tliough 
it is a wall picture. In the 
days when Mr. 

Maude w^as one of 
the leading actors 
at the Comedy | 
Theatre Canon 
Norris used occa- 
sionally -to go to 
see him. In the 
spring of 1896 the 
.Canon had been a woi 





A WOUNDKIJ »OKR AND JUS NURSli — UY MISS B, UAi.LtN. 


house. It is not 
generally remem- 
bered that Leech 
was a Carthusian, 
and in his honour 
an annual prize was 
instituted for th^ 
best water - colour ; 
drawing done by a 
student. 

At the right 
of this sketch 


painting in Mly. 

Shortly after he returned he went to the 
Comedy to see Maude, and as it was 
about altogether too late for 

the play, tie at once to Mr. Maude’s 

was making-up 


is another of; 
Miss Dallin’s dog subjects, the bloodhound: 
representing a wounded Boer, while the 
spairiel is a Bed Cross nurse. With admiriiig, 
if furtive, gaze, the Boer asks, fh the words W 
the song then so {xipular, “ TeH me, gehtlfef ; 
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maiden, are there any more at home like 
you ? ’’ 

Next we come to a sketch in chalk 
by Mr. Mac- 
beth Raeburn 
of a lady of 
“ 'rhe School 
for Scandal ” 
period; and 
next to it a 
landscaf)e by 
Mr. George 
G i d dens, 
done when he 
was a mem- 
ber of the 
Hay market 
C o m j)any. 

Mr. Giddens 
is one of the 
best -known 
amateur pain- 
ters in the 
dramatic pro- 
fe.ssion, and 
the river 
scene is emi- 
nently cha- ^ 

racteristic of liis work. Under it is a skcU'li 
by Mr. Charles Brookfield of Mr. Henry 
Kemble on a bi- 
cycle— p.^rhaf)s as 
a humorous me- 
mento of the fact 
that Mr. Kemble 
always rides a tri- 
cycle. It was done 
on a half sheet of 
note-paper, and it 
is safe to .say was 
not intended to 
have the promi- 
nent place which 
has been bestowed 
on it. ("lose by is 
the contribution 
of Dr. J. M. Bar- 
rie to the gallery. 

It is said to be the 
6nly drawing ever 
made bytheauthor 
of ‘‘The Little 
Minister/^ “ The 
AdmiTabJe Crich- ^ 

tOn^. “Little 15V MR. J. M. 15AKRIE. 

Mary*” fud other 

aotSei^fal pMys- It i* perhaps the 
lat of w'ork of Mr. Barrie’s hands 
|0|sjidtorj^nal, and if for no other 
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reason is worthy of note. It represents the 
well-known idea, of the soldier followed by a 
dc J going through a door, a perpendicular line 
representing the door, the top one the sol- 
dier’s bayo- 
net, and the 
curly one be- 
n(?ath the 
dog’s tail. 
Just by it is 
a speaking 
likeness of the 
late Phil May 
l)v himself, 
with, b e - 
neath, the le- 
gc.aid “Thank 
God, 1 have; 
finished ! ! ! 
Phil May.” 
'The reason 
of the out- 
1) u r s t w a s 
characteris- 
tie. ( 'olle(‘- 
tors of thea 
trieal sou ve- 
il i r s h a v t; 

«im(;ng their mo.st Imrished j)ossessioiis one 
containing liftcen pictures of the various cha- 
racters in “ 'The Little Mini- 
ster,” done by the dead 
artist. 'The time for the 
anniversary it was to celc- 
irate was ra|)i(lly a])proach- 
ing, but the jiielures were 
not fortht oming. At length, 
after many reminders, he 
turned up with them at 
the theatre one evening 
and was shown into Mr. 
M a u d e’s re lom . “ ' There, ” 
he said, “are your pic- 
tures at last.” “And 
now you are here, you 
may as well do 
something on my 
mmm wall,” blandly 
r e f ) 1 i e d Mr. 
Maude. “ Cer- 
tainly,” .said the 
artist, and he pro- 
duced the chara 9 - 
teri.stic .sketch of 
himself with the 
pH inevitable cigar 
I in hjs mouth, and 

I he marked his delight 
Full. MAY— »v HJMSBi.F, t)y adding the legend* 



Zohara. 

A STORY OF 'I'HIC SPANISH SHORES, 
liv Max Pkmhf:rt()n. 


T certainly was a ridiculous 
thing that, aftc.T so much talk 
of the dangers of Navia and 
of the Iniry who was suj)|)osed 
to rule its shores, we should 
find oursclv(‘s compelled to 
run for shelter then* at three o\‘lock upon a 
glorious afternoon of May. 

Mind you, unless it were the Sj)anish pika 
we had taken on hoard at San Sel)a.stian, the 
k‘llow who had prat(‘d loiuk^st of all this 
nonsense about wrei king and wreckers and 
a rich womnn liehiird them, there was not a 
man, ] say, of us all- who [)retended to ('an* 
twojrence for the yarns or to ])ut any faith in 
them. 

W'hy should we have done so ? How 
did tlu* woman's reputation conct.*rn us? 

I lure vve were, three I'.nglishmen and a 
down trodd(*n man of 1'ij)pcrary, afloat in as 
gallant a ninety ton ki'tch as I'ver sailcsl out 
of the (dyde. W'c flew the red ensign and 
delj(‘d the world. W hen they told d'erc'nce 
()'f'arn‘ll that lu* would lose his boat if he 
ventured to sail the dangerous northern 
coast of Spain, he answered them that he 
would (‘ome hoiiK* by motorcar. Our object 
was to S('(? souu'lhing of the* Uasiiiu* Pro- 
vinct's and the Asturias. If we didn't set; 
that same desirable country it was because 
we were in the ('al.)in most of the time 
|)laving bridge “to brighten up our in- 
tellects,” as d'ereiK'c ])Ut it. L generally 
observed that the ‘‘brightening” pr(j(x*ss 
cost me about a sovereign an hour. Put, as 
d'erence remarkt'd, the experieni e would be 
useful when 1 went on shore again. 

So this is how' we visitcal the S|)anish 
coast that magni ficent, dangerous shore, with 
its sunken rocks and its swift currents, its 
lofty mountains and its untamable people. 
The grand May weather put life into us all. 
V\'e saw iK'nc of the dangers, only the 
delights of a cruise to pr'oples of forgotten 
centuries.; to land that did not seem to have 
changed since (Christopher Columbus gave 
glory to its seamen. "Our Spanish pilot (we 
christened him Xury on the spot) wa.s a very 
mine of lying tradition and loquacious fable. 
He told us of the graves of ships that had 
gone before ; he cheered us with assurances 
that the b(4ies of the shipwrecked invariably 
came ashore on certain promontories he 
named ; he s|)dke of the savage villagers in 


their homes beneath the beetling cliffs ; he 
told us of the Witch of Navia and of the deeds 
which had made her infamous. The latter 
story 1 had heard before in Madrid and down 
at San Remo. 1 never believed it. A woman 
wrt*cker, and she a rich woman, who took a 
|)ercentage of the pillage and |)aid lier cut- 
throats more than a hiring wage ; that was 
how they described her. Really it was too 
prcpost(‘rous. And ye;t Madrid believed it, 
as (lid San Rcipo, where nW lady of Navia 
])a..s.sed the winter monlhs. 

'They said that this woman lived in an old 
castle upon the ('liff s heiglit, just above the 
estuary of the River Navia where it flows into 
the sea. Xury, our pilot, ])ointed out the 
house to us as we ran in before a heavy 
northerly gale and tlroj)|)ed anchor in the 
offing. We were all upon de('k at that time, 
and cv(;n the mental stimulant of “no 
trumj)s’’ bad been fijrgotten. I found 
myself next to I'om Davis, the cluibby-faced, 
sandy-whiskered barj^ister, whom you ex- 
j)(;('t(‘(l to .say, “May it please your lordshij),” 
every time he opened his li|)s ; and he was 
the loudest when it came to laughing at 
Xury. 

“Did yc hear that, S(Tibe?” he would 
call ba(‘k to me from senteru'c to .sentence - 
they ('alk*d me Scribe alioard the ya.(‘bt, since 
1 had written .some; story of the fabulous 
wrecking in a London ncws])aper--“ he says 
she’s next door to a cannil)al and washes ’em 
down with dry champagne, (.'.beer u[), my 
l)()y : ril get a writ of /laheas corpus if you 
fali her way. RciC'ollei't, it’s the twelfth 
century ashore tiiere and you must expect 
wonders. Hey, what a thing you can make 
of it for the papers ! Td go ash(.)re, if I were 
you, before it gets dark -she’ll never see to 
dre.ss the salad." 

“ It’s pretty nonsense, none the le.ss, 'Pom,” 
.said 1 ; “ look at Velasciue/, he’s itching to 
get out his l)rusbes and paint a masteri)iece, 
'I'herCs a chance for Burlington House now.^^ 

“Oh, he must send the thing to the New 
Gallery,” says Tom ; “ it’s new enough, 
anyway.” 

“Velasquez” was our melancholy artist, 
Ulick Reed, who, when he was not telling 
you how he would make a fortune some day, 
used to spend his time in,t^(^eploring the 
mi.sf(jrtunes of the human race generally, and 
the villainous quality of Spanisfi tobacco, ixi 
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particular. At this precise moment he was 
trying to make a rough sketch of the distant 
cliff on the back of a legal document which 
lcx)ked uncommonly like a writ. I'erence 
O'Farrell, the owner of the yacht, listened 
meanwhile to the inipassioned Spaniard, and 
really seemed rather impressed by his 
remarks. 

“ Says if we go ashore we come 
back dead men,” he remarked, 
affably, interpreting the swift 
volley of words. ‘‘ Of course, I 
don't believe a word of it, but 1 
wish we were out of the river for 
all that. What do you make of 
it, Scribe ; what's your total ? 

“ About seven rubbers down 
Terence, and wanting another. 

Surely you're not listening seri 
ously ? ” 

“As serious as a man at a 
wake. He says it’s dangcnnis to 
lie off here, and worse if we run 
for it. The 
river’s not navi- 
gable unless 
you’ve a ])ilot 
for it, and the 
gale outside will 
wash off Tom’s 
whiskers if we 
weigh, faith, 
we're between 
the devil and 
the deep sea, 
with a venge- 
ance.'' 

V e 1 as (j uez 
chimed in with 
one of his dole- 
ful words. 

“ 1 had a pre- 
sentiment of 


myself had already observed. This was 
nothing more or less than a sudden activity 
on the beach before the little white village, 
in whose picturesque houses the Spanish 
woman's cut-throats were supposed to live. 
We could plainly discern a little concourse 
of brightly-dressed men and women there; 

presently boats 
were launched, 
three at first 
and two after- 
wards, and stout 
arms r o w e d 
these briskly to- 
ward the yacht. 
What they 
wanted, unless 
greed or curio- 
sity sent them 
there, it would 
have been im- 
o s s i b 1 e to 
say. 

The latter sur- 
mise best an- 
swered to the 
event, 'fhey 
rowed round 
and about us 
half - a-dozen 
times it may be, 
exc'hanged a few 
pleasantries 
with our 
Spanish pilot, 
and then went 
ashore again. 
Awilder-look- 
ing lot I have 
never seen. 
Yet 1 should 
have hesi- 
tated to name 


this,” he said, “he was tkyim; 'lo make a kou(;h 

gloomily; “a 

palmist told my wife 1 .should go for a 
voyage and not come back.” 

“ i’hen your wife will not be disappointed 
after all. J.)on’t let the palmist down, old 
chap.” 

“We’ll carry it to the Supreme Court if 
they eat you,” said Tom Davis, cheerfully. 


“ Don't forget the will, Ulick. I'll draw it up 
on the skipper's back — these ducks of his are 
just the thijig.” 

The bj^dinage ran on merrily enough for a 
; |ut it ceased abruptly when the 
■ pilot suddenly gripped Terence 

a circumstance 1 


sketch ok the Dis’i ant ci.jkk.” them danger- 
ous, for they 

were as civil a crewas ever I clapped eyes upon. 

We were all at the bulwarks when these 
villagers came off, and perhaps the more 
timid among us were not a little reassured by 
the presence of bright-eyed Spanish girls, 
mischievous-looking baggages, who examined 
the yacht and its passengers with the 
liveliest curiosity. These were accompanied 
in the last of the boats by that which must 
have been the village band — a little company 
which played dismally and discordantly upon 
flute and guitar, and drew tears from the 
eyes of the melancholy artist by their 
plaintive wailing. Terence, goockiatured 
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enough, threw them down a handful of silver 
pesetas, at which they clapped their hands 
and doffed their huge hats, and behaved 
altogether with the pretty manners of a 
civilized people. After they had gone ashore 
again and our fears of the Witch of Navia 
had almost gone with them, we were about 
to turn in for tea and a rubber of bridge 
wdien the sharp-eyed Terence handed me his 
glass and asked me if I could make out any- 
thing on the cliff above the village. I took 
the glass from him and soon gave him his 
answer. 

“ It's a woman,” I said. 

“ Faith and it is,” says he. 

“ No six-year-old, Terence. She’s trotted 
a mile or two in her time.” 

“ ''I'is true enough — we’ve no luck.” 

“ She’s riding back to the house now. Stay 
a minute ; there’s a man climbing the cliff 
path ; he’s going uj) to her — two of them, that 
is ; they look like two that were in the boats 
just now.” 

“ Getting the cooking-pots ready,” chimed 
in Tom Davis. 

“ I knew it would end badly,” said the 
sorrowful Velasciuez. 

^^’e all laughed at this, and the others went 
down to get out the cards while T lingered on 
deck to take another look at the picturescjue 
shore and the wild figures that moved upon 
it. Our cruise had shown us many unforget- 
able scenes upon that rugged Spanish coast, 
but none which appealed so quickly to the 
imagination as this estuary of a mountain 
river, with the vast cliffs standing seaward as 
its sentinels and the distant Asturias lifting up 
their glorious peaks to an azure sky and a far 
horizon of pleasing and almost intangible 
shapes. Outside, the sea was now running 
bravely in great foam-c'apped breakers, whicdi 
thundered upon the adamantine heights and 
spouted their (rlear waters to the very sum- 
mits of the lower cliffs. In the river itself, 
sheltered as it wiis from the gale, merry waves 
beat rhythmically upon our prow and the 
fresh wind blew keen and almost cold upon 
the face. The village was but a clump of 
low-roofed houses, with jalousies ‘of the 
brightest gr^en and fresh white paint worthy 
of that clear air. Alxive it, in a dip of the 
promontory, stood the woman’s house, a gabled 
structure in tht Fr^ch style, picturesque and 
romantically situated enough. For myself, I 
liked the cut of it and the stories which 
were told of it. None the less I did not 
believe Sk i^ord of them. 

What h^d an English yacht to fear from a 
Spanfel:^ hag arid a handful of wild shore-men 


who profited by poor shipwrecked mariners 
They w^ere wreckers when they had the chance 
— but not more seriously, I thought, than 
might be said of any Devon or Cornish 
fishing village you choose to name. Put 4 
wreck on shore not twenty miles from Fowey 
and see who’ll be on the strand • first— the; 
parson, the squire, or the oldest inhabitant' ^ 
Such a harvest of sea-wrack is legitimate 
enough. But to say that these same folk 
would make overt war upon any yacht that 
might run into their port for shelter is to tell 
a fairy-tale. So 1 reckoned it concerned 
Navia and its mistress. We should .be well 
upon our way to Ferrol to morrow, I thought. 
So little did I know. 

Now^ we dined in the yacht’s saloon at 
.seven o’cUx'k that night, and after a sharp 
turn upon the decks we turned down to pipes 
and bridge a little after half-past eight. The 
wind had gone down considerably by this 
time, and the air was so clear that the beams 
of tile great lighthouse on the promontory 
showed far out to sea in paths of wavering 
golden radiance. A few lights in the village 
alone told of life there. We thought no more 
of ‘‘ Madame of the Heights ’’or of the stories 
about her, and we were in the very midst of 
an hilarious bout of merriment at the gloomy 
Ulick’s mistakes, when in comes the Spanish 
pilot, headlong into the cabin, and appeals 
to more saints to save him than are men- 
tioned in half the histories. Such a spectacle 
of fear and cowardice I have never beheld 
before or since that day ; but if we had 
believed at first that a drunken imagination 
alone sent him to tlie cabin in that state 
we w^ere quickly undeceived, and a loud 
stamping of feet upon our decks, cries in a 
harsh, guttural tongue, and a confusion sur- 
passing words sent us all clambering up the 
companion in the wildest state of excitement, 
as eager and astounded a cjuarlette of men 
as ever the Bay has seen. 

Old Terence was the first up, and a pretty 
.spectacle met his eyes. I could hear his 
astonished ejaculations while I was still upon 
the ladder, and when 1 came out to him 
Tom Davis’s query, “What’s up?” seemed 
almost too puerile for words. A single 
glance about the decks, .lighted by the ship’s 
lantern swung amidships, told me the story 
better than any speech could have done. X : 
saw that the yacht was swarming wiXh 
Spaniards from stem to stern. Dirty, sea- , 
bronzed, swaggering buccaneers- -they might 
have come every one out q^the old stc^y- 
books and justified the finest tales of * 
ancient writers. And their arms — the qgly, 
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silver-l)utU‘d ])istols, tlie groat ('ullassi's, tho 
knives stuck in llu;ii> girdles from vvhal 
primeval arsenal had tlu^y heen taken ? 
Evidently the impression upon our own crew 
was such as this display of ferocity might 
have led one to ex|)ect. John Cathcart, the 
skipper, stood amidshi])s, his hands stuck in 
his capacious j)ot'kets and his pipe in his 
mouth ; but his c:x})ression [)assed the wit of 
man to describe, and his astonishment was so 
great that he could not utter a single word. 
Billy the cook, a sau(:e|)an in lus hand, 
seemed undecided as to the effect of its 
application to a Spaniard’s head ; Jim the 
mate swore fiercely ; the others were as j)ale 
as death and as silent. Nor do 1 wonder at 
it. ^^"e. are ready enough to prate about 
British flags and ("onsuls and international 
law when we read of these things at the open 
window in London ; l.)ut set a man down on 
a rugged Spanish shore, with the hillmen all 
about him and the night full dark and twenty 
stories of murder and rapine in his ears, and 
ask him what he thinks of the law of it then. 
Truth to tell, we never thought of law at all, 
but just of our own lives, which might have 
been priced at any trifling sum you cared to 
name. 

have said that I’erence O’Farrell was the 
upf and he, 1 will allow, had the 
re^lKt Wit am 9 ng us. 'I'hey used to say in 
that if Terence’s ancestors came 
from the grave to scare him, they’d die 


of disap])oiiUmcnt on the sj)ot. W’hcn, on 
this amazing night, he found his yacht in lh(‘ 
possession of a score of Spanish ruffians he 
never showed a trace of fear or oik c admitted 
his alarm. Walking straight u[) to a burly 
ruffian who stremed to be tlu^ head of the 
com|)any, 'I'crence takes a good, long look 
at him and then, in his finest manner, he 
asks : “ And who tht‘ dickens are you ? ” 

^^\dl, the Spaniard looks him up and down 
in turn, and, doffing a. mighty sombrero hat, 
he recited a jargon which might have been a 
Rus.sian speech to a Japanese tcjrpedo boat. 
Some Spanish from the guide-books I have, 
and so has 'fom Davis, but not a word of 
this lingo could wx* understand, and so we 
began to cry out for the ]:)ilot Xury ; and out 
he comes presently from betw^eert the w’ater- 
butt.s, where he had been hiding against the 
massacre which surely seemed about io begin. 

“ What does this cut-throat .say ? ” asks 
Terence, directly he sees him. 

Xury raised his hands in pious ])rotest. 
A -sacrilege had been uttered. 

“ He no cut-throat, senor. He great 
gentleman. Please to go ashore — he say you 
go ashore or die where you was. He 
honourable nobleman ; the saints have men^y 
on me ! ” 

So he went at it, now to the Spaniard in a 
deep, guttural tone, now to Terence or to me 
in his verbless English. Getting the drift 
of it as well as we could, it appeared that 
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some person or persons ashore so ardently 
desired our presence there that we should 
have our throats cut upon the spot if we did 
not gratify their ('raving for a display of hos- 
ju'tality. What to answer, how to act, w'as a 
hard TUit even for 'Fercnce to crack. His 
look of doul)t, amazement, and of disgust 
was one 1 shall not soon forget. 

“What the dickens is to he done, Davis? 
\\m are a barristcT and ought to know." 


boat, and we took our places beside him, and 
ferocious Spaniards armed to the very 
shoulders began to row the boats toward 
the shore, then a man had l)een a boaster 
indeed if he said that he had any pleasure o( 
the trif) or was not right down afraid of it 
b'or myself 1 admitted everything. The 
thing frightened me as I had rarely been 
frightene(l in all my life. 1 knew that vve 
had fallen into the hands of ruffians who 



“Oh. 1 say go under ])rot(*st and (iaim 
damages rnnii the (Government for a had 
sut)])(a’.” 

“ d'ake your passports/rerence, and flourish 
them under the old woman’s nose. You can 
make love to her afterwards." 

“ W'e may as w ell die there as here," said 
the gloomy Ulick. 

“ Oh, rot dying," .says Terence, in a rage. 
“ Look at that brigand w'ith the pistol ; he'll 
l.)ore a hole in somebody if w'e don’t hurry 
u}). Let’s go ashore and have it out. We 
can choose our graves there. Kh, Velasquez, 
are you coming ashore to choose your grave? 
We ll huJy ) ;:a under a sand-heap, faith, and 
you’ll cost nothing for headstones." 

It was all very well to take it lightly a.s 
Terencf' did ; but I dem’t believe there was 
a man of the party whose heart was not 
somew'here about the region of his boots ; 
and when die Irishman boldly followed the 
Chief of tlie Brigands (as I christened the big 
man in the sombrero hat) into that which 
had all the shape and size of an Africftn surf- 


would think no more ol knocking out our 
brains than of skinning a kid alive, as they 
always do in .Spain. And tiiese men had 
everything to gain. l:G,\cise authorities and 
('oastguards chi such a shore were, if anything, 
more venal than the natives, d'hat their 
(‘yes would be closi'd whWv. the yacht was 
pillaged w^ent witliout .saying. And yet I did 
not doul.)t that it would have been madness 
not to have gone. None hut a fool would 
have tried conclusions, unarmed, with a 
dozen brigands of the kind we had run upon, 
N(jw^ the surf-boats, driven by immense 
arms, made the shore quickly enough, and 
as wa* came up to the hea('h we could dis- 
tinguish a number of s wringing lanterns at the 
head of a little ^YO()den pier which hereby 
ran out into the sheltered estuary. I 

noticed, however, that there were no longer 
any lights in the windows of the cottage.s, 
and the moonless sky did not give us 
the chance of seeing w'hat kind of a place 
the village was. Once ashore, it became 
apparent that another score of grimy 
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buccan^rs awaited those who had boarded 

t i yacht ; And these, directly they per- 
iod us captives, set up a horrid, dis- 
cordant jubilation which no man could hear 
without a tremor. Pushing about us with 
their old-fashioned muskets in their hands, 
they indicated to us very plainly that we 
mtist accompany them or take the conse- 
quences; and five minutes had not passed 
lirfore we were all marching up the cliff-side 
Upon a narrow, winding path, which made 
, the head dizzy and would have dropped a 
stumbling man down a hundred feet to the 
jagged rocks below. By such a path, I saw, 
we must go up to the woman’s house. 
Curiosity made the road easier, for it was 
impossible to believe that more than robbery 
! had been intended. 

V, “What "do you make of it 'rerence?” 1 


His further obsetrktibnsftSceived anabrupt 
check, as the ancient brigand who led the 
cavalcade suddenly halted before a dark 
aperture in the cliff-side and, raising his 
lantern, motioned us to enter. The place 
proved to be nothing more or less than a 
low cave in the hill side, oddly shaped, but 
with glowing walls of some clear stone 
which shone like jasper under the lantern's 
light 

A mere passage at the entrance, we passed 
presently through a stout iron gate into a 
singularly spacious apartment, and directly 
we had entered that the men withdrew and 
left us in the blackest darkness. 

“What's up now?” asks Terence, with 
some concern. 

1 said tliat the master of the ceremonies 
had gone on ahead to announce us. 


asked him, as we found 
ourselves side by side upon 
a plateau some hundred 
and fifty feet above the 
, shore. “ Is it the oysters 
and champagne, or some- 
thing with iron in it? 
We’re going up to the old 
woman — that's occurred 
to you, of cour.se ? ” 

“ Is it a Bow vStreet job 
, or one for the Old 
Bailey?'^ Tom Davis 
asked, tenderly. Poor old 
Tom, he looked like a 
mangled table cloth. 

“They’ve communi- 
cated with the coroner ; 
don’t you be unea.sy,” said 
Ulick, with the mournful 
< ’ Air of a man who believes 
; his own jest. 

VNbhe of it, however, 
eouM trouble Terence 


1 blessed the 
^>^telltionality which could 
such a time, and 
. When he stopped abruptly 
voice was good to hear, 
51^ “111 make love to the 
- woman — bedad, it's 
Very thing,” he said, 
'^ipj^usly. “ Make love to 
lief and ask her to my 
ll&tle in Ifdand. Cheer 
■Alp, btiys, there^s a shot in 





;et,, though why 
li^metolhiscut- 
dduiitry'' thre .saints 
* " mbAf i know.” 



ZOJL4RA, 
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You’ll have another article for your 
paper, Scribe,’’ says I'erence, presently. 

“They’ll get his obituary, anyway,” put in 
Ulick. 

“ An action against the Government will 
certainly lie,” sc id 'I'om — but someone 
answered him that the law and lying were 
never far apart. 

It was a brave effort, l)ut we had nothing 
more to say wlien it was done. Frankly, 1 
don't believe that any oiu; man of the four 
did not believe himself to be in serious 
danger. WhatevcT the [K:ril might have been, 
the \'ery subtlety of it added to its reality. 
There we wert* in a death l)lack cave, shut 
out from men and the sky, and not a sound 
now of all the guttural tongues could we hear. 
Men have asked me why we went so tamely 
as sheej) to the slaughter without a blow for 
it, or at least an honest bout in the ot)en. I 
answer that a blow for it with the naked hand 
against twenty |)istols i^ay entitle a man to a 
medallion in St. IVuiTs ('athedral, but it cer 
tainly would, under these particular circum- 
stances, have stamped him as a likely can- 
4lidate for Ilanwell. 'I'o wait events, to .seem 
to submit, was tlie only sane course. And 
this we did in the bhu'kness of the cave, 
until, when many weary minutes had jxissed, 
the gentleman of the sombrero re entered with 
adantern in his hand and be('koned Terences 
to follow him. Needless to say, the. r(‘st of 
us stood u]) and would hiwv. ])ushed in lifter 
our host, but at this tin.' old Spaniard began to 
gesticulate violenllv, anil made it abundantly 
clear that M'erenec' 
alone must go. 

“ Rest where you 
are, boys,” says 
Terence 
enough ; 

old woman that’s 
after me, and am I 
the man to refuse a 
lady ? We'll sup in 
her house, faith, and 
take her aboard to 
luncheon to mor- 
row. Don’t you ffar 
f o r m <‘ — i ll e y 
wouldn’t do us an 
injury, lcastwi.se not 
up here in die lady s 
parlour. I don’t 
care a China orange 
for all the S, laniards 
in Hiscay,” and 
with that anda bright 
laugh he wc^ht out 

Vol. .v,xviii. - 0, 


through the pas.sage. 1 say that he went 
out and that, I’ll swear, was the mdSt 
dreadful moment of that amazing night — 
for scarce had he gone when we heard a 
fearful cry, for all the world like the cry 
of a .stricken man or a wounded animal — 
and believing that our friend was in deadly 
peril we leaped to our feet and went pell-mell 
tow'ard the door. It w’as a vain and idle 
effort. 'The iron gate was shut and locked, 
and beyond it we could see the deserted 
plateau of rock, with the river far below and 
the lights of our yacht at anchor. What, 
then, had become of the Spaniards ? AMio 
had cried out ? I say that it was a dreadful 
moment, and in my heart 1 believed that 
'Terence O’Farrell had been brutally murilered 
at the very door of the cave. 

long minutes passed as w’e stood together 
at the gate hazarding a hundred guesses and 
wondering w’hat wa)uld be the ni‘xt ste|) in 
this .swuft and utterly unlooked-for drama. 
U'hen the old Spaniard returned jiresently 
with half-a-dozen more at his heels lie found 
our faces (‘lo.se pressed to the bars and our 
fingers itching to be at him. No doubt he 
knew' quite well w'hat w'as in our thoughts, for 
a cunning smile lurkei^ about the corners of 
his mouth, and he raised ITs hand as though 
asking us to be patient. Indicating 'Tom 
Davi.s, he motioned him to come out, but 
l(‘gal Tom defied him in language that w'ould 
have raised the wug of a judge; and Ulick, 
suddenly becoming pugnacious, floored the 
fellow' w'ith one blow' from the shoulder. 
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which sent him, lantern and all, flying down 
the passage. This was well enough in its 
way, but the consequences were not so 
|)leasant. Scarcely had the blow been struck 
when twenty of the hill-men seemed to 
spring up from everywhere in general and 
nowhere in particular, and, hurling themselves 
upon us, they had us down and helpless in 
the twinkling of an eye. I'lien they carried 
old Tom bodily from the cave, and I was 
left with the gloomy Ulick, gloomy no longer 
since a blow had been struck. 

“ What do you make of it, Ulick what in 
1 leaven’s name does it mean ? ” I asked him. 

“ ni tell you to* morrow^ morning,” he said, 
phlegmatically ; “let’s have a pipe. Scribe - 
we may as well die in characteristic attitudes.” 

“Then you don’t make the worst of it, 
Ulick?” 

“No man does with a pipe in his mouth. 
Give me the matches ; this darkness makes 
my flesh creep.” 

We lighted our i)ipes and smoked for a 
full ten minutes in silence. At the end of 
that time the Anciemt One returned and 
signalled to both of us to follow him. Perhaps 
a British notion of a straight right somewhat 
influenced his decision ; be it as it may, we 
went out of the cave together and found an 
es('ort of some twenty Spaniards waiting for 
us upon the threshold. Ferocious as was 
their aspect in the orange light of flaring 
torches, threatening as they were, and 
evidently desirous of bringing the play to 
an early termination, the clear, wonderful 
heaven of stars was yet so welcome to us, 
the air so fresh, that we marched with brisk 
steps toward our unknown goal, and cared 
little what might wait us there. Of the 
deeper possibilities, of the horrid thought 
that our friends might be no longer among 
the living, I, at any rate, would have none. 
The fresh air put new life into me, and 1 
said that these men would not dare a plain 
assassination — and herein I was right, for the 
crowd carried us presently right up to the 
summit of a cliff, and thence straight on to 
one of the outbuildings of that very chateau 
wherein the woman wrecker had her abode. 
No sooner had we entered this than I per- 
ceived old Terence himself and Tom Davis 
with him, and never did the pair of them 
look less concerned. 

Imagine a great vaulted room, with a 
dome4?ic<iiUng of stone and a low platform in 
the Moorish fashitm at the upper end of it. 
Say that this was rudely lighted by anti(|ue 
lanterns and thronged by at least fifty of the 
shore-tnen, splendid fellows, with the locks 


of the Goth and the savagery of the Tartar. 
Place a frightful old crone, with palsied 
hands and sun-dried face and the eyes of a 
hawk * place her as in a judge’s seat upon 
the platform, and you have the picture we 
found at Navia. 1 saw in a moment that 
this was the woman of whom Madrid had 
told me, and that for this day at least she 
was to be our judge. Nay, for truth, the 
mockery of a trial began almost before we 
were seated ; and for all that we understood 
of it they might have lieen charging us with 
the murder of the Pope or the theft ol' 
the jewels from the 'Fower. To hear old 
Sombrero relating our adventures would 
have made the fortune of an actor. 'Fhe 
witch herself might have earned twenty 
pounds a week at Drury Lane. 'Fhe crowd 
about, real in its j^icturestjue ferocity, passed 
for the most dramatic grouping my travels 
have yet given me. And before such a hill- 
top tribunal we were being tried for the 
heinous oflence of anchoring our yacht in the 
River Navia. It could be nothing more or less. 

1 was very glad to find old 'Fercnce and 
honest 'Fom Davis in the place, and perhaps 
I was ashamed at tlie very real fears 
Ulick and 1 had confessed in the cave. 'Fhe 
mock trial interested me only as a spectacle. 
'Fhe old witch never spoke a single word 
from beginning to end of it. What notes 1 
made were for my second article in tlie 
London papers. When it was over and the 
gentleman in the sombrero hat delivered 
judgment, he might almost as well have been 
promising us a thousand a year, so far as I 
was concerned. By our interpreter alone 
could we get at the sense of it, and certainly 
it did not seem common sense, for it was 
intimated to us that our yacht and its con- 
tents would be held securely for us while 
we were carried to the judge at Vivero. 
He of the sombrero regretted the incon- 
venience we might be put to, but could 
not do otherwise. As to our offence, we 
remained as much in the dark as ever. 
'Ference hazarded the opinion that we had 
invaded military waters, so to speak ; and 
when they told him that his yacht was 
temporarily forfeit, it took the matter of five 
or six Spaniards to hold him down. Nor 
w'as he to be soothed when the Ancient One 
added through the interpreter that the senora 
would see tliat supper was served to the 
strangers before they set out. He swore he 
would not eat a mouthful — the amfable 
'Ference ; he was swilling champagne by the 
tankard before the half of an hour had 
passed. 
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They served the meal in a room adjoining 
this quasi-theatre in which the mock judicial 
inquiry had been held. Whatever may have 
been our treatment so far this particular part 
could offend no man. The room itself was 


Parisian, that she knew Paris and had even 
been to London, he was in the seventh 
heaven of a strictly ephemeral delight. The 
rest of us simply pitched into the supper and 
looked on. Terence would learn something 



TO HK>^R OI.D SOMHKKKO Kr.LAlINi; OUk AUVKNTUKKS WOULD HAVI-; MADK THE EOKTU.VK OF AN ACTOK. 


hung about with ancient ilags and the tat- 
tered baiincv.ls of bygeme Spanish thieves 
who had dwelt ui)on that sea-shore. We 
squatted upon low couches in the best 
Eastern fashion, and werc^ served by dark- 
eyed Spanish giris ; one of whom, more 
shapely than the others and called by them 
Zohara, had old Terence literally at her feet 
with the .second shot from her mischievous 
battery. Never have I known such a man 
for a pretty face. And when he found that 
this pretty girl could speak French like a 


from the girl, anyway ; and, in faith, he did, 
and a story to raise the hair on a man’s head 
it was. 

“ ’Tis a queer tale entirely,” he whispered 
to me, in one of the intervals ; “ she says 
we’ll lie in the stinking hole of a pri.son at 
Vivero it may be a month before the judge 
comes. What’s more, if the hill-men take it 
into their heads we’ll never g^t there at all. 
These chaps down below will pillage the 
yacht meanwhile, and when we come back 
we’ll about find the ribs of her. The 
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deuce take the day that sent us into such getting enough law to carry us round the 

a place.” Cape and back, and with that the four of us 

“And 1 hope it will, Terence, if there’s followed the Spaniard to the door and found 
no better way out of it. \\'hat does the girl the horses and men of our escort ready for 

say? Is there nothing to he done ? ” our going. Never again in my life am T 



" ZOUARA.” 


“She’s going to try ; but, faith, I doubt 
it entirely. She says the man who rides with 
us is her friend. I'm to l)uy him, if 1 can, 
for a hundred peseta.s. I’d give thousand 
to be on board the ketch again. Faith, man, 
’tis a pretty little vessel, too.” 

“ The girl or the ketch. Terence ? Well, 
it doesn’t matter. Here’s the procession 
about to .set out, and it begins with coffee 
and cigarettes, you see. Don’t let’s say any- 
thing against that |)art of it anyway. AVe can 
always write to tht* (’onsul, and 1 don’t 
suppose the people^ at Vivero will dare to 
do much.” 

“ Aye, but the hill-men ? ” said Ulick. 
“ Surely, if we get to Vivero with our wind- 
pipes whole, we’re the luckiest crowd in 
Asturia to-day.” 

“ It’s not luck we want, it’s law,” said Tom 
Davis, with conviction. 

I answered him that we appeared to be 


likely to set out upon such a ride as that- 
'The dark fa('es of the Sjxxniards, the garish 
fli('ker of the torches, horses neighing, bright 
lights in the chateau behind us — what a 
scene it was, and under what amazing cir- 
cumstances we left it ! For the prison at 
V^ivero, too, a stinking hole, I did not doubt, 
wherein the fever germ kept carnival and 
all disease stalked with merry step, d'o lie 
even for days in such a hole might be the 
intolerable penalty of unwillingly invading a 
.Spanish anchorage ; or, more probably, ol* 
exciting the cupidity of the old woman of 
the chateau and her satellites on the shore 
below. Well, it was no good thinking of it ; 
.so I mounted my horse nimbly and set off 
with the others. 

We had perhaps a dozen men for escort, 
and old Sombrero rode at the head of them. 
P'or a good mile or more the way lay along 
the steep of the cliffs, then .shar|)ly it turned 
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long could such a pursuit endure ? A silence 
new and profound seemed at length to 
answer these oft-uttered questions. In that 
moment it became plain to us that our horses 
had outdistanced the Spaniards, though no 
man thought of drawing rein. Silently, 
doggedly, but with hope running high, we 
followed that unknf)wn path, cheered by the 
muled thunder of the hoofs and the steady 
breathing of the beasts which carried us. It 
mattered not, perchance we said ; and when 
the path began to descend abruptly the [)ace 
was still unchecked. And now, through the 
vista of the leaves, a sheen of rippling water 
showed itself, but the madness of the ride 
was upon us all, and nothing but the sagacity 
of four honest horses saved us from it. 

“Halt!” 

We cried it from man to man as the clever 
brutes set their forelegs together, and half 
sliding, half falling down tlie steep, grassy 
slope, landed us, some in the saddle, some 
out, upon the very brink of that water we had 
espied from the thicket. For my.self, I had 
slipped over my l)rute’s shoulder at the very 
top of the slope, and, stumbling and running 
with him, 1 found myself side l)y side witli 
'I'erence, as astonished and whole a man as 
any in Spain that night. 'Fwo minutes later 
'Forn Davis crawled out of the bush and 
joined us on the river's bank. He said that 
Velasquez was under his horse— but tlu^ 
painter gave him the lie hetfore the words 
were well spoken, 

“ Under my horse yoursc.'lf, dom. Didn't 
1 come down on my back ? When^ arc we ? 
What's up ? What place is this ? ” 

Terence was the first to speak. 

“ It's the River Navia, and yonder's our 
yacht,” he cried, majestically. “ The old chaj) 
said that the road would carry us to the river. 
He’s earned his money, bedad 1 ” 

We followed his stately gesture, and 
perceived, full in the waterway, the welcome 
shape of the good ketch Colleen Bawn. At 
the moment we were distant from it perhaps 
the half of a mile, and to regain it we mu.st 
re-enter the village from which we had fled 
so precipitately. Be sure that there were_^ 
head-waggings when this became apjiarent — 
head-waggings and all the doubtful expressions 


of men who had escaped a great peril to be 
confronted by another not less grave. 

“ If you call that money earned, you’ve a 
queer notion of it, I’erencc,'' said 1 ; “ the 
old blackguard was too much for you after 
all. You should have offered him another 
tenner if we got on board safely.” 

“ Hold on awhile,” says he, producing a bit 
of paper from his pocket. “ I'm not done yet. 
Here's what the old blackguard calls a pass- 
port. Strike a light, one of you, and we’ll read 
it. He says it will carry us anywhere.” 

Ulk:k struck the match ; I'om Davis read 
over I'erence’s shoulder. 'Fhe pai)er was a 
cutting from the* French Petit Joiinial., and 
this is what it said : - 

“Chateaux in Spain are not always 
de.sirable. But we hear that the charming 
Spanish actress, known to all Taris as ‘ La 
Belle Zohara,’ has recently taken the famous 
chateau at Navia, concerning which and its 
traditions of wrec'king and wreckers some 
ridiculous stories have been lately told in 
London by a travelling Englishman. A fiiore 
peata^abk* nu e than the men of Navia does 
not exist. We assure the haiglishman in 
(lueslion that he is in no danger whatever 
.should he visit this [)i(‘lurc‘sque coast, and 
may .safely leave i)oth ‘ le bulldog ’ and ‘ le 
nwolver ' at home.” 

Someone .said, “Hoaxed, by thunder,” 
before the match went out. I, personally, 
had no observation to make. Not until we 
were on the yacht did 'I'erence open his lips. 
There he filled himself a long “ mahogany ” 
one and drained it to the^ dregs. 

“Boy.s,” he .says, “1 give you La Belle 
Zohara,” 

We drank it with moderate enthusiasm. 

“Will ye be writing this up for the 
papers ? ” Terence asks me. 

“Why not?” .said 1. “Is she the first 
woman that has fooled an Irishman? Not 
by a number, 'Terence, my boy.” 

Tom Davis shook his head. 

“An action would certainly lie,” said he; 
“ I'll look up the law in the morning.” 

Excellent Tom. He is still looking up the 
law and actions are still lying - but they are 
not against La Belle Zohara. 



By MARIK GORKI. LI. 


OS'r peopUf want to he hap[)y 
if they can. I suppo.se it may 
be safely set down without fear 
of contradiction that no one 
who is sane and healthy 
wilfully elects to be miserabli!. 
\'et the secret of ha|)pines.s scents to be 
solved by very few. People try to be happy 
in all sorts of queer ways in sjteculation, 
land -grabbing, dram drinking, hor.se-racing, 
bridge - playing, newspaper - running, and 
various other methods which are more or 
le.ss suited to th<;ir constitutional abilities— 
but in many cases these' cliannels, caia'fully 
dug out for the reception of a perpetual 
inflowing of the stream of hap[)ines.s, ajtpear 
very soon to run dry. 1 have been asked 
.scores of times what 1 consider to be the 
ha])piest life in the world, and 1 have always 
answered without the least hesitation — the 
Life Literary. In all respects it answers 
perfectly to the description of the “ Happy 
Life ” portrayed by that gentle sixteenth- 
century poet, Sir Henry Wotton : — 

How 1 appy is he honr and taught 
That servelh not another’s will, 

Wh.iyo armour is his honest thought, 

And cmple truth Ills utmost skill. 

, Herein we have the vital essence of all 
delight — honest thought, simple truth — and, 
in the “ serveth not another’s will,” glorious 
liberty. For cniefest among the joys of the 
Life Literary are its splendid independence, its 
right of fi ee opinion, and its ability to express 
that opinion. An author is bound to no 
person, no place, and no party, unles.s he or 
she wilfully elects to be so bound. To him, 


or to her, all the realms of Nature and 
imagination are entrance free - -the pen un- 
locks every closed door — and not only is the 
present period of time set out like a .stage- 
scene for contemplation and criticism, but all 
the past age.s, witli thc^r histories and the rise 
and fall of their civilization.s, arrange them- 
selves to command in a series of j^ictiires for 
the pleasure of the literary eye and brain ; and 
it is just as easy to converse in one’s own 
library with Plato on the immortality of 
the soul as il is to good-humouredly 
tok^rale Mr. Mallock and his little drawing- 
room philosoj)hies. ]H)r a book is more 
or less the expression of the mind, or 
a part of the mind, of its writer, and, 
inasmuch as it is only with the moral 
and intellectual personalities of our friends 
and enemies that we care to deal, it matters 
littk'. whether such ]>ersonalities be three or 
four thou.sand years old, or only of yesterday. 
And to live the T.ife Literary means that we 
can always choose our own company. We 
can reject commoners and receive kings, or 
vice versa. 'The author w^ho is careful to hold 
and maintain all the real privilege's and rights 
of authorship is a ruler of millions, and under 
subjection to none. The position is unique 
and, to my thinking, unequalk^d. 

There are many, of course, who will by no 
means agree with me as to the superior 
charm of the Life Literary over all other lives 
“--and such objectors will be found mostly in 
the literary profession itself. Unsuccessful 
authors- “ particularly those wh j are any way 
troubled with dyspepsia - will be among 
them. “ Tied authors al.so>- -and by “ tied 
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authors I mean the unhappy wretches who 
have signed contracts with publishers several 
years ahead, and are, so to speak, dancing in 
fetters. Authors who count the number of 
words they write per day, like potatoes, and 
anxiously calculate how much a publisher 
will possibly give for them per bushel, are 
not likely to experience any very particular 
“ hap{)iness ” while they are measuring out 
halfi)encc in this fashion. And authors who 
run after “society” and want to be seen 
here, there, and everywhere are bound to 
lose the gifts of the gods one by one as they 
scamper helter-skelter through the world’s 
Vanity Fair, while* they may be perfectly sure 
that the “great” or swagger persons with 
whom they seek to associate will be the first 
to despise and neglect them in any time of 
need or trouble, as well as the last to supf)ort 
or help them in any urgent cause which 
might be benefited by their assistance. 

.On this point we have only to remember 
the melancholy experience of Robert Burns, 
who, after having been flattered and feasted 
by certain individuals who were, in an 
ephemeral sense, influential for the time 
being, either through their rank or their 
wealth, was afterwards shamefully neglected, 
and finally, notwithstanding the various 
social attentions and courtesy he had at one 
time received, he was left, when ill and 
dying, in such extremity as to be compelled 
to implore his publisher for the loan of five 
pounds ! What had become of all his 
wealthy and “ influential ” friends ? Why, 
they were exactly where all “ influential ” 
persons would be now in a similar case 
“otherwise engaged.” I'hey are always 
“otherwise engaged” when their help is 
needed. Nothing can well be more deplor- 
able than the position of any author who 
depends for success on a clique of “ distin- 
guished ” or “ society ” persons. He or .she 
has exchanged independence for slavery — the 
nectar of the gods for a base mess of pottage 
— and the true “ happiness ” of the Life 
Literary for a mere miserable restlessness 
and constant craving after fresh excitement, 
which gradually breeds nervous troubles, 
and disturbs thut fine and even balance of 
brain without' which no clear or convincing 
thought IS possible Again, authors who 
deliberately prostitute their talents to the 
writing of lewd matter unfit to be handled by 
cleanly-minded men and women need never 
hope to possess that happy and studious 
peace whit.h comes from the 

Pure intent to do the best 

Purely — and leave to God the rest. 

Vol. xx’/iu,— 10. 


For the highest satisfaction in the Life 
Literary is to think that perhaps, in a 
fortunate or inspired moment, one may have 
written at least a sentence, a line, a verse 
that may carry comfort and a sense of beauty 
to the sorrowful or hope to the forlorn ; 
while surely the greatest pang would be to 
know that one had cast the already despair- 
ing soul into a lower depth of degradation, 
or caused the sinner to revel more consciously 
in his sin. 

But are there no drawbacks, no disappoint- 
ments, no sufferings in the Life Literary? 
Why, of course there are ! Who would be 
such a useless block of stone, such a sense- 
less lump of unvalued clay, as not to ardently 
wish for drawbacks, disappointments, and 
sufferings ? Who that has a soul at all does 
not pray that it may he laid like glowing 
molten iron on the anvil of endurance, there 
to be beaten and hammered by destiny till it 
is of a strong and shapely mould, fit for 
combat, nerved to victory ? And I maintain 
that such drawbacks, disappointments, diffi 
cullies, and sufferings as the profession of 
literature entails arc sweeter and nobler than 
the cares besetting other professions, inasmuch 
as they are always accompanied by never- 
failing consolations, ^f the pinch be poverty, 
the true servant of literature can do with 
less of this world's goods than most people. 
Luxury is not called for when one is rich in 
idealism and fancy. Heavy feeding wiW not 
make a clear, quick brain. Extravagant 
apparel is a necessity for no one — and genius 
was never yet horn of a millionaire. 

If the “thorn in the flesh” is the petty 
abuse of one’s envious contemporaries, 
that is surely a matter for rejoicing rather 
than grief, as it is merely the continuance of 
an aj)parently “natural law in the spiritual 
world,” acting from the Inferior upon the 
Superior, which may he worded thus: “ Who- 
soever will l)e great, let him be flayed alive ! ” 
Virgil was declared by Pliny to he destitute 
of invention ; Aristotle was styled “ ignorant, 
vain, and ambitious ” by both Cicero and 
Plutarch ; Plato was so jealous of Democ- 
ritus that he proposed to burn up all his 
works; Sophocles was brought to trial by 
his own children as a lunatic ; Horace was 
accused of stealing from all the minor Greek 
poets ; and so on in the same way down to 
our own times. 

Pope went so far as to make a collection 
of all the libels passed upon him, and had 
them preserved and bound with singular care, 
though I believe no one nom knows where 
to find these scandalous splutterings of Grub 
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Street. Swift is reported to have said to the 
irate author of the “ Dunciad,” “ Give me a 
shilling and I will insure you that posterity 
shall never know one single enemy against 
you excepting those whose memory you 
yourself have preserved.” Herein is a pro- 
found truth, I'he malicious enemies of a 
great author only become known to the 
public through the mistaken condescension 
of the great author's notice. 

Milton’s life was embittered by the con- 
temptible spite of one Salnjasius. Who was 
Sal mas ills ? we ask nowadays. We do not 
ask who was Milton. Salmasius was the 
author of the “ Defensio Regi,” or Defence 
of Kings, a poor piece of work long ago 
forgotten, and he was the procurer of foul 
libel against the author of Paradise Lost,” 
one of England’s greatest and noblest men. 
What small claim he has to the world’s 
memory arises merely from his viciousness, 
for not only did he make use of the lowest 
tools to aid him in conspiring against 
Milton’s reputation, but he spread the 
grossest lies broadcast, even accusing 
the poet of having a hideous personal 
appearance — “a puny piece of man ; a 
homunculus ; a dwarf deprived of the 
human figure ; a contemptible pedagogue.” 
When the despicable slanderer learned the 
fact that Milton, so far from answering to 
this description, was of a pleasing and attrac- 
tive appearance, he immediately changed his 
tactics and began to attack his moral 
character — which, as even Milton’s bitterest 
political enemies knew, was austerely above 
the very shadow of suspicion. It was said 
that the poet’s over-zealousness in answering 
the calumnies of Salmasius cost him his eye- 
sight, which, if true, was surely regrettable. 
Salmasius died dishonoured and disgraced, 
as such a cowardly brute deserved to die ; 
Milton still holds his glorious place in 
England’s literary history. So it was, so it 
is, so it ever will be. 

Greatness is always envied — it is only 
mediocrity that can boast of a host of friends, 
“ When you have resolved to be great,” says 
Emerson, “abide by yourself, and do not 
weakly try to reconcile yourself with the 
world.” It is impossible to quote one single 
instance of a truly great man existing without 
his calumniators. And the Life Literary 
without any enemies would be a shabby go- 
cart ; or, as our American cousins put it, a 
“ one-horse concern.” Some lines that were 
taught to me when I was a child seem appo- 
site to this subject, and I quote them here 
for the benefit of any struggling units of the 


Life Literary who may haply be in need : — 

You have no enemies, you say ? 

Alas ! my friend, the boast is poor 
He who has mingled in the fray 
Of duty, that the l)ravc endure, 

Must have made foes ! If you have none, 
Small is the work that you have done ; 

You’ve hit no traitor on the hip, 

VVaiVe dashed no cup from perjured lip, 
V'ou’ve never turned the wrong to right — 
You’ve been a coward in the fight ! 

But it is perhaps time that I should drop 
the masculine personal pronoun for the 
feminine, and, being a woman, treat of the 
Life Literary from the woman’s point of view. 
In olden days the profession of literature 
was looked upon as a terrible thing for a 
woman to engage in, and the obstTV'ations of 
some very kindly and chivalrous writers on 
this subject are not without pathos. To 
(juote one example only, can anything be 
more (juaintly droll at this time of day than 
thif following : 

“ Of all the sorrows in which the female 
character may participate there are few more 
affecting than those of an Authoress — often 
insulated and unj3rotected in society with 
all thit sensibility of the sex, encountering 
miseries which break the spirits of men ! ” 

This delicate expressii^n of sympathy for 
a woman’s literary struggles was written by 
the elder Di.sraeli as late as 1840. Truly 
we have raced along the rails of progress 
since then at express sjieed — and the “affect- 
ing ” sorrows of an “ Authoress ” (with a 
capital A) now affect nobody except in so far 
as they make “copy ” for the callow journali.st 
to hang a string of cheap sneers upon, d'he 
Authoress must take part with the Author 
in the general rough-and-tumble of life — and 
she cannot too quickly learn the truth that 
when once she enters the literary arena, 
where men are already fisticuffing and elbow- 
ing each other remorselessly, she will be met 
chiefly with “kicks and no ha’pence.” She 
must fight like the rest, unless she prefers tc 
lie down and be walked over. If she elect? 
to try for a first place, it will take her all hei 
time to win it, and, when won, to hold it 
and, in the event of her securing success, sht 
must not expect any chivalrous consideratior 
from the opposite sex, or any special kind 
ness and sympathy from her own. For th< 
men will consider her “ out of her sphere ” i 
she writes books instead of producing babies 
and the women will, in nine cases out of ten 
begrudge her the freedom and independenci 
she enjoys, particularly if such freedom an< 
independence be allied to fortune and fame 
This all goes without saying. It has to b 
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understood and accepted uncomplainingly. 
The “ old > fashioned ” grace of chivalry to 
vvomen^ once so proudly lauded by poets and 
essayists as the distinguishing trait of all 
manly men, is not to he relied on in the Life 
Literary - for there it is as dead as door-nails. 
Men can be found in the literary profession 
who will do anything to “ down ” a woman in 
the same calling, and, if they cannot for 
shame’s sake do it openly, they will do it 
behind her back. Tis pitiful, ’tis wondrous 


and trials incident to a woman’s career 
in literature , and though I myself wel- 
come such difficulties as so many incen- 
tives to fresh eTort, I know that there are 
niany of my' sex who, gi owing weary and 
discouraged, are rK)t able to adopt this 
attitude. And looking back into the past, 
one is bound cn see host of brilliant women 
done to death by cruel injustice and mis- 
representation, a state of things which is 
quite likely to be continued as long as 
humanity endures. 

• ■* Epiclelus. 


But no useful object is served by brooding 
over this apparently incurable evil. “The 
noble army of martyrs ” who praise the Lord 
in the “ le Deum ” are likely to be of the 
sex feminine. But what does that matter? 
It is more glorious to be martyred than to 
die of over-eating and general plethora. 
Moreover, mental or intellectual martyrdom 
is a necessary ingredient for the “ happy ” 
life — a touch of it is like the toothache, 
helping one to be duly thankful when the 
pain ceases. For, if 
we never understood 
trouble, we should 
never taste the full 
measure of joy. 

One thhig can be 
very well dispensed with 
by both men and 
women who look for 
happiness in the Life 
Literary, and that is the 
uneasy hankering after 
what is called “ Fame.” 
Fame has a habit of 
settling its halo on the 
elected brows without 
any outside advice or 
^assistance. Those 
authors who are des- 
tined for it will as- 
suredly win it, though 
all the world should 
intervene ; those for 
whom it is not intended 
must content them- 
selves with the tempor- 
ary notoriety of pretty 
newspaper pufls and 
“stock” compliments, 
such as the “renowned” 
or “ well - known ” or 
“admired” author or 
authoress, and be glad 
and grateful for these 
meaningless terms, in- 
asmuch as the higher Fame itself at its utmost 
is only a brief and very often inaccurate “ line 
in history.” 

The rewards and emoluments of the happy 
life, .such as I have always found the Life 
Literary to be, are manifold and frequently 
incongruous. They may be considered in 
two sections— the outward or apparent and 
the interior or invisible. Concerning these 
I can only, of course, speak from my own 
experience. The outward or apparent occur 
(so far as I myself am ' concerned) as 
follows : — 


pitiful — for the men ! 
But if the woman con- 
cerned has stuilied her 
art to any {lurpose she 
will accept calumny as 
a comi)liment, slander 
as a votive wreath, and 
“envy, hatred, and all 
u n c h a r i ta b 1 e ne s s 
(from which, with pious 
hypocrisy, I lie most 
envious and uncliarit- 
able persons pray 
“flood Lord, deliver 
us ’ every Sunday) as 
so many tokens and 
proofs of her admitted 
power. And none of 
these things need dis- 
turb the e(|uanimity of 
the TJfe Literary. “Can 
any man cast me out 
of the universe ? He 
cannot ; but whither- 
soever I may go there 
will be the sun and the 
moon, and the stars 
and visions, and com- 
munion with the 
gods ! ” * 

Speaking as a 
woman, I can quite 
understand and ap- 
preciate all the little 
difficulties, irritations. 
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1. Certain payments, small or large, made 
by publishers who undertake to present one’s 
brain-work to the world in print, and who 
do the best they can for their authors, as 
well as for themselves. 

2. Public appreciation and condemnation, 
about equally divided. 

3. Critical praise and censure, six of one 
and half-a-dozen of the other. 

4. Endless requests for autographs. 

5. Innumerable begging letters. 

6. Imperative, sometimes threatening, de- 
mands for “interviews.” 

7. Hundreds of love-letters. 

8. Continual offers of marriage (average 
number one per week). 

9. Shoals of MSS. sent by literary aspirants 
to be “ placed ” or “ recommended.” 

10. Free circulation of lies, caricatures, 
and slanders concerning oneself, one’s per- 
sonality, friends, ways of work, and general 
surroundings. 

11. The grudging and bitter animosity of 
rival contemporaries. 

12. Persistent public and private misrepre- 
sentation of one’s character, aims, and 
intentions. 

All these things takpn together weigh very 
little when compared with* the other side of 
the medal— the interior and invisible delight 
and charm of the Life Literary — the un- 
purchasable and never- failing happiness 
which no external advantage can give, no 
inimical influence take away. It is well-nigh 
impossible to enumerate the pleasures that 
attend the lover and servant of literature ; 
they are multitudinou.s, and, like all things 
spiritual, outweigh all things temporal. Mere 
are just a few among the ceaseless favours of 
the gods : — 

1. The power and affluence of creative 
thought. 

2. A perpetual sense of intimate partici- 
pation in the wonders of Nature and Art. 

3. A keen perception of the beautiful. 

4. Intense delight in the genius of all 
great men and women. 

5. A cheerful and contented spirit. 

6 . Constant variety of occupation. 

7. Joy in simple things. 

8. The love of friends that are tried and true. 

9. The never- wear jjng interest of working 
to try and give pleasure to one’s reading 
public. 

10. The gifts and glories of imagination. 

11. Tranquillity of mind. 

12. Firm faith in noble ideals. 

And, to quote from Walt Whitman what 
the inward sense or spirit of the “ happiness” 


of the Life Literary really is, the disciple of 
literature may say : — 

“ I will show that there is no imperfection 
in the present and can be none in the future. 
And I will show that, whatever happens to 
anybody, it may be turned to beautiful 
results.” 

Were all the li>^es in the world offered to 
me for my choice, from the estate of queens 
to that of commoners, 1 would choose the 
Life Literary in preference to any other, as 
ensuring the greate.st happiness. It is full of 
the most lasting pleasure, it offers the most 
varied entertainment, all the arts and sciences 
group themselves naturally around it as with 
it and of it — for the literary student is, or 
should be, as devout a lover of music as of 
poetry, as ardent an admirer of |)ainting and 
sculpture as of history and ])hilosophy — that 
is, if complete enjoyment of the literary gift, 
is to be possessed completely. 

1 take It, of course, lor granted, in this 
matter of the “ happy ’’ life, that the individual 
concerned, whether male or lemale, is neither 
dyspeptic nor bilious, nor afflicted with the 
incurable c;////// of utter selfishness, nor 
addicted to dram or drug drinking. Because 
under unnafural conditions the mind itself 
becomes unnatural, and the Life Literary is no 
more productive of happiness than any other 
life that is self - poisoned at its source. 
But, given a sane mind in a sound 
body, a clear brain, a quick perception, 
a keen imagination, a warm heart, and a 
never-to be parted -with ideal of humanity at 
its best, noblest, and purest, then the Life 
Literary, with all the advantages it bestows, 
the continuous education it fosters, the re- 
finement of taste it engenders, the love and 
sympathy of unknown thousands of one’s 
fellow creatures which it brings, is the sweetest, 
most .satisfying, most healthful and happy life 
in the world. Moreover, it is a life of power 
and responsibility — a life that forms character 
and tests courage. We soon learn to know 
the force of a thinker in our midst, whether 
man or woman ; we soon realize who it is 
that sends the lightning of truth across our 
murky sky, when we see a sudden swarm of 
cowards scurrying away from the storm and 
trying to shelter themselves under a haystack 
of lies ; and we invariably respect whosoever 
has the valour of his or her opinions and the 
strength to enunciate them boldly and con- 
vincingly with a supreme indifference to 
conventional conveniences. For “ To know 
the truth,” says an Arabian sage, is a great 
thing for thyself ; but to tell the truth to 
others is a greater thing for the world 1 ” 
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CHAPTER XIII. 

URTHER secrecy as to the 
projected trip being now use- 
less, Mr. Tredgold made the 
best of the situation and talked 
freely concerning it. To the 
astonished Edward he spoke 
feelingly of seeing the world before the insidi- 
ous encroachments of age should render it 
impossible ; to Captain Bowers, whom he 
met in the High Street, he discussed desti- 
nations with the air of a man whose mind 
was singularly open on the subject. If he 
had any choice it appeared that it was in the 
direction of NortL America. 

You might* do worse,” said the captain, 
grimly. 

“ Chalk,” said Mr. Tredgold, meditatively — 
‘‘ Chalk favours t!ie South. I think that he 
got rather excitea by your description of the 

islands there. He is a very ” 

“ If you are going to try and find that 
island I spoke about,” interrupted the 
captain, impatiently, “ I warn you solemnly 


that you are wasting both your time and your 
money. If 1 had known of this voyage I 
would have told you so before. If you take 
my advice you’ll sell your schooner and stick 
to business you understand.” 

Mr. Tredgold laughed easily. “ We may 
look for it if we go that way,” he said. “ I 
believe that Chalk has bought a trowel, in 
case we run up against it. He has got a 
romantic belief in coincidences, you know.” 

“Very good,” said the captain, turning 
away. “Only don’t blame me, w'hatever 
happens. You can’t say I have not warned 
you.” 

He clutched his stick by the middle and 
strode off down the road. Mr. 'Predgold, 
gazing after his retreating figure with a 
tolerant smile, wondered whether he would 
take his share of the treasure when it was 
offered to him. 

The anxiety of Miss Vickers at this period 
was intense. Particulars of yhe purchase of 
the, schooner were conveyed to her by letter, 
but the feminine desire of talking the matter 
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over with somebody became too strong to and paid off her servants, and her pity 

be denied. She even waylaid Mr. Stobell for Mrs. Stobell, whose husband had for- 

one evening, and, despite every discourage- bidden such a course in her case, provided a 

ment, insisted upon walking part of the way suitable and agreeable subject for conversa- 

home with him. He sat for hours afterwards tion. Mrs. Stobell had economized in quite 

recalling the tit-bits of a summary of his a different direction, and Mrs. Chalk gazed in 

personal charms with which she had supplied indignant pity at the one small box and the 

him. Gladstone bag which contained her wardrobe. 

Mr. Chalk spent the time in preparations She don’t want to dress up on ship- 

for the voyage, purchasing, among other board,” said Mr. Stobell. 
necessaries, a stock of firearms of all shapes Mrs. Chalk turned and eyed her friend’s 
and sizes, with which he practised in the costume — a plain tweed coat and skirt, in 

garden. Most marksmen diminish gradually which she had first appeared the spring 

the size of their target ; but Mr. Chalk, after before last. 

starting with a medicine-bottle at a hundred “If we’re away a year,” she said, decidedly, 
yards, wound up with the greenhouse at “she’ll he in rags before we get back.” 
fifteen. Mrs. Chalk, who was inside at the Mr. Stobell said that fortunately they 



“MRS. CHALK STOOD BY A PILE OF LUGGAGE, DISCOURSING TO AN ADMIRING CIRCLE OF FRIENDS." 


time tending an invalid geranium, acted as would be in a warm climate, and turned to 
marker, and, although Mr. Chalk proved by greet the Trcdgolds, who had just arrived, 
actual measurement that the bullet had not Then the train came in, and Mr. Chalk, 
gone within six inches of her, the range was appearing suddenly from behind the luggage, 
closed. where he had been standing since he had 

By the time the alterations on the Fair first caught sight of the small, anxious face 
Emily were finished the summer was nearly of Selina Vickers on the platform, entered 
at an end, and it was not until the 20th the carriage and waved cheery adieus to 
of August that the travellers met on Bin- Binchester. 

Chester platform. Mrs. Chalk, in a smart To the eyes of Mr. Chalk and his wife 
yachting costume, with a white-peaked cap, Biddlecombe appeared to have put on holiday 
stood by a pile of luggage discoursing to an attire for the occasion. With smiling satis- 
admiring circle of friends who had come faction they led the way to the ferry, Mrs. 
to see her off. She had shut up her house Chalk’s costume exciting so much attention 
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that the remainder of the party hung behind 
to watch Edward Tredgold fasten his boot- 
lace. It took two boats to convey the luggage 
to the schooner, and the cargo of the smaller 
craft shifting in mid-stream, the boatman 
pulled the remainder of the way with a large 
portion of it in his lap. Unfortunately, his 
mouth was free. 

Mr. Chalk could not restrain a cry of 
admiration as he clambered on board the 
Fair Emily, I'he deck was as white as that 
of a man-of-war, and her brass- work twinkled 
in the sun. Wliite 
paint work and the 
honest and healthy 
smell of tar com- 
pleted his satisfac 
tion. His chest 
expanded as he 
sniffed the breeze, 
and with a slight 
nautical roll paced 
up and down the 
spotless deck. 

“And now/’ 
said Captain Bris- 
ket, after a couple 
of sturdy seamen 
had placed the 
men’s luggage in 
the new ('abin, 

“which of you 
ladies is going to 
have my state- 
room, and which 
the mate’s bunk?” 

Mrs, Chalk 
started ; she had 
taken it for granted 
that she was to 
have the state-room. She turned and eyed 
her friend anxiously. 

'“The bunk seems to get the most air,” 
.said Mrs. Stobell. “And it’s nearer the 
ladder in case of emergencies.” 

“You have it, dear,” said Mrs. Chalk, 
tenderly. “ Tni not nervous.” 

“But you ire .so fond of fresh air,” .said 
Mrs. Stobell, with a longing glance at the 
state-room. “ I don’t like to be selfish.” 

“You’re not,” ;iaid Mrs. Chalk, with con- 
viction. 

“ Chalk and I will toss for it,” said Mr. 
Stobell, who had beet; listening with some 
impatience. lie spun a coin in the air, and 
Mr. Chalk, winning the bunk for his indignant 
wife, was at some pains to dilate upon its 
manifold advantages. Mrs. Stobell, with a 
l)rotesting smile, had her things carried into 


the state-room, while Mrs. Chalk stood by 
listening coldly to plans for putting her heavy 
luggage in the hold. 

“ What time do we start?” inquired 1'red- 
gold senior, moving towards the companion- 
ladder. 

“ Four o’clock, sir,” replied Brisket. 

Mr. Stobell, his heavy features half-lit by 
an unwonted smile, turned and surveyed his 
friends. “I’ve ordered a little feed at the 
King of Hanover at half-past one,” he said, 
awkwardly. “ We’ll be back on board l)y 
half - past three, 
captain.” 

Ca[)tain Brisket 
bowed, and the 
party were making 
preparations for 
dei)arture when a 
hitch was caused 
by the behaviour 
of Mrs. Chalk, who 
was still brooding 
over the affair of 
the state-room. In 
the plainest of 
plain terms she 
declared that she 
did not want any 
luncheon and pre- 
ferred to stay on 
board. Her gloom 
seemed to infect 
the whole party, 
Mr. Stobell in par- 
ticular being so 
dejected that his 
wife eyed him in 
amazement. 

“ It’ll spoil it 
for all of us if you don't come,” he said, 
with bashful surliness. “Why, I arranged 
the lunch more for you than anybody. It’ll 
be our last meal on shore.” 

Mrs. Chalk said that she had had so many 
meals on shore that she could afford to 
miss one, and Mr. Stobell, after eyeing her 
for some time in a manner .strangely at 
variance with his words, drew his wife to one 
side and whispered fiercely in her ear. 

“ Well, I .sha’n’t go without her,” said Mrs. 
Stobell, rejoining the group. “What with 
losing that nice, airy bunk and getting that 
nasty, stuffy state-room, 1 don’t feel like 
eating.” 

Mrs. Chalk’s countenance cleared. “ Don’t 
you like it, dear?” she said^ afiectionately. 
“ Change, by all means, if you don’t. Never 
mind about their stupid tossing.” 



So 
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Mrs. Stobell changed, and Mr. Tredgold 
senior, after waiting a decent interval for the 
sake of appearances, entreated both ladies to 
partake of the luncheon. Unable to resist 
any longer, Mrs. Chalk gave way, and in the 
ship’s boat, propelled by the brawny arms of 
two of the crew, went ashore with the 
others. 

Luncheon was waiting for them in the 
coffee-room of the inn, and the table was 
brave with flowers and bottles of champagne. 
Impressed by the occasion George the waiter 
attended upon them with unusual decorum, 
and the landlady herself entered the room 
two or three times to see that things were 
proceeding properly. 

“ Here’s to our next meal on shore,” said 
Mr. Chalk, raising his glass and nodding 
solemnly at Edward. 

“ I'hat will be tea for me,” said the latter. 
“ I shall come back here,’ i expect, and take 
a solitary cup to your memory. Let me have 
a word as soon as you can.” 

“ You ought to get a cable from Sydney 
in about eight months,” said his father. 

His son nodded. “ Don’t trouble about any 
expressions of affection,” he urged ; “ they’d 
come expensive. If you find me dead of 
overwork when you cWme back ” 

“ I shall contest the certificate,” said his 
father, with unwonted frivolity. 

“ I wonder how we .shall sleej) to night ? ’’ 
said Mrs. Stobell, with a little shiver. “ P'ancy, 
only a few planks between us and the water! ” 

“ TAa/ won’t keep me awake,” .said Mrs. 
Chalk, decidedly ; ‘‘ but I shouldn’t sleep a 
wink if I had left my girls in the house, the 
same as you have. I should lie awake all 
night wondering what tricks they’d be up to.” 

But you’ve left your house unprotected,” 
.said Mrs. Stobell. 

“ The house w^on’t run away,” retorted her 
friend, “and I’ve sent all my valuables to 
the bank and to friends to take care of, and 
had all my carpets taken up and beaten and 
warehoused. I can’t imagine what Mr. 
Stobell was thinking of not to let you do 
the same.” 

“ There’s a lot as would like to know what 
I’m thinking of .sometime.s,” remarked Mr. 
Stobell, with a satisfied air. 

Mrs. Chalk glanced at him superciliously, 
but, remembering that he was her host, re- 
frained from the only comments she felt to 
be suitable to the occasion. Under the 
tactful guidance of Edward MVedgold the 
conversation was led to shipwrecks, fires at 
sea, and other subjects of the kind comfort- 
ing to the landsman, Mr. Chalk favouring 


them with a tale of a giant octopus, culled 
from Captain Bowers’s collection, which 
made Mrs. Stobell’s eyes dilate with 
horror. 

“ You won’t see any octopuses,” said her 
husband. “You needn’t worry about them.” 

He got up from the table, and crossing to 
the window stood with his hands behind his 
back, smoking one of the King of 
Hanover’s cigars. 

“ Very good smoke this,” he said, taking 
the cigar from his mouth and inspecting it 
critically. “ I think I’ll take a box or two 
with me.” 

“Just what I was thinking,” said Mr. 
Jasper Tredgold. “ Let’s go down and see 
the landlord.” 

Mr. Stobell followed him slowly from the 
room, leaving Mr. Chalk and Edward to 
entertain the ladies. I'he former gentleman, 
clad in a neat serge suit, an open collar, and 
a knotted necktie, leaned back in his chair, 
puffing contentedly at one of the cigars which 
had excited the encomiums of his friends. 
He was ju.st about to help himself to a little 
more champagne when Mr. Stobell reappeared 
and requested him to come and give them 
the benefit of his opinion in the matter of 
cigars. 

“ I'hey don’t seem up to sample,” said Mr. 
.Stobell, with a growl; “and you’re a good 
judge of a cigar.” 

Mr. Chalk ro.se and followed him down- 
stairs, where, to his great a.stonishment, he 
was at once seized by Mr. Tredgold and led 
outside. 

“ Anything wrong ? ” he demanded. 

“ We must get to the ship at once,” said 
Tredgold, in an excited whisper. “The 
men ! ” 

Mr. Chalk, much startled, clapped his 
hand to his head and spoke of going back 
for his hat. 

“ Never mind about your hat,” said Stobell, 
impatiently ; “ we haven’t got ours either.” 

He took Mr. Chalk’s other arm and started 
off at a rapid pace. 

“What is the matter ? ” inquired Mr. Chalk, 
looking from one to the other. 

“ Message from Captain Brisket to go on 
board at once, or he w^on’t be answerable for 
the consequences,” replied Tredgold, in a 
thrilling whisper ; “ and, above all, to bring 
Mr. Chalk to quiet the men.” 

Mr. Chalk turned a ghastly white. “ Is it 
mutiny ? ” he faltered. “ Already ? ” 

“ Something o’ the sort,” said Stobell. 

Despite his friend’s great strength, Mr. 
Chalk for one moment almost brought him 
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to a standstill. Then, in a tremulous voice, Edward, going to the window and leaning 
he spoke of going to the police. out. “ Why ! Halloa ! 

“We don’t want the police,” said Tredgold, “ What’s the matter?” said both ladies. 
sharjMy. “If you’re afraid. Chalk, you’d Edward drew in his head and regarded 
better go back and stay with the ladies while them with an expression of some bewilder- 
we settle the affair.” ment. 

Mr. Chalk flushed, and holding his head “ It’s the Fair Emily^' he said, slowly, 

“and she’s hoisting her sails.” 

“ Just trying the machinery to see that it’s 



‘is it mutiny?’ IIK l-ALTEKED.'* 

erect said no more. Mr. Duckett and a husband said that Captain Brisket is a very 

waterman were waiting for them at the stairs, careful man.” 

and, barely giving them time to jump in, Edward Tredgold made no reply. He 
pushed off and pulled with rapid strokes to glanced first at three hats standing in a row 

the schooner. Mr. Chalk’s heart failed him on the sideboard, and then at the ladies as 

as they drew near and he saw men moving they came to the window and gazed with 

rapidly about her deck. His last tlioughts innocent curiosity at the schooner. Even as 

as he clambered over the side were of his they looked she • drew slowly ahead, and a 

wife. boat piled up with luggage, which had been 

In blissful ignorance of his proceedings, lying the other side of her, bc;came visible. 
Mrs. ^\.iving adjusted her cap in the Mrs. Chalk gazed at it in .stu})efaction. 

glasr, and drawn on her gloves, sat patiently “ It can’t be ours,” she gasped. “ 'Fhey — 

awaiting his return. She even drew a good- they’d never dare I I’hey they ” 

natiired comparison between the time spent She stood for a moment staring at the hats 
on choosing cigars and bonnets. on the sideboard, and then, followed by the 

“There’s plimiyof time,” she said, in reply others, ran hastily downstairs. There was a 
to an uneasy remark of Mrs. Stobell’s. “ It’s hurrieckcpiestioning of the astonished land- 
only just three, and we don’t sail until four, lady, and then Mrs. Chalk led the way to 
What is that horrid, clanking noise ? ” the stairs at a pace remarkable in a woman 

“Some craft getting up her anchor,” said of her age and figure. Mrs. Stobell, assisted 

Vci. xrvUi,’- ’11. 
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by Kdward IVedgold, did her best to keep up 
with her, but she reached the goal some 
distance ahead, and, jumping heavily into a 
boat, pointed to the fast-receding schooner 
and bade the boatman overtake it. 

“Can’t be done, ma’am,” said the man, 
staring, “not without wings.” 

“ Row hard,” said Mrs. Chalk, in a voice 
of sharp encouragement. 

'Fhe boatman, a man of few words, jerked 
his thumb in the direction of Fair Emily\ 
which was already responding to the motion 
of the sea outside. 

“ You run up the road on to them cliffs and 
wave to ’em,” he said, slowly. “ Wave ’ard.” 

Mrs. ("halk hesitated, and then, step[)ing 
out of the boat, resumed the pursuit by land. 
Ten minutes’ hurried walking brought them 


ways and return for her chaining her to the 
spot. Compelled at last to recognise the 
inevitable, she rose from the turf on which 
she had been sitting and, her face crimson 
with wrath, denounced husbands in general 
and her own in particular. 

“ It’s my husband’s doing. I’m sure,” said 
Mrs. Stobell, with a side glance at her 
friend’s attire, not entirely devoid of self (Con- 
gratulation. “ 'I'hat’s why he wouldn’t let 
me have a yachting costume. I can see it 
now.” 

Mrs. ('halk turned and eyed her with angry 
disdain. 

“ And that’s why he w^ouldn’t let me lu'ing 
more than one box,” continued Mrs, Stobell, 
with the air of one to whom all things had 
been suddenly revealed ; “ and why he 



‘she FNACIRD, to the great AOAilKATlON OK A SMALL CROWD, THE PART OF A HUMAN SKM APMORE.’ 


to the cliffs, and standing boldly on the verge 
she enacted, to the great admiration of a 
small crowd, the part of a human semaphore. 

The .schooner, her bows pointing gradually 
seawards, for some time made no sign. Then 
a little group clustered at the stern and 
waved farewells. 

CHAPTER XTV. 

Mrs. Chalk watched the schooner until 
it was a mere wdu’te speck on the horizon, a 
faint idea that it might yet see the error of its 


wouldn’t shut the house up. Oh, just fancy 
what a pickle I should have been in if I had ! 
I must say it was thoughtful of him.” 

“ Thoughtful y e.Kclaimed Mrs. Chalk, in a 
choking voice. 

“ And I ought to have suspected some- 
thing,” continued Mrs. Stobell, “ because he 
kissed me this morning. I can see now that 
he meant it for good-bye ! Well, I can’t say 
I’m surprised, Robert always does get his 
own way.” 

“If you hadn’t persuaded me to come 
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ashore for that wretched luncheon,” said Mrs. 
Chalk, in a deep voice, “we should have 
been all right.” 

“ Fm sure I wasn’t to know,” said her 
friend, “ although I certainly thought it odd 
when Robert said that he had got it princi- 
pally for you. I could see you were a little 
bit flattered.” 

Mrs. Chalk, trembling with anger, sought 
in vain for a retort. 

“ vVell, it’s no good staying here,” .said 
Mrs. Sl()l)ell, philosophicall 3 \ “ We had 
better get home.” 

Home I ” cried Mrs. Chalk, as a vision of 
lier hare floors and dismantled walls rose 
before her. “ When I think of the deceit- 
fulness of those men, giving us champagne 
and talking about the long evenings on hoard, 

I don’t know what to do with myself. And 
your father was one of them,” she added, 
turning suddenly u[)on Kdward. 

Mr. 'IVedgold disowned his erring parent 
with some haste, and, being by this time 
rather tired of the i)roceedings, suggested 
that they should return to the inn and look 
up trains— a proposal to which Mrs. Chalk, 
after a final glance seawards, silently assented. 
With head erect she led the way down to the 
town again, her bearing being so impressive 
that (George the waiter, who had been watch- 
ing for them, after handing her a letter which 
had been entrusted to him, beat a precipitate 
retreat. 

'J'he letter, which was from Mr. Stobell, 
was short and to the point. It narrated the 
artifice by which Mr. Chalk had been lured 
away, and concluded with a general state- 
ment that women were out of place on ship- 
board. I’his, Mrs. Stobell declared, after 
perusing the letter, was intended for an 
ai)ology. 

Mrs. C]halk received the information in 
stony silence, and, declining tea, made her 
way to the station and mounted guard over 
her boxes until the train was due. With the 
exception of saying “ Indeed ! ” on three or 
four occasions she kept silent all the way to 
Binchester, and, arrived there, departed for 
home in a cab in spite of a most pressing 
invitatioii li\ ui Mrs. Stobell to stay with her 
until her own house was habitable. 

Mr. 7'redgold parted from them both with 
relief 'J'he 'T)yage had been a source of 
wonder to him from its first inception, and 
the day’s proceedings had only served to 
increase tiie mystery. He made a light 
supper and, the house being too quiet for 
his taste, v;ent for a meditative stroll. The 
shop.'? were closed and the small thorough- 


fares almost deserted. He wondered whether * 
it was too late to call and talk over the affair 
with Captain Bowers, and, still wondering, 
found himself in Dialstone Lane. 

Two or three of the houses were in 
darkness, but there w^as a cheerful light 
behind the drawn blind of the captain’s 
sitting-room. He hesitated a moment and 
then rapped lightly on the door, and no 
answer being forthcoming rapped again. 
The door opened and revealed the amiable 
features of M r. Tasker. 

“ Captain Bowers has gone to London, sir,” 
he said. 

Mr. Tredgold drew his right foot back 
three inches, and at the same time tried to 
peer into the room. 

‘‘We’re expecting him back every moment,” 
said Mr. I'asker, encouragingly. 

Mr. Tredgold moved his foot forward again 
and pondered. “ It’s very late, but I wanted 
to see him rather particularly,” he murmured, 
as he stepped into the room. 

“ Miss Drewitt’s in the garden,” said 
Joseph. 

Mr. Tredgold started and eyed him sus- 
piciously. Mr. Tasker’s face, however, 
preserving its usuai appearance of stolid 
simplicity, his features relaxed and he 
became thoughtful again. 

“ Perhaps I might go into the garden,” 
he suggested. 

“ 1 should if I was you, sir,” said Joseph, 
I)receding him and throwing open the back 
door. “ It’s fresher out there.” 

Mr. Tredgold stepped into the garden 
and stood blinking in the sudden darkness. 
There was no moon and the night was 
cloudy, a fact which accounted for his un- 
usual politeness towards a cypress of some- 
what stately bearing which stood at one 
corner of the small lawn. He replaced his 
hat hastily, and an apologetic remark con- 
cerning the lateness of his visit was never 
finished. A trifle confused, he walked down 
the garden, peering right and left as he went, 
but without finding the object of his search. 
Twice he paced the garden from end to end, 
and he had just arrived at the conclusion 
that Mr. Tovsker had made a mistake when a 
faint sound high above his head apprised 
him of the true state of affairs. 

He stood listening in amazement, but the 
sound was not repeated. Ordinary prudence 
and a sense of the fitness of things suggested 
that he should go home; inclination suggested 
that he should .seat himself in , the deck-chair 
at the foot of the crow’s-nest and await events. 
He sat down to consider the matter. 
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Sprawling comfortably in the chair he lit 
his pipe, his ear on the alert to catch the 
slightest sound of the captive in the cask 
above. The warm air was laden with the 
scent of flowers, and nothing stirred with the 
exception of Mr. 'J'asker’s shadow on the 
blind of the kitchen window. 'Fhe clock in 
the neighbouring church chimed the three- 
quarters, and in due time 
boomed out the hour of 
ten, Mr. ITedgold 
knocked the ashes from 
his pipe and began seri- 
ously to consider his posi- 
tion. lights went out in 
the next house. 

Huge shadows 
appeared on the 
kitchen blind 
and the light 
gradually faded, 
to reappear tri- 
umphantly in 
the room above. 

Anon the shadow 
of Mr. Tasker’s 
head was seen 
wrestling fiercely 
with its back 
collar-stud. 

“J/r. Tred^ 
gold I ” said a 
sharp voice from 
above. 

Mr. Tredgold 
sprang to his 
feet, overturning 
the chair in his 
haste, and gazed 
aloft. 

Miss Drew- 
ittr^ he cried, 
in accents of 
intense surprise. 

‘‘ I am coming down,” .said the voice. 

** Pray be careful,” said Mr. Tredgold, 
anxiously ; “ it is very dark. Can I help 
you ? ” 

“ Yes — you can go indoors,” .said Miss 
Drewitt. 

Her tone was so decided and so bitter 
that Mr. Tredgold, merely .staying long 
enough to urge extreme carefulness in the 
descent, did as he was desired. He 
went into the sitting-room and, standing 
uneasily by the fireplace, tried to think out 
his line of action. He was still floundering 
when he heard swift footsteps coming up 
the garden, and Miss Drewitt, very upright 


and somewhat flushed of face, confronted 
him. 

“ I — I called to see the captain,” he said, 
hastily, “and Joseph told me you were in 
the garden. 1 couldn’t see you anywhere, so 
1 took the liberty of sitting out there to wait 
for the captain’s return.” 

Mi.ss Drewitt listened impatiently. “Did 
you know that I was uj) in the crowV 
nest ? ” she demanded. 

“Joseph never said a word about 
it,” said Mr. "JVedgold, with an air 
of great frankness. “ He merely .said 
that you were in the garden, and, 
not being able to find you, I 
thought that he was 
mistaken.” 

“Did you know 
that 1 was up in the 
crow’s nest ? ” rejieated 
Miss Drewitt, with 
ominous persistency. 

“A — a sort 
of idea that 
you might be 
there did occur 
to me after a 
time,” admitted 
the other. 

“Did you 
know that I 
was there?” 

Mr. Tredgold 
gazed at her in 
feeble indigna- 
tion, but the 
uselessness of 
denial made 
truth easier. 
“ Yes,” he said, 
slowly. 

“ Thank you,” 
said the girl, 
scornfully. 
“You thought that I shouldn’t like to be 
caught up there, and that it would be an 
amusing and gentlemanly thing to do to 
keep me a prisoner. 1 quite understand. 
My estimate of you has turned out to be 
correct.” 

“It was quite an accident,” urged Mr. 
Tredgold, humbly. “ I’ve had a very worrying 
day seeing them off at Biddlccombe, and 
when I heard you up in the nest 1 succumbed 
to sudden temptation. If I had stopped to 
think — if I had had the fiiintest idea that you 
would catechise me in the way you have done 
—I shouldn’t have dreamt of doing .such a 
thing.” 


/y 
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Miss Drewitt, who was standing with her 
hand on the latch of the door leading up- 
stairs, as a hint that the interview was at an 
end, could not restrain her indignation. 

“ Your father and his friends have gone off 
to secure my uncle’s treasure, and you come 
straight on here,’’ she cried, hotly. “ Do you 
think that there is no end to his good-nature ?” 

“'IVeasure?” said the other, with a laugh. 

“ Why, that idea was knocked on the head 
wlien the map was burnt. Even Chalk 
wouldn’t go on a roving commission to dig 
over all the islands in the South racifu\” 

“ T don’t see anything to laugh at,” said the 
girl ; “ my uncle fully intended to burn it. 
He was terribly u[)set when he found that it 
had disappeared,” 

“ Disappeared ? ” cried Mr. IVedgold, in 
accents of unmistakalde amazement. “ Why, 
wasn’t it burnt after all ? The captain said 
it was.” 

“He was going to burn it,” repeated the 
girl, waiching him ; “ but somebody took it 
from the bureau.” 

“ I'ook it ? When ? ” inquired the other, 
as the business of the yachting cruise bc^gan 
to ap|.)ear before him in its true colours. 

“ The afternoon you were here waiting for 
him,” said Miss Drewitt. 

“ Afternoon ? ” rc])eated Mr. Tredgold, 

blankly. “The afternoon I was ” He 

drew himself up and eyed her angrily. “ Do 
you mean to say that you think J took the 
thing ? ” 

“ It doesn’t matter what I think,” said the 
girl. “ I suppose )'ou won’t deny that your 
friends have got it ? ” 

“Yes ; but you said that it was the after- 
noon I was here,” jjersisted the other. 

Miss Drewitt eyed him indignantly. The 
conscience-stricken culprit of a few minutes 
l)efore had disappeared, leaving in his stead 
an arrogant young man, demanding explan- 
ations in a voice of almost unbecoming 
loudness. 

“You are shouting at me,” she said, stiffly. 

Mr. Tredgold a[)ologizcd, but returned to 
the charge. ‘ 1 answered your question a 
little while agc>;” he said, in more moderate 
tones ; “novv, p-ease, answer mine. Do you 
think that 1 took the map?” 

“ I am not to be commanded to speak by 
you,” said Miss lEc.vitt. standing very erect. 

“ Fair-play is a jewel,” said the other. 
“Question for question. Do you ? ” 

Mi.ss Drewitt looked at him and hesitated. 
“No,” she said, at last, with obvious reluctance. 

Mr. TredgoM’s countenance cleared and 
his eyei softened. 


“ I suppose you admit that your father has 
got it ? ” said the girl, noting these signs 
with some disapproval. “ How did he get it ? ” 

Mr. Tredgold shook his head. “ If those 
three overgrown babes find that treasure,” 
he .said, impressively, “I'll doom myself to 
perpetual bachelorhood. 

“ I answered your (juestion just now,” said 
the girl, very quietly, “ because I wanted to 
a.sk you one. Do you believe my uncle’s 
story about the buried treasure ?” 

Mr. Tredgold eyed her uneasily. “ I never 
attacdied much importance to it,” he replied. 

“ It seemed rather romantic.” 

“ Do you believe it ? ” 

“No,” said the other, doggedly. 

'I'he girl drew a long breath and favoured 
him with a look in which triumph and angca 
wt;re strangely mingled. 

“ 1 wonder you can visit my uncle after 
thinking him capable of such a falsehood,” 
she said, at last. “You certainly won’t be 
able to after 1 have told him.” 

“ I told you in confidence,” was the reply. 

“ I have regarded it all along as a story told 
to amuse ( 'halk ; that is all. I shall be very 
.sorry if you say anything that might cause 
unpleasantness between# myself and Captain 
Bowers.” 

“ I shall tell him as soon as he comes in,” 
.said Miss Drewitt. “ It is only right that he 
should know your opinion of him. Good- 
night.” 

Mr. Tredgold said “good -night,” and, 
walking to the door, stood for a moment 
regarding lua thoughtfully. It was quite 
clear that in her |)resenl state of mind any 
appeal to her belter nature would be worse 
than useless. He resolved to try the effect 
of a little humility. 

“ 1 am very sorry for my behaviour in the 
garden,” he said, sorrowfully. 

“ It doesn’t matter,” said the girl ; “ I 
wasn’t at all surprised.” 

Mr. dredgold recognised the failure of the 
new treatment at once. “ Of course, when I 
went into the garden 1 hadn’t any idea that 
you would be in such an unlikely place,” he 
said, with a kindly smile. “ Let us hope that 
you won’t go there again.” 

Miss Drewitt, hardly able to believe her 
ears, let him go without a word, and in a 
dazed fashion stood at the door and watched 
him up the lane. When the captain came in 
a little later she was .sitting in a stiff and un- 
comfortable attitude by the vvindow^, still 
thinking. 

He was so tired after a long day in town 
that the girl, at considerable personal incon- 
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venience, allowed him to finish his supper 
before recounting the manifold misdeeds of 
Mr. I'redgold. She waited until he had 
pushed his chair back and lit a pipe, and 
then without any preface plunged into the 
subject with an enthusiasm which she en- 
deavoured in vain to make contagious. 1’he 
captain listened in silence and turned a some- 
what worried face in her direction when she 
had finished. 

“ We can’t all think alike,” he said, feebly, 
as she waited with flushed cheeks and spark- 
ling eyes for the verdict. “ I told you he 
hadn’t taken the map. As for those three 
idiots and their hare-brained voyage ” 

“ Hut Mr. Tredgold said that he didn’t 
believe in the treasure,” said the wrathful 
l^rudence. “ One thing is, he can never conu* 
here again ; I think that I made him under- 
stand that. The idea of thinking that you 
('ould tell a falsehood ! ” 

'I'he ca])tain bent down and, jiicking a 
used matcli from the hearthrug, threw it care- 
fully under the grate. Miss Drewitt watched 
him expectantly. 


“ We mustn’t quarrel with people’s 
opinions,” he said, at last. ‘‘It’s a free 
country, and people can believe what they 
like. Look at Protestants and (Jatholics, for 
instance ; their belief isn’t the same, and yet 
I’ve known ’em to be staunch friends.” 

Miss Drewitt shook her head. “ He can 
never come here again,” she said, with great 
determination. “He has insulted you, and 
if you were not the best-natured man in the 
wwld you would be as angry about it as 1 am.” 

The ca])tain smoked in silem'c. 

“And his fatlicM- and those other two men 
will conui back with your treasure,” ('ontinued 
Prudence, after wvaiting for some time for him 
to speak. “And, so far as 1 can see, you 
won’t even lie able to prosecute them for it.” 

“1 .sha’n’t do anything,” .said Captaiu 
Howlers, impatiently, as he rose and knocked 
out his half-smoked pipe, “and I never want 
to hear another word about that treasure as 
long as I live. Fm tired of it. It has caused 
more mischief and unpleasantne.ss than - - 
than it is w'orth. 'Phe)’ are welcome to it 
for me.” 



‘ I NEVER WANT TO HEAR ANOTHER WORD ABOUT THAT TREASURE A! 


(To be continued, ) 


How a Woman Should Walk. 


OME foreign male critic — 
doubtless aided and abetted 
by his fair c()mj)atriots, all, of 
course, like 1 lelen of Troy, 
“ moving siipplely and in soft- 
accented rhythm ” — has lately 
kdlen foul of the Englishwoman’s walk. 
‘‘It is not,” he aver.s, ungallantly, “so much 
a walk as a mode of progression.” Leaving 
entirely out of the question for the [)rc 
sent his other remarks, directed against 
the carriage?, gestures, and physic'al de|)ort- 
ment geni?rally of the weaker half of o\ir 
population, let us arrive at his main con- 
clusion, which is, in briet, that a wotnau’s gait 
should be as rigid and sexless, as character- 



less and as regular, as an automaton. 1'here 
should be gliding, no drooping, no gentle 
undulations of the hips, no graceful half turns 
of the torso, no studied irregularities of the 
step - no poetry of motion. Forty million 
women seeking the ideal feminine gait turn 
admiringly to the speechless heroine of “ La 
Pouj)ee.” 

'rhere ni‘vcr, perhaps, was a question 
apparently so diflfi- 



cult to decide. Ask 
a Frenchwoman 
what she thinks of 
the walk of “ la 
belle Americaine,” 
and .she will tell 
you instantly that 
in her opinion it is 
too straight, too 
inflexible — “ frop 
corsetkP An Eng- 
lishwoman’s steps 
are too long, and if 
her body is bent it 
is bent in the wrong 
way. 'Lhe curves 
aie there, but they 
are in tlie wrong 
place, 'J’he trunk 
as well as the limbs 
should be kept in 
perpetual motion, 
and what other 
nations term a 
“mincing ”gait con- 
veys no reproach, 


A CREEK WOMAN VALKiNG. 
From ar: aiUigtu Bat-riAW- 


but is rather held 
’:p for imitation. 


VVe cannot see much grace in the carriage 
of the German women, with the heavy tread 
ami the arms always folded in front ; nor in 
that of the Italians and Spaniards, with their 
protrusion of the trunk and out-pointing of 
the feet. The jerky gait of the Japanese 
women can only be beautiful to the Japanese, 
and the toddle of the (‘hinawoman is to us 
only ludicrous. Nevertheless, in spite of 
national prejudices, there is a satisfactory 
answer possible to the question— How should 
a woman walk ? One might as well attempt 
to keep an o|)en mind as to the correct 
solution of a proposition in Eiu;lid as to 
deny the existence of an ideal walk for 
women. 

We have ac(X‘[)ted the Hellenic standard of 
form ; that of carriage also is unavoidable. 
According to a consensus of opinion amongst 
scholars and artists, the carriage of the Greek 
women was as nearly as possible human per- 
fection. Flaxman points out that it could 
hardly have been otherivise, since, in addition 
to perfect physical symmetry, the limbs were 
flexible owing to constant exerci.se, and the 
Greeks were free 


from those sartorial 
and other e n - 
cumbranccs which 
have, in most ages, 
modified the walk 
of women. From 
many frescoes and 
bas-reliefs we are 
able to derive a 
very fair idea of 
what the Greek 
walk was. 1’he 
women moved 
slowly as a rule, 
but whether 
quickly or slowly 
there is always a 
grace or dignity in 
the gait. 'L h e 
Greek women took 
long steps, planting 
the sandalled foot 
(of generous size) 
firmly on the 
ground. 

Modern pave- 
ment and fiat sur- 
faces for walking 
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THK Al'Kl'X'IlSD MKUMvV’AI, WALK. 

Vvom ** The Story of OrizeUia " ai tlte National OaUery. 


have caused the movements of the hi])s 
largely to disapy)ear. J^ut in tlie Greek and 
Roman women, as #well as in the savage 
and barbarous races of to day, we cannot fail 
to observe how much this hip movement 
contributes to the charm of the feminine 
carriage. It cannot fail to l)e noticed as an 
interesting detail that the Greek women, no 
more than the modern Englishwomen, 
carried their heads erect in either standing 
or walking. As for the arms, one usually 
supported a portion of the flowing draperies 
of the body, the other being commonly at 
the bosom or hanging at the side. 

The walk of the Roman women greatly 
resembled that of the Greeks, although in 
process of time the greater seclusion of the 
former rendered them less active and graceful. 
Many paintings in the Middle Ages show us 
what progress affectation had made in the 
carriage of women. They are all seen sim- 
pering, with head askew and both arms 
across their person in front. In our own 
National Gallery there hang a couple of 
paintings of the Umbrian School of the 
fifteenth century, called “ The Story of 
Grizelda,'’ which depict several women 
going about in the affected fashion which 
we know to have been characteristic of the 
period. 

Ap Italian poet of the fifteenth century 
speaks of the slanting neck '' of his mistress 
inclining towards her heart, and even in the 
paintings of Botticelli we see dozens of these 


wry-necked, mediaeval damsels 
perambulating in this diffi' 
cult manner across yards of 
canvas. But Botticelli well 
knew that the walk of his 
female contemporaries had 
degenerated into a listless 
amide, for two or three of his 
walking figures remain to 
testify to the painter^s appreci- 
ation of a firm tread and a 
vigorous carriage. But in the 
picture given below, al- 
though the young woman 
seems healthy and even ath- 
letic, her carriage is by no 
means perfect, in that it shares 
the fault common to many 
Italian women of to-day - the 
unresthetic convex curve* of 
the. body. 

'This peculiar fault we 
notice, in a greater or a less 
degree, in nearly all the 
delineations of women, not 
mtrrely throughout the Middle Agtjs, but 
for centuries afterwards. d'hat it was not 
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when a fourteenth-century 
bard tells of the ‘^nonne 
that nioveth with head in 
air, straight as an aspen, 
and eyne cast upwards/* 
very much as she is doing 
in the illustration. Nor 
does this particular gait 
appear to have been con- 
fined to the female pietists, 
for monks and friars are 
frequently so depicted. 

Fra Filippo Lippi is 
also another Italian painter 
who was fond of delineat- 
ing women in the act of 
walking, but if we wish 
to see precisely how the 
Italian women of Dante’s 
time should have carried 
themselves— although it is 


generally considered a defc.‘ct of carriage 
^ we have many evidences. An English frag- 
•meiil of the fourteenth century sj)eaks of a 
“ froward yonge maide who doth her bosom 
liendc^ to overjieer her steps ” a sure mark 
in the poet’s judgment of an awkward gait, 
d'hen, in the Percy ballads, we have 
a literal descri])tion of the walk which we 
hnd (iej)icted in the abovt: drawing of 
a grouj) of noble dames, “ Her stei)s did 
go before to show her heart the way.” Su('h 


])retty clear, if we are ‘ to 
judge by all contemporary record, they did 
not we must go to the modern painters of 
mediteval Italy. Perhat)s no artist has better 
rendered a freer, a more graceful walk of 
women than Mr. Henry Holiday in his 
celebrated |)ictnre of “ T)ante and Beatrice,” 
next reprodiK'cd. Any woman who is not a 
slave to the fashion of the moment, gazing 
upon the easy motion and erect carriage, can- 
not refrain from ejaculating, “ Yes, that is a 
charming gait that is how a woman should 


a poetical tribute could hardly be 
paid to tin; ladies of the (Grecian 
bend period, whose hearts, strictly 
speaking, served as scouts and 
pioneers to the lower limb.s. 'The 
alKive illustration shows this method 
of carrying the body — an ideal 
almost as hir as possible from that of 
the present clay. 

In the jiaintings of Mantegna 
there are to be found many striking 
illustrations of how, to our twentieth- 
century eyes, a woman should 
walk. In his pictures, for the most 
part, the hands of the women are 
folded who.e fhey should not l.)e 
folded, save perluqis by some buxom 
matron — where, indeed, in the act 
of walking a (Ireek would never 
think of placing them, although here 
and there, it is true, as in Botticelli, 
there are glimpses of a less clumsy 
and less encumbered carriage. 

Occasionally we find a very erect 
carriage spoken of as the gait of a 
nun or a specially pious dame, as 

Vol. xxvUi.— 12 
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yNN IDICAL WALK DANTE AND HEAT KICK,’' BV M. HOLIDAY. 
li^^prodi^'cd hu P rminaiou from the Orujimtl Vainiivy ia the. poswaHwn of the iAverivAd Curpo 


walk ! ” Then go out into Regent Street or 
Broadway, or the Boulevard des Italien.s, and 
see how many women walk in that fashion. 
No ; the truth is it can’t 
be done in the high 
heels and straitened 
figures of today, a1 
though some women 
walk more like it than 
others. At this time it 
is certain that French 
women had not acquired 
that peculiar mincing 
gait often referred to by 
our own early dramatists 
as “ the French woman ^s 
walk.'^ I'hey, too, with 
the rest of the women 
of Europe affected the 
protuberant carriage, for 
oneu of their own chroni- 
clers declares of the 
women of his time that 
they strolled painfully 
^finiblement)^ rocking to 
^and^Trp like a barque 
in a gale, carrying 
?m 6 la lit a i n o u s embroi- 


fitting their inordinate ])ride and vanity. As 
to the lady in the following rcqiroduction 
of a mediaeval illumination, slie is not alto- 
gether without an ohvi- 
oii.s excuse for her 
(carriage, if her extra- 
ordinary headgear be 
as weighty as it looks. 
It would seem to require 
all her powers to pre- 
serve a decent equili- 
brium, to .say nothing 
of grace, while the 
length of her train, both 
“ fore and aft,'' as sailors 
.say, would also occasion 
her considerable embar- 
rassment. 

The ideal woman’s 
walk according to 
Rubens, and exempli- 
fied in his pictures, 
would naturally be 
that of a stout, 
muscular woman, of 
whom an exception- 
ally favourable speci- 
men is next repro- 
duced, from “The 



THR Firi'RBNTH FRENCH WAljlC* 


HOW A WOMAN SHOULD WALK. 


Flight of Lot'’ It is the 
walk of a well - developed 
man rather than that of a 
graceful woman, although 
the Rubens trick of placing 
one hand in front of the 
waist betrays the sex. At 
a little later fx^riod, in 
drawings of Queen Henri- 
etta Maria in the act of 
walking, the artist has suc- 
ceeded in depicting as firm 
and erect a carriage as can 
be desired, considering the 
shortcomings of the female 
figure in the seventeenth 
century. The walk was no 
doubt a little stiff and stately, 
but it had probably far less 
of these attributes than that 
of Queen IClizabeth and the 
ladies of her ('^ourt, of whom, 
acccjrding to The Mirror 
of Good Behaviour., ibiy, 
we read that “'The true 
manner h)r a gentle woman 
to walk is not to counterfc'it 
men or to jirogress luTself 
unduel y, neither with haste 
unbecoming, but rather as 



THIS APfKOVItO WAUK 
IN' *79^; 


"mi 



now 't HK KUHENS WOMAN WAI.ES. 
Vt'oin a Vhuto. bu Kcncrdein. Fidrcu. 


I^ter, in Dryden > Time, 
there is a pas.sage i^ the 
MermriiiS which bmrs on , 
the question of a wotiian^s 
walk. There is , much,” 
observes the writer, in 
the port of- a true gentle- 
woman that differeth her 
from those of ilbbrecding 
or of other nations where 
ladies of quality are not so 
fair or so gracious as are 
those of England. She 
seeketh to eschew all those 
modes and affectations of 
bodily motions as the 
mincing gait of France and 
the peacock strut of Spain ; 
her step is not too short 
nor yet the stride of the 
peasant ; neither doth she 
carry the fore part of her 
person too high, shake her 
arms, or set them akimbo.” 

Constantly recurring in 
the eighteenth century are 
the references in poetry, 
l^rost^ and the drama to 
this subject of the Nvalk of 


ship should w^omen, with varied recnpes as to how an 


in a gentle 


i(k?al walk is to 


bree/x?, betray- 
i n g not the 
motion of her 
limbs or mem- 
bers. She should 
neither be too 
erect nor too in- 
clining withall, 
but as a mark 
of grace should 
her head a little 
incline to right 
or left, not to- 
w^ards pertness 
neither, with 
hands crossed 
softly upon her 
stomacher.” The 
foregoing allu- 
sion to limbs 
and members 
reminds us of 


be obtained. 
In the Ladfs 
Ma^azi nc we 
find it noted 
that ‘ ‘ 'r h e 
object of the 
fan, shoulder 
wrap, and reti- 
cule is to give 
seemly occupa- 
t i o n to the 
hands, for with- 
out employment 
the hands fall 
into no attitude 
and, fulfilling no 
office, look un- 
gainly. No w^ell 
bred wo m a n 
swings her arms, 
nor can she in 
the present 



the indignant mode carry 
response of the them behind 
Spanish gran- her back in 
dee, “ Sir, the walking.” 

Queen of Spain In the raid- 
has no legs.” die part of the 



THE KAi;M10KABLk ANO CKARIWING 
w^|.ic OF ^3. 
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century nothing ^ 

was easier for the 

But "towards the ' 

close of the cigh- GKIsCIAN HKND ” TAKK- FkOAl ILLUSTKATI 

. ,1 i. Tl MAlMvMKk ]4 iS?*;. 

teenth century the 
ample skirts and 

majestic — and somewhat insanitary -head- diircd. It 


must “look where 
she’s going/’ 'I'his 
carriage is depic- 
B y y ted in the two 

illustrations at the 
^jjr foot of the prc~ 

ijM ceding page, and 

is certainly not 

devoid of grace 
and charm. 

! A notable mode 
of feminine pro- 

i gression some 

’ I thirty years ago 

admirably hit 
off by Mr. Du 

Maurier in the 

pages of our con- 
(.i-ouc.K temporary, J^unch^ 

two of his sketches 
being here re])ro- 
deJiorninatiMl the “Grecian 


dress fell away, leaving l)oth IkuuI and limbs 
once again more freely in a stale of nature. 

With this return to the Greek dress and 
the revival of sandal-wearing ('ame a com- 
plete revolution in the mode of walking, in 
England at least. “ Freedom and elasticity” 
of step is en- 


Bend,” and, like many other fashions, was 
said to have had its rise in a i)assing accident 
which l)efe]l a society leader, whic'h rendered 
her slightly lame, which lameness or “ bend ” 
became Grec ian. But, as we have sh(nvn, if 
the Greeks had a “bend” it was forward 
from the neck, not 


joined. “'J'o 
avoid stiffness in 
wal king,” t he 
young ladies of 
1803 are told, 
“the head should 
be turned easily.” 
'^rhis, it must be 
confessed, as it 
stands, sounds 
very much like a 
recommendation 
of extreme suscep- 
tibility to the wiles 
of flattery. But 
the magazine 
writer continues : 
“should be turned 
easily to right and 
left, while at the 
sarrte time paying 
due regard to 
any impediments 
or inequalities of 
.surface in her 
course.” In 
other words, the 
maiden thus 
sedulously culti- 
vatii^gi§9P)LiQiance 



from the waist. 

With the su(‘('ess 
of “'i'he Mikado” 
many readers will 
rc('all an attemi)t 
to ad()])t Japanese 
fashions to this 
country, but the 
Japanese coiffure 
bad a greater suc- 
cess than the Japa- 
nese “ toddle.’^ 
The appended 
native illustration 
of a couple of 
'Fokio ladies out 
for a stroll exhibits 
a species of loco- 
motion which, if 
beautiful to far 
Oriental eyes, is 
the very antithesis 
of the Hellenic. 

There are 
amongst us several 
apostles of physi- 
cal culture in 
w'omen who do all 
in.; their power to 
endeavour to in- 
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culcate in the minds of our modern damsels 
|)ro])er id(.:as as to carriage and dej)ortment. 
None of tliese is better known than Mrs. Josef 
(amn, wliose lectures at the Cirafton (killeries 
have become a feature of the Londfm season. 
Of tliis lady we asked the question, “ What is 
an ideal walk for wormai ?” and she resjionded 
unhesitatingly, not by words, but by actions, 
by walking herself. One is bound to confess 
that it was a lil)era] education in the art of 
twentieth-century perij)atetics, and when to 
it was added the deliberate progress of one 
of this lady’s pupils, attired in bloomers, the 
education was complete. As nothing but a 
cinematograph would convey to the readers 
of The Sthani) an idea of what the “ideal 
walk” w\as like, we herewith present a series 
of photographs taken expressly for this 
article. 

“ Entdishwonv n are not (ireeks,” observed 


Mrs. ('onn. “d'he woman of to-day, living 
in cities, often with manifold duties and 
activities of a social and industrial kind, 
cannot movt* about leisurely in sandals and 
{lowing draperies, but she can keep her 
figure erect ; she can plant her foot firmly and 
straight upon the ground ; she can throw 
out her chest and look after her arms. To 
have a beautiful figure is nothing if she have 
at the same time a graceless carriage. Many 
fashions in walking- SLU'h as the ‘Bond 
Street crawl,’ for instance— come from pure 
ignorance, joined to a desire to do the 
‘right thing.’ And the right thing is so 
simple. It is not to copy the too rigid 
Ameri(‘an gait nor the too flexible French 
walk- neither the Greeks nor the Romans - 
but as woman’s loftiest admirers would have 
Englishwomen walk -with naturalness and 
ease, and allowing the muscles full play.” 






Wonders of the World. 

LXXVI.— THE KITE OF CATHAY. 

By Buchan.yn (Jrovkk. 

llllisirations from Photograph supplied by the Amerkan Afuseum of Natural History, New York City. 



From a] ^ THE DKAIiON kits extended to fuel length. [PhutQ. 

N the ninth day of the ninth In the yellow kingdom things are different, 
month takes place in China the Here the making of kites has been a profes- 
Festival of Ascending on High, sion since the year 195 li.c., when a Chinese 
On this day innumerable thou- general, founder of the Han dynasty, invented 
sands of young and old in the a kite in order to make some military 
Celestial kingdom turn from the measurements. Since then a special class of 
town to the open spaces, as we in the West workers has made a good living by the con- 
do in holiday time, and there fly a multitude tinual creation of new designs for kites, based 
of kites. I'he festival is one of the most upon the every day beliefs of the people, 
important in the Chinese calendar, for, apart To the Celestial mind the kite is not merely 
from its popular character and the joy it a bit of wood and paper to fly in the air. It 
brinp to every class, it possesses symbolic is an emblem. To some it is magical, or, in 
significance and illustrates some of the deeper a way, symbolic of the soul. Each kite is 
phases of Chinese life and religion. designed and ornamented to represent a 

The kites flown on this day of days should special subject. If it be mythological, it 4 
make the Western boy full of envy. We all represents a certain god or heathen warrior 
know the kite which he flies, a laboriously- familiar to them through tradition. Or, if it 
made, ugly contrivance in the shape of a be a modern subject, it may be some public 
diamond or square, with a long and ungainly character — some actor, perhaps, of passing 
tail of bits of new.spaper on knottcc^ string, vogue. The kite-maker has, indeed, a large 
It serves one purpose admirably, for, when it range for his inventive faculty, for he deals 
once gets into the air, it really does fly, and with all subjects in the animal kingdom, 

: has often proved of u.se, such as when from noblemen to mummers, and from 
.Franklin drew by its help electricity from the dragons down to dragon-flies. The variety 
sky. But withal it is an inferior production, is immense, and each kite in itself a dainty 
There is not a suspicion of art in its com- work of art. 

iii^tion, and even in the square box kite, On a frame of .light bamboo, covered with 
by the small boy in these later rice paper, the artist paints in rich colours 
' there is nothing attractive except the figure which he has in mind. In height 
letiy. the kites vary from one to six feet, according 



WONDm& OF THE WORLE. 



in the nature of the design. The frames vary 
in like manner, although many of them arc 
rectangular, with strengthening hits of 
baml.)oo running from corner to corner, 
'riiere is no attempt to hide the framework 
behind the design, for the bamboo y)oints 
extend for some distance beyond the 
('oloLired pape r, sometimes seeming out of 
place, while at others adding to the effective- 
ness of the whole. 'I he method by which 
the design is attached to the skeleton, the 
great variety in character and symbolism, and 
the general care and skill with which each 
design is fashioned are clearly showai in our 
illustrations from the most ncHeworthy collecv 
tion of Chinese kites in the world -that now 
on exhibition in the American Museum of 
Natural History in New York. 

Of the kites there to be seen the now 
famous dragon kite has attracted attention 
worthy of its greatness. vSo far as we know 
it is the most marvellous thing of its kind ever 
constructed. W hen in the air it measures 
nearly forty feet, and requires the services of 
several men :o manipulate it. In our photo- 
graphs we see it in various positions, either 
extended or hdded up, and are able to form 
an excellcat idea of its effectiveness in flight, 
when, by means of its serpentine motion, it 
produces a realistic imitation of the great 
flying dragon of the upper w'orld, known to all 
acquainted with Chinese mythology. It has 
a fierce head, an enormous gaping mouth, 
iind protruding horns. Its eyes are made of 
curved pieces of boaxd, which skilfully revolve, 
producing, wh^ the kite is in flight, a peculiar 



humming 

body is made of ^ 
pasteboard dii^s^i 
through which nihs 
a strong cord tol 
the end of the tai^ 
the discs being 
about two feet 
apart when separa- 
ted. Each disc is 
twelve inches in 
diameter, and all 
are painted either 
in black, red, yel- 
low, or white. The 
tail portion is made 
of bits of painted 
silk. In flight this 
fine, awe -compel- 
ling contrivance is 
regulated by a cord 
running from the 
tail, the head and 
body being manipulated by three other cords 
arranged at equi -distant points along the 
body, 'rhe dragon folds up into small space 
like a (oncertina, each disc fitting closely 
upon the other. It js only when extended 
to its full length that one appreciates its 
fiercer nature and indubitable skilfulness of 
construction. 

'I'he Buddhist belief that the souls of the 
dead return in the forms of various animals 
accounts for the large number of animal 
forms in which Chinese kites are made. One 
of the favourite forms is that of the dragon- 
fly, it being be- 
lieved in China 
that these flies 
are the winged 
steeds of the 
dead, chosen to 
bear the spirits 
of ancestors on 
their visits back 
to home. Chil- 
dren, it will be 
re membered, 
are not allowed 
during the Bon- 
fire Festival to 
hurt or kill any 
dragon-flies 
which may be 
seen in or near 
the house. 

Locusts and 
butter-flies also 
are favourite 
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designs, care being taken by the artist to 
decorate these insects in the natural colours. 
The fish and the frog are likewise familiar 
objects to the youtliful 
kite-flier, each depending 
for effect u[K)n enormous 
staring eyes, which in some 
cases move round and 
round in flight with good 
effect. Ivike our old friend 
Caleb Plummer, the 
Chinese kite* artist gets as 
near to Nature as tlu^ t:on- 
ventions of Chinese art 
allow, and is little ham- 
pered by the recnirring 
thought of a real six penny- 
worth. With the ("hinese 
Caleb art is the first con 
sideration, for six[)en(r in 
Cathay will jHirchase some- 
thing very close to Nature. 

Many of the kites are 
double in shape, and dejiii't 
theatrical personages 
known to modern drama. 

'Fhese are usually orna- 
mented with extraordil'iary 
mask.s, sometimes with 
long beards, huge mousta- 
ches, and facial contortion 
suitable to the jiarts they 
are supposed t(.) play. A 
couple of boys wrestling is a favourite sulyjcct, 
and considerable jiowcr of draughtsmanshij) 
i.s shown in the ornamental paper rej)resent.- 


ing these two figures attached to a slight 
frame of bamboo. 

The Japanese an? as fond of kite-flying as 
their neighbours, and al- 
most approach them in 
the number of kite forms 
they use, while exceeding 
them in the beauty of 
their decoration. Differ- 
ent towns and provinces 
fly kites in the Mikado’s 
kingdom on different days, 
and there are many in- 
teresting stories (‘onnccted 
with these great festival.s. 
To eitt‘ no other, there is 
tile sixtec'nth-eentury story 
al)()Lit a bandit roliber at- 
tenijiting to steal the niited 
(lolden Idsh from the 
(’astle of Nagaya by attack- 
ing its high walls with the 
aid of an enormous kite. 
'I'his mythical feat has 
largely done away with the 
flying of kites of great size, 
and in cine yirovinet? the 
giant kite is absolutely 
prohibited. In Japan and 
Korea much amusement 
and e\(‘itement an* afforded 
by kite fights, in which e\- 
])erts take part, and u|)on 
which are often staked large sums of money, 
'fhe object of eac h kite flier is to cut llie line 
holding his ojiponent’s kite, and lor this pur- 
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pose the liru?s are made of silk, ('overecl 
throughout their entire length with glue and 
powder(‘d glass. WIumi the kites are in the 
air it is the object of each ex])ert to cross 
the other’s line, and to j)revcnt this nu‘ans 
the continual letting out of the line, whi('h, 
were it to bec'oine tight, would be cut through 


by thr. other promptly. Often several kites 
become' cmtangled at once, and to separate 
them without damage*to each other is the 
labour of many hours. If the line be cut 
the kite, of course, dro|)s dismally to earth, 
to the disgust of loyal supporters and to the 
a(‘<:omi)animent of changing cash. 


LXXVTT.— i’HE MOSd’ IN’nCLLKCI'lJ.XL l)0(i IN THE WORLD. 


“llOZ/IK THK SkCOND” 
is an almost uncanny 
animal. She is owned [)y 
Mr. Georgia B. Clason, of 
Chicago, Illinois, U.S.A., 
and is a truly wonderful 
dog, i)Ossessing phenome- 
nal mental powers. She 
can count, solve mental 
problems in addition, mul- 
tiplication, and subtrac- 
tion, can tell lime to the 
very minutt', speli words, 
perform mMrveilous feats 
in mind -reading, and do 
good detective work. 

The wonderfui acl.ue>e- 
ments of Bozzic have at- 
tracted the attention of 
psychologists all over the 
world, and a number of 
these scientists will shortly 
gather at the Chicago 



MK. G. H. CLASON, OWNER AND TRAINER 
UR “ BOZZIE THE SECOND.” 

j<yom a ^hqtOf 


University to make a tho- 
rough examination of the 
dog’s mental powders. Many 
investigators interested in 
the problem of mental 
telepathy have visited Mr. 
Clason and tested Bozzie’s 
powers, finding that she 
could receive mental mes- 
sages much more accu- 
rately and with a greater 
degree of certainty than 
any human being claiming 
to possess the same power. 

If several visitors call on 
Mr. Clason he will, after 
introducing the dog, in- 
quire, How many callers 
have we, Bozzie?'’ The 
dog will givi!» a hasty glance 
around the roc m and de- 
signate the number by 
short, sharp barks. It must 
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be clearly understood that Bo/^ie does not 
work by the signal system, Mr. Clason does 
not communicate with the dog in any way. 

After Bozzie has counted the number of 
visitors, one of her simplest feats, Mr. Clason 
usually requests someone to give the dog an 
arithmetical problem. 

At a recent exhibition 
someoneaskcd Bozzie 
the' result of three 
minus one plus two. 

After a moment’s 
pause the dog barked 
four times. The let- 
ters of the alphabet, 
printed on separate 
cards, were then 
brought out, and 
Bozzie was asked to 
spell her name, 
which she did cor- 
rectly. She then 
spelled a number of 
two - syllable words, 
only making an 
occasional mistake. 

Someone remarked that the dog could not 
possibly know how to form the words and 
that her master must assist her in some way. 

Mr. Clason was prepared for this ; he told 
the sceptic to test the dog’s powers with as 
many words as he wished, and left the room. 
Bozzie looked thoughtfully after her master 
for an instant and then turned once again to 
business. Word after word was put to her 
until all doubt of her capability was banished. 

Mr. Clason then returned and electrified 
the visitors. “ Now Bozzie will show what 
an excellent mind-reader she is. Bozzie,” he 
continued, “tell the gentlemen what they 
thought we were a few minutes ago.” 

Bozzie immediately walked over to the 
letters and spelled the word “frauds,” which 
cau.sed a hearty laugh. “Now, Bozzie,” 
continued her master, “ I want you to do 
exactly as these gentlemen tell you.” He 


then told the visitors to write a number on 
a piece of paper, at the same time keeping 
their mind on the figure, and then to ask 
Bozzie w^hat it was. 

The first man wrote the figure eight. The 
dog walked up to him and barked a correct 
number of times. 
The next man wrote 
five. Bozzie medi- 
tated a minute and 
then barked four. 
“Wrong,” exclaimed 
those who saw the 
figure. “ No,” re- 
marked the man who 
was putting the test, 
“ the dog is right. I 
thought I would fool 
her, so 1 wrote five and 
thought of four.” 

A number of like 
tests were made, and 
the dog responded 
(juiekly to unsjioken 
([iiestions. Mr. Cla- 
son wrote on a pitice 
of paper : “ Mentally tell Bozzie to bring you 
this morning’s paper,” and passed the slip 
to a visitor, 'fhe man looked at the dog a 
few minutes and mentally made the demand. 
Bozzie wagged her tail knowingly and soon 
returned with the morning’s paper. 

This disclosed a power in the dog the 
claim for which seemed prc[)osterous. A 
mind-reading dog 1 Absurd ! 

But Bozzie is really and truly a mind- 
reader. A little fellow who had noticed 
the dog’s performance in o})en-nioulbcd 
amazement asked to be allowed to try some- 
thing. I'hc collie’s master invited the little 
fellow to place his hand on Bozzie’s head and 
think of his age. Nobody but the boy knew 
his age, or, more correctly speaking, nobody 
but the boy and the dog, for Bozzie gave ten 
quick barks and the boy admitted that the 
dog had told his age correctly. 



IU)2ZIE THE SECOND," Till- INTELI.EC JL'AL I»c>c5 IN 
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LXXVIIt-A TRAIN THAF KILLS WEEDS. 

There is now being completed in South tendrils fastens like an octopus upon any- 
America a railway which wages deadly war thing in it.s path. It grows, if not destroyed, 
on tropical weeds. To us in the temperate as fast as the beanstalk in the fairy story, and 
zone it seems almost inconceivable that any the only thing that overpowers it is poison, 
raily/^y could be in daily danger of destruc- The railway mentioned is that which con- 
by v^etation^ nects Guayaquil, on the coast of Ecuador, 

; Where the sun is hottest with Quito, in the interior, a distance of over 

does the lively weed grow with greatest three hundred miles. In sixty miles this 
It springs into being with un- railway rises nearly ten thousand feet, from 
: ^ and with its oKnging a region of palm trees and orchids to a plain 


woj\rj:)£jis of the worlh. 
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THE VVEF.n - KlI.LINti TRAIN HEAI»Y TO SI im. 
From a Fhjoto. by S. Horyau, jnn., Scranton, . t. 


of perpetual snow. In its first stage the 
railway is . fairly level, and after passing 
through plantations enters a tr()[)ieal jungle 
and forest, where vegetation is ric'her and 
more luxuriiint than pt‘rha|)S anywhere else 
in South America. From trees and telegraph 
posts hang costly on'hids, and rare flowers 
and j)lants fona* their way uf)wards from the 
tropical earth. In twenty five miles the 
railway crosses forty steel bridges, runs along 
rivers and crosses them on its way upwards 
to the sky, while the parrots of the jungle 
drown the whistle of the lo<'<.)nu)tiN'e as it toils 
along. As the railway moves upward the 
vegetation decreases, until at last, where the 
air is cold and bracing, there is nothing to 
see but bare mountains on which all vegeta- 
tion, except the cactus and the castor-oil plant, 
has disayipeared. When the Guaya(iuil and 
Quito Railway is completed to the capital it 


will be, from a scenic poiitt; 
of view, one of the 
remarkable in the world,' •;;; 

'I'he destruction of the 
vegetation in the region' 
near Guayaquil is a labour 
of great trouble and con** 
siderable expense. Peripdi' 
cally runs a special train, 
consisting of a locomotive, 
a‘ workman's car, anSd'^: 
tank car, the latter ;^ 
which contains a 
solution of arsenic knd; 
nitre. This tank is filled 
from the socalled “weed- 
killer plant " at a little 
si)ot on the line known 
as Barraganetal, much 
as locomotives are filled with w^ater from 
tanks on all railway lines. At one end of 
the tank car is the spraying apparatus, 
atta(‘he(l by piping to the tank, which, 
as the train moves slowly along, squirts the 
poisonous fluifl in several directions and for 
a considerable distance, exactly like a street 
watcTingcar. Sonui idea of the height to 
w’hich the vegetation N^ould grow were not 
this apjiaratus used is shown by the foliage 
in our photograph, as also by the tw'O squirts 
on each side of the car from which the 
poison is being ejected. The weed-killer is 
most destructive. Although i.)0>verless to 
prevent a certain growth, *■ it nevertheless 
effectually c'hcxks the shrubbery from becom- 
ing dangerous. W'ere the vegetation to be 
allowed free growth, in a short time the road 
would l)e almost as impas.sable as the virgin 
jungle. 
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LXXIX. -THE OLDEST ROSE-BUSH IN THE WORLD. 
By Patterson Du Bois. 


A ROSE-BUSH a thousand years old ought 
it not to be worth a long pilgrimage to soe? 
P'or centuries it has been a wonder to 
kings, princes, bishops, scholars, y)oets, and 
peasants. Yet thousands of winged tourists 
flit by — within a pleasant trolley-ride of it — 
without so much as scenting this rcli(! of 
their Saxon forefathers. 

The cosiest corner, the most intimate little 
God’s acre ” in all North (iermany, one of 
the most impressive retreats in the wide 
world, is the secluded cloister yard of the 
Hildesheim Cathedral. And the focal s])ot of 


great l)i shops who were established at 
Hildesheim was Bernw'ard - -not only a ruler 
in the Church, l)ut a genius of art. His 
great works in bronze and brass and gold 
still adorn Hildesheim and beckon the artist 
and the architect to its gates. And the 
cathedral at Hildesheim — nay, perhajxs the 
very city itself — owes its existence to a wild 
rose. 

This veritable mui amina, as has already 
been said, grows in the cloister yard of the 
cathedral, and is therefore shut in from the 
world, though open to the sky, the sun, and 


pensive romance 
is just where the 
“ thousand - year 
r o s e - b u s h / ’ 
emerging from 
the burial-ground 
of a fenv old 
monks, starts on 
its climl.) to the 
roof of the hoary 
apse. 

Hildesheim, 
although little 
familiar to the 
swift American, is 
often called “1 'he 
Nuremberg of the 
North.” It was 
already a cradle 
of art before 



Nuremberg had rvu, ko^ 

arisen. Pope 

Eugene 111. is himself authority for the state 
ment that Hildesheim, even in the thirteenth 
century, held “a renowned and nolile place 
in the German Empire.” 'J'his proud little 
jewel of a city lies about sixteen or eighteen 
miles south of the city of Hanover, and is 
easily reached from there, as well as from 
various points not unknown to the ordinary 
tourist. 

It is no gratuitous flxncy, no violent stretch 
of the imagination, that finds in this venerable 
rose-tree the germinal spot of a vast Christian 
influence, and an unceasing art impulse since 
the ninth century. 


'KKK AT Un.DESflliiiM CA MIKJJKAL. \ Phoh. 

the rain. It climbs the wall of the semi- 
circular apse, and reaches a height of i3erhaps 
twenty-five feet and has an equal sjjread. On 
its various stalks hang labels attesting the 
year of their s{)ronting. At their thickest 
these stalks do not exceed two or three 
fingers or a small wrist — for the real ancient 
vitality is below the surface, as we shall see 
a little farther on in our story. But the old 
life still blooms. In the years when the 
flow’ers are few^ this scarcity is regarded as an 
evil augury for the Church. When the bloom 
is abundant the sign is propitious. 

'Fhe Grimm brothers themselves have not 


The cathedral of ancient days was not overlooked the legend of “Der Tausend- 

rperely a house of w^orship and a bishop’.s jahrige Rosenstock,” but have given it 

seat. It was the great educational and respectful record. 

* culturd ewtr^ of the diocese. Among other Naturally the tradition a^s its v^tnwt forms, 
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but there is close agreement in the essentials. 
Between ten and eleven centuries ago, when 
our Saxon ancestors were roving heathen 
tribes, the Emperor Charles the Great, or 
Charlemagne, determined that these wild 
people must be subdued and baptized into 
the Christian faith. Forth into the forests of 
Lower Saxony he went, sword in hand, 
following up his conquests with the establish- 
ing of bishoprics — which always became the 
centres of culture and power. One of these 
bishops’ scats he located at what is now Elze 
on the Lcine, about twenty miles southward 
from the City of Hanover. 

("harles, or Karl, died in 814 and was 
succeeded by his son Ludwig the Pious, who 
was no less zealous than his father. Then, 
as now, Royalty loved the strenuous life of 
the chase. One day Ludwig and his knights 
set out in searc'h of “ big game.” Of course, 
the Kaiser had the swiftest horse and the 
fleetest dogs and was always in the lead. 

He had ridden long when suddenly a 
superl) white deer sprang out of the dark 
undergrowth and the race began, ("ost what 
it might, the Kaiser would bag that game. 
But despite the spur and the urging of the 
dogs the deer was yc‘t too nimble. 

Now a glittering light ahead and then a 
plunge into tlie Inm^rste ; another plunge 
into the swift current. 'Phe deer of the forest 
outswarn the exhausted horse, and the 
Kaiser, seeking his own safety, loostni him- 
self from the saddle and struck out for the 
nearest bank. The deer vanished, the steed 
was svvej)t away, and the dismayed Taidwig ^ 
('lambered up a hillock on the shore and sat 
down to contemplate his defeat in absolute 
solitude. He blew his horn ; all was still. 
Must the Kaiser die in this wilderness ? 

Near by bubbled a liinj)id spring, over- 
shadowed by a wild rose. How sweet it all 
was ! He put his hand to a little amulet, a 
picture of the Virgin, which he wore at his 
neck. 1 aking it off he hung it on a twig of 
the rose-bush, as he knelt and prayed that 
Mary w^ould not desert him. 'Phe sun was 
now sinking, and Ludwig stretched him.self 
upon the sy ft moss to sleep. 

Now a Vi)ice out of the clouds awoke him. 

“ So far as the siu'w falls thou shouldst 
build a cathedral to the honour of Mary.” 
Before recoverii»g irem his astonishment 
there came a very gentle fall of snow, out- 
lining the plan of the divinely - ordered 
cathedral upon the summer grass — the high 
altar placed where the rose bush stood. 

At last the belated huntsmen arrived and 
made a joyful obeisance to their rescued 


master, who then and there announced his 
determination to build a church to the 
honour of Mary, to which he gave the name 
Hilgen Snee (Holy Snow), in which some see 
the origin of the name Hildesheim. 

As already said, this legend has many 
variations. One form has it that the Kaiser 
was returning to Elze from the chase when 
he di.scovcred that he had lost his amulet. 
He ordered his knights — or, in still another 
version, his chapkin — to go in search of it. 
They crossed the river on the ice, mounted 
a slope, and found a rose-tree, in the branches 
of which was entangled the Virgin’s amulet. 
They w^ere unable to extricate it, and, believ^ 
ing that they saw a sign and wonder in this, 
they hastened back to teH their Pariperor. 

P'orthwith the pious Ludwig rode out with 
his men, reached the rose-bush, and ordered 
that a chapel be erected on the spot, the 
bush to be carefully preserved and trained 
on the wall as it took form under the builders’ 
hands. Immediately the ICmperor removed 
the relic with his own hands. I’he chapel 
Nvas begun, the bishop’s seat was transferred 
hither from Itlze, and the amulet was finally, 
about 830 A.i)., presented to (ninther, the 
first bishoj) of the new 4 :own of Hildesheim. 

Stripped of its fanciful embellishments, it 
is easy to see that the essential core of the 
legend is that the Kaiser, when on a hunt, 
becanu^ liiamoured of a site for a new 
t:ha[)el marked by a wild rijse. 

Hut legends and traditions are for poets 
and romancers. I'he twentieth century 
demands a steel probe and a written 
guarantee, and these are not wanting in the 
case of the “thousand-year rose-bush.”’ 
Certainly no shrub, bush, or vine in Europe 
lias been the subject of so much controversy 
and so much investigation. ’Phe learned Dr. 
Kratz, in a two Aolume work on the cathedral 
published over sixty years ago, says that, in 
spite of the two conflagrations which nearly’ 
destroyed the cathedral — in 1013 and in 1046 
—and in spite of alterations and rebuilding, 
no bush in Europe can boast of so much 
historical evidence for a continuous existence. 

'Phe first manuscript authority is that of 
the Saxon annalist who lived in the last half 
of the eleventh century, and relates the 
legend of Ludwig and the rose-tree, testifying 
that the altar stands on the very spot where 
the Kai.ser’s amulet hung. 

The second conflagration (1046) was very 
destructive, but the choir and the crypt re- 
mained unharmed, even though ^ the upper 
branches of the rose-bush were destroyed. 
Bishop Azeliii started th^ recpustruction, but 
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died before it had 
progressed very 
far. Then in 1055 
came Bishop He- 
zilo, who erected 
thebuilding mainly 
as it now stands, 
and w^ho even then 
called the rose-tree 
‘‘an honoured 
monument of the 
olden times/’ 

Nearly a century 
later Bishop Bert- 
hold added the 
apse, leaving a 
channel in the 
underground w^all 
through which he 
led the rose-stalk 
out to the surface 
w^hile the roots re- 
mained still under 
the high altar, 'fhe 
possibility of Bert- 
hold’s having 
planted a new 
bush is conceded 
even by defenders 
of the integrity of 
the historicity of 
the roots. About 
the year 1788 the bush aboveground succumbed 
to a severe winter and was killed by frost. 

P'inally, out of the war of controversy, and 
especially from a fear that the bush seemed 
to be losing vitality, the Imperial Ministcrium 
at Berlin requested the bishop to name a 
commission to investigate the ( ondition of 
the venerable relic and to do everything pos' 
sible to save it. 'fhe expert commissioner was 
Head Court Gardener Wendland, of Herren- 
hausen. In 1883 the work began. They 
found eight stems, of which the oldest might 
have sprouted in the eighteenth century. An 
iron grating and a heavy kerbing around the 
foot of the apse had obstructed the way of 
the sprouts, and these were removed. From 
the course of the roots toward the high altar 
the advocates of the anti(iuity of the shrub 
claim that a later planting than the time of 
Berthold is inconceivable. Conduit pipes were 
placed at upright angles open to the air and lead- 
ing towar 4 the old roots. Through these the 
%ush at thilundament is watered and fertilized. 
jin the fethedral treasury is a gold-covered 
statue of the Virgin, which an old manuscript 
reports as carved from the wood of the rose- 
irhis antic^ue bit up to the {irpe of the 


Reformation was 
annually carried in 
processionthrough 
the streets of Hil- 
desheim, and it is 
also said to have 
been held by the 
later bishops when 
taking their episco- 
pal scat. In 1900, 
on the occasion of 
the unveiling of the 
Kaiser W'ilhelm 
monument, a cru- 
cifix carved from 
the wood of the 
wild rose was sent 
to the Empress of 
Germany. 

It were t'asy to 
go on with the 
story. Of course, 
no one pretends 
that the present 
visible bush is 
(juite so ancient. 
Hut has there been 
eveii a c‘ontinuous 
underground life 
here for a thou- 
\'ears ? 1 )o 

not ask me. Me ‘re 
age is little or nothing. 'The slate on which 
1 figured when a schoollioy, the pebbles that 
I kick from my footf>ath, are of untold age. 
li^very blade of grass, every wheat-stalk, is |.)art 
of a continuous life from the day of Creation. 
But where, if not by this bit of ancient wall, 
has a slender stalk l)een so reverently watched 
and tended? It bears on its thorny stems a 
memory of the wild beast and the barbarian, 
the trampof armies, the rupture of the Church, 
the scorch of flame, and the blight of cold. 
But, like the wild deer that led Ludwig a luck- 
less chase, the wild rose has loved life better 
than death, and on its narrow plot of ground 
still opens its chalices to the summer sun. 

Nothing is so impressive as life. Nowhere 
is its witchery more sweetly simple than just 
here where the pink petals fall. I stand 
where emperors and princes and nobles, 
where bishops, men of science, art, thought, 
and action have stood in wonder. For, as 
•already said, it is no violent stretch of 
imagination that finds in this legendary rose- 
bush the centre of a cultural influence that 
is historic and abiding throughout North 
Germany. Such are beginnings. Things of 
beauty are ^ force, as well as a joy, for ev^fi 





GW, William,” said Billy 
Ring’s great - uncle, “you 
are <^ld enough to earn your 
own living, so 1 shall find 
you a nice situation in an 

office, and you will not 

return to school.” 

M’he blood of Billy King ran cold in his 

veins. He looked out over the brown \yire 

blinds into Claremont Square, Tentonville, 
which was where his uncle lived, and the 
tears came into his eyes — for, though his 
uncle thought he was old enough to earn his 
own living, he was still young enough to hate 
the idea of having to earn it in an office, 
where he would never do anything, or make 
anything, v)r see anything, but only add up 
dull figure:; from year's end to year’s end. 

“ 1 don’t care,” said l»illy to himself. “ I’ll 
run away and get a suuation for myself — 
something interesting. T wonder if I could 
learn how to be a pirate captain or a 
^highwayman ? ” 

And next morning Billy got up very-early, 
before anyone was about, and ran away. 

He ran till he was out of breath and 
J tbeil he walked^ wd he walked till he was 


out of patience and then he ran again, 
and between walking and running he came 
at last plump up to the door of a shop. 
And over the shop there were big painted 
letters saying, “ Registry office for all sorts of 
persons out of employment.” 

“ I’m out of employment, anyway,” said he. 
I’he window of the shop had big green-baize- 
shutter sort of things in them, with white 
cards fastened on to them with drawing-pins, 
and on the cards were written the kind of 
persons out of employment the registry office 
had got places for. And in the very first one 
he read there was his own name —King ! 

“ I’ve come to the right shop,” said Billy, 
and he read the card through : “ Good 

general King wanted. Must be used to the 
business,” 

“That’s not me, I’m afraid,” thought Billy, 
“ because whatever a general King’s business 
is I can’t be used to it till I’ve tried it.” 

The next was : “Good steady King wanted. 
Must be quick, willing, and up to his work.” 

“ I’m willing enough,” said Billy, “ and Fin 
quick enough — at any rate, at fives or footer 
— but I don’t know what a, steady Kiiig!s 
work is.” So he looked at ^bother 
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** Wanted, respectable King to take entire • 
charge of Parliament, and to assist in Cabinet 
Councils and Reform of the Army, to open 
Bazaars and Schools of Art, and make him- 
self generally useful.” 

Billy shook his head, “1 think that must 
be a very hard place,” said he. The next 
was : “ Comyjetent Queen wanted ; ec^mti 
mical and g(X)d manager.” 

“ Whatever else 1 am I’m not a Queen,” 
said Billy, and he was just turning sadly 
away, when he saw^ a little card stuck away in 
the right-hand top corner of the baize field. 
Hard-working King wanted ; mi objection 
to one who has not Ix^en out before.” 

“I can but try,” said Billy, and he opened 
the door of the registry office and walked in. 
Inside there w'ere several desks. At the first 
desk a lion with a pen behind its ear was 
dictating to a unicorn, who was writing in a 
series of Blue-books with its horn. Hilly 
noticed that the horn had been sharjicncd 
to a nice })oint like a lead-pencil when the 
drawing-niaster does it for you as a favour. 

I think you want a King?” said Billy, 
timidly. 

“ No, we don’t,” said the lion, and it 
turned on him so 4 ]uickly that Billy was 
sorry he had .spoken. “ situation is 
filled, young man, and we’re thoroughly 
suited.” 

Billy was turning away, much dispirited, 
when the unicorn said, “'J'ry some (>f the 
others.” So he wont on to th(‘ next desk, 
where a frog sat sadly. But it only wanted 
Presidents ; and at the next desk an eagle 
told him that only hhnpcrors were warned, 
and those very seldom It was not till he 
got to the very end of the long room that 
Billy found a desk wher(:; a fat pig in 
spectacles sat reading a cookery- lx ;ok. 

“ Do you want a King ? ” .said Billy. “ Pve 
not been out before.” 

‘‘ Then you’re the King for u.s,” .said the 
pig, shutting the cookery-b(X)k with a bang. 
“ Hard-working, I sujjpose, as the advertise- 
ment says ? ” 

“I think I .should be,” .said Billy, adding, 
honestly, “ especially if I liked the wwk.” 

"I'he pig gave him a square of silver parch- 
ment and .said, “ That’s the address.” 

On the parchment was written : — 
Kingdom of Plurimircgia. Billy King, 
Respectable Monarch. Not been out 
before.” 

you’d better go by post,” said the pig. 
“ The five o’clock post will do.” 

‘‘ But why — but how — where is it ? ” asked 
Billy. 


“ I don’t know where it i.s,” said the pig, 
“ l)Ut the Post Office knows everything. As 
to how^ — wdiy, you just tie a label round your 
neck and post yourself in the nearest letter- 
box. As to why, that’s a silly ciuestion, 
really, your Majesty. Don’t you know the 
Post Office ahvays takes charge of the Royal 
males ? ” 

Billy w'as just putting the address carefully 
away in what would have been his wxitch- 
pocicet if he had had any relation in the 
world except a great uncle, wdien the swung 
door openiMl gently and a little girl came in. 
.She looked at the lion and unicorn and the 
other bu.sy beasts behind their desks, and she 
did not seem to like the look of them. She 
looked up the long room and she .saw' Billy, 
and she came straight uj) to him and said : 
“ Please I want a situation as Queen, It says 
in the window' previous exjiericnce not 
required.” She was a very shabby little girl, 
with a clean, round, rosy face, and she looked 
as little like a Queen Avith previous e\[)ericnc:e 
as anybody ('ould jxissibly have done. 

“ I'm not the registry office, my good kid,” 
said Billy. And the pig said, “dVy the next 
desk.” Behind the t\e\t desk sat a lizard, 
but it w'as so large it was more like; an 
alligator, only w'itli a more pleasant e\|)re.ssion 
alxnit the mouth. 

“ S])eak to him,’' said the pig, as the lizard 
leaned forward on his front paw's like a 
dra])er’s assistant w'hen he says, “ What's the 
next artii'le ? ” 

“ J don’t like to,” said tlx^ little girl. 

‘‘Nonsense, you little silly,” said Billy, 
kindly ; “ he won't cat you.” 

“Arc you sure?” said the little girl, very 
earnestly. 

d'hen Billy said, “ Look here, I’m a 
King, and so I’ve got a .situation. Are you 
a (^)neen ? ” 

“My name’s ICliza Mac(]ueen,” said the 
little girl. “ I suppose that’s near enough.” 

“Well, then,” .said Billy to the lizard, 
“ will .she do ? ” 

“Perfectly, I should .say,” replied the 
lizard, with a smile that did not become him 
very well. “ Here is the address.” He 
gave it to her ; it read : — 

“ Kingdom of Allexanas.sa. Queen, not 
been out before ; willing, obliging, and 
anxious to learn.” “ Your kingdom.s,” he 
added, “ are next door to each other.” 

“ So we shall sec each other often,” said 
Billy. “ Cheer up ! We might travel together, 
perhaps.” 

“No,” said the pig; “Queens go by 
railway. A Queen has to begin to get use4 
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to her train as soon as she can. Now run 
along, do. My friend here will see her off.” 

You’re sure they won’t eat me ? ” said 
Eliza — and Billy was certain they wouldn’t, 
though he didn’t know why. So he said, 
“ Good-bye. I hope you’ll get on in your new 
place,” and off he went to buy a penny 
luggage label at the expensive stationer’s three 
doors down the street on the right-hand side. 
And when he had addressed the label and 
tied it round his neck, he posted himself 
honourably at the General Post Office. The 
rest of the letters in the box made a fairly 
comfortable bed, and Billy fell asleep. 
AYlien he awoke he was being delivered by 
the early morning postman at the Houses of 
Parliament in the capital of Plurimiregia, and 


m 

^nd orange trees growing on the wall. Billy 
wondered whether it was forbidden to pick 
the oranges. * 

When Parliament was opened by the 
footman whose business it was, Billy said : — 

“ Please, I’ve come about the place 

“'J'he King’s or the cooks?” asked the 
footman. Jhlly was rather angry. 

“ Now, do I look like a cook ? ” he said. 

“ 'Phe ([uestion is, do you look like a 
King ? ” said the footman. 

“ If I get the place you will be sorry for 
this,” said Billy. 

“ If you get the place you won’t keep it 
long,” said the footman. “ It’s not worth 
while being disagreeable ; there’s not time to 
do it properly in. Come along in.” 



* tip: PKIMK minister was sitting with STRAW'S IN HIS HAIR, WRINGING HIS HANDS.’ 


the Houses of <,\vriiament were just being 
opened for the day. I'be air of Plurimiregia 
was clear and blue, very different from the 
air of Claremont Square, Pentonville. 'Phe 
hills and woods roiind the town looked soft 
and green, from the hill in the middle of the 
town where the Parliament Houses stood. 
The town itself was small and very pretty, 
like one of the towns in old illuminated 
Books, and it had a great wall all round it, 
Vol. xxym,— 14 


Billy went along in, and the footman led 
him into the presence of the Prime Minister, 
who was sitting with straws in his hair, 
wringing his hands. 

“Come by post, your lordsliip,” the foot- 
man said — “ from London.” 

The Prime Minister left off wringing his 
hands and held one of therti out to Billy. 
“ You will suit ! ” he said. “ I’ll erigage you 
in a minute. But just pull the straws out of 
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my hair first, will you ? I only put them in 
because we hadn^t been able to find a suit- 
able King, and 1 find straws so useful in 
helping my brain to act in a crisis. Of 
course, once you’re engaged for the situation, 
no one will ask you to do anything useful’’ 

Billy pulled the straws out, and the Prime 
Minister said, “ Are tlH'v all out ? 'I'hanks. 
Well, now you’re engaged six months on 
trial You needn’t do anything you don’t 
want to. Now, your Majesty, l^reakfast is 
served at nine. Let me conduct you to the 
Royal apartments.” 

In ten minutes Billy had come out of a 
silver bath filled with scented water, and was 
putting on the grandest clothes he had ever 
seen in his life. Every- 
thing was of thick, soft, 

|)iissy silk, and his boots 
had gold heels with gold 
spurs on them. 

For the first time in 
his life it was with per- 
sonal pleasure, and not 
from a sense of duty, that 
he brushed his hair and 
.satisfied himself that none 
of his nails were in mourn 
ing. Then he went to 
breakfast — whitdi was so 
fine that none but a French 
cook could have either 
cooked or described it. 

He was a little hungry — 
he had had nothing to eat 
.since the bread and cheese 
at .supper in Cdaremont 
Square the night before 
last. 

After breakfast he rode 
out on a white pony, a 
thing he might have lived 
in Claremont Square for 
ever without doing. And 
he found he rode very 
well After the ride he 
went on the sea in a boat, 
and was surprised and 
delighted to find that he knew how to sail 
as w^ell as how to steer. In the after 
noon he was taken to a circus ; and in the 
evening the whole Court played blind man’s 
buff. A most enchanting day. 

Next morning the breakfast was boiled 
underdone eggs and burnt herrings. The 
King was too polite to make remarks about 
his food, but he did feel a little disappointed. 

The Prime Minister was late for breakfast 
AiKt 9 ame in looking hot and flurried, and a 


garland of straw was entwined in the Prime 
Ministerial hair. 

“Excuse my hair, sire,” he said. “The 
cook left last night, hut a new^ one comes at 
noon to-day. Meantime I have done my 
best. ” 

Billy said it was all right and he had had 
an e::cellcnt breakfast. 'Ihc second day 
pas.sed as happily as tlie first ; the cook 
seemed to have arrived, for the lunch made 
up for the breakfast. And Billy had the 
pleasure of shooting at a target at two thou- 
sand yards with the Lee Metford rifle which 
had arrived by the same |)ost as himself, and 
hitting the bull’s eye every time. 

This is really a rare thing -even when you 


arc a King. But Billy began to think it 
curiou.s that he should never have found out 
l)efore how clever he was, and when he took 
down a volume of Virgil and found that he 
could read it as easily as though it had been 
the “ Child’s First Reading-Book ” he was 
really astonished. So Billy said to the Prime 
Minister : — 

“ How is it I know so many things without 
learning them ? ” 

“ It’s the rule here, sire,” said the Prime 
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Minister. ‘‘Kings are allowed to know 
everything without learning it.” 

Now the next morning Billy woke very 
early and got up and went out into the 
garden, and, turning a corner suddenly, he 
came upon a little person in a large white 
cap, with a large white a])ron on, in which 
she was gathering sweet pot-herbs, thyme 
and basil and mint and savory and sage and 



UK CAME UPON A LITTLE PERSON IN A LARGE WHITE CAP 


marjoram. She stood up and dropped 
a curtsy. “ Halloa ! ’’ said Billy the King, 
“ who are you ? ” 

“ Tm the new' cook,” said the person in 
the apron. Her big, flapping cap hid her 
face, but Billy knew her voice. 

“Why,” sai<^ lie, turning her face up wnth 
his hands under her chin, “ you're Eliza ! ” 
And .sure enough it was Eliza, but her round 
face looked very much cleverer and prettier 
than it had done wdier he saw it last. 

“Hush!” she said. “Ye.$, I am. I 
got the , place as Queen of Allexanassa, 
but it wajs all horribly grand, and slich long 
trains, and the^crown is awfully heavy. And 
yesterday morning I woke very early, and I 


thought rd just put on my old frock- 
mother made it for me the very last thing 
before she was taken ill.” 

“ Don’t cry,” said Billy the King, gently. 

“ And I went out, and there was a man 
with a boat, and he didn’t know I was the 
Queen, and 1 got him to take me for a row 
on the sea, and he told me some things.” 

“ What sort of things ? ” 

“ ^^’hy, about us, Billy. 

I suppose you’re the same 
as 1 am now', and know 
everything without learning 
it. What’s Allexanassa 
Circck for ? ” 

“ \N'hy, something like 
the Country of Changing 
Queens, isn’t it ? ” 

“ And Plurimiregia ? ” 
“That must mean the 
land of many Kings?” 

“ Why?” 

“ lUtcaiise that’s why it is. 
'J 'hey re alw^ays changing 
their Kings and Queens 
here, for a most horrid and 
frightening reason, Billy. 
They get them from a 
registi^ office a long way 
off so that they shouldn’t 
know. Billy, there’s a 
dreadful dragon, and he 
comes once a month to be 
fed. And they feed him 
with Kings and Queens 1 
That’s why we know every- 
thing without learning. 
Becau.se there’s no time to 
learn in. And the dragon 
has two heads, Billy — a 
pig’s head and a lizard’s 
head — and the pig’s head 
is to cat you with and 
the lizard’s head w'ill eat me !” 

“So they brought us here for that,” 
.said Billy ; “ mean, cruel, cowardly brutes ! ” 

“ Mother always said you could never tell 
wdiat a situation was like until you tried it,” 
.said Eliza. “ But what are we to do ? I'he 
dragon comes to-morrow. When I heard 
that 1 asked where your kingdom was, and 
the boatman showed me, and I made him 
land me here. So Allexanassa hasn’t' got a 
Queen now, but Plurimiregia has got us 
both.” 

Billy rumpled his hair with his hands. 

“ Oh, my cats alive ! ” he ss^, “ we must 
do something ; but I’ll tell you what it is, 
Eliza. You’re no end of a brick to com^ 
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and tell me. You might have got off all by 
yourself, and left me to the pig's head.'' 

“ No, 1 mightn’t," said Eliza, sharply. “ I 
know everything that people can learn, the 
same as you, and that includes right and 
wrong. So you see /;;//(,>•///;/ V.” 

“ That’s true 1 I wcnider whether our 
being clever would help us ? Let’s tak'c a 
boat and steer straight out, and take our 
chance. I can sail and steer beautifully." 

“ So can I," said Eliza, disdainfully ; “but, 
you see, it’s too late for that, 'i'wenty-four 
hours before the beast comes the seawater 
runs away, and great waves of thick treacle 
come sweeping round the kingdoms. No 
boat can live in such a sea.” 

“ Well, but how does the dragon get licre ? 
Is he on the island ? " 

“ No,” said Eliza, squeezing up handfuls of 
herbs in her agitation till the scent quite 
overpowered the sc.ent of the honeysuckle. 
‘‘No ; he comes out of the sea. Ikit he is 
very hot inside, and he melts the treacle so 
that it gets quite slim, like when it runs out 
of a treacle-pudding, and so he can swim in 
it, and he comes along to the quay, and is 
fed-~with Us:^ 

Billy shuddered. I wish we were back 
in Claremont S(|uare,’’ .said he. 

“ So do I, I’m sure," said Eliza. “ Though 
1 don’t know where it is, nor yet want to 
know.” 

“ Hush ! " said Billy, suddenly. “ I hear a 
rustling. It’s the Prime Minister, and I can 
hear he’s got straws in his hair again ; most 
likely because you’re disappeared, and he 
thinks he will have to cook the breakfast. 
Meet me beside the lighthou.se at four this 
afternoon. Don’t come out of the summer- 
house till the coast’s clear.” 

He ran out and took the Prime Minister’s 
arm. 

“ AMiat is the straw for now ? ” 

“ Merely a bad habit,” .said the Prime 
Minister, wearily. 

Then Billy suddenly saw, and he said : — 

“ You’re a beastly mean, cowardly .sneak 
and you feel it ; that’s what the straws are 
about." 

“ Your Majesty I ” said the Prime Minister, 
feebly. 

“ Yes,” said Billy, firmly, “ you know you 
are. Now, I know all the laws of Plurimi- 
regia, and I’m going to abdicate this morn- 
ing, and the next in rank has to be King if 
he caht engage a fresh one. You’re next in 
rank to pie, so by the time the dragon comes 
yojiJH tie the King. I’ll attend your Coro- 


The Prime Minister gasped : “ How did 
you find out ? ” and turned the colour of 
unripe peaches. 

“ 'Phat’s telling.s,” said Billy. “ If you 
hadn’t all been such sneaks I expect heaps 
of your Kings had sen.se enough to get rid of 
the dragon for you. Only ] suppose you’ve 
nev.T told them in time. 

“ Now, look liere. I don’t want you to 
do anything exce])t keep your mouth shut — 
and let there be a boat, and no boatman, 
on the beach under the lighthouse at four 
o'clock.” 

“ But the sea’s all treacle.” 

“ 1 .said on the beach, not on the sea, my 
good straw merchant. And you must be 
there and no one else. If you tell a soul 
ril abdicate, and where will you be 
then?” 

“J don’t knf)w,” said the wretched Prime 
Minister, stooping to gather some more straws 
from the strawberry bed. 

“But I do,” said Billy. “Now for 
breakfast.” 

Before four o’(']o(dv that afternoon the 
Prime Minister's head was a })erft‘(‘l bird’.s- 
nest of straws. But he met Billy at the 
ai)pointed place, and there was a boat— and 
also Eliza. Billy carried his Lee-Metford. 

A wind blew from the shore, and the 
.straws in the IVime Minister’s hair rustled 
like a barley-field in August. 

“ Now,” said Billy llie King, “ my Royal 
Majesty (ommands you to s[)eak to the 
dragon as soon as it arrives, and to say that 
your King has abdicated 

“ But he hasn’t,” said the Prime Minister, 
in tears. 

“ But he does —so you won’t be telling 
a lie. I abdic'ale. But I give you my word 
of lu)nour I’ll turn King again as soon as 
I’ve tried my little ])lan. I shall be quite in 
time to meet my fate— and the dragon. 
Say ‘'Phe King has abdicated. You’d better 
just look in at Allexanassa and get the 
Queen, and when you call again I’U have a 
nit'e fat King all ready for you.’ ” 

'Phe .straws trembled and Pdiza sobbed. 

Billy went on ; and he had never felt so 
truly regal as now, when he was preparing to 
risk his life in order to save his subjects from 
the monthly temptation to be mean and 
cowardly and .sneakish. I think my.self it 
was good of Billy. He might ju.st have 
abdicated and let things slide. Some boys 
would have. 

The sea of greeny-black treacle heaved and 
swelled sulkily i^ainst the beach. "Phe 
Prime Minister said, “Very well ; I’ll do it. 
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But Fd sooner die than see my King false to 
his word.” 

“ You won’t have to choose between the 
two,” said Billy, very pale, but determined. 
“ Your King s not a hound, like — like some 
people.” 

And then, far away on the very edge of the 
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Billy the King borrowed a pin from Eliza 
the Queen to stick into the Prime Minister, 
who was by this time nearly buried in the 
sea weed which he had been trying to arrange 
in his hair. 

“ Speak up, silly,” said His Majesty. 

The Prime Minister spoke up. Please, 



“YOUK king’s not a hound, HKK— like some 1’EOI‘LE.” 


green treacly sea, they saw a scpiirming and a 
squelching and t:louds of steam, and all sorts 
of exciting and unpleasant things happening 
very suddenly and all together. 

'I'he Prime Minister covered his head with 
dry sea- weed and said : — 

“That’s him.” 

“ said Kli/ca the Queen and Hilly the 
King in one breath. H\il the Prime Minister 
was long past any proper pride in his 
grammar. And then, ( utting its way through 
the thick, .ticky wa\'es of the treacle sea, 
came the h.ot dragon, melting a way for hinn 
self as liL came. 

And ne got neiirer and nearer and bigger 
and bigger, and at last he came close to the 
beach, snouting and snorting, and opened 
two great mouths in an expecting, hungry 
sort of way ; and wiien he found he was not 
being fed the expression of the mouths 
changed to ' an angry and surprised question. 
And one mouth was a pig’s mouth and one 
was a lizard’s. 


sir,” he said to the two-headed dragon, “ our 
King has abdicated, so we’ve nothing for you 
just now, and if you could just run over to 
Allexanassa and pick up their Queen, we’ll 
have a nice fat King ready for you if you’ll 
call on your way home.” 

'J’he Prime Minister shuddered as he 
spoke. He happened to be very fat. 

The dragon did not say a word. He 
nodded with both his heads and grunted 
with both his mouths, and turned tail and 
swam away along the track of thin, warm 
treacle which he had made in swimming 
across the sea. 

Quick as thought Billy the King signed to 
the Prime Minister and to Eliza, and they 
launched the boat. Billy sprang on board 
and pushed off, and it was not till the boat 
was a dozen yards from shore that he turned 
to wave a farewell to Eliza and the Prime 
Minister. The latter was ioileed still on the 
beach, searching hopefully among the drifts 
and w^eeds for more straws, to mark his sense 
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of the constitutional crisis, but Eliza had 
disappeared. 

^‘(3h, dear, oh, clear,” said Billy the King ; 
surely that brute of a Prime Minister can’t 
have killed her right off, so as to have her 
ready for the dragon when he comes back. 
Oh, my dear little Eliza ! ” 

“ Pm here,” said a thick voice. And, sure 
enough, there was Eliza holding on to the 
gunwale of the boat and swimming heayily 


About the middle of the channel they 
caught up witli the dragon. Billy took up 
his Lee Metford and fired its eight bullets 
straight into the dragon. You have no idea 
how the fire spurted out through the bullet- 
holes. But the wind from the shore had 
caught the sails, and the boat was now going 
very much faster than the dragon, who found 
the bullet-holes annoying and had slowed up 
to see what was the matter. 



in the warm treacle. Nearly choked with 
it, too, for she had been under more than 
once. 

Billy hastened to haul her aboard, and, 
though she was quite brown and very, very 
sticky, the moment she was safe in the boat 
he threw his arms round her and said : — 

“Dear, darling Eliza, you’re the dearest, 
bravest girl in the world. If we ever get out 
of this you’ll marry me, won’t you? There’s 
no one in the world like you. Say you 
will.” 

“ Of course I will,” said Eliza, still splutter- 
ing through the treacle. “ There’s no one in 
the world like you, either.” 

“ Jlight ! Then, if that’s so, you steer and 
m sail, and we’ll get the better of the beast 
yet,” said Billy. And he set the sail, and 
£|i^ ateered as well as she could in her 
state. 


“Good-bye, you dear, brave Eliza,” said 
Billy the King. “ You’re all right, anyhow.” 
And, holding his reloaded Lee-Metford rifle 
liigh over his head, he plunged into the 
treacly sea and swam back towards the dragon. 
It is very difficult to shoc^t straight when you 
are swimming, especially in nearly boiling 
treacle, but His Majesty King Billy managed 
to do it. He sent his eight bullets straight 
into the dragon’s heads, and the huge monster 
writhed and wriggled and squirmed and 
squawked, all over the sea from end to end, 
till at last it floated lifeless on the surface of 
the clear, warm treacle and stretched its 
wicked paws over, and shut its wicked eyes, 
all four of them, and died. The lizard’s eyes 
shut last. 

Then Billy began to swim for dear life 
towards the shore of Pluriroi regia, and the 
treacle was so hot that if he hadn’t been a 
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King he would have been boiled. But now 
that the dreadful dragon was cold in death 
there was nothing to keep the treacle sea 
thin and warm, and it began to thicken so 
fast that swimming was very difficult indeed. 
If you don’t understand this, you need only 
ask the attendants at your nearest swimming 
baths to fill the baths with treacle instead of 
water, and you will very soon comprehend 
how it was that Billy reached the shore of 
his kingdom quite exhausted and almost 
speechless. 

The Prime Minister was there. He had 
fetched a whole truss of straw when he 
thought Billy’s plan had failed, and that the 
dragon would eat him as the next in rank, 
and he wanted to do the thing thoroughly ; 
and when he warmly embraced tlie treacly 
King, Billy became so covered with straws 
that he hardly knew himself. He pulled 
himself together, however, enough to with- 
draw his resignation, and then looked out 
over the sea. In mi<Vchannel lay the dead 
dragon, and far in the distance he could sec 
the white sails of the boat nearing the shores 
of Allexanassa. 

“ And what are we to do now ? ” asked 
the Prime Minister. 

“Have a bath,” said the King. “ 'bhe 
dragon’s dead, and I’ll fetch Eli/a. in the 
morning. Thi‘y won’t hurt her over there 
now the dragon’s kilUal.” 

“ Thtfy won’t hurt her,” said the Prime 
Minister. “ It's the treacle. Allexanassa is 
an island. The dragon brought the treacle 
up by his enchantments, and now there is 
no one to take it away again. You’ll never 
get a boat to live in a sea like that — never.” 

“Won’t I?” said Billy. “I’m cleverer 
than you.” 

But, all the same, he didn’t (juite see his 
way to sailing a boat in that sea, and with a 
sad and aching heart he went back to the 
palace to the silver bath, 'rhe treacle and 
straws took hours to wash off, and after that 
he was .so tired that he did not want any 
.supper, which w\as just as well, because 
there was l o one to c(>ok it. Tired as he 
was, Billy slept very badly. He w'oke up again 
and agaih tc .wonder what had l)ecome of his 
brave little friend, and to wish that he could 
have done something to prevent her being 
carried a\vay in that boat ; but, think as 
he might, he tailed to see that he could 
have done any differently. And his 
heart sank, for, in spite of his bold words 
to the Prime Minister, he had no more idea 
than you h:we how to cross the sea of thick 
treacle that lay between his kingdom and 


Allexanassa. He invented steamships with 
red-hot screws and paddle-wheels all through 
his dreams, and when he got up in the 
morning he looked out of his window on the 
dark sea and longed for a good, grey, foamy, 
salt, tumbling sea like w’e have at home in 
Phigland, no matter how high the waves and 
the winds might be. But the wind had 
fallen, and the dark brown sea looked 
strangely calm. 

Hastily snatching a dozen peaches out of 
the ])alace garden by way of breakfast, Billy 
the King hurried to the beach by the light- 
house. No heaving of the treacle sea broke 
th(f smooth line of it against the beach. Billy 
looked — looked again, swallowed the last 
p(‘a(di, stone and all, and tore back to the town. 

He rushed into the chief ironmonger’s and 
bought a pair of skates and a gimlet. In less 
time than I can write it he had scurried back 
to the beach, bored holes in his gold heels, 
fastened on the skaters, and was skating away 
ovcT the hrenvn sea towards Allexanassa, For 
the treacle heated to boiling point by the 
passing of the dragon had now grown 
cold, and, of course, it was now toffee I Far 
off Eliza had had the same idea as soon as 
.she .saw the toffee, and of course, as Queen 
of Allexanassa she coula skate beautifully. So 
the two .skated into each other’s arms some- 
where near the middle of the channel 
between the two islands. 

'They .stood telling each other how happy 
they were for a few moments, or it may have 
been al)out an hour ; and when they turned 
to go back to Plurirnircgia they found that 
the toffee-ice of the treacle sea was black 
with crowds of skaters - Tor the Allexanas- 
.sians and the Plurimiregians had found out 
the wonderful truth, and were hurrying across 
to pay visits to their friends and relations in 
the o])po.site islands. Near the shore the 
toffee was hidden by troops of children, who 
had borrowed the family hammers and w^ere 
chipping into the solid toffee and eating the 
flakes of it as they sy)lintered off. 

Peoy)le were pointing out to each other 
the spot w^herc the dragon had sunk, and 
when they perceived Billy the King and 
Eliza ihit Queen they sent up a shout that 
you could have heard miles out at .sea — if 
there had been any sea — which, of course, 
there wasn’t. The Prime Minister had lost 
no time in issuing a proclamation setting 
forth Billy’s splendid conduct in ridding the 
country of the dragon, and all the populace 
were in a frenzy of gratitude ^nd loyalty. 

Billy turned on a little tap inside his head 
by some means which I cannot describe to 
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you, and a bright flood of cleverness poured 
through his brain. 

“ After all,” he said to Eli/a, “they were 
going to give us to the dragon to save their 
own lives. It’s bad, I know. But 1 don’t 
know that it’s worse than people who let 
other people die of lead-poisoning because 
they want a particular glaze on their dinner- 
plates, or let peo|)le die of phos|)horus- 
poisoning so that they may get matches at 
six boxes a penny. We’re as well off here 
as in England.” 

“ Yes,” said Eliza. 

So they agreed to .stay and go on being 
King and Queen, on condition that the 
Prime Minister consented to give up straws 
altogether, even in moments of crisi.s. 

“ I will, your Majesties,” he said, adding, 
with a polite bow, “ I shall not need a 
single straw under your Majesty’s able king- 
ship.” 

And all the people cheered like mad. 

Eliza and Billy were married in due course. 
The kingdoms are now extremely happy. 
Both are governed by Billy, who is a very 
good King because he knows so much. 
Eli^a got him to change the law about 


Q)ucens knowing evcrytliing, because she 
wanted her husband to be cleverer than she 
was. But Billy didn’t want to make laws to 
turn his ICliza stupid, so he just changed the 
law — only a little bit — so that the King 
knows everything a man ought to know, and 
the Queen knows everything that ought to 
be known by a woman. So that's all right. 

Exploring expeditions were filtcid out to 
find the edge of the toffee. It was found to 
stand up in cliffs two hundred feet high, 
overhanging the real, live, salt- watery sea. 
I'he King had ships built, at once to .sail on 
the real sea and carry merchandise to other 
lands. And so Allexanassa and Plurimiregia 
grew richer and richer every day. 'I'he 
merchandise, of course, is toffee ; and half 
the men in the kingdoms work in the great 
toffee-inines. All the toffee you buy in shops 
comes from there. And the reason why 
.some of the cheaper kinds you buy are so 
gritty is, I need hardly say, because the 
toffee-miners will not remember, before they 
go down into the mines, to wipe their muddy 
boots on the door-mats provided by Billy the 
King, with the Royal Arms in seven colours 
on the middle of each mat. 



A Bedroom on a Haystack. 

Bv Isabel Weld. 


ri’-KlT-KITTY, kits kits 
'rivTe was a moment’s still- 
ness, and then, in response 
to the girl’s call, I heard a 
scrambling and rustling, and 
felt the pitter'])attcr of the 
kitten’s feet across my body. 1 stretched out 
my hand in the darkness to stroke her, but 
(piickly drew it back, for her fur was saturated. 

She’s regularly soaked,” 1 said. “ You can’t 
have her in l)ed with you tcMiight, girls.” 
“Oh, that’s nothing,” replied an eager v(.)ice. 
“She soon gets dry.’’ 

1 turiKal over and looked out through thi^ 
open gablt^ ; thi* 
pure night air ('ame 
wafting s«.)ftly over 
my (dit‘t.‘ks with 
delicious gentle- 
ness ; the “ taste ” 
of it, so to speak, 
was lik(‘ clearc‘st 
mountain water, 
free from all taint 
of cari)et or cur- 
tain or other house- 
hold effluvia, d'rue, 
it had scarcely left 
off raining one of 
those drero'hing 
rains to which we 
are becoming so 
sadly accustomed 
-but that made 
no difference to my 
novel sleeping 
quarters, for above 
me in the dimness, 
like the canopy of 
some old four-poster, I could just distinguish 
the [)attern of laths and rafters and the under- 
surflice of tiles. Around me and below 
was hay, for I was on a haystack — not an 
ordinary thatched one, but hay that had been 
stored away in a sort of open barn until it 
reached neariy to the eaves. It certainly 
made an ideal resi ing-place for lovers of 
fresh air. AVrapped in loose woollen clothing, 
with fur coverlets pillows, my friends and 
1 have Converted this little hayrick into a 
nightly paradise ; and, having once fliirly 
begun, th<- pleasure of it is so great that 
nothing will induce us to sleep indoors again. 
“We look at our former beds and shiver at 
the mere thought of having to sleep in such 
a cold place,” we say. 

Yok sxviji,— 1(J 


J propos of this, I was told the other day 
of a stalwart Englishman who emigrated to 
the States, and years afterwards returned to 
visit his relatives (friends of my informant). 
He had a jjleasant time and returned home. 
A year or two later his son, a fur-trapper, 
came over to visit at the same house ; but on 
lx‘ing shown to bis room at night the trapper 
entirely declined to sleep there. “ AVhere, 
then, will you sleep?” they asked. “Oh! 
out in the orchard in a hammock under the 
trees.” “ But,” they remonstrated, “ your 
fatluT slept in this room when he was hero, 
and found it all right.” “ Ah !” he replied. 


“that is different ; my father was a strong 
vian^ he could stand it.” 

rerhaj)s my readers may be interested to 
bear bow this novel manner of spending the 
night originated. Like all the best things, 
it came by degrees. Of course, we began in 
the summer, for not even our enthusiasm for 
fresh air would have braced us up at first to 
brave the rain and the wind and the cold 
and the dark, obstacles which are nothing to 
us now as we go to our airy nest. In the 
summer afternoons 1 would take my needle- 
work and, mounting the ladder, sink down on to 
the hay (which was more comf(#tabIe than any 
arm-chair), and sew to the accompaniment of 
the birds and the bees. When tea-time came 
it was far too delicipps or^ the hay to go 
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indoors, and so I had tea brought out on to 
the rick and invited my friends out there 
too. They were charmed with this style of 
picnicking, for they found it a great deal 
more luxurious than sitting on the grass ; and 
thus tea on the hayrick became quite an 
institution. 

At last, one day, the bold and brilliant idea 
came to one of us, “ \\'ouId it not be fun to 
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AT BREAK OE I>AY. 


try spending the whole night out here ? ” My 
friend was inclined to laugh at the notion and 
could not be induced to come herself, but 
her three girls were most eager for the experi- 
ment, and after a great discussion as to the 
best way of arranging ourselves comfortably 
we decided to try it that very night. What a 
merry party we were, when bed time arrived, 
as we sallied from the house carrying our 
rugs, pillows, a lantern, and also a clock, 
which we hung from a nail on the 
roof, and which with its loud ticking 
gave us a reassuring sense of not being 
quite cut off from civilization ! And 1 
must not forget the kitten, which was not to 
be left out of the experiment. It took to 
the idea as kindly as any of us, and now is 
always ready to lead the way, trotting ahead 
with its tail in the air, its whole attitude 
expressing a determination not to be done 
its right to a share of the rick. 

; fe Ijiere was the settling of the place 
one was to occupy, and then we all set 
“ to scoop out, each for herself, a snug 

In the hay, in which we arranged our 
and: blankets^ and finally ourselves. 


with many a merry peal of laughter, and 
much wondering as to what our friends 
would tliink of us. It was not exactly easy 
to get to sleep that first night. It was so 
unusual to look straight out from one’s bed 
on to the field, and to see the sky spread out 
al^ round us instead of the dark walls of a 
room. All these things had to be talked over. 
“ (iirls, you must really be quiet now, or we 
shall have the 

" r ■ ■*' • morning here.” 

And silence settled 
down, and soon the 
fresh air had its 
way, and the hay- 
rickers forgot both 
stars and owls till 
llie morning sun 
looked in upon 
them and roused 
tiicrn, rather be- 
wildered at first in 
their new surround- 
ings. But the ver- 
dict was unani- 
mous. “ Wasn’t it 
delicious?” ex- 
claimed Alice, the 
youngest. “Just 
lovely ; and may 
wc come again?” 
chimed in Phillis 
and Hope. Of 
course they might, for it had been far too 
pleasant an experience not to be repeated ; 
and off they went, determined to convince 
“mother” too of the delights of a haystack 
bed. “ Mother,” however, still hesitated, but 
promised to consider the matter, and the 
result of the considering, added to the 
glowing accounts of her daughters, was 
that she agreed to try it “for one night.” 
Accordingly one night she came, much 
amused at the whole proceeding, and 
slightly uneasy as to whether tramps in 
search of a night’s lodging might not think 
this roofed-in rick looked a desirable resting- 
place, but still determined to give it a 
trial. And soon, stretched at length on the 
soft, fragrant hay, “ mother” too came under 
the sjxjll of it all, and fears of tramps or rats, 
or any of the other disagreeables that kind 
friends had suggested, all disappeared ; and 
I heard her murmur, “ I'his is heavenly.” 

When I opened tny eyes in the morning 
“ mother ” was already awake, .sitting up and 
looking at the brilliant colours that were 
lighting up the sky. “Well, how did you 
like itr' I ^ked hef, “like it?” ste 
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A BEDROOM ON A HAYSTACK. 


repeated. “ I had simply no idea it would be 
so delightful and she ended as her girls had 
done, by declaring that she must really come 
again. 

That was in September, and as the fascina- 
tion of the thing grew upon us we had many 
a discussion as to how long it would be 
possible to continue sleeping on our rick. 

Perhaps to the end of October,^' wo* said, 
at first ; but as October neared its end 
we began to have some hopes that even 
November might find us still there. AV'e 
piled trusses of straw round three sides, to 
protect us from the snow and rain, leaving 
only the gable end open, and still when 
December came we found our hay bed warm 
and snug, and so invigorating that we could 
not give it up. Our friends remonstrated as 
ihc. weather grew wilder. “ Surely you will 
not go out to-night,” said two visitors, when 
bed- time n -rived, and they watchi^d us pre- 
])aring to start forth into the pitch-dark night, 
while the rain was coming down in torrents, 
and a strong wind 
blew with a force 
that seemed to 
threaten to blow 
our rick away. It 
was the \vildest 
night we had yet 
exjierienced, but — 
well wrajoped up in 
c.loaks and mack- 
intoshes and our 
feet kept dry with 
goloshes- we told 
our visitors we did 
not envy them the 
cold shelter of their 
rooms, and out we 
sallied into the 
darkness. It takes 
but a minute to 
cross the space be- 
tween the house 
and the stack, and 
once safely under 
its friendly sheUc’- and snug under our wraps 
we revelled in -ihe exhilarating sense of being 
in the midst of lh<i storm and yet just 
out of its reach. But 1 fear the charm of 
this has to l)e felt to be appreciated. The 
stormy nights are certainly not those we 
enjoy the least. 

This ^pe^iment of sleeping out . of doors 
was starts, as has been shown, more for the 
amusemenl of jhe thih^ than with any serious 
purpose, but the results from a health point 
Of riow .luvo add^^ fresh testimony to the 


rtS^ 

value and curative powers of fresh air. My 
friend had been suffering for months from 
headaches. No remedies seemed to have 
any effect, and she had so far lost her nerve 
that she could no longer bicycle or enjoy a 
drive. But headaches are a thing of the past • 
for her now, drives a thing of the present, and 
bicycling a thing of the future, waiting only a 
return of dry weather, not of inclination. 

I wi.sh 1 could induce many others to try 
the experiment too, only I am afraid it 
would be a very serious thing for the doctors. 
“If everybody followed your example,” said 
mine to me, “we doctors would soon find 
ourselves in the workhouse.” 

“ Matchless for the complexion ' would be 
an excellent phrase for advertising this latest 
thing in beds. It ensures at least eight hours 
more fresh air than falls to the lot of ordinary 
mortals. It is a nearer approach to the i‘ open- 
air treatment ” than even tent life ; besides, 
for night air, it seems better to be raised 
a few feet above the ground surface. 


Whether there is any scientific basis for 
this I do not know ; I can only gauge it 
when I wake just before daybreak by the 
feeling of ahsfiliite refreshment, which carries . 
me back to childhoo(r.s days ; and the 
delightfulness of the sensation makes me 
linger a little under the fur coverlet to listen 
to the birds in the hedgerow practising their 
newest spring ?ongs. For I hrf.:j discovered 
that it is only natural for happy creatures; 
that sleep in the opep air tp wake with. -ft 
song in their mouths. 
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NOT CLOUDS, TUJT A “CAUi.lFl.OWER HKAD.” 

“I enclose a photo, of (he appearance of the 
‘head’ of ordinary brewers’ wort, in an active 
state of fermentation. 'I’liis liead is the last that 
a])pears, and is krtown as tlie 
‘rocky’ or ‘ cauliflower’ head, on 
account of its sliayK*. I'he ‘ se juare ’ 
from which the photo, was taktai 
had a strikinytly beautiful effect.” 

—Mr. Chas. S. Purcell, 'Welling- 
liam Brewery, Ringiiu*r, Lewes, 

Sussex. 

A DERELICT IN MllFOCKAN. 

The following extract from a 
letter written by Mr. John f). 

Hand, the master of the ss. Cairn- 
ista, which rescued the ca))1ain 
and crew of the Mary A. 7 'roop, 
explains this pholograph : “I'lic 
wreck proved to be the Mary A. 

Troop, of Sf. John, N.H., 1,218 
tons register, fifty days out witli 
pitch pine lumber and timber from 
Pensacola. The lifeljoat was 
swung out and, steaming to wind- 
ward, was (after considerable risk, 
as the .sea was running liigh) got 


into the. water, and in 
charge of my chief 
officer, Mr. Smith, 
proceeded to the 
wreck and took off the 
crew'. They were in 
a very weak condition 
from exy)osure and 
want of food and 
water, .several of them 
having to l)e helped 
into the boat and 
hauled up the ship’s 
side. T'hey had been 
twenty - six days on 
the wreck, nine days of which thi'y had been w'ithout 
a drop of water. Their joints were all si iff and 
swollen, from blood-poisoning, I believe, as they 
had been chewing lead to reliexe their ihirsi, and 





they w'cre all bad from .salt- 
W'atcr .sores. On getting the 
lifeboat on board again her side 
was slove in and butts started. 
The crew was given every 
attention. There were thirteen 
hands and the ship’s dog taken 
off. Had the weather been 
fine I should have tried to 
tow the wreck into Bermuda.” 


FLSH-SCALE EMBKOiDERY. 

“ The embroidery is entirely 
worked in the scales of a small 
fish called pollon, which inhabits 
certain lakes in the North of 
Ireland and Scotland. It wa.s 
done by an ancestor of mine, 
and seems to have been a pas- 
time for ladies in days gone by, 
as needlework is now.” — Mr. 
G. A. Campbell, Killyman 
Rectory, Moy, Co. Tyrone. 
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HTKANliK CASK OF PETRIFACTION. 

‘‘Tlie arrompanyln^T pliotoj^raph shows wluit 
appears lo he an ordinary wall with palings on the top, 
hut closer inspection will reveal the unetjualled peeu- 
liaritv of the material used in its construction. What 
at first si^ht appears to he stones are in reality portions 
of sacks of flour rendered solid through the action of 
water. In fact, they are petrified. Some 
of the ‘stones’ are so perfect even yet 
that the ^rain of the canvas which 
formed the covering is still clearly 
visible, (,‘uriously, nothinj' seems to 
he known as to why and how the sacks 
of dour came to he there, as there is 
no flour mill in the vicinity. 'I'he wall 
is situated in 'riiomondj^ate, Limerick, 
and the photo, was taken hy my 
brother.’’ Mr, Sandy Jordan, 23, 

Patrick Street, Limerick, 


THK “MKDIUArS" DEhINEATION 
OF CHARACTER. 

“ Many years ago, w hen spiritualism 
was a novelty in this country, the so 
called mediums became centres of 
curiosity t(' manv, myself among tlie 
number. John C'opley, the medium 
who did this picture, had been tnlher 
a sailor or a shipwright, T forget 
w'hich, but he had only one leg and 
w^alked with a crutch, ffe kept a shop 
in Victoria Dock Road, Canning 
Town, for workmen’s and mechanics’ 
tools. Jle became remarkable as a 
medium ami held seances at his hou.se. 
At one of tht:‘f^j 1 said I should like a 
delinealioe. of my own characicr from 
or through him. He ihereupoii look 
the longest sheet of paper he could 
find, placed it bef m- him on the table, 
and wdth a short piece of lead pencil 
in his right hand commenced dotting 
all over the paper, and as the paper 
wa.s not wide enou^ he dotted outside 
it on the table. When the .seance was 
over the paper was examined by the 
sitters, but all that could be seen was 
a mass of spots where the pencil had 
4p^ed the pa.per and the table, all in 


seeming confusion. The same 
paper was used at the next seance 
and the same dotting on paper and 
talde W'ent on, and when exam- 
ined at the end of the second 
.seance it .seemed a jumble of spots, 
without .shape or formation of any 
kind. At .several succeeding 
seances the same process went 
on, the medium’s right hand con- 
tinually tkMling; and though he 
vvas not looking at the paper, but 
conversing with the sitters and 
answering their que.stions, still 
the right liand went on like an 
automaton. For several .seances 
nothing could be distinguished 
but a confused mass of spots, and 
wc were inclined to think that no- 
thing else would ever come of it, 
till at the end of one of the 
seances, ujxin the pa|>er being 
examined, the outline of a serpent 
could be distinguished, every .spot 
made on tbal paper luang in it s proper place. After a 
few more sittings the portrait was camipleted, except 
where the paper was too iiarrov/. I felt rather 
humiliated w'lien I .saw' that the snake had an ass’s head, 
l>ut 1 consoled myself with the fact that 1 had a true 
delineation of my character an<l many companions in 
the world.”-- Mr. S. (loss, 127, I'iccndilly, W. 
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THE LACE TREK OF 
JAMAICA. 

“My photos, illustrate 
a piece of lace tree from 
Kingston, Jamaica, so 
callea from the lace -like 
fibres into which the wood 
of this tree may he split 
up. My first photo, shows 
a piece of the tree before 
being opened out. The 
bark is first removed, then 
the tissues are separated 
with great skill t)y the 
natives by means of an 
ordinary knife. The upjier 
part of the wockI in the 




top photo, is quite loi).se and soft, as it hiid already 
been opened out, and only closed up for the 
photograph to be taken, but liefore the fibres 
arc separated the tree is as hard as bamboo. The 
scconu photo, shows the same piece of the tree 
opened out ; it is extremely beautiful, very regular, 
and of a delicate cream tint.” — Mr. J. I.ivingston 
Booth, St. Annc’.s, Craven Street, Newbury. 


^ A TRAMP CHAIR. 

“ Some time ago a deputy sheriff of Somerset 
County, Maine, named Baker, had a great deal of 
trouble with tramps, and set about to devise means 
of driving them out of his neighbourhood. Being 
somewhat of a mechanical genius, and believing that 
some punudiment involving both confinement and 
public exposure would be the .sure.st method of driving 
off these ’ undesirable visitors, Baker set to work in 
Oakland machine shop and soon produced a con- 
trivance that became known far and wide as *the 
Maine, tramp chair.’ The chair is made of bars or 
sli^$,of iron, in the form of a seat enclosed in a cage, 
with E' ffWed door. Tlje inventor's plan was to scat 
th^traiilipin the chair' apd clow ^he door, thus con- 


fining him in very close quarters, with plenty of air, 
but no chance to move arms or legs. T he chair was 
on wheels, and, with the tramp locked up in 
it, was to be trundled about the streets, w'hcre all 
could view the piisoncr, thus constituting a portable 
pillory. When the Legislature was in Session at 
Augusta, Baker went there with his chair and tried 
to get the Solons to adopt it as a Stale institution for 
the punishment and discouragement of tramps. A 
long and highly amusing del)atc was held on the 
subject, with the result that the tramp chair was 
rejected, and Baker went home di,sconsolale. The 
chair w'as sent li» Bangor for exliibition, and is 
still there. The other dav a ray c>f hope for the 
discouraged inventor came in the form of a letter of 
inquiry from the police department of Paris, h' ranee, 
where something like (he tramp chair is wanted for 
the punishment of certain classes of criminals. The 
1 Tench olticials asked Ibr photographs and de,scrip- 
tions of the chair, which have been forwarded, and 
Baker is hopeful (bat, after all, bis labour on the 
portable gaol may not have been in vain.” Mr. (1. G. 
Bain, 15 , Park Row, N.V. 
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its memory Adam 
Hoghton nung one 
of its ribs over bis 
door, where it re- 
mains to this day. 
The photograph 
shows the rib plainly 
enougli, with the ini- 
tials of Adam ilogh- 
ton and the dale 
(1616) when he built 
the house. He was 
the fourth son of 
Thomas Hoghton of 
Hoghton, Esquire, 
who was slain at I^a 
in 1589. The house 
is in Halfpenny 
Lane, within a few 
minutes* walk of 
Longridge railway 
station.” — Mr. R. 
Smith, Wood- 
ville, Longridge, 
near Preston. 


AN IRISH HOLY WELL. 

My photo. sliovNsan Irish Imlv well. The mugs 
are placed there l)y relatives of children buried in 
the cemetery in which the well is, the idea being 
that iinyone using a mug for drinking out of shall 
say a prayer for the departed one.” — Mr. IJ. 
Clarence Visick, 77» Wliitolndies Rond, CliftJjii. 


THE IH'N (OW Kir>. 

“Onthemf)or.s round Wliittinghum, in Lanca- 
shire, tradition says, there once roamed an old dun 
cow of enormoas si/e. 'I'hough acknowledging no 
owner she gave milk to all comers, and that in no 
little (juantily. At last an old dame said she would 
take a pail which the dun cow could not fill. She 
furnished asieve, and after a vain attempt to fdl it the 
beast died o( vexation. Intimse was the grief of the 
c.nmtry-folk at the loss of the cow, and to preserve 



NEW ARTICIAl VACCINATION I 
HEW SURGICAL OPERATION II 

' BT TBB BIND FtBMIBBIOR Of BOTB 

COHMAKDINQ OFFICER ICta QUBBirS LANCERS 
THROUGH QUAB1SSB MASTER 

CANTONMENT MAOISTRATX, 

JAPANESE PROFESSIONAL TATOOER 

mST ABEiySB. 

OPEN A STUDIO 

AT 

BURUUSJSS’S RBFRESHUSHT, 

6UDDER BAZAR. UMBALLA. 

The Tattooer mneh pleasure to latrodnee 
Beit Method of surgical operatiou upon 
Tutooini;’B work, with Hie colours for the 
reccination 1 nemorj or decoratioB of RimB 
shta, also to eorer the coateats ot aay 
Tattooed Work. 

The Tattooer used to nark “WITHOUT 
PtUVFUL," for Ladles and cklldren npoo 
■pedal operations terns. 

AT. R— Jauooer glad to Heeeive tha order to attend to 
ang Place, but extra ohargo Rupee one to be Pag, 

Latnt Paehionable Pigwret edwage on Hand. 

25 DAYS ONLY.' 

10 to 12 A. M. and 1 to 8 P. K DAILY. 

MODBSRATB CHABOS- 

A TkUL 19 HUBBLT KoUCimi. 

A NAEAMURA, 

jAPAIIiMI Amt, 

“ENGLISH AS SHE IS SPF.LT." 

** I send you thi.s amusing aHvertisement for 
tattooing, as I think it is a very gmid specimen of 
a native’s traivslation of Hindustani into English,”-— 
Mr. J. Bromiley, F Battery, R.H,A., Sialkot, In(}ia 
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WHS put inU) the dry dock I was asked by the cap- 
tain to take a picture of it, and this is how it looked. 
The whole submerged part of the ship was in this 
condition. The blocks on which the keel rests 
can be seen, and to the right-hand lower corner 
the ship’s plates have been scraped clean ; the 
grey parts in the upper left - hand corner are 
barnacle:. I'lic weeds are about nine inches long, 
and the dch'is weighed about twelve tons.” Mr. 
James Jardinc, Union Ironworks, San Francisco. 


CIIRIOIIS NKS’l'lNO-JM.At K. 

“ I am sending you a photograpli of a 
bird’s nest. The nesi was given to a fiieml 
of mine, who showed it to me ; it is a robin s 
nest, built inside a swe«le. The nest is 
made? of moss and horse - hair, and there 
were five eggs in it.”- Miss Idsie 'riiorntoii, 
Middleton Mall, llrentwood. 

WHKN SHIPS ARK HU.K. 

“‘What is it — a garden or a forest 
growth?’ Such was itic <picstioii asked 
W'hen 1 showed this pi('iure to my friends. 
The bounty given by the I'reneh (lo\ern- 
ment to the owners of vessels of that nation 
has caused many Hrilish ships whieli c<»me 
to this port to ‘lay up’ for many montlis 
waiting until lliey can be chartered at a 
favourable price. During tlteir long wait 
barnaeles and seaweeds grow on the botttmi 
of the ships to an enorm<»us extimt. 'I'he 
vessel AVyv.’M', owned in (Hasgow. had laid 
up for fifteen months in San hraiiciseo Hay 
before she was chartered. When the ship 




A I'l.AHUK OF SPAR- 
ROWS. 

“ I have taken a pho- 
tograph of a tree to 
which an enormous 
,, numl)er of Knglish 
s’parrows flock every 
night at sundown to 
roost. They make .so 
much nt)i.sc that it is 
almost impo.ssible to 
hear anyone talking 
while walking past 
them. I think this pic- 
ture will be especially 
interesting to your 
readers here in Boston, 
as there is a movement 
on foot for the extermi- 
nation of these feathered 
pests, who do more 
harm than good.” — 
Mr. H. M. Warner, 
30, Tower Street, 
Somerville, Mass. 




THE CARRIAGE RATTLED LAST. 
(See 134.) 
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THE RETURN OF 

SHERLOCK HOLMES. 

By A. CONAN DOYLE. 

XI. — The Adventure of the Missing Three •S.uarter. 


I', were Hiirly i-UTTistonicd to 
receive weird lelegraiii.s at 
Baker Street, but 1 liave a 
partieidar recollection of one 
wliic'h reach (‘d us on a gloomy 
February morning some st‘ven 
or eight years ago and gavc^ Mr. Sherlock 
Holmes a jnizzled (juarter of an hour. It 
was addressed to him, and ran thus:--- 

“ Blease iwait me. 'Terrible misf(.)rtune. 
Right wing three-cgiarler missing ; indis- 
])ensal>le to morrow. -Ovkuton.’’ 

“Strand post- mark and dispatc'hed ten- 
thirty six,’’ said Holmes, reading it ovtT and 
over. “ Mr. (')verlon was evidently consider- 
ably excited when he sent it, and somewhat 
incoherent in conseciuenc'e. Well, well, he 
will l)e here, 1 (lare say, by the time 1 have 
hjoked through the and then we shall 

know all al)out it. Kvtai the most insignifi- 
cant ]jrol)lem would be welcome in the.se 
stagnant days.’’ 

Things had indc'ed been very .slow with 
us, and 1 had learned to dread such periods 
of inaction, for 1 knew by ex|)erience that my 
companion s brain was so abnormally active 
that it was dangerous to leave it without 
material upon which to work. For years I 
had gradually v-eaned him from that drug 
mania w}ii(.'h nad threatened once to check 
his remarkable cait'^r. Now I knew that 
under ordinary cor.ditions he no longer 
craved fo’* this aitificial stimulus, but I was 
well aware that the (lend was not dead, but 
sleeping ; and 1 have kncjwn that the slee[) 
was a liglu one and the waking near when 
in periods of idleness I have seen the drawn 
look upon Holmes’s ascetic face, and the 
brooding of his deep-sei and in.scrutable eyes. 

Vol. xxviii ,— 16 


'Therefore I blessed this Mr. Overton, who- 
ever he might be, since he had come with 
his enigmatic message to lireak that dangeroii.s 
calm whi(‘h brought more peril to my 
friend than all the storms of his tem[)esluous 
life. 

As we had expe('t'jd, the telegram was soon 
Ibllowed by its s(‘iKler,^an(l the card of Mr. 
( yril Overton, of 'Trinity (’ollege, Camfiridge, 
announced the arrival of an enormous young 
man, sixteen stone of solid hone and muscle, 
who sj)anned the doorway with his broad 
shoulders and looked from one of us to the 
other with a comely face whii'h was haggard 
with anxit^ty. 

“ Mr. Sherlock Holmes?” 

My companion liowed. 

“ I ve been down to Scotland Yard, Mr. 
Holmes. 1 .saw Inspector Stanley Hopkins. 
He advised me to come to you. He said 
the ca.se, so far as lu.* could see, wa.s more in 
your line than in that of the regular police.” 

“ Pray sit down and tell me what is the 
matter.” 

“It’s avviul, Mr. Holmes, simply awful 1 
I wonder iny hair isn’t grey. (Godfrey 
Staunton yoiTve lieard of him, of ('ourse? 
He’s simply the hinge that the whole team 
turns on. I’d rather spare two from the 
pack and have (lodfrey for my three- (.juarter 
line. Whether it’s |)as.sing, or tai:kling, or 
dribbling, there’s no one to touch him ; and 
then, he’s got the head and can hold us all 
together. What am 1 to do ? 'That’s what I 
ask you, Mr. Holmes. 'There’s M(jt)rhouse, 
first reserve, l)ut he is trained as a half, and 
he always edges right in onitj the scrum 
instead of keeping ouc on the toucli-line. 


He’s a fine place-kick, iTs true, but, then, he 
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h IS no judgment, and he can’t sprint for 
nuts. VVhy, Morton or Johnson, the Oxford 
fliers, could romp round him. Stevenson is 
fast enough, l)ut he couldn’t drop from the 
twenty-five line, and a three-quarter who 
can’t either punt or drop isn’t worth a j)lace 


“Why, Mr. Holmes, I thought you knew 
things,’^ said he. “ I suppose, then, if you 
have never heard of Godfrey Staunton you 
don't know Cyril Overton either?” 

Holmes shook his head good-humouredly. 

“Great Scot ! ” cried the athlete. “Why, 



‘why, MK. llOLMhS, 1 THOUGHT YOU IvNIiW’ THINGS,' SAIU 


for pace alone. No, Mr. Holmes, we are 
done unless you t'an help me to find Godfrey 
Staunton.” 

My friend had listened with amused sur- 
})rise to this long speec'h, wliich was poured 
forth with extraordinary vigcuir and earnest- 
ness, every point lieing driven home by the 
slap])ing of a lirawny hand upon the speaker’s 
knee. When our visitor was silent Holmes 
stretched out his hand and took down letter 
“S” of his commonplace book. For once 
he dug in vain into that mine of varied 
information. 

“ 'Fhere is Arthur H. Staunton, the rising 
young forger,” said he, “and there was 
Henry Stauntx)n, wdiom 1 helped to hang, 
l)ut Godfrey Staunton is a new name to 
me.” 

^ It was our visitor’s turn to look surprised. 


1 was first reserve for England against Whales, 
and Eve skippered the ’Varsity all this year. 
But that’s nothing ! I didn’t think there was 
a soul in England who didn't know Godfrey 
Staunton, the crack three-quarter, (.'ambridge, 
Bku^kheath, and five Internationals. Good 
Lord! Mr. Holmes, where you lived?” 

Holmes laughed at the young giant’s naive 
astonishment. 

“ You live in a different world to me, Mr. 
Overton, a sweeter and healthier one. My 
ramifications stretch out into many sections 
of society, but never, I am happy to say, 
into amateur sport, which is the best and 
soundest thing in England. However, your 
unexpected visit this morning shows me that 
even in that world of fresh air and fair play 
there may be work for me to do ; so now, mj^ 
good sir, I beg you to sit down and to tell 
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me slowly and quietly exactly what it is 
that has occurred, and how yon desire that 1 
should help you.” 

Young Overton's face assumed the bothered 
look of the man who is more accustomed to 
using his muscles than his wits ; but by 
degrees, with many repetitions and ol>sciiri 
ties which 1 may omit from his narrative, he 
laid his strange story before us. 

“ It’s this way, Mr. Holmes. As I have 
said, 1 am the skipper of the Rugger team 
of Cambridge ’Varsity, and Codfrey Staunton 
is my best man. 'ro-morrow we t)lay Oxford. 
Yesterday we all came up and we settled at 
bentley’s private hotel. At ten o'clock I 
went round and .saw that all the fellows had 
gone to roost, for 1 l)elieve in strict training 
and plenty of sleep to keep a team lit. 1 
had a word or two with (lodfrc'y before 
he turned in. lie seemed to me to be 
|)ale and Ixahered. I asked him what 
was tlu.‘ matter. said he was all right 

- just a touch of headache. I bade 
him goodnight and left him. Half an 
liour later the porter tells me that a 
rougli -hooking man with a beard <'alled 
wath a not(; ((jr (iodfrey. He had not 
gone to bed and the note was taken to his 
loom, (Iodfrey read it and fell back in a 
c'hair as if lie had lufen pole-axed, 'i'he jKirter 
was so s('ared that lu: was going to feU'h mi', 
but Godfrey stopped him, had a drink of water, 
and pulled himself togi^ther. Then he went 
downstairs, said a. few words to the man who 
was waiting in the hall, and the two of them 
went off together. 'The last that the porter 
saw' of them, they were almost running down 
the street in the direction of the Strand. 
'Hi is morning Godfrey s room was emj^ty, his 
bed had never been slejit in, and his things 
were all just as 1 had seen them the night 
before. He had gone off at a moment’s 
notice with this stranger, and no word has 
come from him since. I don’t believe he 
will ever come back. He was a sportsman, 
was Godfrey, down to his marrow^, and he 
wouldn’t liave stopped his liaining and let in 
his skipcer if it were not for .some cause that 
was too strong for I dm. No ; 1 feel as if he 
W'ere gone for good and we should never .see 
him again.” 

Sherlock Holmes li.stened with the deepest 
attention to this singular narrative. 

“ Whia^ did you do? ” he asked.* 

I wired to (Yimbridge to learn if anything 
^had been heard of him there. I have had 
an answer. No one has seen him.” 


“Could he have got back to (’ambridge?” 

“Yes, there is a late train --(juarter-past 
eleven.” 

“ Jhit so fiir as you can asc'crtain he did 
not take it ? ” 

“No, he has not been seen.” 

“ What did you do next ? ” 

“1 w'ired to I.ord Mount James.” 

“ Why to Lord Mount-jarnes ? ” 

“Godfrey is an orjihan, and Lord Mount- 
James is his nearest relative -his uncle, I 
believe.” 

“ Indeed. This throws new’ light upon 
the matter. Lord Mounl-James is one of 
the richest men in England.” 

“So Lve heard Godfrey say.” 

“ And your friend w’as closely related?” 

“ \'es, he was his heir, and the old hoy is 
nearly eighty -cram full of gout, too. They 
say he could cLalk his billiard-cue with his 
knuckles. He never allowed Godfrey a 
shilling in his life, for he is an absolute 
mi.ser, but it will all come to him right 
enough.” 

“Have you heard from I.ord Mount- 
James? ’’ 

“ No.” 

“ What motive eoukk your friend have in 
going to l.ord Moiint-James ? ” 

“U'ell, something was w'orrying him the 
night hi'fore, and if it was to do with money 
it is ])o.ssil)le tliat he would make for his 
nearest relative wiu) had so much of it, 
tlwnigh from all I have heard he would not 
liavi; much chance of getting it. Godfrey 
was not fond of the old man. He would not 
go if he could help it.” 

“Well, we can .s{;on determine that. If 
your friend was going to his relative. Lord 
Mount James, you have then to explain the 
visit of this rough looking fellow’ at so late an 
hour, and the agitation that was caused by 
his coming.” 

('yril Overton j)ressed his hands to his 
lu'ad. “1 can make nolliing of it,” said he. 

‘A\’ell, well, 1 have a clear day, and 1 shall 
be happy to look into the matter,” .said 
Holmes. “ 1 should strongly recommend 
you to make your pref)aralions for your 
match without reference to this young gentle- 
man. It must, as you say, ha\'e been an 
overpow’ering necessity which tore liim aw-ay 
in such a fashion, and the same necessity is 
likely to hold him away. Let us sli'p round 
together to this hotel, and .see if the porter 
can throw any frcsli light upon the matter.” 

Sherlock Holmes was a pftl^ master in the 
art of putting a humbie witness at his ease, 
and very soon, in the privacy of Godfrey 
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Staunton^s abandoned room, he had extracted 
all that the porter had to tell. The visitor of 
the night before was not a gentleman, neither 
was he a working man. He was simply 
what the porter described as a “medium- 
looking (‘hap ; a man of fifty, beard grizzled, 
pale face, cjuietly dressed. He seemed 
himself to be agitated. I'he porter had 
observed his hand trembling when he had 
held out the note, (lodfrey Staunton had 
crammed the note into his jxx'kot. Staunton 
had not shaken hands with the man in the 
hall. They had exchanged a few sentences, 
of which the ])orter had only distinguishecl 
the one word “ time. " Then they had 
hurried off in the manner 

dl^scribed. Jt was just 

half-j>ast ten by the liall ^ ’ 


When he had written it he said, ‘All right, 
porter, 1 will take this myself.’ ” 

“What did he write it with?” 

“A pen, sir.” 

“ Was the telegraphic form one of these on 
the table ? ” 

“Yes, sir ; it was the top one.” 

liolmes rose. 'baking the forms he 
carried them over to . the window and 
carefully examined that which was u})per- 
most. 

“It is a pity he did not write in })encil,” 
said he, throwing them down again with a 
shrug of disappointment. “As you have 
no (Joubt freciuenlly observed, Watson, the 




clock. 

“ Let me see,” said 
Holmes, si-ating himself 
on Staunton's lied. “ \'ou 
are the day j)orter, are 
you not ? ” 

“ \'es, sir ; 1 go off 
duty at eleven.” 

“The night |)ort(‘r .saw 
luHhing, I siip[)(.)se ? ’* 

“ No, sir ; one theatre 
parly came in late. No 
one else.” 

“ Were you on duty all 
(lav yesterday ? ” 
sir.” 

“Did you lake any 
messages to Mr. Staun- 
ton?” 

“ \'es, sir ; one tele- 
gram.” 

“ Ah ! that's inter(.‘st- 
ing. ^^'hat o'ckx:k was 
this ? ” 

“About six.” 

“ Where was Mr. Staun- 
ton when he re('ei\ed 
it?” 

“ Here in his room.” 

“ W’ere you ])resent 
when he o|)ened it ? ” 

“ Yes, sir ; 1 waited to 
see if there was an 
answer.” 



DID YOU TAKE ANY ME.SSAGE.S TO MR. STAUNTON V*' 


“ Well, was there ? ” 

“ Yes, sir. He wrote an answer.” 

“ Did you take it ? ” 

“ No ; he tpok it himself.” 

“ But he wrott? it in your presence ? ” 

“Yes, sir. I was standing by the door, 
and, he with his back turned at that table. 


impression usually goes through -a fact 
which has dissolved many a hapj^y marriage. 
However, I can find no trace here, 1 re- 
joice, however, to perceive that he wrote with 
a broad-pointed quill pirn, and 1 can hardly^ 
doubt that we will find .some impression upon 
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this blotting-pad. Ah, yes, surely this is the 
very thing ! ” 

He tore off a strij) of the blotting-paper 
and turned towards us the following hiero- 
glyphic 


Cyril Overton was much excited. “ Hold 
it to the glass he cried. 

‘^'rhat is unnei'essary,-’ said Holmi^s. 
“1'hc pajxT is thin, and tht.‘ reverse will give 
the message. Here it is.” He turned il 
over and we read : — 


“ So that is the tail end of the telegram 
which (iodfrt'y Staunton dispatched within 
a few hours of his disa])pea ranee, 'hhere are 
at least six words of th(; messagti which have 
escaped us ; but what remains — ‘ Stand by 
us for God s sake? ! ’ — proves that this young 
man saw a formidable danger which 
ayjproached him, and from which someone 
else could protetl him, ‘ Us^ mark you 1 
Another person was involved. \\ ho should 
it be but the pale-laced, bearded man, who 
seemed himself in so nervous a state? \Miat, 
then, is the conm^aion l)etvveen Godfrey 
Staunton and the bearded man ? And what 
is the third source from whii'h each of them 
sought for hel}) against ])ressing r1nnm>r> 
Our inquiry has already narrowed down to 
that.” 

We have caily to find to whom that 
telegram is arldressed,” 1 suggested. 

“ Jixactly, my dear Watson. Your reflec- 
tion, though i-rutound, had already crossed 
my mind. But I dare say it may have come 
to your notice that if you walk into a post- 
office and demand to see the counterfoil of 
another man’s message there may be some 
disinclination on the y)art of the officials to 
oblige you. There is so much red tape in 
these matters ! However, I have no doubt 
that with a little delicacy and finesse the end 
niay b- attained. Meanwhile, I should like 
in your presence, Mr. Overton, to go through 


these papers which have been left upon the 
table.” 

There w^cre a number of letters, bills, and 
note-books, which Holmes turned over and 
examined with quick, nervous fingers and 
darting, |.)enetrating eyes. 
“Nothing here,” he said, 
at last. “ By the way, I 
suppose your friend was 
a, healthy young fellow — 
nothing a m i s s wit h 
him?” 

“ Sound as a bell.” 

“ HaAe you ever known him ill ? ” 

“Not a day. He has been laid up with a 
hack, and once he slij)})ed his knec*-cap, but 
that was nothing.” 

“ Perhaps he w'as not so strf)ng as you 

sup])()se. I should think he may liave had 

some secret trouble. With 

your assent 1 w'ill put one 

or tw'o of these papers in 
iny pocket, in case they 
should l)ear ujxm our 
future inquiry.” 

“One moment! one 
moment ! ” c-ried a (querul- 
ous \(>ice, and we locked iq) to find a 
(|ut*er little old man, jerking and twitching 
in the doorway. He was dressed in rusty 
black, with a very broad brimmed top-hat and 
a loose while necktie — the whole effect being 
that of a very rustic parson or of an under- 
takc^rs mute. Vet, in spite of his shabby 
and even absurd appearance, his voiei.* 
had a sharj) crackle, and his manner 
a (jiii(‘k intensity whii'h ('ommanded atten- 
tion. 

are you, sir, and l.)y what right do 
you touch this gentleman’s pa])crs?” he 
asked. 

“ I am a private detective, and 1 am 
endeavouring to explain his disai)i)car- 
ance.” 

“Oh, you are, are you? And w^ho in- 
structe<l you, eh ? ” 

“'Phis gentleman, Mr. Staunton’s friend, 
was referred to me by Scotland Yard.” 

“ Who are you, sir ? ” 

“ T am Cyril Overton.” 

“ 'I'hen it is you who sent me a telegram. 
•My name is 1/Ord Mount-James. I came 
round as <juickly as the Ikiyswater ’bus w^ould 
bring me. So you have instructed a detec- 
tive?” 

“Yes, sir.” 

“ And are you prepared to meet the 
cost ? ” 

“ I have no doubt, sir, tliat rny friend 
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(Godfrey, when we find* him, will l.)e prepared 
to do that.” 

“ But if he is never found, eh ? Answer 
me that ! ” 

“In that case no doubt his family ” 

“ Nothing of the 
sort, sir ! ” screamed 
the li.ttle man. 

“ Don’t look to me 
f(jr a penny — not 
a penny! You 
understand that, 

Mr. Detective! 1 
am all the family 
that this young 
man has got, and 
I tell you that 1 
am not responsible. 

If he has any ex- 
pectations it is due 
to the fact that T 
have never wasted 
money, and I do 
not propose to 
begin to do so 
now. As to those 
papers with which 
you are making so 
free, I may tell you 
that in case there 
should be anything 
of any value among 
them you will be 
held strictly to 
account for what 
you do with them.” 

“Very good, 
sir,” said Sherlock 
Holmes. “May I 
ask in the mean- 
while whether you 
})ave yourself any 
theory to account 
for this young man’s disappearance?” 

“ No, sir, 1 have not. He is big enough 
and (fid enough to look after himself, and if 
he is so foolish as to lose himself I entirely 
refuse to accept the responsibility of hunting 
for him.” 

“ I quite understand your position,” .said 
Holmes, with a mischievous twinkle in his 
eyes. “ Perhaps you don’t quite understand 
mine. Godfrey Staunton appears to have 
been a poor man. If he has been kidnapped 
it could not have been for anything which he 
himself {>os.sesses. 'Phe fame of your wealth 
has gone abroad, Lord Mount-James, and it 
is entirely possible that a gang of thieves 
'have secureci your nephew in order to gain 


from him some information as to your house, 
your habits, and your treasure.” 

• The face of our unpleasant little visitor 
turned as white as his neckcloth. 

“ Heavens, sir, what an idea ! I never 
thought of such 
villainy! What 
inhuman rogues 
there are in the 
world ! But God- 
frey is a fine lad 
— a staunch lad. 
N(,)ihing would in- 
duce him to give 
his old uncle away. 
J’ll have the ]fiate 
iiKjved over to the 
l)ank this evening. 
In the meantime 
sjxire no pains, Mr. 
Det(.‘ctive ! I beg 
you to leave no 
stone imturiK'd to 
safely 

back. As to 
money, well, so far 
as a fiver, or ii\’en 
a tenner, goes, you 

can always look to 

«... ’’ 
me. 

E v e n in hi s 
chastened frame of 
mind the noble 
miser (a)uld give 
us no information 
which could help 
us, for he knew 
little of the private 
life of his nephew. 
Our only clue lay 
in the trunc'ated 
telegram, and with 
a co|)y of this in 
his hand Holmes set forth to find a 
second link for his chain. We had shaken 
off Lord Mount-James, and Overton had' 
gone to consult with the other members of 
his team over the misfortune which had’ 
befallen them. 

'I'here was a lelegraplvoffice at a short 
di.stance from the hotel. We halted out- 
side it. 

“ It’s worth trying, Watson,” said Holmes. 
“Of (mirse, with a warrant we could demand 
to see the counterfoils, but we have not 
reached that stage yet. 1 don’t suppose 
they remember faces in so busy a pla('e. 
Let u.s venture it.” 

“I am sorry to trouble you,” said he, 
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in his blandest manner, to the yoiinf^ woman 
behind the grating; “there is si)me small 
mistake al)out a telegram I sent yesterday. 
I have had no answer, and 1 very much tear 
that I must have omitted to put my nanie at 
the end. ('ould you tell me if this was so?’’ 

d'he young woman turned over a sheaf of 
counterfoils. 

“ W'hat o’cloc'k wa:s it?” she asked. 

“ A little after six.” 

“ Whom was it to ? ” 

Holmes put his linger to his lips and 
glanced at me. “ 'The last wortls in it wtae 
‘for (rod’s sake,’” he whisj>eri‘d, confe 
dentially ; “ i am very anxious at getting no 
answi'r.” 

'The young woman separated one of the 
forms. 

“'This is it. 'There is no name,” said she, 
smoothing it out iH)on tlie coimtca*. 

“ Then ti\at, ot course, ac'coimts for my 
getting no answer,’’ saifi Holmes. “ 1 )ear me, 
how very stu})id ol me, to be sure! ( io(.)d 
morning, miss, ami many thanks for having 
relievisl my miiul.” H(.‘ clmekU'd and rublxMl 
his hands wlu:n we found ourselves in the 
street onc e more. 

“ W’ell ? ” I asked. 

‘‘ W'e {>rogrt'ss, my d(‘ar AVatson, we 
jwogress, 1 had st.*ven different s( hemes for 
getting a glimps<.' of that telegram, but I 
t'oLild hardly hoj)e to siu'ceed the ve‘ry first 
liiiKx” 

“And what have you gaiiu'd?” 

“A starling-()oint for our iinestigalion.” 
He haikal a (Xib. “ King’s (’ross Station,” 
said lu,*. 

“ W’e have a jourmyy, then ? ’’ 

“Vts; 1 think we must run down to 
(’ambridge together. All the indications 
seem to me to ])()int in that direction.” 

“d'ell me,” I asked, as wx* rattled up 
(iray’s Inn Road, “ have you any suspicion 
yet as to the cause of the di.sappearance ? 1 

don’t think that among all (.)ur cases 1 have 
known one where the motives are more 
ob.scure. Surely you don't really imagine 
that he may i"’ kidnapped in order to give 
inform. moil against his wealthy uncle?” 

“ 1 ccjnless, my dear Watson, that that 
does not at^jieal U' me as a very probable 
explanation. It struck me, liow'ever, as being 
the one '.vhieh was most likely to interest that 
exceedingly unpleasant old person.” 

“ It ceuainly did that. Hut what are your 
alternatiws ? ” 

“ I could mention .several. Ah)u must 
adm:' i!i:U it is euri(m.s and suggestive that 
this incident should occur on the eve of this 
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important match, and should involve the 
only man xvhose presence seems es.sential to 
the success of the side. It may, of course, 
be cointadence, but it is interesting. Amateur 
sport is free from Ijetting, but a good deal of 
outside betting goes on among thc! jniblic, 
and it is possible that it miglit be worth 
.someone’s while to get at a |)layer as the 
ruffians of the turf get at a race horse. 'There 
is one ex|)lanation. A .second very obvious 
one is that this young man really is the heir 
of a great |)ro[)erty, however modest his 
means may at jiresent be, and it is not iinpos- 
sibl(.‘ that a })lot to hold him for ransom 
might be ('oneot'ted.” 

“ I’lu.'se theories take no ae('')unt of the 
telegram.” 

“(Jiiite true, Wkitson. 'The telegram still 
r(*mains the only solid thing with w'hic'h wx 
have to deal, and wx must not permit our 
attention to wander away from it. It is to 
gain light iiyion tin; purpose of this telegram 
that wx arti now' upon our way to ("ambridge. 
'The path of our investigation is at present 
obseurc, but 1 shall be very much surprised 
if hc'fore cwxning wc have not cleared it 
up OT made a considerable advance along 
it.” * 

It w’.'is already dark w'hen wo reacdied the 
old University city Holmes took a cab 
.‘It the station, and ordercxl the man to drive 
to the house of Dr. Leslie Armstrong. A 
f(‘W' minutes later wx^.had stopped at a large 
mansion in the busi(‘st thoroughfare. 
were shown in, and after a long waiit were at 
last admitted into the consulting-room, where 
we found the d()i.:tor seated behind his 
tal)le. 

It argues the degree in which 1 had lost 
touch w'ith my profession that the name of 
Leslie Armstrong was unknowai to me. Now 
T am aw'are that he is not only om* of the 
heads o( the medical school of the University, 
hut a thinker of bAirofiean reputation in more 
than one branch of science. Yet even with- 
out knowing his brilliant record one could 
not fail to be impre.ssed by a mere glance at 
the man, the sciuare, massive fatx, the lirood- 
ing eyes under the thatched brow'.s, and the 
granite moulding of the inflexible jawx A 
man of det.‘i) (diaracter, a man with an alert 
mind, grim, ascetic, self-contained, formidable 
- so I read Dr. Leslie? Armstrong. He held 
my friend’s card in his hand, and he looked 
up with no very pleased expression upon his 
dour features. 

“ I have heard your name, Mr. Sherlock 
Holme.s, and I am aware of your profession, 
one of which I by no means approve.” 
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“ In that, doctor, you will find yourself 
in agreement with every criminal in the 
country/' said my friend, (.jiiietly. 

“So far as yoin* efforts are directed towards 
the suppression of crime, sir, they must 


have the su|)p(.)rt of every reasonable member 
of the community, though 1 cannot doubt 
that the official nau'hinery is amply suffi- 
cient for the purjiose. Where your calling 
is more open to c riticism is when you pry 
into the secrets of private individuals, when 
you rake up family matters which are better 
hidden, and wlien you incidentally waste the 
time of men who are more busy than your- 
self. At the present moment, for example, 
I should be writing a treatise instead of 
conversing with you." 

‘^ No doubt, doctor ; and yet the conversa- 
tion may prove more important than the 
treatise. Incidentally I may tell you that we 
are doing the reverse of what you very justly 


blame, and that we are endeavouring to 
prevent anything like public exjiosure of 
private matters which must neces.sarily follow' 
when once the case is fairly in the hands of 
the official ])olice. You may look upon me 
sim])ly as an irregular 
pioneer who goes in 
front of the rc!gular 
forces of the country. 

I have come to ask 
you about Mr. (God- 
frey Staunton.” 

“ What about him ?" 
“ You know him, 
do you not?" 

“He is an intimate 
friend of mine.” 

“ You are aw'are that 
he has disappc'aiTcl ? ” 
“Ah, indeed!” 
'J’here was no change 
of ex])ressi()n in the 
ruggecl features of the 
dex’tor. 

“ He left his hotel 
last night. He has 
not been heard of." 

“No doubt he will 
return." 

“1\) morrow' is the 
'Varsity football 
match.” 

“ I have no sym- 
pathy w ith these child- 
i s h g a m e s . 'V h e 
young man’s late in- 
terests me dec‘ply, 
since 1 know him 
and like him. 'Fhe 
football match does 
not come within my 
horizon at all." 

“ I claim your sym- 
pathy, then, in my investigati(.)n of Mr. 
.Staunton's fate. He you know w'here he 
is?" 

“ Certainly not." 

“ You have not seen him ‘ since yester- 
day ? ” 

“ No, I have not.” 

“Was Mr. Staunton a healthy man?” 
“Absolutely.” i. 

“Hid you ever know him ill?” 

“ Never." 

Holmes popped a sheet of paper before 
the doctor’s eyes. “Then perhaps you will 
explain this receipted bill for thirteen guineas, 
paid by Mr. Godfrey Staunton last month 
to Dr. Leslie Armstrong of Cambridge. 1 
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picked it out from among the papers upon 
his desk.” 

The doctor flushed with anger. 

“ 1 do not feel that there is any reason 
why 1 should render an explanation to you, 
Mr. Holmes.” 

Holmes replaced the hill in his note-book. 
“If you prefer a public ex|)lanation it must 
come sooner or later,” said he. “I have 
already told you that I can hush up that 
which others will be bound to publish, and 
you would really be wiser to take me into 
your (X)mpl(?lc confidene.c.” 

“ 1 know nothing about it.” 

“ 1 )id you hear fnun Mr. Staunton in 
London ? ” 

“ Certainly not.” 

“Dear me, dear me; the post-office 
again!” Holmes sighed, wearily. “A most 
urgent telegram w^as dis[)atched to you from 
Lonilon by Godfrey Staunton at six-fifteen 
yesterday evening -a telegram which is un- 
doubtedly assot'iated with his disappear- 
ance- and yet you havt^ not had it. It 
is most cul|)able. T shall certainly go 
down to the officer here and register a. 
complaint.” 

Dr. Ledii’ Armstrong sprang up from 
behind his de.sk, and his dark face was 
crimson with fury. 

“ I’ll trouble you to walk out of my house, 
sir,” said he. “ You can tell your employer, 
I/)rd Mount James, that 1 do not wish to 
have anything to dc) either with him or with 
his agents. No, sir, not another word!” 
Fie rang the bell furiously. “ John, show' 
these gentlemen out.” A pom[)ou.s butler 
ushered us severely to the door, and w’c 
fotind ourselvc^s in the street. Holmes 
burst out laughing. 

“ Dr. Ivcslie Armstrong is certainly a man 
of energy and charader,” said he. “ I have 
not .seen a man w'ho, if he turned his talents 
that way, was more calculated to fill the gap 
left by the illustrious Moriarty. And now', 
my poor atson, here w'e are, stranded and 
friendless in this inhospitable town, which 
we cannot leave w'ithout abandoning our ca.se. 
This littir i:\ii just opposite Arm.strong's 
house IS singularly a«lapted to our needs. If 
you would engage a iront room and purchase 
the ner essaries r»r the night, I may have 
time to make a >ew intgiiries.” 

The.se few inquiriei; proved, however, to be 
a more lengthy j)roceeding than Holmes had 
imagined, for he did not return to the inn 
until nearly nine o'clock. He was pale and 
dejected, stained with dust, and exhausted 
with hunger and fatigue. A cold supper was 


ready upon the table, and when his needs 
were satisfied and his pipe alight he w'as 
ready to take that half comic and wholly 
philosophic view wliich was natural to him 
when his affairs were going awTy. 'I'lie 
sound of carriage wheels caused him to 
rise and glance out of the window'. A 
brougham and jiair of greys under the 
glare of a ga.s-lamp stood before the doctor’s 
door. 

“ It’s lieen out three hours,” said Holmes ; 
“ started at half-past six, and here it is back 
again. That gives a radius of len or twelve 
miles, and he does it once, or sometimes 
twice, a day.” 

“ No unusual thing for a doctor in 
practice.” 

“But Armstrong is not really a doctor in 
practice. He is a lecturer and a consultant, 
but he does not care for general pra('tice, 
w'hich distracts him from his literary work. 
Why, tluai, does he make these long journeys, 
which must be exceedingly irksome to him, 
and who is it that he visits ? ” 

“His coachman ” 

“ My dear Watson, can you doubt that it 
was to him that 1 first a])plied? I do not 
know' w'liethcr it came Trom his own innate 
depravity or from the pronqitings of his 
master, l)ut he was rude enough to set a dog 
at me. NeithiT dog nor man liked the look 
of my stick, however, and the matter fi'll 
through. Relations were strained after that, 
and further inijuiries out of the <|uestion. 
All that 1 have learned 1 got from a friendly 
native in the yard of our own inn. It was 
luf w'ho told me of the doctor’s habits and of 
his daily jcjiirney. At that ir stanl, to give 
point to his w'ords, the ('arriage came round 
to the door.” 

“ ( ‘oiild y(ju not follow it ? ” 

“ F.xcellent, Watson 1 You are scintillating 
this evening. The idea did cross my mind. 
I'here i.s, as you may have ol)served, a 
bicycle shop next to our inn. Into this I 
ruslied, engaged a bicycler, and w'as able to 
get started before the carriage w'as (juile out 
of sight. I rapidly overtook it, and then, 
keeping at a discreet distance (.)f a hund]\.*d 
yards or .so, 1 followaal its lights until we were 
clear of the town. We had got well out on 
the country road when a .somtwvhat mortify- 
ing incident occurred. I'he carriage stopped, 
the doctor alighted, walked sw'iftly Ixu^k to 
w'here I had also halted, and told me in an 
excellent sardonic fashion that he feared the 
road W'as narrow, and that he hoped his 
carriage did not impede the passage of my 
bicycle. Nothing could have been more 
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admirable than his way of putting it. I at 
once rode past the carriage, and, keeping to 
the main road, 1 went on for a few miles, and 
then halted in a convenient place to see if the 
carriage passed. There was no sign of it, 
however, and so it became evident that it 
had turned down one of several side roads 
which I had observed. I rode back, but 
again saw nothing of the carriage, and now, 
as you perceive, it has returned after me. Of 
course, 1 had at the outset no particular 
reason to connect these journeys with the 
disappearance of Godfrey Staunton, and was 
only inclined to investigate them on the 
general grounds that everything which con- 
cerns Dr. Armstrong is at present of interest 
to us; but, now tliat 1 find he keeps so 
keen a look out upon anyone who may follow 
him on these excursions, the affair appears 
more important, and I shall not be satisfied 
until I have made the matter clear.” 

“We can follow him to-morrow.” 

“ Can we ? It is not so easy as you seem to 
think. You are not familiar with Cambridge- 
shire scenery, are you? It does not lend 
■itself to concealment. All this country that 
1 passed over to-night is as flat and clean as 
the palm of your hand, and the man we are 
following is no fool, as lie very clearly showed 
to-night. 1 have wired to Overton to let us 
know any fresh London develo|)ments at thi.S 
address, and in the meantime we can only 
concentrate our attention upon Dr. Arm- 
strong, whose name the obliging young lady 
at the office allowed me to read upon the 
counterfoil of Staunton’s urgent message. 
He knows where the young man is — to that 
ril swear — and if he knows, then it must be 
our own fault if we cannot manage to know 
also. At present it must be admitted that 
the odd trick is in his possession, and, as you 
are aware, Watson, it is not my habit to leave 
the game in that condition.” 

And yet the next day brought us no nearer 
to the solution of the mystery. A note was 
handed in after breakfast, which Holmes 
passed across to me with a smile. 

“ Sir,” it ran, “ I can assure you that you 
are wasting your time in dogging my move- 
ments. 1 have, as you discovered last night, 
a window at the back of my brougham, and 
if you desire a twenty-mile ride which will 
lead you to the spot from which you started, 
you have only to follow me. Meanwhile, 1 
dan4tsform you that no spying upon me can 
in any wijfy help Mr. Godfrey Staunton, and 
I am convinced that the best service you can 
litio to that gentleman is to return at once to 
: iiondori and to report to your employer that 


you are unable to trace him. Your time in 
Cambridge will certainly be wasted. 

“ Yours faithfully, 

“Leslie Armstrong.” 
“An outspoken, honest antagonist is the 
doctor,” said Holmes. “ Well, well, he ex- 
cites my curiosity, and I must really know 
more before 1 leave him.” 

“ His carriage is at his door now,” said 1. 
“There he is stepping into il. 1 saw him 
glance up at our window as he did so. 
Suppose I try my luck upon the bicycle ? ” 
“No, no, my dear Watson! ^Vith all 
respect for your natural acumen T do not 
think that you are quite a match for the 
worthy doctor. I think that possibly 1 can 
attain our end by some independent ex- 
plorations of my own. T arn afraid that 1 
must leave you to your own devices, as the 
appearance of inquiring strangers u[)on a 
sleepy countryside might excite more gossip 
than 1 care ft)r. No doubt you will find 
some sights to amuse you in this venerable 
city, and I hope to bring back a more 
favourable report to you before evening.” 

(.)ncc more, however, my friend was 
destined to be disapf)ointed. He came 
back at night weary and unsuccessful. 

“ I have had a blank day, Watson. 
Having got the doctor’s general direction, I 
spent the day in visiting all the villages upon 
that side of Cambridge, and comparing notes 
with publicans and other local news agencies. 
I have covered some ground : Chesterton, 
Histon, Waterbeach, and Oakington have 
each been explored and have each proved 
disappointing. The daily appearance of a 
brougham and pair could hardly have been 
overlooked in such Sleepy Hollows. I'he 
doctor has scored once more. Is there a 
telegram for me ? ” 

“ Yes ; I opened it. Here it is : * Ask for 
Pompey from Jeremy Dixon, Trinity College.’ 
I don’t understand it.” 

“ Oh, it is clear enough. It is from our 
friend Overton, and is in answer to a question 
from me. I’ll just .send round a note to Mr. 
Jeremy Dixon, and then I have no doubt 
that our luck will turn. By the way, is there 
any news of the match ? ” 

“Yes, the local evening paper has an 
excellent account in its last edition. Oxford 
won by a goal and two tries. The last 
sentences of the description say: ‘The 
defeat of the Light' Blues may be entirely 
attributed to the unfortunate absence of the 
crack International, Godfrey Staunton, whose 
want w'as felt at every instant of the game. 
The lack of combination in the three-quarter 
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line and their weakness both in attack and he opened the door of a loose-box and led 
defence more than neutralized the efforts of out a squat, lop-eared, white-and-tan dog, 
a heavy and hard-working pack.’ ” something between a beagle and a foxhound, 

“ Then our friend Overton’s forebodings “ Let me introduce you to Pompey,” said 
have been justified,” said Holmes. Per- he. Pompey is the pride of the local 
sonally I am in agreement with Dr. Arm- draghounds, no' very great flier, as his build 

strong, and football does not come within will show, but a staunch hound on a scent, 

my horizon. Early to bed to-night, Watson, Well, Pompey, you may not be fast, but 1 

for I foresee that to-morrow may be an expect you will be* too fast for a couple of 
eventful day.” middle-aged London gentlemen, so I will 

take the liberty of fastening this leather leash 

I was horrified by my first glimpse of to your collar. Now, boy, come along, and 

Holmes next morning, for he sat by the fire show what you can do.” He led him across 

holding his tiny hypodermic syringe. 1 asso- to the doctor’s door. The dog sniffed round 

ciated that instrument with the single weak- for an instant, and then with a shrill whine 

ness of his nature, and 1 feared the worst of excitement started off down the street, 

when I saw it glittering in his hand. He tugging at his leash in his efforts to go faster, 

laughed at my expression of dismay, and In half an hour we were clear of the town 

laid it upon the table. and hastening down a country road. 

“ No, no, my dear fellow, there is no cause “ What have you done. Holmes ? ” I asked, 

for alarm. It is not upon this occasion the “ A threadbare and venerable device, but 

instrument of evil, but 
it will rather prove to 
be the key which will 
unlock our mystery. 

On (his syringe I base 
all my hopes. 1 have 
just returned from a 
small scouting expedi- 
tion and eveny thing is 
favourable. Eat a good 
breakfast, Watson, for 
I propose to get upon 
Dr. Armstrong’s trail 
to-day, and once on it 
I will not stop for rest 
or food until I run him 
to his burrow.” 

“In that case,” said 
1, “we had best carry 
our breakfast with us, 
for he is making an 
early start. His car- 
riage is at the door.” 

“ Never mind. Let 
him go. He will be 
clever if he can drive 
where I .cannot follow 
him. When you have 
finished come dovrn- 
stairs with me, and I 
will introduce you to a 
detective who is a very 
eminent specialist in 
the work that- lies be- 
fore us.” 

When we descended 

I followed Holmes into 

the stable yard, where n ^ clsax of th« town and hastening down a dGVNTRv eoao** 
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useful upon occasion. I walked into the 
doctor’s yard this morning and shot my 
syringe full of aniseed over the hind wheel. 
A draghound will follow aniseed from here to 
John o’ Groat’s, and our friend Armstrong 
would have to drive through *the Cam before 
he would shake Pompey off his trail. Oh, 
the cunning rascal ! This is how he gave 
me the slip the other night.” 

The dog had suddenly turned out of the 
main road into a grass-grown lane. Half a 
mile farther this opened into another broad 
road, and the trail turned hard to the right 
in the direction of the town, which we had 
just (quitted. The road took a sweep to the 
south of the town and continued in the 
opposite direction to that in which we 
started. 

“'Phis detour has been entirely for our 
benefit, then ? ” said Holmes. “ No wonder 
that my inquiries among those villages led to 
nothing. The doctor has certainly played 
the game for all it is worth, and one would 
like to know the reason for such elaborate 
deception. This should be the village of 
Trumpington to the right of us. And, by 
Jove ! here is the brougham coming round 
the corner. Quick, Watson, quick, or we 
arc done ! ” 

He sprang through a gate into a field, 
dragging the reluctant Pompey after him. 
We had hardly got under the shelter of the 
hedge when the carriage rattled past. I 
caught a glimpse of Dr. Armstrong within, 
his shoulders bowed, his head sunk on his 
hands, the very image of distress. I could 
tell by my companion’s graver face that he 
also had seen. 

“ I fear there is some dark ending to our 
quest,” said he. “ It cannot be long before 
we know it. Come, Pompey ! Ah, it is the 
cottage in the field ! ” 

There could be no doubt that we had 
reached the end of our journey. Pompey 
ran about and whined eagerly outside the 
gate where the marks of the brougham’s 
wheels were still to be seen. A footpath led 
across to the lonely cottage. Holmes tied the 
dog to the hedge, and we hastened onwards. 
My friend knocked at the little rustic door, 
and knocked again without response. And yet 
the cottage was not deserted, for a low sound 
came to our ears — a kind of drone of misery 
anci^pair, which was indescribably melan- 
choly? Holmes paused irresolute, and then 
he gIaiice<S^ back at the road which we had 
JltSt traveraed. A brougham was coming 
;down itjvand there CO be no mistaking 
Ihdse jgrey hoi^s. 


By Jove, the doctor is coming back ! ” 
cried Holmes. “ That settles it. We are 
bound to see what it means before he 
comes.” 

He opened the door and we stepped into 
the hall. The droning sound swelled louder 
upon our ears until it became one long, deep 
wail of distress. It came from upstairs. 
Holmes darted up and I followed him. He 
pushed open a half-closed door and both 
stood appalled at the sight before us. 

A woman, young and beautiful, was lying 
dead upon the bed. Her calm, pale face, 
with dim, wide-opened blue eyes, looked 
upwards from amid a great tangle of golden 
hair. At the foot of the bed, half sitting, 
half kneeling, his face buried in the clothes, 
was a young man, whose frame was racked 
by his sobs. So absorbed was he by his 
bitter grief that he never looked up until 
Holmes’s hand was on his shoulder. 

“Are you Mr. Godfrey Staunton ? ” 

“Yes, yes; I am — but you are too late. 
She is" dead.” 

The man was so dazed that he could not 
be made to understand that we were any- 
thing but doctors w^ho had been sent to his 
assistance. Holmes was endeavouring to 
utter a few words of consolation, and to 
explain the alarm which had been caused 
to his friends by his sudden disappearance, 
when there was a step upon the stairs, and 
there was the heavy, stern, questioning face 
of Dr. Armstrong at the door. 

“So, gentlemen,” said he,, “you have 
attained your end, and have certainly chosen 
a particularly delicate moment for your intru- 
sion. I would not brawl in the presence of 
death, but I can assure you that if I were a 
younger man your monstrous conduct would 
not j^ass with impunity.” 

“Excuse me, Dr. Armstrong, I think we 
are a little at cross-purposes,” said my friend, 
with dignity. “ If you could step downstairs 
with us we may each be able to give "some 
light to the other upon this miserable affair.” 

A minute later the grim doctor and our- 
.selves were in the sitting-room below. 

“Well, sir?” said he. 

“I wish you to understand, in the first 
place, that I am not employed by Lord 
Mount-James, and that my sympathies in 
this matter are entirely against that noble- 
man. When a man is lost it is my duty to 
ascertain his fate, biit having done so the 
matter ends so far as I am concerned; and 
so long as there is nothing criminal, I am 
much more anxious to hush up private 
scandals than to give them publicity. If, as 
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I imagine, there is no breach of the law in 
this matter, you can absolutely depend upon 
my discretion and my co-operation in keep- 
ing the facts out of the papers.” 

Dr. Armstrong took a quick step forward 
and wrung Holmes by the hand. 

“You are a good fellow,” said he. “ I had 
misjudged you. I thank Heaven that my 
compunction at leaving poor Staunton all 
alone in this plight caused me to turn my 
carriage back, and so to make your acquain- 
tance. Knowing as much as you do, the 
situation is very easily explained. A year 
ago Godfrey Staunton lodged in London for 
a time, .and became passionately attached to 
his landlady’s daughter,' whom he married. 
She* was as good as she was beautiful, and as 
intelligent as she was good. No man need 
be ashamed of such a wife. But Godfrey 
was the heir; to this crabbed old nobleman, 
and it was quite certain that the news of his 
marriage would have Ijeen the end of his in- 
heritance. I Imew the litd well, and I loved 


him for his many 
excellent qualities, 
I did all I could 
to help him to 
keep things 
straight. We did 
our very best to 
ke^p the thing 
from everyone, for 
when once such a 
whisper gets about 
it is not long be- 
fore everyone has 
heard it. Thanks 
to this lonely cot- 
tage and his own 
discretion, God- 
frey has up to 
now succeeded. 
Their secret was 
known to no one 
save to me and to 
one excellent ser- 
vant who has at 
present gone for 
assistance to 
Trumping ton. 
But at last there 
came a terrible 
blow in the shape 
of dangerous ill- 
ness to his wife. 
It was consump- 
tion of the mo.st 
virulent kind. The 
poor boy was half crazed with grief, and yet he 
«had to go to London to play this match, for he 
could not get out of it without explanations 
w'hich would expose his secret. I tried to cheer 
him up by a wire, and he sent me one in 
reply imploring me to do all 1 could. This 
was the telegram which you appear in some 
inexplicable way to have seen. I did not 
tell him how urgent the danger was, for I 
knew that he could do no good here, but I 
sent the truth to the girl’s father, and he very 
injudiciously communicated it to Godfrey. 
The result was that he came straight away in 
a state bordering on frenzy, and has remained 
in the same state, kneeling at the end of her 
bed, until this morning death put an end to 
her sufferings. That is all, Mr. Holmes, and 
I am sure that I can rely upon your discre- 
tion and that of your friend.” 

Holmes grasped the doctor’s hand. 

“Come, Watson,” said he, artl&. we passed 
from that house of grief into the pale sunli^t 
of the winter day. 
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CHAPTER V.—IN LONDON. 


HAD never been on the sea 
when it was decided that the 
artistes of the Comedie Fran- 
raise should go to I;ondon. 
The determined ignorance of 
the Frenc'h with regard to all 
things foreign was much more pronounced in 
those days than it is at present. As for me, 
my ignorance was quite pathetic. I had a 
very warm cloak made, as I had been assured 
that the crossing was bitterly cold, even in 
the very middle of summer — and I believed 
it. From every side 1 was flooded with 
lozenges for sea-sickness, sedatives for head- 
ache, tissue-paper to put down my back, 
and waterproof cork soles for my .shoes — 
for it appeared that, above all things, I 
must not have cold feet. Oh, how droll 
and amusing it all was ! I took everything, 
paid attention to all the recommendations, 
and believed everytiiing I was told. 

The most inconceivable thing of all, how- 
ever, was the arrival, five minutes before the 
boat started, of an enormous wooden case. 
It was very light, and was held by a tall 
young man who is to-day a most remarkable 
individual, loaded with crosses and honours, 
an immense fortune, and the most out- 


rageous vanity. At that time he w^as a 
shy inventor, young, poor, and melancholy ; 
he was always buried in books which treated 
of abstract ([uestions, whilst of life he knew 
ab.solutely nothing. He had a great admira- 
tion for me, mingled with a shade of awe. 
My little court had surnamed him “La 
Quenelle.” He was tall and pale, and really 
did resemble the thin roll of forcemeat in a 
vol-au-vent. 

He came up to me, his face more pallid 
even than usual. The boat was moving 
a little. My departure filled him with 
alarm, and the wind caused him to reel 
to right and left. He made a mysterious 
sign to me and 1 followed him, accom|)anied 
by petit dame and leaving my friend.s, 
who were inclined to be ironical, behind. 
When 1 was seated he opened the case and 
took out an enormous life-belt invented by 
himself. 1 was perfectly astounded, for 1 
was a novice to sea voyages, and the idea had 
never even occurred to me that we might be 
shipwrecked during one hour’s crossing. 
“1^ Quenelle” was by no means discon- 
certed, and he put the belt on himself in 
order to show me how it was used. 

Nothing could have looked more foolish 
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than this man, with his sad, serious face, 
putting on his apparatus. There w^ere a 
dozen egg-sized bladders round the belt, 
eleven of which were filled with air and 
contained a lump of sugar. In the twelfth, 
a very small bladder, were ten drops of 
brandy. In the middle of the belt was a 
tiny cushion with a few pins on it. 

“You understand,” he said to me. “ You 
fall in the water- splash — you stay like this.” 
Hereupon he pretended to sit down, rising 
and sinking with the movemeiit of the waves, 
his tw'o hands in front of him laid upon the 


people who were gathering round us. I did 
not know whether to laugh or to be angry, 
but the jeering, unjust speech of one of 
my friends roused my pity for this p^r 
“ Quenelle.” I thought of the hours he had 
spent in planning, combining, and then 
manufacturing his ridiculous machine. I was 
touched by the anxiety and affection which 
had prompted the invention of this life- 
saving apparatus, and I held out my hand to 
my poor “ Quenelle,” saying : “ Be off now, 
quickly ; the boat is going to start.” 

He kissed the hand held out to him in a 



imaginary sea, and his neck stretched like 
that of a tvirtoise in order to keep his head 
above water. 

“You see, you have now been in the 
water for two hours,” he explained, “and 
you want to restore your strength. You take 
a pin and prick an egg, like this. You take 
your lunup of sugar and eat it ; that is as good 
as a quarter of a pound of meat.” He then 
^rew the broken bladder overboard, and 
fraj^he packing-case brought out another 
tflH he fastened to the life-belt. He 
haa evidently thought of everything. I was 
petrified with amazement A few of my 
friends had gathered round, hoping for one 
of “ La Quenelle’s mad freaks, but they had 
never expected anything like this. 

M. Mayer, one of ©ur impresarii, fearing a 
scene of too absurd a kind, dispersed the 

Vol, xxvtu.<~18 


friendly way and hurried off I then called 
my steward, Claude, and said : “ As soon as 
we are out of sight of land throw that case 
and all it contains into the sea.” 

The departure of the boat w^as accom- 
panied by shouts of “Hurrah!” “Au 
revoir ! ” “ Success 1 ” “ Good luck ! ” There 
was a waving of hands, handkerchiefs floating 
in the air, and kisses thrown haphazard to 
everyone. 

But what was really fine, and a sight I shall 
never forget, was our landing at Folkestone. 
There were thousands of people there, and 
it was the first time I had ever heard the 
cry of “ Vive Sarah Bernhardt ! ” . 

I turned my head and saw before me 
a pale young man, with th€^^ ideal . face of 
Hamlet, He presented me with a gardeniar, 
I was destined to admire Ixirn later on w 
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Hamlet played by Forbes-Robertson. We have been greeted again upon our arrival in 
passed on through a crowd offering us flowers London wuth more “ Hurrahs ! ” There were 
and shaking hands, and I soon saw that I plenty of people — crowds of people — but no 


was more favoured than one appeared to know us. 

the others. This slightly On reaching the station 

embarrassed me, but I I I had noticed that there 

was delighted all the 
same. One of my com- 
rades, who was close at 
hand, and with whom 1 
was not a favourite, said to 
me, in a spiteful tone : — 

“ 'rhey’ll make you a , 

carpet of flowers soon.” 1 

“ Here is one,” ex- 
claimed a young man, 
throwing an armful of 
lilies on the ground in 
front of me. 

1 stopi)ed short, rather 
confused, not daring to 
walk on these wliite 

flowers, but the crowd | loia rnai an i^onuon was 

pressing on behind com- quivering with excite- 

pelled me to advance, ™'- ment at the very idea of 

and the p(X)r lilies had FmnaVhiAo.buW.tit D.imuicy. the visit ot the Comedie 

to be trodden under foot. Fran(;aise, and I had 

“ Hip, hip, hurrah !*A cheer for Sarah Bern- found London extremely indiflerent. The 

hardt ! ” shouted the turbulent young man. crowd was large, but cold. 

His head showed above all the other “ Why have the Prince and Princess gone 



one appeared to know us. 

On reaching the station 
I had noticed that there 
was a handsome carpet 
laid down, and I thought 
it was for us. Indeed, I 
was prepared for any- 
thing, for our reception 
at T olkestone had turned 
my head. The carj)et, 
however, had been laid 
down for their Royal 
Highnesses the Prince 
and Princess of Wales, 
who had just left for 
Paris. 

This news disappointed 
me and even annoyed me 
personally. 1 had been 
told that all I.ondon was 
quivering with excite- 
ment at the very idea of 
the visit of the Comedie 
Fran(;aise, and I had 


heads; he had 
luminous eyes and 
long hair, and 
looked like a Ger- 
man student. He 
was an English 
poet, however, and 
one of the greatest 
of his time, a 
poet who was a 
genius. 

'rhe crowd re- 
sponded to his 
appeal, and we 
reached our train 
amid shouts of 

Hip, hip, hurrah 
for Sarah Bern- 
hardt!” ^‘Hip, 
hip, hurrah for the 
French artistes ! ” 

When the train 
arrived at Charing 
Cross towards nine 
o'cteclc we were 
•neiirly in hour 
■ late. , A feeling of 
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away to-day?” I 
asked M. Mayer. 

“Well, because 
they had decided 
beforehand about 
this visit to Paris,” 
he replied. 

“ Oh, then they 
w^on’t be here for 
our first night ? ” I 
continued. 

“ No ; the Prince 
has taken a box 
for the season, for 
which he has paid 
four hundred 
pounds, but it will 
be used by the 
Duke of Con- 
naught.” , » 

I was in 

I don^t know/^fey, 
but I certainly was 
in despair, for I 
felt that everything 
was going wrong. 

A footman led 


. lioness came over me. I’he weather was the way to my carriage, and I dpve through 
‘ ^ fgloomy, and then, too, I thought we should London with a heavy heart. Everything 
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looked dark and dismal, and when I reached 
the house — 77, Chester Square — I did not 
want to get out of my carriage. 

The door of the house was wide open, 
however, and in the brilliantly-lighted hall I 
could see what looked like all the flowers on 
earth arranged in baskets, bouquets, and 
huge bunches. 1 got out of the carriage and 
entered the house in which I was to live for 
the next six weeks. All the branches seemed 
to be stretching out their flowers to me. 

“ Have you the 
cards that came 
with all these 
flowers ? ” 1 asked 
my man-servant. 

“ Yes,” he re- 
plied ; “ I have 
put them together 
on a tray. 'I'hey 
ari! all from l^iris 
— from madame’s 
friends there. 

'I'his one is the 
only boil (j net 
from here.” 

He handed me 
an enormous one, 
and on the card 
with it 1 read 
the words: “ Wel- 
come Henry 
Irving.” 

I w e n t all 
through the 
house, and it 
seemed to me 
very dismal-look- 
ing. 1 visited the 
garden, but the 
damp seemed to 
go through me 
and my teeth 
chattered when I 
came in again. 

That night when 
I went to sleep 
my heart was 
heavy with foreboding, as though I were on 
the eiv^e of some misfortune. 

The following day v;as given up to receiv- 
ing journalists. I wanted to see them all at 
the same time, but Mr. Jarrett objected to 
this. That man was a veritable advertising 
genius. I had no idea of it at that time. 
He had made me some very good offers for 
America, and, although I had refused them, 
I nevertheless held a very high opinion of 
him, on account of his intelligence, his comic 


humour, and my need of being piloted in 
this new country. 

“No,” he said; “if you receive them all 
together they will all be furious, and you will 
get some wretched articles ; you must receive 
them one after the other.” 

Thirty-seven journalists came that day, 
and Jarrett insisted on my seeing every one 
of them. He stayed in the room and saved 
the situation when I said anything foolish, 

I spoke English very badly, and some of the 
men spoke F rench 
very badly. Jar- 
rett translated my 
answers to them. 

I remember per- 
fectly well that all 
of them began 
with: “Well, 
made moiselle, 
what do you think 
of London?” 

I had arrived 
the previous even- 
ingat nineo’clock, 
and the first of 
these journalists 
asked me this 
question at ten in 
the morning. I 
had drawn my 
curtain on getting 
up, and all 1 knew 
of London was 
Chester Scjuare, a 
small square of 
sombre verdure, 
in the midst of 
which was a black 
statue, and the 
horizt)n bounded 
by an ugly church. 

I really could 
not answer the 
question, but 
Jarrett was quite 
pre{)ared for this, 
and I learnt the 
following morning that “I was most enthu- 
siastic about the beauty of London, that I 
had already seen a number of the public 
buildings,” etc., etc. 

Towards five o’clock Hortense Damain 
arrived. She was a charming woman, and a 
favourite in London society. She had come 

to inform me that the Duches^cf and 

Lady R would call on me at half-past 

five. . 

“ Oh, stay with me, then,” I said to her. 
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essence of luxury and this joy of life, brought 
back to my memory the vision of our Bois 
de Boulogne, so elegant and so animated a 
few years before, when Napoleon 111 . used 
to drive through in his carriage, nonchalant 
and smiling. Ah ! how beautiful it was in 
those days — our Bois de Boulogne, with the 
officers caracoling in the Avenue des Acacias, 
admired by our beautiful society women ! 

The joy of life was everywhere — the love 
of love enveloping life w'ith an infinite charm. 
1 closed my eyes, and I felt a pang at my 
heart as the awful recollections of 1870 
crowded to my brain. He was dead —our 
gentle Emperor with his shrewd smile ; 
dead, vaiKjuished by the sword, betrayed 
by fortune, crushed 
with grief. 

The thread of life 
in Paris had been 
taken uj) again in all 
its intenseness, but 
the life of elegance, 
of charm, and of 
luxury was still 
shrouded in crape. 

Scarcely eight years 
had passed since the 
w'ar had struck down 
our soldiers, ruined 
our hopes, and tar- 
nished our glory. 

Three Presidents had 
already succeeded 
each other. The 
wretched little 
Thiers, with his per- 
verse, bourgeois soul, 
had worn his teeth 
out with nibbling at 
every kind of Govern- 
ment: .'Royalty under 
Louis Philippe, Em- 
pire under Napoleon 
III., and the exe- 
cutive power of the 
french Republic. 

He had never even thought of lifting our 
beloved Paris up again, bowed down as she 
was under the weight of so many ruins. He 
had been succeeded by MacMahon, a good, 
brave man, but a cipher. Gr^vy had suc- 
ceeded the Marshal, but he was miserly, and 
consid^ed all outlay unnecessary for himself, 
for people, ^nd for the country. And 
so Pat'is remained sad, nursing the leprosy 
thal Commurie had communicated to her 
jitiss of its fires. And our delightful 
Boulogne still bore the traces of the 


injuries that the National Defence had in- 
flicted on her. The Avenue des Acacias was 
deserted. 

I opened my eyes again. 'Phey were filled 
with tears, and through their mist I caught 
.a glimpse once more of the triumphant 
vitality which surrounded me. 

I wanted to return home at once, for I 
was acting that night for the first time, and 
I felt rather wTetched and despairing. There 
were several persons awaiting me at my 
house in Chester Square, but I did not want 
to see anyone. I took a cup of tea and w^ent 
to the Gaiety Theatre, where we were to face 
the English public for the first time. 1 knew 
already that I had been elected the favourite;, 
and the idea of this 
chilled me with 
terror, for I am what 
is known as a “ tra- 
(jiieiise.'’ 1 am sub- 
ject to the “ trac,” or 
stage - fright, and I 
have it terribly. 
When 1 first appeared 
on the stage 1 was 
timid, but I never 
had this “trac.’’ I 
used to turn as red 
as a poppy when 1 
happened *to meet 
the eye of a spec- 
tator. I was ashamed 
of talking so loud 
before so many silent 
people. That was 
the effect of my 
cloistered life, but I 
had no feeling of fear. 
The first time I ever 
had the real sensa- 
tion of stage ■ fright 
was in the month of 
January, 1869, at the 
seventh or perhaps 
the eighth perform- 
ance of “ Le Passant.^* 
The success of this little masterpiece had 
been enormous, and my interpretation of the 
part of Zanetto had delighted the public, and 
particularly the students. When I went on 
the stage that day I was suddenly applauded 
by the whole house. I turned towards the 
Imperial box, thinking that the Emperor had 
just entered. But no, the box was empty, 
and I realized then that all the bravos were 
for me. I was seized with a fit of nervous 
trembling, and my eyes smarted with tears 
which I had to keep back. Agar and I were 
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called back five times, and on leaving the 
theatre the students, ranged on each side, 
gave me three cheers. On reaching home I 
flung myself into the arms of my blind 
grandmother, who was then living with me. 

What’s the matter with you, my dear ? ” 
she asked. 

“It’s all over with me, grandmother,” I said. 
“They want to make 'a star’ of me, and I 
haven’t talent enough for that. You’ll see 
they'll drag me down and finish me off* with 
all their bravos.” 

My grandmother took my head in her 
hands and I met the 
vacant look in her large, 
light eyes fixed on me. 

“You told me, my 
child, that you wanted 
to be the first in your 
profession, and when 
the opportunity comes 
to you, why, you are 
frightened. It seems 
to me that you are a 
very bad soldier.” 

I forced l)ack my 
tears and declared that 
I would bear up 
courageously against 
this success which had 
come to interfere with 
my traiKiuillity, my 
heedlessness, and my 
“ don’t care-isrn,” But, 
from that lime forth, 
fear took possession of 
me and stage - fright 
made of me a martyr. 

It was under these 
conditions that I pre- 
pared for the second act 
of “Phedre,” in which 
I was to appear for the first time before the 
English public. Three times over I put rouge 
on my cheeks and blackened my eyes, and 
three times over I took it all off again with a 
sponge. 1 thought 1 looked ugly, and it 
seemed to me I was thinner than ever, and 
not as tall.' I dosed my eyes to listen to my 
voice. The word on which I try my pitch 
is “le bal,” which 1 pronounce low down 
with the open A--“le banal,” or which I 
take high by dwelling on the L — “le 
balll.” Ah, but there was no doubt about it, 
my “ le bal ” sounded rightly neither high nor 
low ; my voic^ was hoarse in the low notes 
and not clear id the soprano. 1 cried with 
rage, and just then I was informed that the 
second act of “ Phfedre ” was about to com- 


mence. This drove me wild. I had not my 
veil on, nor my rings, and my cameo belt 
was not fastened. 

1 began to murmur, void I Vets mon 
avur tout mon sang se retire, 

^'‘J'oiiblie en h voyant . . .” 

That word ^^foubiie^^ struck me with a 
new idea. What if 1 did forget the words I 
had to say ? Why, yes. Whiit was it I had 
to say ? I did not know. I could not 
remember. What was 1 to say after “ en le 
voyant ” t 

No one answered me. Everyone was 
alarmed at my nervous 
state. 1 heard Clot 
mumble, “ Sh .i’s going 
mad ! ” 

Mile. Thenard, who 
was playing CEnone, 
my old nurse, said to 
me : “ Calm yourself ; 
all the English have 
gone to Paris ; there’s 
IK) one in the house 
but Belgians.” 

This foolishly comic 
speech turned my 
thoflghts in another 
direction. 

“How stupid you 
arc ! ” 1 said ; “ you 
know how frightened I 
was at Brussels ! ” 

“ Oh, all for nothing,” 
she answered, calmly ; 
“ there were only Eng- 
lish people in the theatre 
that day.” 

I had to go on the 
stage at once and I 
could not even answer 
her, but she had 
changed the current of my ideas. I still had 
stage-fright, but not the fright that paralyzes 
— only the kind that drives one wild. This 
is bad enough, but it is preferable to the 
other sort. It makes one do too much, but, 
at any rate, one does something. 

The whole house had applauded my arrival 
on the stage for a few seconds, and as I bent 
my head in acknowledgment 1 said within 
myself, “ Yes, yes, you shall see. I’m going 
to give you my very blood, my life itself, my 
.soul.” 

When I began my part, as I had lost my 
self-possession, I started on rather too high 
a note, and when once in full swing I could^ 
not get lower again — I simply could not stop. 
I suffered, 1 wept, I implored, I cried out, 


6AIETY * 
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and it was all real. My suffering was horrible, 
my tears were flowing — scorching and bitter. 
I implored Hippolyte for the love for which I 
was dying, and my arms stretched out to 
Mounet Sully were the arms of J^hedre 
writhing in the cruel longing for his embrace. 
The inspiration 
had come. 


vealed to Hippolyte, was shown with so vivid 
a reality that a scene of enthusiasm such as 
is rarely witnessed in a theatre followed the 
fall of the curtain. Mile. Sarah Bernhardt, 
in the few minutes she was upon the stage 
(and coming on, it must be remernbered, to 
plunge into the 
middle of a stir* 


When the cur- 
tain fell Mounet 
Sully lifted me up 
and carried me to 
my dressing-room, 
unconscious. 

The public, un- 
aware of what was 
happening, wanted 
me to appear again 
and bow. I, too, 
wanted to return 
and thank the 
public for its atten- 
tion, its kindliness, 
and its emotion. 

I went back, and 
the following is 
what John Murray 
said in the Ga/n 
/ois of June 5th, 
1879:---. 

“ AVhen, recalled 
with loud cries, 
Mile. Bernhardt 
appeared, ex- 



ring tragedy), yet 
contrived to make 
an impression 
which will not 
soon be effaced 
from those who 
were [)resent.’’ 

'I'he 

Tost said : - 

‘‘ Very brief are 
the words sf)oken 
before Phl*dre 
rushes into the 
room to commenc:e 
tremblingly and 
nervously, with 
struggles which 
rend and tear and 
convulse the sys- 
tem, the secret of 
her shameful love. 
As her passion 
mastered what re- 
mained of modesty 
or reserve in her 
nature, the woman 


hausted by her sarah hernmiakot as “I'HfenRK," in which i'akt she first sprang forward 
efforts and sup- affeakeo in lonh<»n and in which she maoe a unique success. and re(U)i led again 
ported by Mounet a phoio. hy yadnr, vnru, with the move- 

Sully, she received ments of a panther 

an ovation which I think is uniciue in the — striving, as it seemed, to tear from her 
annals of the theatre in England.’' bosom the heart which stifled her with its 


I'he following morning the Daify Telegraph unholy longings, until in the end, when, 

terminated its admirable criticism with these terrdied at the horror her breathings have 


lines : — 


provoked in Hippolyte, she strove to pull Jiis 


“Clearly Mile. Sarah Bernhardt exerted 
every nerve and fibre and her passion grew 
with the excitement of the spectators, for 
when, after a recall that could not be resisted, 
the curtain drew^ up, M. Mounet Sully was 
seen sui)porting the exhausted figure of the* 
actress, who had won her triumph only after 
tremendous physical exertion ; and triumph 
it was, however short and sudden.” 

’ The Standard finished its article with these 

•4 “ffhe ^ubdued passion, repressed for a 
time, until at length it burst its bonds, and 
|be despairing, heart-broken woman is re- 


sword from its sheath and plunge it in her 
own breast, she fell back in complete and 
absolute collapse. This exhibition, mar- 
vellous in beauty of pose, in febrile force, in 
intensity, and in purity of delivery, is the 
more remarkable as the passion ha^! to be 
reached, so to speak, at a bound, no perform- 
ance of the first act having roused the actress 
to the requisite heat. It proved Mile. Sarah 
Bernhardt worthy of her reputation, and shows 
what may be expected from her by the public 
which has eagerly expected her coming.” 

This London first night was decisive for 
my future. 


(Ta continued,) 


l>v Emma Bkookii:. 


HE story came from India — 
that land of mystery, prob 
lems and marvels, of strange 
evasions and reticence, of 
knowledge beyond ours, and 
of ignorance deeply propor- 
tioned to that knowledge, 

Roger Halden, a man of masterful com- 
mon sense, but yet with some sympathetic 
com{)rehension of the natives, whom we 
endeavour to rule (;ver in our own fashion 
and to coax and win to our sensible customs, 
had been for many years in the service of 
the Indian Government, and owing to his 
valuable qualities had risen rapidly, so that 
at thirty-five he found himself in the high 
position of collector of a certain district. 
He was an active, wiry man, of genial but 
decided manners, and burnt to a chip as 
Anglo-Indians are apt to be. And he was 
a bachelor. 

When he moved to the collector’s house — 
which was -a rambling place, with a wide 
veranda, and possessed the uncommon 
attribute of being two-storied, and which 
had extensive servants’ offices, and a beautiful 
garden compound- he felt that the hour pad 
arrived when he should take a wife, and so 
defeat the loneliness ,apt to overcloud the 
existence of v the strenuously* busy 
European in m Eastern country. He 
thought of it when in the pleasant room 
— half smoking-room, half office — which 

Vol. xxviUr— 19. 


opened on the verand^ where he would 
run through such of his* work as he could 
a<'coinplish without going down to his main 
office. He thought of it as he rode along 
the wide white road, under the .shade of the 
sat:red banyan trees whose arching branche.s 
lined the wayside, and watched the moving 
traffic and the long procession of Indian 
figures which, familiar enough in one sense, 
affected him in his present mood with a 
feeling of homelessness and exile. 

Last he thought of it effectually one even- 
ing when he stood in the broad veranda 
porch and beheld the glow of the Eastern 
sunset transform the festoons of flowering 
creeper, and lift the palms and cocoanut trees 
to unimaginable loveliness against the flaming 
sky, and turn the patch of tall plumed 
grass in the compound to feathers of gold 
and the acacia blossoms to coloured light; 
touching even common things with a finger 
of fire, so that the bronze pot on a pedestal 
glowed as crimson, while the aroma of the 
tulsi plant it contained penetrated the air with 
extraordinary power. 'Hie whole landscape 
floated in magic beauty, the gracious adieu of 
day before the swift nightfall ; and the heart 
of Roger Halden was moved within him. 

“ If Lucy could see this ! ” cried he. ' , 

And when the glow had vanishj^d suddenly 
as it came, he went into his office and wrote 
ft letter. 

Lucy was of She l?ias a sweet- 
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natured girl with a slight figure, reddish brown 
hair, and grey eyes. With these attributes 
she was pretty enough, and yet could have 
claimed no more than prettiness, had it not 
been for her skin of cream and roses, which, 
even in a land noted for complexions, gave 
her the distinction of at least one uncommonly 
beautiful attribute. Halden was secretly a 
hero in her eyes, and when his letter reached 
her she was glad. 

Thus it happened that a year later Lucy, 
in her fresh muslins and 
with her skin of cream 
and roses, stood by 
Halden’s side on the 
veranda and watched 
the bronze pot with the 
t u I s i plant 
change to crim- 
son and the 
patch of plumed 
grass to molten 
gold. 

There was 
interest and to 
spare for Lucy 
in the new land 
to which she 
had come, with 
its wonderful 
sights and 
strange vegeta- 
tion and exotic 
beauty; with 
the natives and 
their customs 
to study, and 
the bizarre gor- 
geous art, and 
the buildings 
and the tem- 
ples. But at 
first her home 
in the rambling house 
provided occupation 
enough. There was her 
husband’s collection of 
curiosities and treasures 
to rearrange, and there 
were the wedding-presents to unpack and 
examine. Some she had brought with her ; 
others arrived from all parts of India by rail, 
or by road borne by coolies. One day a pre- 
was carried in at lunch-time-— a big, roll- 
liJCe i^k^e covered with straw wrapping. 

*‘what fcan this huge thing be?” cried 
when the servants laid it down. 

^ The shortest way to see that will be to 
it,”‘ said. her husbii|^0,^ 


The packing being removed, a strange- 
looking mat of woven hair, with long fringes 
of the same, was revealed. 

“ Who sent this ? ” said Lucy, looking at 
it doubtfully. 

Halden took up a card which was attached 
to the bundle. 

“ With Mrs. Hooley’s compliments and 
good wishes,” read he. 

He dropped the card and laughed. 

“ Mrs. Hooley may be trusted to go into 
a bazaar and select the 
one thing one would 
least desire to possess 
and send it as a pre- 
sent,” said he. 

“Many gifts make us 
ungrateful. Oh, 
dear, Roger I 
What shall we 
do?” 

She knelt to 
examine the 
thing more 
closely, hoping 
perhaps to dis- 
cover a little 
beauty to com- 
mend it, and 
bent her head 
of reddish 
brown hair to- 
wa r d s the 
fringe. Her 
rueful looks 
did not alter. 

“It is most 
extraordinary,” 
cried Roger, 
looking from 
her htjad to the 
mat, “but the 
colour of yorur 
hair and the hair in the 
mat is precisely the 
same.” 

“ That,” said Lucy, 
rising hastily, “ is the 
worst of all. If Mrs. 
Hooley calls on us we will bring it out and 
spread it somewhere ; but as long as she 
keeps away we will roll it up and put it out 
of sight upstairs.” 

“She won’t call,” said Halden; “we are 
quite safe there. She 'lives at a great distance 
and is old. She is a kind old thing, but 
indiscreet in selection.” 

Thus it happened that the mat was put 
away in an empty chamber next to Lucy's 
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bedroom, and lay there amongst trunks and 
boxes and other things not immediately 
wanted. 

The house being arranged and the wedding- 
gifts disposed of, I^ucy had eyes and interest 
for wider and more varied affairs. She loved 
the wide road with the arching banyan trees 
and the endless procession that passed by — 
the uncouth carts and veliicies that were new 
to her, the camels and cattle, the rickshaws 
and runners, the women in bright-coloured 
garments, the turbaned coolies, the dark- 
limbed men in strange garb. They went by 
as figures in a dream, and with them strange 
new sounds that reminded her every moment 
how far she was from Kent and Old luigland. 

One day, as she and her husband rode 
together at a very early hour of the morning, 
she perceived a figure approaching, stranger 
even than most she had seen. This was a 
tall, thin man, with thick, matted hair, scantily 
clothed in a while cotton garment, and having 
a rosary of beads about his bare brown neck 
and breast ; on his forehead were three broad 
lines streaked in white paint. 

“That is a strange figure !” said Lucy. 

“Haven’t you noticed him before?” re- 
turned Halden. “He is a Yogi and sits all 
day in the shade of the mango tope outside 
our compound. A Yogi is a holy man, and 
the lines on his forehead show that he 
worships Siva. Look back, and you will see 
that he sits down just where 1 said, and 
when we return in the evening he will still be 
there.” 

I’hat was the case. In the evening, when 
they rode back, there he sat motionle.ss in 
the shade of the mango trees, gazing at 
vacancy with fixed eyes. Lucy looked at 
him with curiosity. 

“ What does he do ? ” a.sked she. 

Halden laughed. 

“That is a very English question. Do? 
Nothing that I know of. He meditates.” 

“Whatever does he meditate about?” 

“The deuce only knows. But he meditates 
so hard that I doubt if he ever even .‘^ees us.” 

In that Halden was mistaken. The long, 
wide road with the banyan trees was a main 
thoroughfare, and day by day Lucy, either 
alone or in the company of her husband, 
walked or rode or drove along it. She 
became accustomed in one sense to the 
motionless figure which she must pass every 
time she went in or out of the compound ; 
but the strange iBxity of the man's eyes gazing 
at vacancy disturbed her, she knew not why. 
She began rather to dread leaving or entering 
her own gate. 


“I wish the* Yogi would go away” said 
she, one day. 

“ W’hy ? I think him rather picturesque.” 

“ So he is. But 1 don’t like him.” 

“ I’m afraid he won’t go away,” said 
Roger. “ If he has got into a habit, he will 
stick to it.” 

It was a lovely moonlight evening. Roger 
lay back in a lounge-chair on the veranda ; 
Lucy sat near on a low seat, her head defined 
against the pedestal with the bronze pot, 
which now shone as silver. In the full, 
beautiful Indian moonlight the fairness of 
her face gained. She was at work at some- 
thing that did not need her eyes, and her 
moving hands and arms gleamed white from 
her loose, open sleeves. Roger watched with 
a sense of home, and ])eace, and content. 
Suddenly she droj)ped her work and looked 
up. 

“ 'I'he Yogi docs see us, Roger,” said she, 
rather earnestly. 

“ Does he? These holy men are supposed 
to see nothing but their own thoughts.” 

Lucy took uf) her work again and tried to 
laugh. But she was thinking of a gleam in 
the man’s eye one day when she looked his 
way. It had not suggestii'd entire absorption 
in holy meditation. 

“ I am afraid of the Yogi,” said she. 

“Oh ! I liope not, Lucy. There is no 
need. He is a most innocent personage. 
His mind is far from us and our affairs.” 

“Haven’t the Yogis all sorts of strange 
powers ? Can’t they practise magic ? ” 

“ Some say so. But I don’t believe a word 
of it. I hope,” he added, gently, “you won’t 
be frightened of him. Take my word that 
there’s no fear necessary. And even when 
Fin absent there are thirty or forty servants 
who are devoted to you.” 

“Of course I won’t be afraid,” said Lucy. 
“ Why should I, indeed ? ” 

A few days later it was necessary that 
Halden should announce to his wife for the 
first time that his duties would call him away. 
Hap[)ily his absence would not be for longer 
than a week. He told her tenderly, and yet 
something as a matter of course, that he 
must leave her. And Lucy, who knew that 
such occasional departures were inevitable, 
accepted the news with the bravery that 
becomes an Englishwoman who has married 
a man in the service of the Indian Govern- 
ment. In reality her heart sank. If only 
the Yogi could have gone als^! All this 
India was a bright and fascinfemg dream, 
but a shadow lay across it, and this was 
the figure of the Yogi. ! 
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When Roger had ridden' away, when the drink in to the full the magic beauty of 
last adieu of his eyes met hers and he had the night. More than half her period of 
turned from the drive into the road, she loneliness was over and her heart would 
began to realize how deep her loneliness shortly be brave again in the presence of 
would be. She felt it even in the daytime, her husband. And so for an hour she sat 
when the thirty or forty dark servants were musing, not unhappily, on many things, and 
about and in and out. At present they were wondering at the peace and beauty around her. 
inscrutable to her, and she must take Roger^s On a sudden she turned her head sharply to 
assurance of their faithfulness on trust. But the right, towards the bronze tulsi pot on the 
in the evening, when they retired to their pedestal. There had been no sound, no 
quarters, when her ayah perhaps was away slightest footstep, no reason why she .should 
and the j)eons were chatting together or so turn ; no ! not the least little noise had 
sleeping on the back veranda, she felt how caught her ear. But there on the veranda 
open, how empty, an Indian bungalow could near the plant stood the tall, thin form of the 
be, and she herself how defenceless ! Yogi, with the white lines of Siva on his brow. 

Sitting alone on the veranda to enjoy the and every line and muscle of his brown limbs, 
coolness of the evening, with the wide open and every fold of his cotton garment, clearly 
doors and windows of the house behind and defined in the moonlight, 
the compound in front, the sense of loneli' Lucy went white to the lips, but other- 
ness grew to something menacing. To be wise, as the pride of race will have it, 
sure she could summon the peons, and she kept herself calm, and inquired of the man 
knew the servants were within call, and she his errand. ^ 
could ask the ayah to remain by her side, 'I'he Yogi salaamed low. 
but all such plans seemed to involve a con- “'I'he sahib,” he said, ‘‘is away.” 

fession of fear, an explanation she shrank “He returns immediately,” said Lucy, 

from. So she sat on the 
veranda alone, longing for 
English walls and shutters and 
closed doors and bars ; this 
open-door life left her forlorn, 
and the strangeness of India 
seemed to wrap her round with 
mystery and a sense of the in- 
calculable. 

Moreover, on the very first 
evening of Roger’s absence she 
received a slight shock. Her 
eyes were fixed idly on the 
patch of plumed grass when 
she remarked a slight disturb- 
ance and agitation of the 
feathery heads— a movement 
suggesting that life of some 
sort lay concealed within. 

“ Perhaps a snake ! ” said 
she. 

Snakes were at present a 
dreaded feature of the country 
to which she had come, and, 
in spite of the heat, she moved 
indoors. 

The next day dawned and 
passed without incident, and 
th^.next ind the* next. Then 
lAicXj regained her courage, 
and the fifth evening, the 
/ n^oon* being at the full, she 
Mtnt again to the veranda, 
fiid sat there prepared to 
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quickly. “ Give me your message and I will 
tell him/’ 

The Vogi shook his head. It was to the 
mem -sahib his petition was carried — a little, 
little matter, but one he craved. The mem- 
sahib was the light of her servant's eyes ; the 
land boasted of her gentleness, her heart was 
as a hiwn’s, she could not refuse him. 

“ But what do you want ? ” asked Lucy, 
hoping that after all a begging expedition was 
the whole concern of this unwelcome visit. 

“ A thing of small value,” was the man’s 
reply. 

Hie mem-sahib, he went on, possessed a 
wonderful mass of burnished locks com- 
parable to red gold when the sun is on it. 
Out of all that she possessed, would she not 
bestow upon her humble slave one of the 
hairs of her head ? 

Lucy heard this singular^ request partly 
with relief, partly with dismay. Having 
uttered it» the man ceased salaaming and 
stood motionless and upright, waiting. 

'I'he motive for his petition was beyond 
her imagining ; it was trivial to a degree, but 
then it touched her own personality, and 
that made it peculiarly distasteful. Yet the 
matter was so puerile, why should she turn 
this man into an enemy by refusing ? After 
all, there was risk in denial, possibly great 
risk ; on the other hand, there could be 
none in compliance ; and that would at least 
rid her of his detested presence. She argued 
the question in a flash of thought and then 
replied. 

“My hair,” said she, “is fastened with 
pins and ribbon. Wait here until I return, 
when 1 will bring what you ask.” 

She spoke with assumed calm and an air 
of dignified condescension ; then, rising, she 
passed quickly into the interior. The man 
made no attempt to follow, but kept his 
motionless attitude near the tulsi pot, 

Lucy walked slowly upstairs, still debating 
the matter as she went. It seemed im- 
possible that the gift of a hair from her head 
could lead to harm, or indeed produce even 
an infinitesimal diflerence in her life. Never- 
theless, a deep instinctive unwillingness to 
grant the mysierious jietition took increasing 
possession of her. As she approached her 
bedroom her thoughts calculated the 
different risks v^ich lightning-like rapidity. 
Anger him by delay or by summon- 
ing the servants? Neither of these courses 
commended iitsejf. What then ? Every 
second that went by the sense of repul- 
sion, the warning cry from 4Some hidden 
centre of her being, grew upon her. 


She was beside herself as to how to find a 
way out of the dilemma. And* then, in a 
flash, she saw what to do. 

To reach her bedroom she must pass the 
open door of the boxroom, where lay the 
unwelcomed gift of old Mrs. Hooley. Her 
eye caught sight of the rolled-up rug, and a 
remembrance of her husband’s words as to 
the similarity between the colour of the hair 
in the mat and her own leapt to her mind. 
She selected a single hair from the long 
fringe, disarranged her coiffure slightly, and 
returned downstairs. The Yogi stood as she 
had left him, motionless as a statue, but his 
eyes leapt with greedy expectation when she 
reappeared. 

“ Here is the hair,” said she, calmly, and 
placed what she had brought in the man’s 
hand. 

'I'he Yogi salaamed low and silently, and 
left the veranda in evident content, noise- 
lessly as he had come. For all his self- 
control, his marvellous power over his own 
face and muscles, Lucy caught a gleam of 
triumph in his eyes. 

Now, w'hat did such an event portend? 
Was it nothing ? Or was it much ? 

When her husband • returned — and this 
happened in a couple of days — she made haste 
to inform him of her experience. He heard 
it in evident surprise and vexation. One 
could hardly attribute importance to an event 
so trivial ; and yet it was, incomprehensible 
and unusual enough to make him uneasy. 

“I’m glad it was not' one of your own 
hairs,” said he, abruptly, when he had 
pondered the subject for some time. 

“ The mat came in usefully,” said Lucy. 

“ Good old Mrs. Hooley ! ” laughed he. 

Lucy had not left the compound since the 
visit of the Yogi, hating to pass the mango 
tope where the man habitually sat. But the 
day after her hu.sband’s return she drove out 
with him in the dog-cart, and there was the 
lean, brown figure in the attitude he usually 
adopted, or so, at first, it seemed. In reality 
there was a difference. When Roger turned 
his masterful Pmglish face upon the man, 
with a look meant to convey a menace, or at 
least a warning, he perceived the change. 
The Yogi did not realize the presence of 
Halden Sahib and his wife ; he did not see 
them; and for this reason — his head was 
bent over his outstretched hand and he gazed 
intently at something lying upon his palm. 

“ Is he looking at the hair ? ” whispered 
Lucy. . • 

“ If he is it isn’t yours,” returned Halden^ 
quickly. 
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‘‘What possible difference would it make, 
even if it had been ? ” 

“ It isn’t pleasant to be mixed up in the 
ways and notions of a dried-up Yogi,” he 
answered, vaguely. 

He was vague because the sense of the 
mystery of the li^ast invaded him unpleasantly. 
Yogis, no more than other men, acted with- 
out motive, but he was helplessly aware that 
he had no clue whatever to the man’s 
purpose and aim. 

“ It’s some wretched superstition or other,” 
said he to himself, and shook his mind free 
from an uneasiness he despised. 

After a week or tw^o the affair turned into 
a joke. The two, t)assing along the gay, 
wide road, would turn their faces frankly in 
the Yogi’s direction, having no fear that he 
would notice their interest in him, for the 
attitude he kept prevented his seeing the 
passers - by. His palm was always out- 
stretched, his eyes bent exclusively upon the 
hair. Clearly he did not observe ; he was 
utterly unconscious of the coming and going 
of the Haldens. Then the interest palled 
and finally was forgotten ; other affairs crept 
in. Lucy had guests in the house ; a dis- 
turbance in the neighbourhood occasioned 
the frequent visits of officials ; the compound 
was gay and bustling with coming and going. 
After that things settled down, and Lucy and 
her husband were alone. 

Then it was that the inconceivable thing 
occurred. 

It happened in the heat of the day at 
lunch-time, when the brilliant daylight pre- 
cluded the idea of illusion as to the event. 
Every door and window of the house was 
oi)en to admit the breeze that softly wafted 
the graceful branches of the palm trees. 
Neither Roger nor Lucy was thinking of the 
Yogi, but chatted gaily on topics of interest, 
gossiping of this and that. Suddenly Lucy 
turned her head in a listening attitude. 

“ What’s that ? ” said she. 

“I noticed it before,” said Roger. “Is 
not one of the servants above ? ” 

“No. The work upstairs was finished 
long ago.” 

“ Someone is moving upstairs for all that.” 

Ijucy was about to rise when Roger 
stopped her. 

“ Don’t move,” said he. 

TJiey sat listening acutely. The sound 
wa?[ ^Uliar^ slow, laborious, dragging 
sotina It seeded, as of something pulled 
/^th/dilS^ulty over the floor. 

‘ from the bedroom,” said Roger, 

tte bojcroom,” whispered Lucy. 


There was that in the character of the 
sound that perplexed Roger. He rose softly, 
and moved to a cabinet where he kept a pair 
of revolvers, and stood there looking towards 
the door. 

“A thief ! ” he whispered. “ Don’t you be 
alarmed, though. I’he black rascals ! ” 

In reality he did not think it was a thief. 
He felt that some kind of weapon might be 
necessary, but hesitated what to choose ; then 
softly unlocked the drawer and drew a 
revolver out. 

“ You can bear the sound of fire-arms if 
necessary ? ” 

Lucy ncxided. 'rhe strange dragging 
sound continued. Roger came to his wife’s 
side. 

“ Don’t you be alarmed,” .said he. 

But, if the truth be told, Halden himself 
was profoundly uneasy. No thief would 
have gone about his work with such a 
complete absence of caution as to noise. 
Not for the world would he have permitted 
Lucy to have guessed his anxiety. It was 
not fright he Mi -//la/ was to come later ; 
he simply had a mystified apprehension of 
some danger close at hand, the nature of 
which he could not divine. One or two 
ideas passed through his mind. A python ? 
The sound was too heavy and clumsy for 
that. A dangerous beast that had strayed 
from the jungle and taken refuge in some 
nook upstairs? Unusual, almost impossible, 
as such a notion was, it was upon that he 
decided. Of one thing only, in spite of his 
words to his wife, was he certain : that w’as 
no deft, silent-fi)Oted native who stirred 
above. 

The noise went on unabated, persistent, 
devoid of caution. The dragging sound had 
reached the passage and was coming towards 
the stairs. Now, as the two stood on the 
threshold of the dining-room, whatever w^as 
coming reached the head of the stairs. Here 
the character of the noise changed ; it w^as 
no longer a dragging sound, but thud, thud, 
thud, as of a heavy body dropping from step 
to step. At first nothing was apparen^ the 
-flight being broken by an angle to the right ; 
but presently loomed into their view a large, 
heavy, moving substance which, at the 
moment, neither of them recognised, and at 
which they both stared wildly. On the thing 
came, thud, thud, thud, rolling down the 
stairs in a strangely persistent yet unequal 
manner, partly lying along thei steps, partly 
supported by the balusters. ^ 

“What in the name of aU that’s mad is 
this ? ” thought Roger. 
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‘‘ Roger ! Roger ! ” screamed Lucy, suddenly. 
“ That's the rug ! That's old Mrs, Hooley's 
rug. It is coming downstairs of itself." 

** Someone's pushing it," said Roger. 

“Who? I see no one." 

“The Yogi," breathed Roger, in a low, 
tense voice and white to the lips. 

And with that he raised his revolver and 
. fired straight at the rug. 

The ball carried and hit ,, ^ 

its mark, of that there ,ii i ! |(|l|i4 
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“HF KAISED HIS REVOLVER AND FIRED. 

could be no doubt ; they heard the slap 
of the bullet against the thing and the 
tearing sound as it passed through the stuff 
into the wood of the step beyond. That 
was the end of the effect. I'he rug rolled 
on unchecked, unimpeded, until it reached 
the bottom of the staircase. Then, with 
accelerated speed, it rolled on to the open 
doorway and so out into the garden and 
down the drive towards the road, where the 
Yogi sat waiting under the mango trees and 
staring at the hair in his hand. 

Then, for the first time in his life, fright 
snatched at the heart of Roger Halden. As 
for Lucy, her eyes were almost vacant with 
terror. Her husband caught her with his 
arm and pressed her tight against his side, 
partly to reassure her, partly to assure him- 
self that he had her safe, that the ghastly, 
mysterious. danger had passed her by. 

“ What does it mean, Roger ? What does 
it mean ? ” she cried, 

“ It means that a great, an inconceivable 


danger has come and has gone," said hej 
gravely. 

He led her back to the dining-room, and 
going to the cabinet snapped the revolver, 
into the drawer, 

“ Fire-arms are no good against that kind 
of thing," said he. 

He stood with his thumbs in his trouser 
pockets; he held himself tensely 
as does one who is prepared to 
meet a dangerous crisis, but 
frowned as perplexed for ways 
means. 

“ Ho you understand ? " asked 
1' I Lucy, in a shaking voice. 

He was silent for a few seconds ; 
then spoke slowly and carefully. 

“ I think I am beginning to 
see through it," said he. “ My 
Lucy 1 It has been a hair's- 
escape for you 1 ” 
Suddenly his face light- 

llil \ I * * Literally a hair's-breadth 
escape 1 " cried he. 

WmWMt lifi \ He went to her side and 
1 stooped his head to hers and 
kissed Jier beautiful hair. 

I \ * ^ 

I I against 

thing. Neither 
are they. It appears, how- 
ever, that an Englishwoman's 
tact and resource and 
modesty make her a match 
even for a Yogi." 

He laughed as he spoke ; the uneasy 
tremor of the moment was passing. He sat 
by her side and held her close until he saw 
the terror fading from her eyes. 

“ But do you understand ? " she persisted. 

“ I think I do. The rug was animated by 
the will of the Yogi, who had been calling 
the owner of the hair for days and weeks to 
come to him." 

Lucy started in renewed horror and alarm. 

“You need fear nothing more," said Roger. 

“ But you won't leave me alone again ? " 

“ No," said Roger ; “ I will provide against 
that when I must go on my rounds. But 
neither you nor I will ever see the Yogi 
again." 

Nor did they. Next morning Roger 
sauntered down to the mango tope and found 
the place deserted. But old Mrs. Hooley's 
rug, torn into a thousand fragments, as by 
some creature mad with rage Ad disappoint- 
ment and defeat, was scattered wildly over 
the ground. 



Off the Track in London 

By George R. Sims. 

V.— IN THE SHADOW OF ST. STEPHENS 


G BEN is striking twelve as I 
and my colleague turn from 
the magnificent halls of our 
legislators and take a short cut 
into the strange regions that lie 
off the track in Westminster. 

There is this peculiarity about the poorer 
j)urlieus of J Vliament, that they not only lie 
cheek by jowl with their wealthier neighbours, 
but many of them are slums on one side and 
palaces on the 
other. At the 
bottom of foul 
courts are pic- 
tures(iue little 
houses with trail- 
ing creepers and 
fruit trees in 
bloom. The 
common lodg- 
ing - house and 
the fashionable 
flat face each 
other. A huge 
deserted area lies 
idle where the 
working classes 
are clamouring 
for dwelling 
room. The 
great tower of 
the Hou.se of the 
Law^givers lifts 
its gilded spires 
to heaven in the 
centre of a dis- 
trict that con- 
tains some of the 
most lawless 
spots in the 
Metropolis. 

Here is a 
street that has 
long been 
scheduled for destruction. Half the houses 
are doomed and unoccupied ; the windows 
are broken or boarded up, and the stone and 
brickwork are crumbling to decay. The 
occ^p^ints were turned out for an improve- 
merlt ^hem^ but the scheme is still so far 
away in thfe fiiture that some of the houses 
i^re; being reJet. 

I'; portion of the street is still inhabited, 
b^e and th^^^ men and women are 


standing at the doors lolling in the noonday 
sun. 

A lad comes along shouting the early 
edition of an evening halfpenny paper. The 
contents-bill is carried in front of him like 
an apron. The newsboy’s cry brings other 
women to the doors, and now and then a man. 
"Inhere is a demand for the paper — at almost 
every doorway the newsboy finds a customer. 

I imagine that some great disaster must 
have happened 
- —that the papers 
contain news of 
a sensational 
character. I 
cannot believe 
that in a street 
such as this tlte 
inhabitant s 
would rush to 
their doors to 
secure the noon- 
day edition just 
to read the latest 
details of the 
Russo - Japanese 
War or to study 
the pol i ti cal 
situation. 

'Phe boy comes 
nearer, and I 
can read the 
contents-bill. It 
is devoted en- 
tirely to ‘‘ Latest 
from Gat wick 
and Haydock 
Park.” The ten- 
ants of the mean 
little houses still 
left standing in 
the condemned 
area are buying 
the papdt to get 
the runners at the day’s race meetings and 
the tipsters’ selections. 

The women, many of whom have babies 
in their arms, glance at the paper and then 
take it indoors. I imagine that their eager- 
ness to possess the latest information from 
the racecourse is altruistic. There is a lord 
and master inside who is waiting for the 
sheet. 

A stone’s throw distant is the spot on 




AT Al.MOSI EVKuy DOORWAY THE NEWSUOY FINDS A CUftTOMKR.” 




\^estmii«rt^' l>^u^ ^ ^ 

Ixs^dn he would ftot have .beeif*'*|»erl:iri 
to cany on his trade. Printing was fiot yet % 
d^ft, tW&re it to or cjpmpany. 
No oto not of or oompa^ could 

carry on a trade within the jclrisdiction of the 
Lord Mayor of the City of London. Thdr^ * 
fore Caxton came to the town— it was not 
then a city — of Westminster. 

That was the earliest development of the 
printing-press in Westminster. Its latest, 
which we have just witnessed, is the “ Latest 
from the Course,” and the noonday rush in a 
slum for “All the Runners.” 

The re-housing scheme in Westminster has 
levelled a vast amount of working-class 
accommodation, but, unfortunately, the evic- 
tions have been — to use an Americanism — 

“ too previous.” It is no part of my plan "hi 
these travels off the track to discuss cph** , 
troversial matters. I only see and record; 
But I cannot help hearing — and in desolated 
Westminster there are old inhabitants who 
shrug their shoulders as they gaze at the ruin 







dcd^' ’’lib] .. 

to remaii. ' /vr. 


“ LoSk I exdahm a locd to 
stand a sri-eet in iVlriCh only the 
house md apparently bton q?ared.; 

at Christmas-time thO jpoox 
wer^^ft^riied out of- these houseiB^ which 
in good sanitary condition. They 
want lo go, and clung to their h^es tbl^^ 
last 5 But the police were cdled in and 
were $hil(kmarily evicted, their fumktire 
put out into the street.” , , ^ 

The houses were levelled, but npthmg ™ 
been put in their place. The area is 


in and the cats of the neighbcaju*h<)p4 
their siesta on the old buili^ng matenal^\^1^ 
lie scattered about 

, Tl'hrough a little pass^e in this street: 
pass and find ourselves in a quaint, old-wot^^ 
square. In the centre is an ai^tot church; f 
On one side of the square are bld-worid red- ?^ 
brick houses with beautiful doorways 
quaint windows and sloping roofs that carry’ , 
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square adjoining them is given up to a huge 
barracky building which accommodates some 
three hundred tenants. The rents iri this 
barrack run from three shillings to six shillings 
a room. It is quite a family ” residence. 
If you step through into the courtyard at the 
back the crying of a hundred babies will 
salute your ears, for the windows are open 
to let in as much light and air as possible. 

Standing at the corner of this square my 
colleague sketches the scene that passes 
before our wondering eyes. 

Look at the strange contrasts. Look at 
the poor little children playing about on the 
pavement in front of the model dwellings or 
“chambers.” Look at the dainty baby in 
his elegant perambulator leaving the house 
opposite. The baby of the dwellings is in 
a sugar-box on wheels. The children are 
running errands and fetching the humble 
requirements of the one-roomed family from 
the small shops in the neighbourhood. One 
girl has an empty paraffin can fastened to 
the handle of the battered pram in which 
she is wheeling her little sister. Round the 
square the costermongers call their wares. 
But in front of the aristocratic houses 
opposite the carts of fashionable 
West-end tradesmpn are calling for 
orders. A ragged little girl with 
treacle in a jar comes limping across 
the square. As she turns into her 
home she looks back and sees a 
beautifully-dressed little lady coming 
out of the opposite house with a doll 
whose garments probably cost more 
money than all the clothes the 
ragged little girl ever had in her life. 

The beautiful corner house of the 
street leading out of this square was 
for a long time occupied by London's 
most artistic actor-lessee. Close by 
it is now a workshop. The men — it 
being the hour of the midday meal 
— are lolling against the wall in their 
shirt-sleeves and smoking short clay 
pipes. 

And high over this strange scene 
of extremes rises the great Victoria 
Tower of the Parliament House. 

The old “ City of Refuge ” is still 
a city of contrasts and surprises. 

Which ever way one turns the con- 
leaps to one’s eyes, and the 
'^comes round every corner. 

and the historian 
“Sign of the Red 
house of Caxton, or 
Hhuse in Petty Fiance^ 


or Cromwell’s house in King Street, will 
wander bewildered through a tortuous maze 
of streets. On one side he will see magni- 
ficence, on the other misery ; there a street 
of lordly dwelling-houses; here a long alley 
packed with a population that can vary little 
in character from the crowd that herded in 
it when the criminal, the fugitive, and the 
desperado sought “sanctuary” in “the 
common sink of rogues.” 

I Let us turn into this narrow entry. It is 
not enticing, but we are explorers and have 
to find out what lies hidden away from the 
general view. 

We are rewarded for our daring at once. 
The entry leads us to a little square court- 
yard in front of a romantic, old-fashioned 
house that was probably the residence of 
some wealthy merchant in the eighteenth 
century. This courtyard was his garden. A 
green fig tree still casts its shade over the 
court, and in due season the people of the 
house gather their own figs. They are only 
humble folk, for the house is let out in rooms, 
but they appreciate their courtyard, and have 
flowers growing in the rough little window- 






^:|rb^: ^^iKe' lu?uae. th^-’is-: k ' ■" 
pretty oeeper. The baby, sittiiag iii iti little 
chair in the green portico, is taking the air 
nnder the sh^bw cf the fig tree.^ Yet at the 
lop of the alley is one of the busiest streets in 
Westminster. 

Here is another alley that suggests slum- 
land in its general aspect. But you open a 
wooden door that shuts off a side passage 
and you are in a narrow back-yard arranged 
as a flower show. 

The back wall 
is banked with 
blooms. The 
little house to 
which the yard 
belongs is pain- 
ted in the light 
bright colours 
that gladden the 
eyes of the Lon- 
don tourist in 
old Italian 
towns. There 
are flowers in the 
windows, flowers 
in the doorway 
— flowers, flow- 
ers everywhere. 

It is the little 
home of a 
labourer who 
spends all his 
leisure in mak- 
ing his bijou 
residence in a 
Westminster 
alley beautiful. 

Here is a long 
alley stretching 
for an enormous 
distance, and 
shut in by a high 
wall which is 
many feet above 
the level of the 
houses. This 
alley was once 
the most notori; 
ous in fWedtmihstcr^^ and many a tale is 
told 6f drea^uLde^s done there in the old 
days* It ha^aihawfing j^pulation now to 
leav^ old ^eiueli^ abd though it is not 
exacjdf ,in family 

would purged 

, itself-, of: ' 

Liire too closely 
inhabitants. 



‘"many OF THE WOHEN AKB YOUKG, ONE OR TWO OP THEM ARB PRETTY. 


Rut it ^ ;tp ii 

into *1 ^ e|31 'w, ^ 

«ce using 


the i^paec; of hanow fbotway i 
purposes. As I pass they 
is their Monte Carlo. It is curious / 
the boy gamblers of London have < 
the name and bestowed it on their fayoBii^ 
“pitch.” The gamblers of this alley ke^ 
look-out man at each end, and are thus fai^|| 
secure, as there are no side entoftces. . 

But not long ago the police raid^ Ihb 
Westminster Monte Carlo and swept it fg^ 

end to end T^ 
gamblers rushed 
into the houses^ 
but the police 
followed Thr|« 
young gently 
men, fully dii^4 
sed, were 
under the blaii- 
kets in one bed 
They tried |o 
explain to the 
constable who 
discovered them 
that they always 
went to bed like 
that in order to 
be ready to go 
to work early m 
the morning; v 
In this long, 
narrow passage 
— so narrow that 
the people can 
lean out of their 
windows and 
touch the high 
w*all opposite 
that runs the 
whole length 
and almost shuts 
out the sky-r- 
the men and 
women are sit- 
ting about on 
barrows aihd 
stalls and bsl^ 
potato cabs, 
which, when 
night falls, are wheeled out under the stars. 

The inhabitants, who have apparenthl 
nothing to do in the daytime, are takin| 
the air, or as much of it as can squeeze ib 
way between the great wall and the houa# 
Many of the women are young, one of ts^ 
of them are pretty. There are scotbs A 
children and babies in arms, aiidone car ^ 
ojd grey-headed women are stsioiife i 
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tenants are cabined, cribbed, confined, but 
they are not isolated. The alley is open at 
both ends, and in two minutes the residents 
can, if they wish to, reach the Abbey, the 
Houses of Parliament, or the magnificent 
thoroughfare lined with splendid shops and 
palatial hotels through which rank and fashion 
pass daily during the London season. 

A few steps away are fine old Georgian 
houses and the pretty residences of members 
of Parliament, Parliamentary officials, and 
high ecclesiastical dignitaries. A turn to the 
right and we are in the peaceful close of an 
old cathedral city. The silence is unbroken. 
The windows of the Dutch-looking houses 
have prim little blinds. The hand of Time 
has dealt gently with all things around. 
Here the learned divine might think out his 
sermons undisturbed by the faintest echo of 
the wicked world. The spirit of the past is 
upon the place, and you would not be in the 
least surprised if you met a portly gentleman 
in a periwig tapping his snuff-box, or if a 
sedan-chair passed you with a lady in powder 
and patches. Close at hand are gardens 
shut in by ancient walls as grey as those that 
lead to the Abbey gates. Only here and 
there the ancient wall has been broken away 
and a brand-new hpuse, quite Continental in 
its whiteness, fills the space. Between the 
old wall that runs up to it and the new house 
there is a dividing space of centuries. But 
the British workman has cemented the grey 
past to the white present, and a jagged, 
irregular line marks the join. 

You pass the green walled in gardens of 
the Canons, make a detour by a large 
boarded-in space of desolation, and you are 
in a thoroughfare notorious until recent years 
for the number of streets of evil repute that 
led out of it. 

On the site of a public-house which lost 
its license because a soldier was attacked 
and murdered in the bar is now a clergy 
house. At one end of the thoroughfare is a 
noble pile of mansions containing luxurious 
fets. At the other end are common lodging- 
houses and poverty-stricken dwellings. At 
one end my lady enters . her magnificent 
egtiipage to drive at the fashionable hour in 
the Park ; at the other men lolling outside 
the ** doss- house '' exchange free-and-easy 
compliments with the slatterns standing arms 
akimhp at the top of a court. 

, , Here huge fourpenny lodging-house 
SP made local history. 

V^^e^ckeie lo this place as deputy a man of 
clients did not take 

? 4^puty, and there was trouble. 


The deputy was looked upon as 
foreigner,'^ and the local tenants of the house 
expressed their sentiments in the local 
manner. The deputy yielded to superior 
numbers and bore his bruises in silence. 
But he told his Whitechapel friends what 
had happened. 

So it came about that one Sunday after- 
noon, when all was quiet, there suddenly 
appeared in the street a little band composed 
of the “ boys ” of Whitechapel. 

They went to the lodging-house and 
summoned the occupants to come out and 
fight. 

The occupants came — they came in 
superior numbers — and then began a fight 
the like of which had not been seen in the 
City of Westminster for many a long day 
past. There was one youth in the lodging- 
house w^ho was known as “ Humanity on 
account of the vigour with which he could 
lay about him with a broken gas-pipe, an 
empty bottle, a flat iron, or anything that 
came handy. The name was bestowed upon 
him at the time that the sketch “ Humanity,” 
with its realistic fight in a drawing-room, was 
newly the rage of the music-halls. 

“ Humanity ” led the Westminster boys, 
and the battle became so royal that the more 
peaceable inhabitants fled precipitately to the 
police-station. It was Sunday afternoon, and 
the men off duty were resting in the section 
house in neglige costume. But so urgent 
was the necessity for action that they came 
rushing to the scene in hot haste, many of 
them in jackets and slippers. When the 
police at last succeeded in steniming the fury 
of the fray by arresting the combatants who 
were still in a condition for active service, 
the roadway was strewn with the wounded. 
Many of them were so badly hurt that they 
had to be taken to the hospital. 

The memory of that fight is still green in 
Great Peter Street. I spoke of it to a coster- 
monger of the neighbourhood who is looked 
up to as a great authority in local matters. 
“That Whitechapel mob must ha* been 
mad,** he said, proudly, “ to think as they 
could come over and out usl'" 

You see, Westminster has a great fighting 
reputation. Before the ruthless haAd of 
modern improvement played havoc with old 
landmarks there was, near WhistlePs ground, 
a place known as Holland Gardens, You 
entered Holland Gardens, a waste space, 
thtough a gateway wjiich shut it away from a 
prying world. 

This was Westminster’s battle-ground. It 
was here that local dii^utea were settled in 



the old-feshioned manner, not ty word of house, «ad the music has penetrated 
mouth, but by deed of hand.' swing doors and drawn the female customt^ ,< 

“111 meet you in Holland Gardens— six from the bar. > . ' 

o’clock to-morrow morning,” was the chal- The worshippers of Bacchus, iflspirod; If,, 
lenge, and if accepted the partisans of both the strains, desert him for Terpsichore. ' - 
sides assembled and “saw fair.” The ladies of the lodging-house and thST; 

When the fight was over, the loser was ladies who have been taking a little lemoi^sdje 
u^ally laid out on a dust-heap to recover on account of the heat-waw come out upOUE' 
before being taken home by his sympathizing the sunny pavement and into the road#ay 
friends and supporters. and dance, flinging themselves he^ 

But no one is thinking of fighting this soul into the jig and the double-shulHe, anji 

bright, sunny Saturday morning, as we pass tripping various eccentric measures, which it 

through Great Peter Street towards Strutton might puzzle even that past-master of die 

Ground, where the stalls of the Saturday choregraphic art, Mr. John D’Auban, to 

market are. classify. 

An organ is playing, and the music has A stout woman of about five-and-forty, ' 
brought a mob of children into the street to in a black and white blouse and a faijed- 

trip a J>as de quatre, or indulge in a mar- black velvet skirt, trips as lightly as a feaimc 

vellous infantile imitation of the American Dan Leno. Her movements are gra^ftil f 
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Cake Walk, which is now the favourite dance her steps would pass muster on competition 
of the by-way ball. ^ night at a Lancashire hall of varieties. 7 

The iohildreh dance prettily, and the The children cease dancing and 
women; from the common lodging-house pjassers-by stop and lounge a|pmst 
bp|x) 8 itn come out to watch them, site wall, white the organ 
T!teit jffi next to the lodging- after woman joins m the street ^ ^ 






At the door of the lodpng-house a hiige 
i«om^ mth a scartet shawl on her shoulders, 
is sjpectator, has constantly 

to let another lady come out 
ahd join in the fun. Presently there are half- 
a^^zen couples — all women, some middle- 
dome old, only one young — footing it 
mhihiy and merrily to the music. 

IJie organ-grinder, finding that the crowd 
considers itself on the free list, suddenly 
li^ves off. There is a murmur of disappoint- 
ment One of the dancers steps across and 

S Ves the man a penny and another invites 
m to come into the bar and have a lemon- 
ade — I didn’t catch the name of the beverage, 
but I will presume that it was lemonade— 
and three or four of the dancers, panting and 
hot, take advantage of the interval to adjourn 
to the refreshment-room also. 

When the organ-grinder comes out he is 
followed by the ladies, who, having in the 
hurry left home without their pocket-hand- 
kerchiefs, are wiping their mouths with the 
back of their hands. 

The interrupted ball programme is con- 
;;dfiued. By this time one or two men have 
gathered courage and desire to be permitted 
to secure a partner for the next dance. 

A tall, thin man, dressed in a long, shabby 
ftwk-coat and old cloth cap and with slippers 
on his feet, limps out. He has apparently a 
bad attack of gout in his right foot, for 
he seems scarcely able to put it to the 
ground. 

J&ut he selects a lady of about fifty, in a 
cotton blouse and a weather-beaten black 
costume, and they take the centre of the 
roadway. 

" *• This man has previously acted as a self- 
ij^pointed master of the ceremonies. He 
regulated the traffic by gestures to the 
dtiv^ers of brewers’ drays and timber waggons 
; which have lumbered through the ball-room. 
But now he is determined to take a more 

from his lame foot, 
the astonishment of everybody, includ- 
tPy colleague, whom I am screening from 


obsdVation while he dcetch^ i^ 
lame man executes a series <rf 
Donato, the one-legged dancer, might have 
envied. 

He is a comedian too, is this new per- 
former. He makes grimaces and gestures 
which would have won him renown in the 
dancing-halls of Paris in the old days when 
the students footed it with the gay grisettes, 
and the paid dancers at a public ball had not 
been invented for the edification of the 
British tourist. 

He is a clown, a harlequin, and a panto- 
mimist, and he dances, as the ladies of the 
lodging-house do, for the pure enjoyment 
and abandon of the thing. He does not find 
his long-skirted coat or his slipperless foot in 
the way. He makes the inconvenience of 
them add to the skill of his execution. 

Big Ben is striking two when we leave the 
Great Peter Street ball, and a dozen couples 
are still jigging away at a pace which, seeing 
that it is a hot day and the sun is shining 
fiercely, must soon mean another interval 
for lemonade. 

The scene is a picture that would have 
gladdened the heart of Jan Steen. It is pure 
rollicking fun and the joy of life with re- 
freshment in between. Only Jan Steen 
would have found some difficulty in recon- 
ciling the background of grimy wall and 
sordid houses, the pale-faced, unkempt, 
hungry-looking women with babies in their 
arms, who look on in the crowd and never 
smile, with the light-hearted frolicking of the 
lodging-house ladies and the lame comedian 
from the public-house. 

I have said that the City of Westminster is 
a city of contrasts and surprises. One minute 
after quitting this strange, un-English scene of 
midday revelry we turn and look back. On 
one side the great campanile of the Roman 
Catholic Cathedral rises aloft in the clear 
blue sky, on the other tower the gilded spires 
of the Hall of the lawgivers, and the old 
Abbey — grey symbol of the rest of man and 
the peace of God — lies in soft shadow 
before us. 




ING, my valet, returned to the 
hotel at six o’clock with the 
worst piece of news he possibly 
could have brought me. 

“ The police are watching 
the house, sir,” he said ; 
“there was one on the opposite pavement 
when I came up. Better leave it alone, if I 
may advise, sir. I always said it would end 
badly.” 

“Wing,” I replied, with a smile, though 
his tidings were just as unpleasant as they 
possibly could be, “ you have known me long 
enough by this time to be aware that I never 
give up anything when I have set my mind 
upon it. In this case a lady’s happiness 
is concerned, moreover. Let us see this 
wonderful policeman and have done with 
him. A* dragoon flirting with a cook, I 
suppose. Ah, there he is, and a very pretty 
figure of a man, to be sure. Now, really, 
Wing, do you expect me to believe such 
nonsense?*’ 

Wing squared his clean-shaven jaw, and 
looking first at me and then at the little man 
in the swagger uniform, who measured the 
payemcnl c^^ske hotel door with con- 
itep8,,lfe^said, 


“Well, sir, I thought it best to tell you. 
They say it’s ten years in a German prison if 
you’re ketched ” 

“ If I am caught, Wing ; please humour 
me so far. That policeman is evidently 
acquainted with a maid-servant in this house. 
Let us leave him to his amorous reflection^? 
and go on to necessary facts. And first 
about the tickets ? ” 

“They are here, sir— one sleeping -cw 
through to Paris, one ordinary ditto second- 
class. Frederick goes in my name and I go 
in yours, sir. We are to wait for you at the 
Ritz Hotel, and say nothing to nobody at 
all in the meanwhile. Those is the order% 
sir.” ' '■ 

“ They are the orders. Wing. Excellently 
done. My own handbag, in the» meantime 

7 } 

“ Is in Herr Joseph’s hands, sir.” 

“Nothing could be better, Wing. Pray;: 
do not disturb me by unnecessary obsetv^ 
tion of perambulating policemen. You wll 
dine in the sleeping-car and there pftss 
Captain Osborn Elliott. Tredeifck^ 
your valet, Wing. - You will||yc!at;: 
ling cape and the Tyiolese^^t 
feather. We are both clean-shiven 




Jwte Tirill; try 

am of you, sir,” said he, with 

a^iipid qua^e^ ^ 

^ ^ Awi I of the Princess 

Slme/^ said 1^ a^ my sentiment was no less 
than his. indeed how could it have 
he^ ? Sich, idle, discontented, what un- 
adl&shness, ir jt were not that capricious 
^lyaj^ of their senses at a 

W&anV no^ brought me t(j the mountain 
^pwn of Innsbruck, there to risk my liberty 
that I ha^ht lines upon a 

tmsted slip of paper to that beautiful girl 
wlmse hopeless lesion for a headstrong 
soldier has stirrirf the heart of Europe? 
%rttimient, a kindly judge would call it, but 
c^^|;ive it a harder name, and say that 
it wa? wily rashness beyond 

words, not to be measured by any common 
Standard. Well, let them yap, I would carry 
t^e ^me message again to-morrow if the 
same blue eyes were to reward me with a 

: t^w, I had seen the Princess Marie in 
: I had seen her lover at Monte 

in the winter of the year. I knew their 
Court intrigue had banished 
Tyrol an& sent her as a close 
to the old palace at Innsbruck. He 
> was my at the Riviera Palace 

Hotel and he opened his heart to me. It 
is a family affair,”' he said, ^/and Berlin wilt 
never interfere. She would*come to me if I 
her. We could take a villa'at San Remo 
summer. I am not rich, 

^ her happiness. If she would 

j imy are friends enough of mine to 

us when the first vigilance has passed, 
they gpard her so closely that I do not 
if she be alive or dead.” 
itc; And yon do not write to her ? ” I asked. 
;l{e stroked a supple, fair moustache with 
which expresses the 

jpmAon of defi^t.' 

^ Wi^ to her l My dear Captain Elliott, 

^ t ie a man in Europe who can carry a 
the gates of the Neiier Hof, I 
I hixn ten t&>usand marks to-night.” .r 

: 'it^s nbt a wager. Nevertheless ” 

‘ ited. ; A .sudden light of hope, of 
ling great joy, came 


Gernum _ 
are civilise^ 


Shall 





I will cany ycMir letter.” 

' lit : wonW' ;:be . emw^araci^ 


I refuse to accept the 


Come, when is the 


Agreed, 
again?” 

“ Impossible t 
sacrifice.” 

^‘vAnd I the refusal, 
next train?” 

“ You are not serious 1 ” 

** I will tell you in the morning,” 

II. 

And so an idler went to tilt at the official 
windmills in the beautiful town of Innsbruck. 
It would be useless here to confess the 
humiliations, the rebuffs I met with in the 
first weeks of that mad chivalry. A rich 
man, I thought I had but to jingle my money 
in the ears of officialdom and that all would 
be well. There was never such a mistake. 
Hospitality, geniality, even servility I met 
with at Innsbruck ; but let me mention the 
name of the Princess Marie, and men froze 
as though ice had touched their lips. Re- 
member, the tragedy of her life was then 
but new. Angry relatives, bridling at what 
they called the shame of a common love- 
affair, treated this helpless girl not as a kins- 
woman, but as an dien prisoner of State, 
to be cajoled, bullied, and driven by sheer 
desperation into the matrimonial net they 
spread for her. 

Nominally recruiting her health at the 
Neuer Hof Palace, she was, in fact, its close 
prisoner, forbidden even to drive beyond its 
gates or ^ to take the slightest recreation 
which cho^ spies did not supervise. ^ Had 
the palace been a fortress a closer ring of 
sentmels could not have guarded it. No 
pretence, no influence that I could bring, 
would open that door or remove the barrier. 
And the servants were adamantine. An 
attempt to bribe one of them nearly wrecked 
the whole enterprise in the first week of its 
inception. I could consult no one, take no 
advice, nor find a confidant in all the city ; 
and a full month passed and left me baffled 
and without ideas. The Neuer Hof was a 
prison whose master-key every circumstance 
denied to me. 

1 say that a month passed az^d found me 
without a friend In the city. To be exact, I 
bad twenQ^Ihe^ InndiNiick: 
irheti H Ntibuhr, 
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in all Germany I would have approached in 
such a matter. More American than German, 
a musical adventurer known to many capitals, 
he had come to Tyrol to snap up peasant 
players for the great Mystery Play which was 
to be one of the best-advertised attractions 
of the St. Louis Exhibition. I had met him 
in T.ondon during the previous spring, and 
good fortune enabled me to do him some 
service. When I stumbled upon him in the 
Neuerstadt, upon a sunny afternoon of May, 
it was as good as a tonic to hear his cheery 
** Halloa 1 ” and to be assured that we must 
go and drink beer together “ right now.^' 
llie same night he dined with me at my 
hotel in Innsbruck. Ten days passed before 
we met again outside the palace, and then 
the merest accident of a chance word told 
him my story. 

There is nothing like American friendship 
when you really win it. I won the friendship 
of “ Herr Albert upon this occasion, and 
right well it served me. From the moment 
that 1 told him of a letter which must be 
delivered to the Princess Marie, and must 
be delivered by me alone — from that moment, 
I say, he worked like an adjutant of a 
regiment to befriend me. There was no 
scheme, sane or mad, that we did not discuss 
together, no possible go - between whose 
fidelity we did not carefully analyze ; never- 
theless, we had to confess ourselves beaten 


they could not hold on to her tighter,” was 
my friend^s reflection on the evening when he 
told me that he was leaving for Vienna in 
two days* time. “ The servants are a picked 
lot, and no mistakes made either. When she 
drives out, they run a little regiment of 
society flunkeys round the carriage, and they 
have all had their palms well greased. What’s 
more, I hear there is big money going for 
any man who puts them oh the scent of 
danger. You’ll have to give it up, my boy. 
I’m through my* list and that’s the whole 
truth.” 

I answered him that at least we had done 
our best, though it nettled me more than I 
confessed to be compelled to admit defeat. 
Down in Monte Carlo I had imagined that 
there would be at least twenty ways of carry- 
ing a simple letter into the Neuer Hof. 
Five weeks at Innsbruck laughed at my 
optimism and justified Count Maurice’s 
incredulity. 

“It was in my head when I came here 
that the servants would help me,” I said to 
Albert ; “ the Count did not tell me the 
whole truth. Of course, I have no interest 
except a man’s dislike to admit that he is 
beaten. If I could only get into the palace 
for ten minutes it would be done, Albert.” 

“Why, that’s it,” said he, “if you could 
get inside ; but how are you going to get 
there unless you go in Joseph’s coat? 



in the end, for the vigilance of thase who Man, they lock it up like a town^gaoL There 
guarded the Princess Marie baffled us beyond has not been so much as a Concert there 
hope. for a month and there won’t bfe for another. « 

“ If she wore the Crown jewels all together See here, again; I am told that the police 
Vol.jtxvai.~21. . 
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are beginning to be inquisitive about you. 
You'll have to move your quarters, sir, and 
come back when it looks more likely. 
Surely you won't risk running against a 
German beadle — the game’s not good 
enough.” 

I laughed at the threat and the subject 
dropped. He began to speak to me of his 
visit to Vienna, telling me amongst other 
things that he had fixed up everything for 
the Mystery Play in St. Louis, and that the 
forty peasants chosen were to give “ the 
show ” at the Neuer Hof on the following 
Monday evening, as they had done on that 
day in May from time beyond memory. 

“ They are a rum lot,” he said, “ and they 
will make a sensation over yonder. Old 
Joseph, the boss, has been in the States 
before ; he would do pretty well anything for 
‘yours truly,’ and if you want any advice 
you may speak to him quite freely.” 

“Would he take my letter up to the 
palace with him?” I asked him, suddenly. 

The idea struck “ Herr Albert ” all of a 
heap. He pufied at his cigar and blew 
splendid wreaths into the still air. 

“ Why not ? ” he exclaimed, presently ; 
and then, as though answering himself, he 
went on : “ Why not ? Well, because you’ve 
given your word to take it yourself. More- 
over, he’s an honest man. Those players are 
just the straightest lot in Europe ; but I tell 
you what ” — and here he bit off the end of his 
cigar in his excitement — “ if he cannot take 
the letter, there’s no reason why he should 
not take the man.” 

I looked at him in blank amazement. 

“ Albert,” I said, “ the night is young.” 

He did not even hear me, so swiftly his 
mind ran upon the plan. 

“Why, yes,” he went on, “I begin to 
figure it out, and, by thunder, it’s big. The 
police are watching you. Well, you quit Inns- 
bruck, and that’s the beginning of it. The 
same night old Joseph colours you up like an 
Egyptian mummy, and you go up to the 
palace with the crowd. If you cannot find 
some means of dropping your billet-doux 
there, I cannot help you any more. But- 1 
will put you in the palace as sure as Rhine 
wine is not treacle, and if money cannot get 
you out of the city afterwards, why, write me 
down a nigger.” 

He drained his glass to the dregs — we had 
’ supping together in a restaurant — and 
: sll^pingi^ on the shoulder he insisted that 
I. should see old Joseph without a moment’s 
bf time. . 

For my part, I confess that the idea 


excited me to a point I would not readily 
have allowed. Trivial as my message 
seemed, I knew that its political consequences 
might astound all Europe. Success has 
always been dear to me, as it is dear to all 
men born with silver spoons in their mouths. 
Beyond any amusement I had ever known, 
this amusement of tricking a German Court, 
despite the very army of sentinels which 
guarded it, seemed indeed a sport for kings, 
the like to which I have never known. 

III. 

Now, the first part of this plan you have 
already seen put into execution. It being 
necessary to persuade the police of Innsbruck 
that I was about to quit the city, 1 caused 
my valet, Wing, to book a place in the 
express to Paris two days after my conversa- 
tion with the amazing Albert. 'J'his berth 
was not to be occupied by me, but by my 
servant, who would travel in my name. For 
valet he was to take Frederick, a young 
English lad in Albert’s employ, and these 
two were to go masquerading into France as 
Captain Osborn Elliott and his servant. 
Whether the ruse would or would not defeat 
the police remained to be seen. I could 
think of nothing better, and so it had to 
serve. 

It was nearly dark when the men set out. 
1 w^atched them from the unlighted window 
of my bedroom, and as the carriage drove 
away the inquisitive sergeant of police, whom 
they had posted as a sentinel, certainly 
followed after it. But common sense asked, 
“ How far would he go ? How soon would 
such a simple cheat be discovered ? ” 'Fhe 
night alone would answer that, and for the 
moment I scarcely considered it. My own 
task was now to slip out of the hotel un- 
observed, and to make my way to old 
Joseph’s hotel — no difficult matter in the 
twilight and at that busy hour. Whatever 
suspicions the police entertained, I felt con- 
vinced that they were mere surmises and 
would be quieted by my apparent departure 
from the city — that is, if Wing were not 
detected at the station. My own road lay 
toward the river, to the old-fashioned inn of 
the Golden Eagle, wherein the players who 
were to appear at the palace were already 
assembled. And there I came at seven 
o’clock almost to the minute. 

What story Albert had told Father Joseph 
and his intimates I never fully learned. He 
might have represented it as a mad English- 
man’s whim ; he certainly drew a substantial 
sum from me to ease any scruples ; and it 
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must be remembered that the players them- pathetically if I wished to proceed farther in 
selves, coming down from their homes in the the matter. 

mountains especially for this Mystery Play, “ You see my people,” he said, with pride, 
knew little of the palace secret, and for that “ they are not common players,, sir ; you will 
very reason were permitted by the authorities find yourself in strange company, but it will 
to enter freely. be honourable company. I do not know 

I found great excitement at the inn: a what would happen to us if we were dis- 
going to and fro of men, a waving of lanterns, covered, but the Herr Albert tells me you 
and a clattering of tongues, which was will not be in Innsbruck to-morrow, and I 
entirely to my liking. The whole place, repeat that 1 know nothing, and wish to 
stables, kitchens, even the cellars, swarmed know nothing. The English, forgive me, 
with peasants from the hills. Here they are a strange people ; you may have just 
were supping in rude barns about rude reasons, I do not ask for them.” 
tables, which coarse food adorned. There I assured him that my reasons were of no 
they rehearsed a picture, or chanted a wild concern to anyone but myself ; and then our 
melody, or tried on the costumes which a eyes met, and I thought I read ktiOwledge in 



HIS M. LOWED NONE OTHER THAN HIMSELF TO MAKE UP MY DISGUISE.*' 


Serene Highness must admire presently. Herr his. To this day I believe that this saintly 

Joseph himself, i.. saintly-looking old man old man was perfectly well aware why I went 

whom Reliibrandt would have loved to up to the Neuer Hof, and that his own 

paint, was the victim of such confusion and devotion to the Princess Marie helped the 

clamour that some minutes passed before I guineas which I had already put into his 

could recall myself to his recollection or pocket. If it were not so, he must have 

make him understand that I was the mad thought the English mad indeed. But I 

Englishman who would go up to the palace observed that he was most careful to keep 

with the players. When I succeeded in me out of observation until tl^ dresses wei^e 

doing so he led me aside to a little room, brought in, that he allowed nc^e other thari 

and, wiping a stearning brow and calling for himself to make up my disguise, and would 

a glass of whute wine, he asked me almost permit me to join his com]^y only when 
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they were already in the street upon the way 
to the palace. The conclusion was inevit- 
able. Albert had wisely told him everything ; 
he knew his man. 

Imagine the scene if you can and place it 
in the quaint street of that mountain city of 
Innsbruck. Had an ignorant traveller come 
upon it suddenly he might reasonably have 
believed that the people were mad. But 
they love the Mystery Play in 'I'yrol, and 
these rough peasants, with whom I marched 
shoulder to shoulder toward the palace, were 
heroes every one to the sturdy folk who now 
applauded them. I myself appeared to be 
disguised as a friar 
of the Middle 


safely enough, and, being taken through the 
gardens toward the great ball-room, I found 
that we were there shown into a marquee 
put up especially for the players^ convenience 
and guarded at the door by two smart 
hussars, who scanned each face narrowly. 
It was a splendid moment when they turned 
a searching gaze upon my dishonest features 
and seemed about to cry out upon the sham 
— so at least my imagination made it appear 
to be ; but I had not been an amateur actor 
ten years for nothing, and they, it must be 
remembered, had not even a suspicion of any 
intrigue afoot. So I went by them slowly 

into the tent, and 
there the worst 


Ages — old Joseph 
had stained my 
face a mahogany 
colour ; I wore a 
long robe of rough 
frieze and carried 
a staff and lantern 
in my hand. My 
own father 
would have 
passed me by in 
the throng ; and 
so well was the 
thing done that 
two of my bro- 
ther-actors 
addressed me 
with the familiar 
“thou” of the 
peasant circle 
and were not 
startled by the 
monosyllable 
with which I 
answered them. 
Daring as the 
plan had been, 
hazardous to 
the point of 
folly, I began 
to believe that 






‘ I WENT BY THEM SLOWLY INTO 
THE TENT.” 


part of it began, 
for a hush fell 
upon the com- 
pany as though 
it were abashed 
even in the pre- 
cincts of a palace 
and must aban- 
don all natural 
action until the 
play were done. 
So T found my- 
self compelled 
to answer whis- 
pered ques- 
tions, and when 
the ancient 
Joseph came 
up to me he 
was welcomed 
indeed. 

“Go in with 
the others and 
don’t open 
11^ your, lips,” he 
whispered; 
“ the Princess 
will talk to us in 
the library after- 
wards. Do what 
you can then.” 


it would succeed. Wherever the police might 
seek me in Innsbruck, it would not be, I 
thought, among the hooded friars at the 
Neuer Hof. I had but to hold my tongue 
and keep my cowl drawn and the thing wa^ 
done — at lesCst, so far as the risk of dis- 


I thanked him with a hod, and presently a 
distant murmur of music implied that some 
sort of overture was being played. A very 
important Master of Ceremonies in a uniform 
of green and gold came to the door of the 
tent and bawled something of particular grati- 


co^ery went. Whether, however, I should 
find ^hy opportunity of delivering my mes- 
the hours alone could say. The one 
excitement was enough ; I scarce dared to 
tidhk about the other. 

^ We passed by the main gate of the palace 


fication to himself, but of no great concern 
to anyone else. A little inteml elapsed and 
then, rising as one man, the peasants around 
me trooped out of the marquee through a 
narrow passage which led to the impromptu 
theatre, and bursting in upon an extensive 
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stage they began to raise a weird, wild chant 
which I understood to be the opening 
chorus of the Mystery. Pressed in the heat 
of the throng, surrounded by it upon all sides, 
I coulcf make little of the scene or of the 
play. Certainly the back drop appeared to 
depict an old castle in Tyrol ; there was 
a little chapel built up on the opposite 
prompt side, and down by the footlights an 
old gentleman with flowing white locks 
ranted at the unoffending heavens while the 
chorus roared back at him triumphantly. 
All this I was sensible of, but that which 
alone interested me was the audience. The 
l^rincess Marie, where was she ? 1 scanned 

the scarlet chairs eagerly, but could not see 
her. Had they, fearing even this play, kept 
her from the theatre ? My heart sank . as I 
admitted it to be possible. 

We sang the chorus and departed, violently 
excited, as we had come. 'I'en minutes 
intervened, perhaps, before we returned to 
the stage, this time to raise a dirge which 
would have drawn tears from the marble 
bust of Oliver Cromwell. As we knelt upon 
the hard boards my view of the auditorium 
became less obscured, and at the second 
glance I perceived the object of my journey. 
The Princess sat upon her mother’s right 
hand. She wore a simple white gown and 
carried a bouquet of white lilac in her hands. 
I remembered that it was Count Maurice's 
flower of old time, and I could not help but 
tell myself that her cheek would have worn a 
brighter colour had she known that a letter 
from her lover was crushed by the hands I 
raised in such pious denunciation. 

You may judge with what expectancy I 
now waited for the conclusion of this doleful 
Mystery. Never has a dramatic entertain- 
ment (though Heaven knows I found it far 
from that) seemed to me so long. And to 
my impatience the fear of discovery linked 
itself stubbornly. How, I thought, if Wing 
had been detected at the station and the 
police were already scouring the city for me 1 
They might even have traced me to the 
palace. Certainly there were officials enough 
in the theatre, and as the tedious performance 
dragged its weary length and the doleful 
chorus continued to bewail its misfortunes in 
a minor key, the idea came, to me that a 
youngster in a splendid uniform of blue and 
silver had picked me out from the throng 
and watched me persistently with boyish, 
cunning eyes which nothing could turn from 
my face. Pure imagination I do not doubt 
it to have been, but the persistency of it 
became uncani^y, so that in the end, do what 


I would, ' the nervous tension compelled me 
to give the lad an eye for an eye, and I stared 
back at him with all the effrontery I could 
command. 

A loud crash of music, a wild turmoil, an 
Emperor, or somebody made up as one, 
dying upon the crowded stage — ^and so 
the curtain fell. Then with that mournful 
company I passed from the theatre to a con* 
siderable ante-room, wherein the players were 
to be thanked by the Serene Highness and 
his relatives. My fear of the young and 
inquisitive officer had for the time being 
driven the chief purpose of my visit out of 
my thoughts ; but here upon the new scene 
the whole excitement of it returned at a 
bound, and my heart beat like a machine as 
I waited for the coming of the Princess. 
Had she returned to her apartments, or 
should I meet her face to face ? Luck was 
with me for the second time— -the question 
answered itself almost as soon as it was 
asked ; for she accompanied her uncle to the 
room, and by her side there stalked a majestic 
officer of the household, who seemed to say : 
“ l^ok upon me, if such splendour does not 
blind you." This man had not been in my 
reckoning. My heart S£ink as I realized how 
much I had gone through, and how small 
the profit was likely to be. 

Here, then, was the situation — a big room 
with the players standing round it like those 
who seek audience of the Pope at the 
Vatican ; in the centre of the room his 
Serene Highness uttering a few gracious words 
to anyone who came within hearing. Upon 
the right hand, chatting affably with the 
humbler members of the company, stood the 
young girl I had dared so much to see, and 
for whose pretty face I would have dared it 
ten times again. Excited as I had been 
throughout this adventure, the immediate 
moment of her approach surpassed all other 
sensations and left me as a man upon the 
brink of a precipice, to lose all or gain all at a 
single step. But for the gaunt officer of the 
“ Sun and Moon ” order, the thing had been 
easy enough. I could have slipped the note 
into her little hand as she passed and none 
had been the wiser,, not even the player at my 
elbow. But his Magnificence followed her 
with the persistency of a show dog. Ten, 
twenty steps more and the chance were lost 
for ever ; for now she talked to the third man 
from me and in under a minute she would have 
passed me by. Did ever a man^inffer such a 
torture of doubt and chagrin? What in 
Heaven's name could I do ? My mind 
seemed a perfect blank ; I saw nothing, 
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heard nothing but the mighty man of lace 
and button?, the amazing janissary whose 
very presence defeated all that resource had 
done so laboriously. And yet old Joseph was 
speaking to me at that very moment. He 
had crossed the room to do so. 


How was it done? It seems a miracle 
to me even now, looking back to it when 
months have passed. There is this to be 
said, however, that I carried in my hand not 
only the letter with which Count ♦Maurice 
had entrusted me, but a key to his mistress’s 



“It is quite impossible,” he was saying; 
“ please be careful— it is very dangerous.” 

I turned to him, mad with exasperation 
and defeat ; and then the great idea came 
to me. 

“Get that man away,” I whispered ; “ask 
him if he knows that the Englishman, Captain 
Osborn Elliott, is still in Innsbruck.” 

It was just a desperate resource, that and 
nothing more. To this day I do not know 
what made me think of it. The old man at 
my side cast one amazed glance at me, and 
then, without another word, he went straight 
up to the officer and began to speak to him. 
:J^^rd a low, guttural exclamation, and it 
, ibllo^d by some .earnest question ; the 
two men turned together toward the lower 
6f the and in that instant I 

r 4^ivered Count Maurice’s letter. 


attention which could scarcely fail me. This 
was nothing more or less than a little chain 
of gold, with a cross of pure emerald at its 
end. The Count had put it into my hands 
at Monte Carlo upon the day I left him. 
“ It will be your passport,” he said, and so, 
indeed, it proved. 

The Princess spoke to my neighbour, a 
loquacious and very humble peasant ; then 
she looked at me with little interest, and I 
could have cried out aloud when I perceived 
that she was about to pass on and that all 
was lost. 

“ Highness,” I stammered, bowing low. 
She did not seem to hear me, and yet the 
trinket jingled upon my arm and the paper in 
my hand burned me like fire. Was it all of 
no avail, then ? I thought so, and, thinking 
it, I heard her speak to a rough fellow upon 
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my right; and then — ah, so cleverly — with 
self-possession such as I have never seen 
before or since, she stood between me and 
my neighbour, and quick as light I thrust 
the missive into the satin bag which hung 


down from her girdle. One look from those 
deeply blue eyes expressed surpassing amaze- 
ment and almost childish gratitude. She 
passed on, and, all the weight of my burden 
of doubt and difficulty tumbling from my 
shoulders, I could have cried like a girl for 
the very delight of it. 

Premature tears, you say. I answer, pre- 
mature indeed ; for scarcely had the thing 
been done and the success of it been claimed 
when, looking up, I found the young cub of 
an officer staring straight at me ; and I knew 
that my secret was his and that the instant of 
danger had come* 

He knew it ; he had seen all—the ruse, the 
letter, the silent excliange of meaning glances. 
A saturnine smile played upon his rascally 
face. I could have struck him down where 
he stood and paid the price of the ’ blow 
joyfully. Had he but spoken, accused me 
there and then or called in the sentinels to 
his assistance, the suspense of it would have 


been less terrible. But he did nothing, save 
to smile as one who would say “ I know.” 

Now, I am a man that has been in a 
good many comers in my life, and this was 
not a corner to rob me of my wits. One 
thing I had chiefly 
in my mind, and 
it was this : to get 
away to some place 
where I could slip 
my monk^s robe, 
and then make a 
dash through the 
gardens for the 
carriage which 
awaited me. To this 
end I returned the 
young cub’s gaze with 
all the nonchalance 
I could command, 
and even laughed at 
him when our 
glances met. Had 
old Joseph come 
back it would have 
been easier, but he 
was still at the far 
^nd of the room 
with the magnificent 
officer ; and there 
was nothing to be 
hoped from him. So 
I continued to smile 
at my booby; and 
presently, as the 
players gradually 
filed from the room, 

I shuffled out with them into the corridor, 
and there, with an agility which surprised 
me, I turned aside into a little ante-room 
and found myself face to face with an old 
servant who received me without any 
expression of astonishment whatever. 

‘Tam to await Herr Joseph,” I stammered. 
“ His Serene Highness’s orders.” 

He bowed and said nothing. All about 
me were the coats and cloaks of the still 
perspiring musicians. This venerable servitor 
suspected nothing — he did not even stare at 
me, and a full ten minutes passed in as painful 
an interval of suspense as I have ever lived 
through. Why had no alarm been raised ? I 
asked. What was the young cub doing? 
I was soon to learn, for when the ten minutes 
were up the door opened slowly and he 
entered the room with that supieijiDilious laugh 
still upon his face, and his tiet'th gleam- 
ing like a dog’s. Vain to hide from such a 
man. I shrugged my shouldels and turned 



“ I THRUST THK MISSIVE INTO THE SATIN BAG WHICH HUNG DOWN FROM HER GIRDLE. 
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my back upon him, while he, giving a 
brusque order to the old man, sent him 
bowing from the room. Then my swash- 
buckler put a hand upon my shoulder. 
I did not strike him, though the temptation 
was great. I am thankful to-day for the 
prudence which kept my hand still. 

‘‘You fool ! ” he said, and repeated it with 
intense satisfaction, “You fool 1 ” 

I stared him full in the face, but deuce of 
a word came to my lips in reply. His next 
act astonished me even more than his words, 
for he loosed the rope of my monk’s habit 
with a rough gesture, and laughed when he 
discovered my suit of dark flannels beneath it. 

“Oh, here’s a Yankee monk,” he cried, 
laughing like a lad ; “ here’s a new order of 
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‘oh, here's a YANKEE MONK,’ HE SAID." 


friars. And you thought they wouldn’t see 
it. Well, now, that’s pluck, that’s real pluck. 
And I like pluck, though I must do my duty 
-—yes, I must do my duty.” 

He repeated this many times, holding to 
the habit as he did so. By and-by, at the 
sq^lnd of voices in the corridor, he began to 
rojbe from me and, pulling it off with 


nimble fingers, he snatched up a musician’s 
cloak from the bench and bade me take it. 

“Follow me,” he said, “but do not speak 
a word.” 

I put on the cloak, scarcely knowing 
whether I were standing on my head or my 
heels. He opened the door and I followed 
him down the corridor, out into the gardens, 
across a little square to the officers’ quarters. 
Instinctively I understood now how greatly I 
had misjudged this man. In his own rooms 
his own confession justified my faith. 

He shut the door of a tiny sitting-room, 
and drawing the curtain across the windows 
laughed so heartily again that I began to 
think indiscretion would yet undo all. 

“ For Heaven’s sake wait until we are out 
of the wood,” I said. “ Do you know 
that all Innsbruck will be looking for 
me presently ? ” 

He laughed the louder, laughed as 
he moved about, laughed as he looked* 
at my painted face, laughed as he took 
white wine and cigars 
from his cupboard. 

“ Pshaw ! ” he cried, 
presently ; “ the police 
say that you left to-night 
express. His 
Highness knows it.” 

“ And you — are you 
not going to contradict 

“ I ? My friend, not 
so. I am going to drink 
to the health of the Prin- 

He raised a glass and 
touched mine. His boyish 

1 1 ir story. 

* ^ Here was another, I said, 
ready to risk all for a 
i woman’s smile. 

f An hour later he 

passed me out himself 
c,’ HE SAID." through the officers’ gate. 

I found my carriage 
in the lane behind the 
palace and drove straight .to old Joseph’s 
house. Three days afterwards I was in 
Switzerland. 

And the letter ? Why, has not all Europe 
read of the elopement from the Neuer Hof, 
and of a lovers’ marriage in a little church 
upon the borders of Lake Geneva? 



What is the Finest View in the Kingdom ? 

GREAT ARTISTS’ OPINIONS. 

ful view — the most perfect piece of land- 
scape — in the kingdom ? '' It will be noted 
by the zealous searcher after the picturesque 
that not a single one of the fifteen talented 
painters to whom the question was addressed 
coincides with another in his choice. To 
begin with, that veteran artist, Mr. B. W. 
Leader, R.A., whose knowledge of Great 
Britain's scenic wealth is on a par with his 
great ability to delineate it, writes as follows : 
“ In my opinion the most picturesque 
locality in the British Isles is the neighbour- 
hood of Bettws-y-Coed. There a limdscape 
painter can find every variety of scenery, 
placid rivers, rocky streams, deep gorges, 
waterfalls, and wild mountains. In the 
valley are quiet meadows, corn and hay 
fields, small farms and cottages, dotted about. 









‘ WHERE PEACEFUL WATERS GLIDE." By B. W. LEADER, R.A* 

Reprodpccd by permission ot the Manchester Whitworth Institute. 


T is said that when the great 
French landscape painter, 
Corot, visited London he was 
taken by his host, a still- 
surviving member of the Royal 
Academy, to observe the 
prospect from Hampstead Heath. He was 
taken completely by surprise. 

“ It is beautiful — it is unique 1 " he 
ejaculated. “ Nowhere in Europe is there 
a more charming landscape. And so near 
the world's greatest capital, too. I never 
could have believed it." 

Not infrequently do poets bestow the 
most extravagant eulogies upon some 
combination of “ sylvan shade and glassy 
mere, winding burn and vernal slope," wliich 
they proceed to celebrate in verse. But the 



painter, as a rule, proceeds more warily. He 
is not so quirk U : volunteer an expression of 
an opinion as to whether one particular 
landscape is pre-eminently superior to 
another. Yet this by no means implies that 
he is without an opinion in the matter, and 
this fact lends all the more interest to the 
expressions of a preference by nearly all the 
leading landscape painters of the day which 
we publish in this number of The Strand 
Magazine. To them we put the question, 
“What in your judgment is the most beauti- 

Vol. x»cvili:^-22. 


with their whitewashed walls sparkling in the 
sun ; there are also deep woods of birch and 
oak with many rocks and crags, small streams 
running through them, with miniature water- 
falls and still pools reflecting the ferns 
and greenery above them. David Cox 
never tired of the place and visited it for 
many years in succession. Cr^^wick, Mark 
Anthony, and Alfred Hunt painted , some of " 
their best pic^res there. I know of no other 
locality where there is so much variety and 
beauty." Mr. Leader adds, “I send you a 
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photograph from a picture of mine, which I 
called ‘ Where Peaceful Waters Glide.' It is 
a scene on the River Conway, at Bettws-y- 
Coed." 

“It is all a question of temperament," 
remarked Mr. David Murray, A.R.A., one of 
the foremost landscape painters of the day. 
“ What one regards as beautiful, another may 
consider indifferent, if not actually ugly. 
Giving one's opinion on the very finest piece 
of landscape in the kingdom is also a question 


five years ago I have not finished it yet, 
and I cannot let it leave my hands until 
I am completely satisfied with it." The 
picture, expressly photo^aphed for The 
Strand Magazine in its present state, 
shows the river near Aberdeen, and 
is in itself perhaps the most masterly 
achievement of the artist's brush. “ As 
an evidence of my impartiality, how- 
ever," continued Mr. Murray, “ I must say 
that some of the finest scenery I know of is 
to be found in the vicinity of Ringwood, 



** THE DON ABUNE BALGOWNIE.” By DAVID MURRAY, A.R.A. 

of temperament. I confess I have a very Hants, and of quite a different character, and 

great deal of diffidence in choosing out one I fully agree with Mr. Clausen as to the value 

particular view amongst many beautiful views of sky and clouds in a landscape. Beautiful 

and saying that I consider it the very best clouds can make even a dull view seem 

Yet I am willing to admit that the places I beautiful for the nonce. But as to the veiy 

visit I consider at the time to be the best, or finest view,” he added, withagesture towards 

I should not go there tg jiaiint. On the the lovely valley of the Don, with its rich and 

•fhole, the view to which I turn with the varied autumn foliage, ‘‘well, if I hadn't 

pjleasure, and which has perhaps given thought that was the finest, would I have 

ine tb€ g^test pleasure as well as the'greatest painted i t ? ” 

is that of ‘The Don abune 

ip^pwpie,' m Aberdeenshire. You see, “I have seen so many beautiful views in 
faJlhough I eSjbibited it at the Royal Academy the kingdom," said Mr. J. MacWhirter, R. A., 
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“ that I confess the difficulty of making a 
selection is very great. But, of course, to 
me the very finest landscapes are to be found 
in Scotland, although I am by no means 
bigoted in my preference, for I find all Italy 
beautiful also. Indeed, so far as I am con- 
cerned, I would restrict the field of ray 


scenery. Mr, East writes to The Strand : 
“What is the most picturesque locality or 
the most perfect piece of landscape in these 
islands ? It is a difficult question to answer, 
since there are so many beautiful places in 
England, each having its own peculiar beauty 
— the valley of the Thames in June, or the. 



‘ THE BIRCH WOODS OF ARRAN.’* By J. MacWHIRTER, R.A. 

By permission of Messrs. Frost & Reed, Art Pulilishcrs, of Bristol, Clifton, and London, who are publishing an 

etching of important size. '' 


favourite scenery to all Scotland and all 
Italy. If compelled to narrow down my 
choice to two or three examples I have no 
hesitation in saying that what has impressed 
me most is the view up Glen Sannox, near 
Corrie, in the Island of Arran, showing the 
birch wood and sea. This view I have 
painted under the title of ‘ The Birch Woods 
of Arran.* Then I must not omit the 
strikingly beautiful Glen Affric in Inverness- 
shire, with its- forest of birches and its com- 
bination of sylvan beauty and mountain 
grandeur, and all round about Aviemore, 
where I have w<>rked for the last two 
seasons.** 

There are few more talented landscape 
painters or greater connoisseurs of world- 
scenery than Mr. Alfred East, A. R, A., who 
has, in diis year's Academy, testified to his 
catholicity by painting a picture of Japanese 


Cumberland hills in winter, or the wooded 
glade in the rich calm of autumn ; but the 
one which is in my mind as I write is the 
Valley of the Wye at Tintern, in the goldeigi 
light of an October day. This was the 
scene beloved of Wordsworth, and celebrated 
in his ‘ Lines Written Above Tintem * ; — 

Those steep and lofty cliffs 
That on a wild secluded scene impress 
Thoughts of moie deep seclusion ; and connect 
The landscape with the quiet of the sky. 

I painted a picture of this view, which was 
in last year's Academy, from the wooded 
hillside above the village. You may re- 
member that Turner painted it from the 
meadow on the left of the river." Of this 
view Murray's Handbook renmrks: “It is 
one of the most remarkable fed beautiful 
views in England — not surpassed in grandeur 
by any other river scene in EuJi^pe.” 

After all, although Mr. Leader go^ to 
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Wales for the finest view, Messrs. Murray 
and MacWhirter to Scotland, and Mr. East to 
the West of England, the finest view itself 
is really largely helped by meteorological 
conditions. 

Mountains and valleys there be in the clouds 
No fool hath trod nor eye beheld below. 


is, I think, that there should be an extensive 
view, and the charm which this possesses for 
us is not so much that we can see so far and 
see so many things as that we can see the 
effect of light and of clouds upon the earth.” 

“ How can I answer your question,” re- 



‘TlNTKRN -VALLEy OF THE WYE.' 


Hy ALFRED EAST, A.R.A. 


On this point Mr. George Clausen, A.R.A., 
writes : — 

I fancy one could find the finest scenery 
in the places where Turner painted and from 
the points of view which he chose. But I 
do not think the beauty of landscape depends 
so much on the configuration of the ground 
or on the actual facts of any place as on the 
effects of light or atmosphere under which it 
f be seen. The finest view may look 
Mthmg:<at all on a bad day, and the most 
; ordinary, and commonplace scene may be 
'•mafic beautiful by its lighting. The chief 
element in. beautiful landscape (in Nature) 


marked Mr. J. Farquharson, A.R.A., “when, 
so far as I am concerned as a painter of 
landscape, I rarely, if ever, reproduce any 
single scene, but rather a composite of 
scenes ? I take a clump of trees from one, 
a mountain from another, a cottage from a 
third, and so build up my ideal view. Yet I 
admit there are certain species of landscape 
which would appeal to one painter tempera- 
ment and not to another. I have in mind 
two views which seem to me singularly fine, 
and yet none of my brother artists might 
choose them. One is a view on. the coast of 
Gribun, in Mull, where the high, projecting 
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“MOUNTAINS WITH CRACiS.” 

masses of granite have a picturesque colour- 
ing not elsewhere found. 'Fhis view I have 
painted under the title ‘ Mountains with 
Crags.’ Another landscape I think especially 
fine is of Loch Duich, in Inverness-shire.” 

Than Mr. Yeend King, R.I., few landscape 


Uy j. farquharson, a.r.a. 

painters in the kingdom are more popular or 
have a better right to be heard in such a 
matter. “ I should not have thought,” he 
writes, ‘‘ that any question put to me would 
have given me such difficulty to answer as ; 
‘ What in your judgment is the most perfect 
piece of landscape in these islands ? ’ 1 can 



“TIME AND TibK.” (THE MOUTH OF THE DART.) By YEEND KING, R.I. 

Copyright. By perinhuiion ^ Messrs. Latig;sdorff & Co., 19, St. Dunstan’s Hill, E.C., who puhlish a large photogniivurf < 
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think of a score of beautiful places, but can- 
not give the preference to one. Had I seen 
less of my native land the choice might have 
been easier. My memory wanders north, 
south, east, and west, over England, Wales, 
and Scotland, but leaves me unable to answer 
the question. * 

“ I can only give what are in my opinion 
some of the most beautiful scenes. English 
rivers : The Thames at Streatley, now spoiled 
by the modern buildings, and at Pangbourne. 
The Kennet, between 'I'heale and Newbury. 
The Avon, under Bredon Hill. For rock 
and stream, the Lyn in North Devon, above 


Scottish Society of Water-Colour Painters, 
Sir Francis Powell, R.W.S., writes : — 

“To name what I consider the most^ 
picturesque landscape in the British Isles’ 
seems an exceedingly difficult task, for many 
scenes might each lay claim to being most 
beautiful in its particular charm — one for its 
mountain glory, another for the lox eliness of 
its distant view, while the sweetness of its 
river-banks might win the honour for a rural 
scene. 

“But on consideration I think I have 
been most impressed with the grandeur and 
picturesque features of Loch Scavaig in the 








‘ LOCH SCAVAIG.” 


Bv SIR FRANCIS POWELL, P.R.S.W. 
Reproduced hy permission of J. A. Dunn, Esq. 


Watersmeet, near the little village of 
Brendon, and in South Devon the Dart 
near Dartmouth Castle. For the perfection of 
Lake scenery, Derwent Water at Borrowdale. 
For Welsh mountain scenery, the view of 
Moel Siabod and the Llcdr Valley from the 
viaduct near the Herons' Pool. Highlands— 
the view looking down the Dee from the 
Brig .o’ Dee, with Loch Nagar in the 
distance.’’ 

' Mr. King, after due consideration, .selected 
itWP of landscape, as painted by him, 
ibri the purposes of this article, one of which, 
shewing the Dart near Dartmouth Castle, w^e 
;^pri3duce. • 

I'he talifented President of the Royal 


Isle of Skye, a place I have visited many 
times and always with recurring admiration.” 

Mr. Harry Hine, R.I., thus answers our 
question: “I know of no more beautiful 
view in this country than the view of 
Durham from near the level of the railway ; 
or the north-west view of St. Alban’s Abbey 
and town before its restoration.” 

A painter of English scenery with a large 
following of admirers is Mrs. Helen Allingham, 
R.W.S., whose charming series of water-colour 
drawings in ‘‘Happy England” unfold before 
us a real fairyland of rural quaintness and 
colour.; “I am afraid,” said Mrs. Allingham, 
“ that my knowledge of our own country is 
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Reproduced by permission of the Artist. 


Bv HARRY HINE, R.I. 


very limited. I have painted chiefly in 
Surrey, Kent, Dorset, Middlesex, Bucks, 
Gloucestershire, and the Isle of Wight ; also 
in the neighbourhood of Whitby a little. 
Elach of these counties has to me its own 
charm. Nevertheless,” she went on, I am 
bound to say there is one kind of scenery 
which has an irresistible fascination for me, 
it is so thoroughly, so charmingly English, 


and nowhere is it to be /ound in such per- 
fection as in Surrey. I think no cottages 
beat the Surrey cottages, and this view, which 
The Strand is at liberty to reproduce, I 
select as the best.” 

That popular landscape painter, Mr. C. E. 
Johnson, R.L, writes: “The stretch of 
country in Sussex from Pul borough and 
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A CHARMING BIT OF SURREY SCENERY. 
R«produc«d by permission df Messrs. A. & C. Blftck. 


By MRS. HELEN ALLINGHAM, R.W.S. 
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“AUTUMN ON THE WYE.” IW C. E. JOHNSON, R.l. 

Reproduced by permission of Mr. Arthur Lucas, 38, Baker .Street, W., publislier of the larfte en>;r.'iving. 


Amberley to Arundel is, in my mind, the River W ye above Chei)st(nv, the Avon at 
most beautiful I h§ve yet seen in England. Clifton, and the 'I'hames from Richmond Hill.” 
In Scotland mv preference lies between 

Glencoe, Loch Cornish in Skye, and the 'I'he choice of Mr. James Orrock, R.I., 
'Irossach-s, with Ix)ch Katrine and Ix)eh lies in Yorkshire, and is represented in the 
Aehray included. As regards the river scenery beautiful view from the artist’s brush given 
in England, I should give the palm to the herewith. 



■ WtVAyUC ABBBY/ Bv JAMES ORROCK, R.I. 

Reproduced by permission of the Artist. 
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“ HARVEST ON THE WELSH HILLS.” Bv H. CLARENCE WHAITK, R.W.S. 


Several of our painters would seem to 
“follow the lead of Leader’^ (as Mr. 
Whistler once slyly remarked) and go to 
Wales for a selection^ and of such is Mr. 
H. Clarence Whaite, R.W.S., President of the 
Royal Cambrian Academy. 

“ In re])ly to your question,” writes Mr. 
Whaite, “ I have no hesitation in saying that 
the most })erfect and grandest scenery in 
this country is to be found amongst our 
mountains and Wales, perhaps, the grandest 


of all - -espijcially around Snowdon, where 
the landscape remains in all its native wild- 
ness.” With this opinion Mr. Whaite sends 
u.s his charming “ Harvest on the Welsh 
Hills” as an example of* what he considers 
the finest scenery in Britain. 

Few landscape artists have a wider scope 
than Mr. Matthew Hale, R.W.S., who, with 
all his knowledge of the picturesque wealth of 
the British Lslands, finds his happiest inspira- 


<LOCH MAREE-SUNSET.” 

VoK X)^viU,--29 


Bv W. MATTHEW HALK, R.W.3, 
Reproduced by permiiision of the ArtUt, 
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tibn in the Scottish Highlands. Mr. Hale's 
choice is Loch Maree at sunset — a choice 
which v/ill commend itself to all of our 
readers who have been privileged to view 
this fine bit of scenery. 

Mr. R. Thorne-Waite, R.W.S., writes : 
“ I beg to say that the locality I consider 
the most picturesque in Great Britain is 
the Down country in Sussex and Kent.” 


following passage in a letter written by the 
illustrious Constable, to be found in his 
“ Life ” : Our little drawing-room (in Well 
Walk, Hampstead) commands a view unsur- 
passed in Europe ” ? It is true it is not the 
view northward, so admirably expressed in 
Mr. David Murray’s “ Hamp.stead’s Happy 
Heath,” but that looking southward, now, 
alas, blurred beyond repair. Constable’s 
‘‘finest view in Europe” took in London 



Reproduced by permission of the Artist, 


Pressed for a choice, this talented painter 
selected the view depicted in his picture, 
“ The Land of Far Distances— Kent,” which 
is now on exhibition at the New Gallery. 

So far, then, no great English landscape 
painter of to-day is found to agree with M. 
Corot, that the view from Hampstead Heath 
is the landscape par excellence. Ix)ndoners, 
of course, will feel flattered at the distin- 
guished Frenchman’s encomium, while the 
rest of the kingdom will, doubtless, attribute 
it to a limited knowledge of the manifold 
scenic perfections which the kingdom has 
to offer. 

* But what then will be said of the 


itself. “The dome of St. Paul’s in the air 
seems to realize Michael Angelo’s words on 
seeing the Pantheon, ‘I will build such a 
thing in the sky ! ’ ” 

But we must not seek for an opinion 
among.st the masters of landscape in tl^,‘ 
past, or we shall be still more perplexed it 
award the palm. Turner’s favourite view; is 
said to have been at Totnes on the Dart, a 
picture of which he left to the nation, but 
again, as Mr. Clausen .say.s, it is the “ effects 
of light and atmosphere ” which are the chief 
features of Turner’s canvfises, and which 
contribute so much to make what each 
painter, as well as each poet, regards as the 
finest view in Britain, 


New Fun and Frolic. 

Written and Illustrated by James Scott. 


HE roundabout, switchback, 
revolving -wheel, water -chute, 
topsy-turvy railway, and such 
forms of fun and frolic des- 
tined to afford enjoyable ex- 
citement, are so popular that 
4t.is surprising the attention of inventors 
has not been more strongly attracted to such 
subjects. The number of ingenious devices 
and contrivances of this kind is practically 
unlimited. I have 
been occupied dur- 
ing several months 
in collecting suit- 
able suggestions of 
the kind, and I 
am led to the 
belief that some 
of the examples 
may shortly be 
constructed for the 
gratification of 
pleasure-seekers. 

Incidentally I 
may. mention that 
I had included 
during the earlier 
preparation of this 
article an illustra- 
tion of a round- 
about of flying-fish 
almost identical 
with that of Sir 
Hiram Maxim’,s, 
now so familiar 
to the public. This 
I have been com- 
pelled to omit on 
account of my 
desire being to illustrate new ideas, and not 
•established devices which readers could 
personally visit and inspect. 

Turning our attention to the illustrations I 
will begin with a roundabout of a quite novel 
character, to seen — partially seen, I should 
rather say— -in No. i.. Imagine a huge 
oblong box placed on end, fifty feet or so 
high, and you have the superstructure of the 
contrivance. Its upper end and sides would 
be.formed to represent the banks and sur- 


roundings of a river and waterfall, aided by 
growing plants, the appearance of distance 
being secured by painted scenery just behind 
the dummy island. Interior machinery would 
actuate a roundabout, consisting of a set of 
canoes, and water would be allowed to 
rush in great volume from behind the 
scenery, round the island, and over the 
“box,” to resemble a powerful waterfall. 
All parts, except the canoes, could be con- 
cealed from view, 
and if the trans- 
parency of the 
water chanced to 
prevent an effec- 
tive illusion, vari- 
ous parts could be 
painted to appear 
,as submerged rocks 
and plants. Ener- 
getic Indians, em- 
ployed to appa- 
rently control the 
movements of the 
canoes, would lend 
a natural complete- 
ness to the fun, 
which would con- 
sist of experiencing 
the sensation of 
rushing headlong 
to the edge of the 
fall, and escaping 
de.struction over it 
as though by a 
miracle. The noise 
of the rushing water 
and the giddy height 
would increase the 
excitement, and I am sure that anyone peer- 
ing over the edge of the fall would realize to 
the full extent the anxiety and beauty of 
prospect derivable from being placed in a 
similar and actual position in wild country. 

The popular “ great wheel ” claims a 
modified counterpart in No. 2 , which, how- 
ever, varies from its progenitor jn many 
important ways. Of courscj though I show 
a rather scanty number of cars or carriages 
on the disc, these features could be alter^ 




NC. 1.— CANOEING ON THE VERGE OR A CATARACT, 
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NO. 2.— A TRAVELLING “ DIG WHEEL." 


to suit requirements. A central tower, 
the whole, or merely the upper portion, of 
which is so constructed as to permit it 
to revolve easily, is intended to sustain 
a projecting axle, which also should be 
capable of turning round and round. 
When the complete apparatus was set in 
motion the wheoi would travel over a 
circularly-outlined area of wide diameter, 
thus affording the novelty of change of 
position not possible with the original form 
of wheel, and views from a considerable height 



- could thus be obtained of the 

surrounding country from all 
points of the compass. 

Unrestrained parachuting is 
denied to ordinary mortals, 
while being especially danger- 
ous to professional beings ; 
therefore, some method by 
which such a sport could be 
indulged in without undue 
risks, at the same time that 
it afforded a tolerable imita- 
tion of the real performance, 
might be >velcome, and this 
we have shown in No. 3. 

I The parachute would be 
I borne upon a strong pro- 
jecting arm, weighted at its 
junction with the tower, the 
weight travelling in a deep 
channel fixed spirally around the build- 
ing. Various hinges would permit this 
arm to turn against the walls, similar to the 



JfO, RRVOIVIKO PARACHUTI5, 


NO. 4.— A NEW FORM OF CYCLE-RACING. 

action of an ordinary crane, thus bringing the 
basket of the machine within access of 
would-be occupants, who would need a 
special alighting and embarking platform for 
their use. Whether the parachute were made 
to fold upon occasion or not is a minor 
matter. When once started on its journey 
■ from the top it would career spirally around 
the structure, the gradually expanding area 
of the lower portion of which would avoid a 
too precipitate descent. 

Bicycle-racing round the rim of a gigantic 
basin, according to the process illustrated in 
No. 4, will possess inherent possibilities of 
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arousing keen fun and excitement. The 
object itself, composed as a curved-bottomed 
wooden structure, sufficiently weighted to be 
prevented from accidentally toppling over 
when excessive strain is brought to bear on 
any portion of 
it, is to be 
capable of re- 
volving in a 
concrete de- 
pression of 
the ground. 

A pair of 
modified bi- 
cycles, inti- 
mately at- 
tached to, and 
held perpetu- 
ally upright 
by, connec- 
tions radiating 
from the cen- 
tral fliig-staff, 
will travel in 
a furrow on the rim of the howl, each 
being free of movement independently of 
its fellow. A couple of intending racers 
must mount upon the machines (by means of 
steps) when stationed at equal distances 
apart, and the game consists of one over- 
taking his companion and dabbing a mark 
on his back with the assistance of a pow- 
der-puff or 
other utensil. 

“Roars of 
laughter” 
w o u 1 d u n - 
doubtedly be 
caused as the 
racers became 
stimulated to 
prowess. In 
the case of 
either gaining 
upon the 
other the in- 
creased weight 
of their bodies 
would lower 
that paVticu4ar 
side of the 
bowl to an ex- 
cessive extent, 
and, of course, 
render it a .more difficult task for the losing 
man to pioceed, as his track would then rise 
in front of him, and also render the gainer’s 
task a progressively easier one. Meantime the 
erttire bowl would gyrate, continuing to spin 


as long as the machines travelled thereon. 
Up and down, round and round, threatening 
to fall entirely off— only apparently, though 
— the game would become an exceedingly 
bewildering one, just of the character 

to indued" 
jovial holiday- 
makers to in- 
dulge their 
animal spirits. 

A water 
race of a dis- 
tinctly novel 
character is 
pictured in 
No. s- It is 
safe to con- 
jecture that 
motion by 
this means 
would be a 
slow, tortuous, 
but neverthe- 
less exhilarat- 
ing, process. Each participant occupies a 
seated and strapi>ed-in position in a curious 
frame-work which is buoyed up on the water 
through the agency of ^ couple of hollow 
cylinders, his feet being furnished with 
blades, like snow-shoes, of large dim nsions. 
Hy vigorously striking the surface of the 
water with the pedal instruments a slight for- 
ward advance 
could be en- 
sured, but if 
the motions of 
the feet were 
not made in 
unison a vacil- 
lating progress 
would result, 
the operator 
being turned 
to either the 
right or the 
left out of his 
intended 
course accord- 
ing to the de- 
gree of irregu- 
larity given 
by his foot- 
strokes. Prac- 
tice in this 
sport, as with every occupation, whether frivol- 
ous or serious, would enable the performer to 
gain a certain amount of plj^^ficiency. Per- 
fected racers could, by striking the surface 
with the whole areas of the blades, lift them- 



NO. 5.— RACING ON WATER. 



NO. 6.— A “maypoi.e top.'* 
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selves, as it were, up and onward. At any 
rate, a possibility of affording keen and inno- 
cent pleasure to the toilers and moilers of the 
country lurks within this simple apparatus. 
Experience might call for the adoption of 



NO. 7.— RIDING ON THE BOUNCING BALLS. 

larger cylinders ; but, of course, that is purely 
a matter of detail, and does not in any way 
affect the object of the suggestion. I fancy 
the wearing of goloshes and mackintoshes, 
for a purpose too obvious for further mention, 
would be a necessary accompaniment to this 
form of racing. 

It is really remarkable that 
the familiar everyday trifles 
of motion have hitherto 
escaped the attentions of 
promoters of amusements. 

I illustrate two adaptations 
of very ordinary toys to the 
purpose of enlarged perform- 
ance, one of which is a mag- 
nified peg-top, to be seen in 
No. 6 . When it is wound up, 

. its “ string — to consist of a 
wire rope — will be attached 
to a motor-car, which will, 
when speedily run, unwind 
the object and cause it to gyrate very rapidly 
— too rapidly, perhaps, to suit some consti- 
tutions. Upon its upper flattened surface 
will extyid^ltind of maypole, and by persons 
hsuiging upon dangling cords all varieties of 
moyepept can be indulged in. It can even 
be pat at a certain period all upper 


connections are temporarily removed, when 
it will surely be a unique experience to be 
upon a contrivance spinning upon a simple 
point. 

A companion idea, based on another toy, 
is portrayed in No. 7 . I'hese curious effects 
are obtained by copying on a large scale the 
antics of indiarubber balls. The weight of 
the passengers would be expected to retard 
their upward movements to such an extent 
that the heights to which they would bounce 
when compared with those obtainable with 
quite small specimens would be very far less 
in proportion. Even so, I am inclined to 
think that much fun could be extracted from 
them. The seating accommodation of the 
passengers must of necessity, to ensure 
proper equilibrium, be disposed of at an 
elevation a little lx*low the middle of the 
spheres. Each ball would slide down a sloping 
guide- way, slightly hollowed out to^ pi event 
the ball from being tipped over the sides, 
and after a drop of a few feet would go 
springing and bouncing along until 4ts simply- 
obtained energy is slowly exhausted. 

Contrivances of this kind possess the 
advantage that, after their first cost of con- 
struction, little outlay would be necessary for 
putting them into action. There would be 
no need of either steam power, electricity, 
mechanical influence, nor even manual 
labour, apart from the initial one of starting 
each ball on its downward journey. 

Sweethearts deserve some thoughtful atten- 
tion, so, in accordance with this laudable 
object, in No. 8 is displayed a contrivance 







modelled on 
the imple- 
ment knowm as a lazy tongs,” which will be 
familiar to all readers. Concealed machinery is 
intended so to operate a length of trellis as to 
cause it to expand and shut up alternately, 
bringing a couple of chairs and their occupants 
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successively together and apart. Zest could 
be added to the process by requesting one 
partner to grab some trifle — such as a 
bouquet of flowers — from the other during 
the momentary reunion. This apparatus 
appears to be rather intricate in the con- 
struction of the chairs, though really not so. 
I may say, however, that full allowance is 
made in its connections with the trellis in 
order to permit all parts to act properly 
and uniformly. 

While we are being disappointed of aerial 
exercise on account of the failure of aeronauts 
to meet a popular demand for flying-machines 
adapted to the pursuit of pleasure, we may 
derive some consolation if we adopt the 
proposal outlined in No. 9, which un- 
doubtedly presents a rather grotesque, if 
not really ludicrous, form of achievement. 
•But where mere fun is concerned we are 
surely allowed a 
liberal license of 
modification from 
‘ natural models. See- 
ing. that considerable 
difficulty would be 
presented in striving 
to stride an undis- 
figured or unmuti- 
lated butterfly of 
gigantic proportions, 
e-ven could one such 
be properly construc- 
ted to fulfil Its des- 
tined motions, the 
inventor must not 
be rebuked for sug- 
gesting that a travel- 


ler’s legs should penetrate the insect’s wings* 
Granted this much, I will proceed w'ith my 
description, omitting tedious details which, 
though important,* are not called for in 
a popular notice. The hollow bodies are 
intended to travel along a wire which 
passes completely through them, and this, 
by precluding the use of supporting posts 
for the wire, limits its length to com- 
paratively short extents. Secure balance 
of the passenger is to be obtained by 
means of a weighted framework suspended 
beneath the “insect,” and held between two 
side guide-lines. Pedalling would impart 
strong motions to the wings, the action of 
which would be to cause the apparatus 
to .slide forward on the wire. Here I may 
mention the fact that the movements of a 
fly’s wings are diagonal, and not simply up and 
down ; thus they have a backward stroke of 
much force, in addi- 
tion to a lifting 
tendency, and this, 
of course, quickly 
sends them forward. 

Such a pastime 
as this could be so 
c^)ntrived as to 
become a really 
pretty spectacle. 
Gorgeous colours and 
gilding, fla.shing in 
motion in the sun- 
light, would, I am 
sure, be regarded as 
very desirable addi- 
tions to a pleasure- 
ground. 
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CHAPTER XV. 

R. CHALK'S foot had scarcely 
touched the deck of the 
schooner when Mr. Tredgold 
seized him by the arm and, 
whispering indistinctly in his 
ear, hurried him below. 

Get your arms out of the cabin as quick 
as you can," he said, sharply. “ Then follow 
me up on deck." 

Mr. Chalk, trembling violently, tried to 
speak, but in vain. A horrid clanking noise 
sounded overhead, and with the desperation 
of terror he turned into the new cabin and, 
collecting his wea[)ons, began with frantic 
haste to load them. Then he dropped his 
rifle and sprang forward with a loud cry as 
he heard the door close smartly and the key 
turn in the lock. 

He stood gazing 
stupidly at the door 
and listening to the 
noise overhead. The 
clanking ceased, and 
was succeeded by a 
rush of heavy feet, 
above which he heard 
Captain Brisket shout- 
ing hoarsely. He threw 
a despairing glance 
around his prison, and 
then looked up at the 
skylight. It was not 
big enough to crawl 
through, but he saw 
that by standing on 
the table he could get 
his head out. No less 
clearly he saw how 
easy it would be for a 
mutineer to hit it. 

Huddled up in a 
corner of the cabin he 
tried to think. Tred- 
gold and Stobell were 
strangely silent, and even the voice of Brisket 
had ceased. The suspense became unbear- 
able. \3"heft suddenly a faint creaking and 
straining of timbers apprised him of the fact 
that the Emily was under way. 

Hei^piang to hi? feet and beat heavily 


upon the door, but it was of stout wood 
and opened inwards. Then a bright idea, 
the result of reading sensational fiction, 
occurred to him, and raising his rifle to his 
shoulder he aimed at the lock and pulled 
the trigger. 

The noise of the explosion in the small 
cabin was deafening, but, loud as it was, 
it failed to drown a cry of alarm outside. 
The sound of heavy feet and of two or 
three bodies struggling for precedence up 
the comiianion - ladder followed, and Mr. 
Chalk, still holding his smoking rifle and 
regarding a splintered hole in the centre 
of the panel, wondered whether he had hit 
anybody. He slipped in a fresh cartridge 
and, becoming conscious of a partial 
darkening of the skylight, aimed hastily at 


a face which appeared there. The face, 
which bore a strong resemblance to that 
of Mr. Stobell, disappeared with great 
suddenness. 

“ He's gone clean off his head," said (^ap- 
tain Brisket, as Mr. Stobell staggered back. 
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' Mad as a March har^^Siaid Mr. Tredgold, 
shivering ; ^*it*s a wonder he didn^t have 
one of us just now. Gall down to him that 
it's all right, StobelL” 

Call yourself,” said that gentleman, 
shortly. 

Get a stick and raise the skylight,” said 
Tredgold. 

Aloud report sounded from below. Mr. 
Chalk had fired a second and successful shot 
at the lock. 

“What's he doing?” inquired Stobell, 
blankly. 

A sharp exclamation from Captain Brisket 
was the only reply, and he turned just as Mr. 
Chalk, with a rifle in one hand and a revolver 
in the other, appeared on deck. The 
captain's cry was echoed forward, and three 
* of the crew dived with marvellous skill into 
the forecastle. The boy and two others 
dashed into the galley so hurriedly that the 
cook, who was peeping out, was borne back- 
» wards on to the stove and kept there, the 
things he said in the heat of the moment 
being attributed to excitement and attract- 
ing no attention. Tredgold, Brisket, and 
Stobell dodged behind the galley, and 
Mr. Chalk was left to gaze in open- 


.Diickett, arid Mr. 
him, contorted his fa^ 
shrank back appalled. He looked about biifer 
and saw that they weire now in open water 
and drawing gradually away from the land 
1'he stillness and mystery became unbeiMrable, 
and with an air of resolution he codced fats 
rifle and proceeded with infinite caution to , 
stalk the galley. As he weathered it, with 
his finger on the trigger, Stobell and the; 
others stole round the other side mA:-: 
making a mad break aft, stumbled dowxt thri 
companion-ladder and secured themselves 
below. 

“Has everybody gone mad?” inquired 
Mr. Chalk, approaching the mate again. ,, 

“Everybody except you, sir,” said Mri 
Duckett, with grear politeness. 

Mr. Chalk looked forward again and neatly 
dropped his rifle as he saw three or four 
tousled heads protruding from the galley. 
Instinctively he took a step towards Mr. 
Duckett, and instinctively that much-endiulng 
man threw up his hands and cried to him 
not to shoot. Mr. Chalk, pale of face and 
trembling of limb, strove to reassure him. 

“ But it's pointing towards me,” said the 


mouthed wonder at the shrinking 
figure of Mr. Duckett at the wheel. 
They regarded each other in silence, 
until a stealthy step behind Mr. 
Chalk made him turn round 
smartly. Mr. Stobell, who 
was stealing up to secure 
him, dodged hastily be- 
hind the mainmast. 

“ Stobell ! ” cried Mr. 

Chalk, faintly. 

“It's all right,” said 
the other. 

Mr. Chalk regarded 
his proceedings in 
amazement. “ What are 
you hiding behind the 
mast for ? ” he inquired, 
stepping towards him. 

Mr. Stobell made no 
reply, but wicl^an agility 
hardly <to 
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mate, ** Ami y0tiVe got your finger on the 
tngger/^ 

Mr. Chalk apologized. 

What Ad Tredgold and Stobell run away 
for ? ” he demanded. 

Mr. Duckett said that perhaps they were — 
like himself— nervous of firearms. He also, 
in reply to further questions, assured him 
that the mutiny was ah affair of the past, 
and, fining confidence, begged him to hold 
the wheel steady for a moment. Mr. Chalk, 
stfll, clinging to his weapons, laid hold of it, 
and the mate, running to the companion, 
called to those below. Led by Mr. Stobell 
they came on deck. 

“ It’s all over now,” said Tredgold, sooth- 
irigly. 

*^As peaceable as lambs,” said Captain 
Brisket, taking a gentle hold of the rifle, 
while Stobell took the revolver. 

Mr. Chalk smiled faintly, and then looked 
rpgnd in trepidation as the inmates of the 
galley drew near and scowled at him 
curiously. 

“Get for’ard!” cried Brisket, turning on 
them sharply. “ Keep your own end o’ the 
ship. D’ye hear ? ” 

The men shuffled off slowly, keeping a 
wary eye on Mr. ^Chalk as they went, the 
knowledge of the tempting mark offered by 
their backs to an eager sportsman being 
apparent to all. 

“It’s all over,” said Brisket, taking the 
wheel from the mate and motioning to him to 
go away, “ and after your determination, sir, 
there’ll be no more of it, I’m sure.” 

“ But what was it ? ” demanded Mr. Chalk. 
“ Mutiny ? ” 

“Not exactly what you could call mutiny,” 
replied the captain, in a low voice. “A little 
mistake o’ Duckett’s. He’s a nervous man, 
and perhaps he exaggerated a little. But 
dpn’t allude to it again, for the sake of his 
feelings.” 

But somebody locked me in the cabin,” 
fWJfsisted Mr. Chalk, looking from one to the 
Otiier*^' ' , , 


Gapt^n Brisket hesitated. “ Did they ? ” 
he said, with a smile of perplexity. “ Did 
[hey ?; I gave orders that that door was to 
be kept locked when there was nobody in 
there, and I expect the cook did it by mistake 
aS; It’s been a chapter of acci- 

debits kllvthrp^^ must say, sir, that 

the determined way dame on deck was 

wonda^,f:' „ 

“ 1” mumured Mr. Tred- 


ft'Icnow him." attested Mr. Stobell 


continuing to re^rd Mr. Chalk with much 
interest. 

“ I can’t make head or tail of it,” com- 
plained Mr. Chalk. “ What about the 
ladies ? ” 

Captain Brisket shook his head dismally 
and pointed ashore, and Mr. Chalk, follow- 
ing the direction of his finger, gazed spell- 
bound at a figure which was signalling wildly 
from the highest point. Tredgold and 
Stobell, approaching the side, waved their 
handkerchiefs in response. 

“We must go back for them,” said Mr. 
Chalk, firmly. 

“ What 1 in this wind, sir ? ” inquired 
Brisket, with an indulgent laugh. “You’re 
too much of a sailor to think that’s possible, 
I’m sure ; and it’s going to last.” 

“We must put up with the disappoint- 
ment and do without ’em,” said Stobell. 

Mr. Chalk gazed helplessly ashore. “ But 
we’ve got their luggage,” he cried. 

“Duckett sent it ashore,” said Brisket. 
“ Thinking that there was men’s work ahead, 
and that the ladies might be in the way, he 
put it over the side and sent it back. And 
mind, believing what he did. I’m not saying 
he wasn’t in the right.” 

Mr. Chalk again professed his inability 
to make head or tail of the proceedings. 
Ultimately — due time having been given 
for Captain Brisket’s invention to get 
under way — he learned that a dyspeptic 
seaman, mistaking the mate’s back for that 
of the cook, had first knocked his cap over 
his eyes and then pushed him over. “And 
that, of course,” concluded the captain, 
“couldn’t be allowed anyway, but, seeing 
that it was a mistake, we let the chap off.” 

“There’s one thing about it,” said Tred- 
gold, as Chalk was about to speak; “it’s 
shown us the stuff you’re made of, Chalk.” 

“ He frightened said Brisket, solemnly. 
“ I own it. When I saw him come up like 
that I lost my nerve.” 

Mr. Chalk cast a final glance at the 
dwindling figure on the cliff, and then went 
silently below and stood in a pleasant reverie 
before the smashed door. He came to the 
same conclusion regarding the desperate 
nature of his character as the others ; and the 
nervous curiosity of the men, who took sly 
peeps at him, and the fact that the cook 
dropped the soup-tureen that evening when 
he turned and found Mr, Chalk ^ Jus elbow, 
only added to his satis6M3riqn|;^ 

He fell less heroic next^^nKjrm 
wind had freshened ^Hng the 
the floor of the sank 
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KSLT LESS HBEOIC NEXT MORNING.” 

fashion beneath his feet as he washed him- 
self. The atmosphere was stifling ; timbers 
creaked and strained, and boots and other 
articles rolled playfully about the floor. 

The strong, sweet air above revived him, 
but the deck was wet and cheerless and the 
air chill. Land had disappeared, and a 
tumbling waste of grey seas and a leaden sky 
was all that met his gaze. Nevertheless, he 
spdke warmly of the view to Captain Brisket, 
leather than miss which he preferred to miss 
his breakfast, contenting himself with half a 
i^scuit and a small cup of tea on deck. The 
^a^ell of fried bacon and the clatter of cups 
i^d saucers^c up from below. 

*3^0 heavy clouds disappeared and the 
iVauh came out The sea changed from grey 
to blue, and Ttedgold and Stobell, coming on 
deck after a gppd breakfast; arranged a couple 
ofch^s ^nd lat down to admire the scene. 
Aloft t|ie‘ri^ shoho white in the sun, 
and spars arid *rigg^ freaked musically. A 
little spray caiue over the 

bows ail the is|ho0t^^ iriet the seas. 

Hr,** said Captain 
t^een for some time 
e: a : with Stobell and 

3 i arid peaceful/* 



;'"Was\ga;^ 

at a brig to staftw^d, wl^/ | 
was magically di^ym 
the skies one moment 
blotted fiom view tJm next 
“ Nice fresh :SmeII,” said 
Tredgold, sniffing. “Havo 
a cigar, Chalk ?” 

Mr. Chalk shook his hoadi ; ■ 
and his friend, selectfeig ojjip 
from his case, lit it %ith^ " 
fusee that poisoned the 
sphere. ' 

“ None of us seem to be # 
sea-sick,” he remarked ,, 

“ Sea - sickness, sir,” said . 


Captain Brisket— “sea- 
ness is mostly imagination. 
People think they*re gbi^ 
to be bad, and they 
But there*s one certmn oum 
for it.” K, 

“Cure?” said Mr. ChhSk, 
turning a dull eye upon 
him. 

“ Yes, sir,” said Brisket with a warning ‘ 
glance at Mr. Stobell, who was grinning 
broadly. “ It’s old-fashioned and Fve heard 
it laughed at, but it’s se regular good old 
remedy. Mr. Stobell’s laughing at k,** he 
continued, as a gasping noise from that 
gentleman called for explanation, “but it’s 
true all the same.” 

“What is it?” inquired Mr. Chalk, with 
feeble impatience. 

“ Pork,” replied Captain Brisket with im- 
pressive earnestness. “ All that anybpdy*s 
got to do is to get a bit o’ pork — ^fat pork,: 
mind you— and get the cook to stick # 
into it and frizzle it, all bubbling and splutt^- 
ing, over the galley fire. Better stiUy do it 
yourself; the smell o’ the cooking 
part of ” 

Mr. Chalk-arose and, keeping his 1^ with 
difficulty, steadied himself for a momedt 
his hands on the companion, anddmppdirrid^' 
below. ' 

“There’s nothing like it,” said,wiski9t| V 
turning with a satisfied smile to Hr. StobeOy 
who was sitting with his hands on 
knees and rumbling with suppressed 
“It’s an odd thing, but, if a man’s disposed 
to be queer, you’ve only got to ta& 
that to finish him. Why talking ribblit 
fried bacon should be so bad for J: 
don’t know.” ■ ‘ 

“ Imagination,” ,)^d Treikold^ 
placidly. ' ^ 

\ . Brisket smili^:;TOd'-ti^ ;i%8irig;'^h}Sv]fe^ 
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scowjjiBjJ finely jat the helmsman, who was 
alsp QD the .bros^ grin. 

V . ^ Or^OHirse, it wants proper telling, *V he 
contiliS^ tumipg to Stobell. Did yon 
,iV^cc feis when I spoke of it bubbling 
arid’ ispjiitering over the galley lire ? 
re 

plied Mri Sto- 
bdl, laying his 
■ pipe carefully on 
the deck. 

“Some people 
tell you to tie 
the pork to a bit 
o' string after 
frying it,” said 
Brisket, “but 
that's what I call 
overdoing it. I 
think it's quite 
enough to de- 
scr i be its 
tjooking, don't 
you ? '* 

“Plenty,” 
said Stobell. 

“ Have one o' 
my matches,” 
he said, prof- 
fering his box 
to Tredgold, 
who was about to 
relight his cigar 
with a fusee. 

“Thanks, I 
prefer this,” said 
Tredgold 

Stobell put 
in his 

jiljla^lum^^ in his chair, gazed in a brood- 
:i%^6i^ion at the side. 

>^^^Talking about pork,”^ began Brisket, 

l^inds L - 

ain’t you got over that joke yet?” 

Mr. Stobell, glaring at him. “ Poor 
iiCMitecan’t help his feelings.” 

No, t>o,” said the captain, staring 

' ;^?eople can’t help being sea-sick,” said 
Stolbll, iiercdy. 

“ CeUltinly hot, sir,” a^eed the captain. 

; no disgrace m it,” continued Mr. 

“arid nothing 

.,fi>nt^ii^ut,it»,t^il;ean-'8ee.” v.- ■ ' 

'■E6i;':‘'sih the perplexed 
, , was, .^st going to mi^^ 

>jtohtl^,'ta|ki% about pn^k*— — 

, :if<i '^tpow'yotr Was,” l ^ooxaed Mr. Stobell, 



“ THE CAPTAIN AND MR. DUCKETT DISCUSSED WITH GREAT 
EARNESTNESS THE NATURE OF THE SECRET,” 


rising from his chair and lurching foriimrd 
heavily. “ D'ye think I couldn't hear you ? 

Prating, and prating, and pra ” 

He disappeared below, and the captain, 
after exchanging a significant grin with 
Mr. Tredgold, put his hands behind his 

back and began 
to pace the 
deck, musing 
solemnly on 
the folly of trust- 
ing to appear- 
ances. 

Sea - sickness 
wore off after a 
day or two, and 
was succeeded 
by the monotony 
of life on board 
a small ship. 
Week after week 
they saw nothing 
but sea and sky, 
and Mr. Chalk, 
thirsting for 
change, thought 
with wistful 
eagerness of the 
palm-girt islands 
of the Fijian 
Archipelago to 
which Captain 
Brisket had been 
bidden to steer. 
In the privacy 
of their own 
cabin the cap- 
tain and Mr. 
Duckett 4i% 
cussed 1 

earnestness the nature of the seciS/^ 
they felt certain was responsible"' i 

CHAPTER XVL 

It is an article of belief wkh s. ^ 
fashioned people that children shoiild'j 
no secrets from their parents, and, 
not a model father in every way, Mr. Vfcl^ts 
felt keenly the fact that his daughtetv wa^ 
keeping something from him. On two or 
three occasions since the date of sailing of 
the Fair Emily she had relieved her mind 
by throwing out dark hints of future pros*^ 
perity, and there wto no do^t tha^^ 
where in the houses she store 

of gold. With his left fbot g|u0 to the floor 
he had helped her lopk for a ^^^er)eign one 
day which bad "tolled from het pirsi^, aiid 





imte she had takeh her mother on expensive 
journeys to Tollmmsten 

Brooding over the lack of confidence dis- 
played by Selina, he sat on the side of her 
bed one afternoon glancing thoughtfully 
round the room. He was alone in the 
house, and now, or never, was his oppor- 
tunity. After an hour’s arduous toil he 
earned tenpence-halfpenny, and, rightly con- 
sidering that the sum was unworthy of the 
risk, put it back where he had found it, and 
sat down gloomily to peruse a paper which 
he had found secreted at the bottom of her 
box. 

Mr. Vickers was but a poor scholar, and 
the handwriting was deplorable. Undotted 
** i’s ” travelled incognito through the scrawl, 
and uncrossed “t’s” passed themselves off 
unblushingly as “I’s.” After half an hour’s 
steady work, his imagination excited by one 
or two words which he had managed to 
decipher, he abandoned the task in despair, 
and stood moodily looking out of the window. 
His gaze fell upon Mr. William Russell, 
standing on the kerb nearly opposite, with 
his hands thrust deep in his trouser-pockets, 
and, after a slight hesitation, he pushed open 
the small casement and beckoned him in. 

“ You’re a bit of a scholar, ain’t you, Bill ? ” 
he inquired. 

Mr, Russell said modestly that he had got 
the name for it. 

Again Mr. Vickers hesitated, but he had 
no choice, and his curiosity would brook no 
delay. With a strong caution as to secrecy, 
he handed the paper over to his friend. 

Mr. Russell, his brow corrugated with 
fhought, began to read slowly to himself. 
““ wigiting was certainly difficult, but the 
Ghifjg Mr. Vickers saw by the way his 
Ifl^ifi moved along the lines that he 
Dihquering it. By the slow but steady 
of Mr. Russell’s eyes and the 
tjopening of his mouth, he also saw 
cpntents were occasioning him con- 
"|e surprise. 

/hit dpes it say?” he demanded, 
asly. 

, Mr. Russell paid no heed. He gave vent 
tp’^|^!!:HttIe gtlri^iC of astonishment and went 
oxii TJhen iir s^Q#ed and looked up blankly. 

*^Well, Fm hanged 1^’ he said. 

What is i% ? ” pried Mr. Vickers. 

Mr. Russ|ll retd oh, and such exclama- 
tions as ‘‘ WelJi l^m jiggered ! ” “ Well, I’m 
’ blest ! o( a more complicated 

nature Oomiii|e4;^,^^^ issue from his lipk 
What’s it ail about ? ” shouted the excited 
MnA^cl^rf: 





Mr. Russell Ipok^ up ^ btu;ike4^,,him. 
“I can’t believe it,” he murmured 
like a fairy tale, ain't it ? What , 

of it?” , .V • 

The exasperated Mr. Vickers^ 
him back in bis chair, shouted 
ear until his friend, awaking to the \true ' 
position of affairs, turned to the beginning^; 
again and proceeded with much unctiim to^i 
read aloud the document that Mr. Tredgo^^; 
had given to Selina some months before f 
Mr. Vickers listened in a state of amazeinajt ' 
which surpassed his friend’s, and, the reading 
finished, besought him to go over it again. 
Mr. Russell complied, and having got to 
the end put the paper down and gazed 
enviously at his friend. 

“ yhu won’t have to do no more work,” b® 
said, wistfully. ; 

“Not if I ’ad my rights,” said Mr. Vickers. 

“ It’s like a dream, ain’t it ? ” 

“They bought a ship, so I ’card,” mur- 
mured the other ; “ they’ve got eight or nine 
men aboard, and they’ll be away pretty near 
a year. Why, Selina’ll ’ave a fortune.” 

Mr. Vickers, sitting with his legs stretched 
out stiffly before him, tried to think. “ A Ipt 
o’ good it’ll do me,” he said, bitterly. “ It’s 
young Joseph Tasker tlmt’ll get the benefit 
of it.” 

Mr. Russell whistled. “I’d forgot him,” 
he exclaimed, “ but I expect she only took 
him becos she couldn’t get anybody else.” 

Mr. Vickers eyed him sternly, but, reflect- 
ing that Selina was well able to fight her own 
battles, forbore to reply. 

“She must ha’ told him,” pursuejj 
Russell, following up a train of tbp^hi 
“Nobody in their senses would wi&i td 
marry Selina for anything else.” , ■ 

“ Ho 1 indeed,” said Mr. Vickers, opldly*' 

“ Unless they was mad,” admitted the 
other. “ What are you going to da abosttt 
it ?” he inquired, suddenly. : 

“ I shall think it over,” said Mr. Yipfcerei 
with dignity. “As soon as you’ve gone 1- 
shall -sit down with a quiet pipe i^d , 
what’s best to be done.” i ^ ^ 

Mr. Russell nodded approval. “ |%$bll»ng 
you do, you put the paper back 
got it from,” he said, warningl^. ; ' - 
“ I know what I’m about,” said Mt^ 

“ I shall think it over when you’re gorie ^ 
make up my mind what’s best to be 
“ Don’t you do nothing in a hurry,” a^$ed 
Mr. Russell, earnestly. “ I’m going to ti^iik 
it over,' too.” ' 

Mr. Vickers stoed at m 

“ You ? ” he ^sa^ 
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“Yes, me,” replied the other. “After all, years for nothing. Fm not going to let all 
what^s looks ? Looks ain^t everything.” that money slip through my lingers for want 

His friend looked bewildered, , and then of a little trying.” 
started furiously as the meaning of Mr. He began his courtship a few days after- 
RusselFs remark dawned upon him. He wards in a fashion which rendered Mr. 

began to feel like a miser beset by thieves. Vickers almost helpless with indignation. 

“YTiat age do you reckon you are, Bill?” In full view of Selina, who happened to be 
he inquired, after a long pause, standing by the door, he brought her unfor- 

“ Vm as old as I look,” replied Mr. tunate father along Mint Street, holding him 
Russell, simply, “and Tve got a young face, by the arm and addressing him in fond but 
Fd sooner it was anybody else than Selina ; severe tones on the surpassing merits of total 
but, still, you can’t ’ave everything. If she abstinence and the folly of wasting his 

children’s money on beer. 



** * I POUND 'iM INSIDE THE HORSE AND GROOM,* HE SAID.** 


dbn$ me before young Joseph I shall be “ they’ve got a new barmaid there, and the 
^urpriSOT.” pore gal wasn’t in the house arf an hour 

Mr. Vickers regarded him with undisguised afore she was serving him with beer. A pot, 
a^onishment. mind you.” 

‘ “I might ha’ married scores o’ times if Fd He shook his head in great regret at the 
liked,” said Mr. Russell, with a satisfied air. speechless Mr. Vickers, and, pushing him 
“ Do^’t you go doing nothing silly,” said inside his house, followed close behind. 

Mr. Vickers, uneasily. “ Selina can’t abear “ I^ok here, Bill Russell, I don’t want any 
yoUl^^oudiink too much. Why, she’s talking of your larks,” said Miss Vickers, recovering 
abou®iaH^ yoptig Joseph si^ the pledg herself. 

to ke^ ^ “Larks?” repeated Mr. Russell, with an 

^ objections aside, injured air. ^‘I’m a teetotaler, and it’s my 

jier/’ he said, with cheery duty to look after brothers that go astray.” 
kept ferrets all these He produced a pledge-card from his waist- 
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coat-pocket and, smoothing it out on . the 
table, pointed with great pride to his signa- 
ture. The date of the document lay under 
the ban of his little finger. 

“ rd just left the Temperance Hall,” con- 
tinued the zealot. “Tve been to three 
meetings in two days; they’d been talking 
about the new barmaid, and I guessed at 
once what brother Vickers would do, an* I 
rushed off, just in the middle of brother 
Humphrey’s experiences — and very interest- 
ing they was, too — to save him. He was 
just starting his second pot, and singing in 
between, when I rushed in and took the beer 
away from him and threw it on the floor.” 

wasn’t singing,” snarled Mr. Vickers, 
endeavouring to avoid his daughter’s eye. 

“ Oh, my dear friend ! ” .said Mr. Russell, 
who had made extraordinary progress in 
temperance rhetoric in a very limited time, 
“ that’s what comes o’ the drink ; it steals 
away your memory.” 

Miss Vickers trembled with wrath. “ How 
dare you go into public-houses after I told 
you not to?” she demanded, stamping her 
foot. 

“ We must ’ave patience,” said Mr. Russell, 
gently. We must show the backslider ’ow 
much happier he would be without it. I’ll 
’elp you watch him.” 

“ When I want your assistance I’ll ask you 
for it,” said Miss Vickers, tartly. What do 
you mean by shoving your nose into other 
people’s affairs ? ” 

“It’s — it’s my duty to look after fallen 
brothers,” said Mr. Russell, somewhat taken 
aback. 

“ What d’ye mean by fallen ? ” snapped 
Miss Vickers, confronting him fiercely. 

“ Fallen into a pub,” explained Mr. 
Russell, hastily ; “ anybody might fall through 
them swing-doors ; they’re made like that o’ 
purpose.” 

“You’ve fell through a good many in your 
tim^” interposed Mr. Vickers, plucking up 
spirit. 

“I know I ’ave,” said the other, sadly; 
“ but never no more. Oh, my friend, if you 
only knew now ’appy I feel since I’ve give 
up the drink ! If you only knew what it was 
to ’aye your own self-respeck 1 Think of 
standing up on the platform and giving of 
your experiences ! But I don’t despair, 
brother ; . I’ll ave you afore I’ve done with 
you.” 

Mr. Vickers, unable to contain himself, 
got up apd walkefd about the room. Mr. 
Russell, with a smile charged with brotherly 
'" love, drew a blank pledge-card from his 


pocket and, detaining him as he passed^ 
besought him to sign it. 

“ He’ll do it in time,” he said in a loud 
whisper to Selina, as his victim broke loose. 

“ I’ll come in of an evening and talk to him 
till he does sign.” 

Miss Vickers hesitated, but, observing the 
striking improvement in the visitor’s attire 
effected by temperance, allowed a curt refusal 
to remain unspoken. Mr. Vickers protested 
hotly. , 

“ That’ll do,” said his daughter, indecision 
vanishing at sight of her father’s opposition ; 
“ if Bill Russell likes to come in and try arid 
do you good, he can.” 

Mr. Vickers said that he wouldn’t have 
him, but under compulsion stayed indoors 
the following evening, while Mr. Russell, by 
means of coloured diagrams, cheerfully lent 
by his new friends, tried to show him the 
inroads made by drink upon the human 
frame. He sat, as Miss Vickers remarked, 
like a wooden image, and was only moved to 
animation by a picture of cirrhosis of the 
liver, which he described as being very pretty. 

At the end of a week Mr. Vickers’s prin- 
ciples remained unshaken, and so far Mr. 
Russell had made not the slightest progress 
in his designs upon the afiections of Selina. 
That lady, indeed, treated him with but 
scant courtesy, and on two occasions had 
left him to visit Mr. Tasker ; Mr. Vickers’s 
undisguised amusement at such times being 
hard to bear. 

“ Don’t give up. Bill,” he said, en- 
couragingly, as Mr. Russell sat glum and 
silent ; “ read over them beautiful ^ Verses to 
a Tea-pot ’ agin, and try and read them as if 
you ’adn’t got your mouth full o’ fish-bait. 
You’re wasting time.” 

“ I don’t want none o’ your talk,” said his 
disappointed friend. “If you ain’t careful I’ll 
tell Selina about you going up to her papers,” 

'Fhe smile faded from Mr. Vickers’s face* 
“Don’t make mischief. Bill,” he said, un- 
easily. 

“ Well, don’t you try and make fun o* me,” 
said Mr. Russell, ferociously. “ Taking the 
pledge is ’ard enough to bear without having 
remarks from you,” 

“ I didn’t mean them to be remarks, Bill,” 
said the other, mildly. “ But if you tell about 
me, you know, Selina’ll see through your 
little game.” ^ 

“ I’m about sick o’ the whole thingi^ said 
Mr. Russell, desperately. “ I ain’t ^ad a 
drink outside o’ my own hoi^c for prettyjiear 
a fortnight. I shall ask qehna. to-rndfrow 
night, and settle it.” 
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‘‘Ask her?” said the amazed Mr. Vickers, 
“ Ask ’er what ? ” 

“Ask ’er to marry me,” said the other, 
doggedly. 

Mr. Vickers, thoroughly alarmed, argued 
with him in vain, the utmost concession 
he could wring from the determined Mr. 
Russell being a promise to give him a hint 
to get out of the way. 

“ 1*11 do that for my own sake,** he said, 
frankly. “ I can do it better alone, and if your 
old woman is in you get her out too. Ask 
*er to go for a walk ; that*ll please Selina. I 
don*t know what the gal does want. I thought 
turning teetotaler and setting a good example 
to you would do the trick, if anything would.** 

Mrs. Vickers*s utter astonishment next 
evening, when her husband asked her to go 
for a walk, irritated that gentleman almost 
beyond endurance. Convinced at last that 
he was not joking, she went upstairs and put 


Mr. Vickers gave a warning glance at him 
as he went out, and trembled as he noted his 
determined aspect. In a state of panic he 
took hold of his wife by the elbow and 
propelled her along. 

It was a cold night, and a strong easterly 
wind had driven nearly everybody else in- 
doors. Mr. Vickers shivered, and, moving 
at a good pace, muttered something to his 
astonished wife about “a good country 
walk.” They quitted the streets and plunged 
into dark lanes until, in Mr. Vickers’s judg- 
ment, sufficient time having elapsed for the 
worst to have happened, they turned and 
made their way to the town again. 

“There*s somebody outside our house,** 
said Mrs. Vickers, who had been in a state of 
amazed discomfort the whole time.. 

Mr. Vickers approached wearily. Two 
people were on the doorstep in the attitude 
of listeners, while a third was making 



on her bonnet, and then stood waiting for 
the .reluctant Mr. Vickers with an air of 
almost bashfol diffidence. 

“Joseph is coming in soon,” said Selina, 
as her pareqts mOved to the door. “ I’m 
expecting; hto Owjy minut&’l 
. 'im,” s^ Mr. Russell. 

to him 


side of the window-blind. From inside 
came the sound of voices raised in dispute, 
that of Selina’s being easily distinguishaole. 

“What — what’s all this?” demanded Mr. 
Vickers, in trembling tones, as he followed 
his wife inside and closed the door. 

He glanced from Selina, who was standing 
in front of Mr. Tasker in the matmdr of a 
small hen defending an overgrown chicken, 
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to Mr. Russell, who was towering above them 
and trying to reach him. 

“What’s all this?^’ hj repeated, with an 
attempt at pomposity. 

The disputants all spoke at once : Mr. 
Russell with an air of jocular ferocity, Miss 
Vickers in a voice that trembled with passion, 
and Mr. Tasker speaking as a man with a 
grievance. Despite the confusion, Mr. 
Vickers soon learned that it was a case of 
“ two’s company and three’s none,” and that 
Mr. Russell, after turning a deaf ear to hints 
to retire which had gradually increased in 
bluntness, had suddenly turned restive and 
called Mr. Tasker a “mouldy image,” a 
“ wall -eyed rabbit,” and divers other obscure 
and contradictory things. Not content with 
that, he had, without any warning, kissed 
Miss Vickers, and when Mr. laskcr, obeying 
that infuriated damsel’s commands, tried to 
show him the door, had facetiously offered 
to show that gentleman the wall and taken 
him up and bumped him against it until they 
were both tired. 

“ Anybody would ha’ thought I was hurt- 
ing ’im by the noise he made,” said the 
impenitent Mr. Russell. 

“ I — I’m surprised at you, Rill,” said Mr. 
Vick e r s, n cr vou s 1 y . 

“ but him outside,” cried Selina, stamping 
her fool. 

“ Vou’d bt'tter get off ’ome, Bill,” said Mr. 
Vickers, with a persuasive wink. 

“ W'hile you’re safe,” added his daughter, 
with a threatening gesture. 

“ Go and get yourself ’arf a pint o’ warm 
lemonade,” chimed in the voice of the daring 
J oseph. 

Mr. Russell stepped towards him, but Mr. 
Vickers, seizing him by the coat, held him 
back and implored him to remember where 
he was. 

“ I’d bump the lot of you for two pins,” 
said the disappointed Mr. Russell, longingly. 
“ And it ’ud do you good ; you’d all be the 
better for it. You’d know ’ow to behave to 
people when they come in to see you, then. 
As for Selina, I wouldn't marry her now for 
all her money.” 

“ Moix:y?”,.said the irate Selina, scornfully. 
“ What money ? ’’ 

“1'he money in the paper,” said Mr. 
Russell, with a diabolical leer in the 
direction of the unfortunate Mr. Vickers. 
“ The paper what your father found in your 
box. Didn’t he tell you ?” 

He kicked over a chair which stood in his 
way and, with n reckless swagger, strode to 

the door. At the Horse and Groom, where 

Vol. xxviii. -26. 


he spent the remainder of the evening, he 
was so original in his remarks upon women 
that two unmarried men offered to fight him, 
and were only appeased by hearing a full and 
true account of the circumstances responsible 
for .so much bitterness. 


CHAPTER XVII. 

“Tried !” .said Captain Bowers, indignantly. 
“ I have tried, over and over again, but it’s 
no use.” 

“ Have you tried the right way ? ” sug- 
gested Edward Tredgold. 

“ I’ve tried every way,” replied Captain 
Bowers, impatiently. 

“We must think of another, then,” said 
the imperturbable Edward. “ Have .some 
more beef? ” 

'rhe captain passed his plate up. “You 
should have seen her when I said that I was 
coming to supper with you this evening,” he 
.said, impressively. 

Mr. 'I'redgold laid down the carving knife 
and fork. “ What did she .say ? ” he inciuired, 
eagerly. 

“ Grunted,” said the captain. 

“ Nonsense,” .said the o^her, sharply. 

“ I tell you she did,” retorted the captain. 
“She didn’t say a word ; just grunted.” 

“ I know what you mean,” .said Mr. Trcd- 
gold ; “ only you are not using the right 
word.” 

“All right,” .said the captain, resignedly; 
“ I don’t know a grunt when I hear it, then ; 
that’s all. She generally does grunt if 1 
happen to mention your name.” 

Mr. Tredgold resumed his meal and .sat 
eating in .silence. The captain, who was 
waiting for more beef, became restless. 

“ I hope my plate isn’t in your way,” be 
.said, at last. 

“ Not at all,” .said the other, absently. 

“ Perhaps you’ll pass it back to me, then,” 
said the captain. 

Mr. Tredgold, still deep in thought, com- 
plied. “ I wish I could persuade you to have a 
little more,” he .said, in tones of polite regret. 
“I’ve often noticed that big men are small 
eaters. I wonder why it is ? ” 

“ Sometimes it is because they can’t get it, 
I expect,” said the indignant cai)tain. 

Mr. Tredgold said that no doubt that was 
the case sometime.s, and was only recalled 
to the true position of affairs by the hungry 
captain marching up to the beef and carving 
for himself. 

“Tm sorry,” he saio, with a laugh. “I 
was thinking of something else. I wonder 
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whether you would let me use the crow’s- 
nest for a day or two ? There’s a place we 
have got on our hands, a mile or two out, 
and I want to keep my eye on it.” 

The captain, his good humour quite 
restored, preserved his gravity with an effort. 
“ I don’t see that she could object to that,” 
he said, slowly. “ It’s a matter of business, 
you might say.” 

‘^Of course, I could go straight round to 
the back without troubling you,” resumed 
Mr. Tredgold. It’s so awkward not to be 
able to see you when 1 want to.” 

Captain Bowers ventured a sympathetic 
wink. “ lt’.s awkward not to be able to see 
anybody when you want to,” he said, softly. 

Two days later Miss Drewitt, peeping 
cautiously from her bedroom window, saw 
Mr. Tredgold perched up in the crow’s-nest 


Drewitt, after a casual peep from the kitchen 
window, shrugged her shoulders and returned 
to the sitting-room. 

“ Mr. Tredgold must be very cold up there, 
miss,” said Mr. Tasker, respectfully, as he 
brought in the tea. “ He keeps slapping his 
chest and blowing on his fingers to keep 
’imself warm.” 

Miss Drewitt said ‘‘ Oh ! ” and, drawing 
the little table up to her easy-chair, put down 
her book and poured herself out a cup of tea. 
She had just arranged it to her taste — two 
lumps of sugar and a liberal allowance of 
cream — when a faint rap sounded on the 
front door. 

“ Come in ! ” she said, taking her feet from 
the fender and facing about. 

The dov)r o[)ened and revealed to lier indig- 
nant gaze the figure of Mr. Tredgold. His 
ears and nose were of a brilliant red 


and his eyes were watering with tite 
cold. She eyed him inquiringly. 



1 WAS (iOING TO ASK HIM TO GIVE MR A 
CUf' OK TKA,’ HR SAID.’' 


with the telescope. It was a cold, frosty day 
in January, and she smiled agreeably as she 
hurried downstairs to the fire and tried to 
imagine the temperature up aloft. 

Stem in his attention to duty, Mr. Tredgold 
climb0d\day after day to his post of observa- 
tion and kept a bored but whimsical eye on 
a deserted cow-house three miles off. On 
tbij fourth day the captain w^as out, and Miss 


“ Good afternoon,” he said, bowing. 

Miss Drewitt returned the greeting. 

“Isn’t Captain Bowers in?” said Mn 
Tredgold, with a shade of disappointment in 
his voice as he glanced around. 

“ No,” said the girl. 

Mr. 'I'redgold hesitated. “ I was going to 
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ask him to give me a cup of tea,” he said, 
with a shiver. half frozen, and Fm 

afraid that 1 have taken a chill.” 

Miss Drcwitt nearly dropped her tea-cup 
in surprise at his audacity. He was certainly 
very cold, and she noticed a little blue mixed 
with the red of his nose. She looked round 
the cosy room and then at the open door, 
which was causing a bitter draught. 

“ He is not in,” she repeated. 

“ Thank you,’' said Mr. Tredgold, patiently. 
“Ciood afternoon.” 

He was so humble that the girl began to 
feel uncomfortable. His gratitude for nothing 
reminded her of a disap[)ointed tramjj ; 
morevwer, the draught from the door was 
abominable. 

“ I can give you a cuj:) of tea, if you wish,” 
she said, shivering. “ But phrase make 
haste and shut that door.” 

Mr. 'Fredgold stepped inside and closed it 
with alacrity, his back being turned just long 
enough to permit a congratulatory wink at the 
unconscious oak. He took a chair the other 
side of the fire, and, extending his numbed 
Ungers to the bla/e, thanked her warmly. 

“Jt is very kind of you,” he said, as he 
took his ciij) from her. I was half frozen.” 

“ J should havt^ thought that a brisk walk 
home would have been better for you,” said 
the girl, coldly. 

Mr. Tredgold shook his head dispas- 
sionately. “ I should probably only have 
had lukenvarm tea when 1 got there,” he 
replied. “ Nobody looks after me properly.” 

He passed his cup up and began to talk 
of skating and other seasonable topics. As 
lie got warmer and his I'eatures regained their 
normal colouring and his face its usual 
expression of cheerfulness, Miss Drewitt’s 
pity began to evaporate. 

“ Are you feeling better ? ” she iiKiuired, 
pointedly. 

A little,” was the cautious reply. His 
face took on an expression of anxiety and he 
spoke of a twinge, lightly tapping his left 
lung by way of emphasis. 

“ I hope that I shall not be taken ill here,” 
he said, gri^vely. 

Miss Hrc.'dtt sat up with a start. “I 
should hope not,” siie said, sharply. 

“ So inconvenient,” he murmured. 

‘'Quite imjKiSKible,” said Miss Drewitt, 
whose experience led her to believe him 
capable of anything. 
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“ I should never forgive myself,” he said, 
gently. 

Miss Drewitt regarded him in alarm, and 
of her own accord gave him a third cup of 
tea and told him that he might smoke. She 
felt safer when she saw him light a cigarette, 
and, for fear that a worse thing might befall 
her, entered amiably into conversation. She 
even found herself, somewhat to her surprise, 
discussing the voyage and sympathizing with 
Mr. 'Bredgold in his anxiety concerning his 
father’s safety. 

“Mrs. Chalk and Mrs. Stobell are very 
anxious, too,” he .said. “ It is a long way for 
a small craft like that.” 

“And then to find no treasure at the end 
of it,” .said Miss Drewitt, with feminine 
sweetness. 

Mr. Tredgold stole a look at her. “ I did 
not mean to say that the captain had no 
treasure,” he said, (juietly. 

“You believe in it now?” said the girl, 
triumphantly. 

“ 1 believe that the captain has a treasure,” 
admitted the other, “certainly.” 

“ Worth half a million ? ” persisted Miss 
Drewitt. 

“ Worth more than thuJt,” said Mr. Tred- 
gold, gazing steadily into the fire. 

The girl looked puzzled. “More?” she 
said, in surprise. 

“ Much more,” said the other, still con- 
templating the fire. “ It is priceless.” 

Miss Drewitt sat up suddenly and then let 
herself back slowly into the depths of the 
chair. Her face turned scarlet and she 
hoped fervently that if Mr. Tredgold looked 
at her the earth might open and swallow' him 
up. She began to realize dimly that in the 
absence of an obliging miracle of that 
kind there vyould never be any getting rid 
of him. 

“ Priceless,” repeated Mr. Tredgold, in 
challenging tones. 

Miss Drew'itt made no reply. Rejoinder 
was dangerous and silence difficult. In a 
state of nervous indignation she rang for Mr. 
'Pasker and instructed him to take away the 
tea-things ; to sweep the hearth, and to alter 
the position of two pictures. By the time all 
this w’as accomplished she had regained her 
wonted calm and wus airing some rather 
.strong view^s on the subject of tw’o little 
boys who lived with a catapult next door 
but one. 


( To be continued, ) 
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The Goodwin Sands. 


Bv Paul Diainnk. 


0 the" south-east of England, 
about five miles from the 
coast of Deal, lies the most 
farifous sand-l)ank in the world. 
It is not rcmarka])le for its 
si/e-' being but ten miles long 
by two to three miles wide- but lor the count- 
less marine tragedies enacted during eight 
centuries, and also by reason of its origin. 
Many learned geologists and antiquarians 
have spent themselves in a vain eflbrt to 
trace the genesis of Goodwin Sands. I'he 
weight of evidence would seem to .show 
clearly that the Goodwin vSands of to-day 
occupy the site of a fertile island, over- 
whelmed by the .sea at the close of the 
eleventh century. In the case of Lomca, 
one of the lordships given to Earl Ciodwin 
by Edward the Confessor (shown in the early 
map reproduced on the next page), the land 
was never reclaimed, but continued to erode 
and in course of time became covered by 
the sands washed down from the estuary of 
the Thames. 

So much then for the origin of Goodwin 
Sands. Let us now glance at their modern 
character — as the “ greate shippe-swallower ” 
— the dread of the mariners of all nations 
who find them.selves in these waters. 

Few places in the kingdom and its 
immediate neighbourhood are less known 
by personal experience than the famous 
sands. Gloorhy and solitary on most days 
whien visible above water, they are always 
Siei*ous. Even when the sajid is hard 


and firm it docs not invite the pedestrian, who 
has come out for the j)urpose in a boat from 
Deal, to linger and enjoy the? view. Tn j)lac.es 
the foot soon begins to sink when stationary ; 
and in crossing the little p(.)ols and rivulets 
the utmost caution is necessary lest the whole 
leg becomes engulfed Ix'lbre you can draw it 
out. Truly what we see hen? is a grav(?yard. 

It is also a vast repository of treasure of lost 

gold, silver, and ])recious metals running well 
up into the millions sterling. W’e have spoken 
of the si/e c?f the Goodwin bank ; its shape 
has been compared to a lobster. Its surface 
runs out into all manner of curious irregu- 
larities — j)romontories and jaws of sand 
— intersected by channels which are called 
“swatches^’ by the sailor.s. Nor is the 
configuration ever stationary. I'he .sands are 
perpetually shifting. At high tide the whole 
bank is completely submerged — even the 
North Goodwin is from eight to ten feet 
under water, while the rest is covered by as 
much as three fathoms of water. The 
northern edge is particularly steep, so that 
ill-fated ships striking on it very often fall 
over the side of this marine precipice in full 
view of beholders and are seen no more. 
And scattered all through the Goodwins at 
high tide the adventurous explorer will find 
“ fox-falls ” twenty feet in depth, as w^ell as 
numerous gullie.s, which .seem shallow pools 
until sounded, when they show six or eight 
feet of vrater. As for the scenery, it is 
indescribably dreary and melancholy, as may 
be seen by the photograph above. For miles 
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the visitor's eye scans nothing but flats of 
murky grey, only relieved by the countless 
colourless pools and lakes — or, perchance, a 
bit of timber or the fluke of an anchor — sad 
memorials of some proud ship whose keel 
struck on the sands and whose hull was 
dashed lo pieces here. Stay, there are the 
gulls --almost weird in their tameness — strut- 
ting to and fro close to our feet or perched 
ominously above the decaying timbers of a 
wreck. All is wra])t in silence, for the noise 
of the waves cannot carry over these grey 
acres of dune and pool. 

Y(^t this sileiK^e has uy)on occajsion been 
exchanged for scenes of mirth and revelry, 
oddly out ol‘ keeping with the character of 
the place. AVho, for 
instance, woul rc*- 
gard (k>odwin Sands 
as a suitable place for 
a cricket match ? Vet 
several times has such 
a match 0('('urred. 

The first was brought 
to a c'onc'lusion as 
long ago as 1824. 

At that lime (\aptain 
Rennet Marlin was 
harbour-master at 
Ramsgate, and, being 
well a(X|uainted with 
1 h (..* ( 1 ood win s, 1 1 n de r- 
took all the arranges 
iiKMits. The game% 
we are told, was well 
played, all the for- 
malities being yninc- 
tiliously observed. 

'True, the fielding 
was at times a trifle 
awkward, owing lo 
the necessity of running over wet, yielding 
sand, and occasionally through a yrool or 
gully, knee-deep in water, when the batsman 
had made a good hit. But all was carried 
through cheerfully, notwithstanding the 
danger of tides, waves, and quicksands. A 
second mal^ h ydayed fifteen years later came 
near ending tragically, for on the conclusion of 
the game a ^orm arose. The sea grew very 
high, and the crick 'Aers quickly found their 
small boat worse than useless to transyxjrt the 
party back to Deal. In this predicament a 
panic seized them, and they all stood 
shivering on the sands, hoping to be taken 
off by some passing vessel. J^uckily, a large 
“hovelling" lugger was dispatched mean- 
while from Deal by their friends and a 
catastroy)he averted hardly a moment too 


soon. In August, 1844, a third match was 
played by two Margate elevens, and a fourth 
a decade later, when the fielding was par- 
ticularly brilliant and, it may be added, 
y)articularly wx't, for few of the y:)layers escaped 
without a ducking. 

As a proof of how hard the surface of 
the Goodwins can become at low tide, w^e 
must not fail to nrcord that on August 3Tst, 
1887, three London cyclists made it the scene 
of a spirited run. On leaving the boat they 
had to w^ade knee-deep with their machines 
on their bac ks in order to gain a landing. It 
was quickly found, when a start had been made, 
that if the riders went more than twenty yards 
away from the margin the wheels invariably 
sank in the sand. 
When a favourable 
syiot had at length 
been reached a mile 
run was yierformed, 
one rider ac ‘corny )li sit- 
ing it in three minutes 
thirty seconds. It is 
memorable that barely 
a month had elapsed 
after this extraordin- 
ary bic'ycle rac'e on 
the Goodwins when a 
German vessel was 
wrecked and disay> 
yteared with half her 
crew on the very syiot 
where the race had 
been run by the light- 
hearted youths from 
London ! 'Fhe sud- 
den and total dis- 
ay)y:)earance of a ship 
after she has struck 
is by no means 
uncommon on the Goodwins. Gn the 
morning of November 30th, 1888, a large 
barque was distinctly seen from Deal beach 
to go ashore. Instantly the Kingsdowm life- 
boat was manned and yiut off to the wreck, 
but although the boat cruised about for five 
hours no trace exceyit an emyity ship's boat 
was discovered of the ill-fated vessel. There 
was no (‘lue to her identity. She was seen 
to strike and then totally and bodily to 
vanish before the lifeboat could reach her. 

As might be expected, the local lifeboat 
worthies at Deal are full of tales of wrecks 
on Rarl Godwin’s submerged island. In 
fact, you cannot be long in their company 
before you succumb to the* 'liscination of 
these grim narrations, even though you arc 
conscious that many of them are eked out 



'I HK liOODWIN SANDS IN IO51, TIIKN CAI.LKD I.OMK.A ISI.AND 
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with Homeric details, which betray the poet 
as well as the literal historian. 

When it is remembered that there are 
from two to five thousand wrecks and 
(Casualties on the British coasts every year, 
in s]jite of lighthouses, lightships, beacons, 
and buoys, the occupation of lifeboat men 
must needs be a thrilling one. Not for- 
gotten at the Goodwins is that total loss of 
an entire fleet of men-of-war in the storm of 
1703, when Admiral Beaumont and twelve 
hundred offic'ers and men perished on the 
sands ; but the stories one oftenest hears are 
wrecks during the past century, beginning 


tion. Take such a record as this, and it 
is only a sample of hundreds that are 
religiously preserved at Deal : “ The Vio/et, 
mail-packet, left Ostend about eleven p.m., 
4th of January, 1857. At two in the morn- 
ing she struck on the Goodwins ; a little after 
three there was no one left on board to 
answ'er the signals of the steamer and life- 
boat that came out to their rescue ; at seven 
there was nothing to be seen of the Violet., 
crew, or passengers, but a portion of one 
mast and the lifebuoy picked up by the life- 
boat, with the three ])ale corj^ses attached to 
it, sleeping their last sleep under the lifeboat 



THE SPOT WHERE THE GERMAN VESSEL SANK— NEAR THE SCENE OF THE lUCYCLE RACE. 
ifrom a Photo, by H. Franklin ft S<>n, Deal. 


with the l(3ss of the Aurora., Admiralty trans- 
port, which ran on to the outer edge of the 
Goodwins in a thick fog and was totally 
wrecked, three hundred passengers and the 
whole of her crew perishing. No lifeboats 
were there at Deal or elsewhere in those 
days, the work of life-saving being left wholly 
to the Kentish “ hovellers.” Then there was 
the wreck of the British Queen in 1814. 
Her signals of distress coul(i not be seen 
owing to the fog, and her guns were not 
heard. All on b(jard perished, and the only 
fragment saved was that part of the stern 
which exhibited her name. Had this, too, 
been lost, no record of her fafe would have 
remained to those on shore. There are many 
at Deal who still recall vividly the wreck of 
the Shepherdess in 1844. 

Often these doomed vessels not only .sank 
with aJl on board, but with such rapidity 
that three or Ibur hours sufficed, from the 
first indication of being grounded on the 
^hds, to complete the work of destruc- 


sail.'’ On the other hand, there are vTceks 
which remain almost bolt upright, with their 
keels embedded in the sand. Thus they remain 
for days and weeks if no tide suffices to ('lear 
their keels. Naturally, it often becomes a 
matter of importance to remove tha wrecked 
hulls of vessels from the neighbourhood of 
the sands, in order that they shall not 
become an added danger to navigation. 
But such an operation is not easy : recourse 
is had to gunpowder or dynamite in the 
manner shown on the next page. The hull is 
blown to pieces, which are drifted far and wide. 

One could fill this entire number of Thk 
Strand with enthralling stories of the wrecks 
of recent years as told by the men whose 
calling leads them daily throughout the 
season to frequent the vicinity of the 
Goodwin Sands. Readers may naturally 
ask what causes so many wrecks at this 
particular spot, which is well known to be 
dangerous. In the first place it may be as 
well to explain what so many vessels are 
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Froma] “ TO THE RESCUE!” — A WKKCK ON THE C.OOUWINS. [Faintino. 


cluing in this part at all. 'Fhe roadstead three entire luiglish fleets, under three 

between the (Goodwins and the Kentish coast different admirals, have been known to 

is known as the Downs : the former forming rendezvous simultaneously in the Downs, 

a natural breakwattT and so converting the It is in making for this harbour of refuge 

Downs into an extensive harbour of refuge that many ships get grouilded. 

when stormy weather overtakes the Channel. Not until about the close of the seven- 
I'hus large fleets of merchantmen besides teenth century was there any attempt made 

men-of-war may commonly be seen ; at by the authorities to c!rt?ct a beacon or 

other times wind iKmnd .sailing ships, riding establish a lightship which should warn 

at anclior here, as many as four hundred .sail mariners of the presence of the Goodwin 

having been counted. It is recorded that Sands. Iforings were then made to a con- 



Frtma toU^wiNG UP A wreck on the sands. [H. Franklin d: Son, Deal 
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Frmn a Drawing hy^ THE FIRST SAFETY BEACON ERECTED BY CAPTAIN BULLOCK, R.N., IN X840. [S. Owe^i, 


siderable depth, but the suction was so great 
that it was decided that the same spongy, 
glutinous material ” continued for hundreds 
of fathoms. No firm bottom appeared to 
exist, and further action became postponed 
for a century. In 1795 the first lightship 
was established, and some years later the 
first beacon was fo^d into an old hulk filled 
with scones by order of Trinity House. The 
story of the successive beacons erected on 
the Goodwins during the past century is 
too long to narrate here— several of them 
at great expense — but all of them were over- 
thrown and disappeared into the bosom of 
the terrible sands. 

I'hat erected by Captain (afterwards 
Admiral) Bullock in T840 was the first 
“ refuge beacon ” on the .sands. In the 
gallery, shown in the above drawing, was 
kept a supply of bread, water, and spirits. 
Unhappily, this beacon was run down by a 
Dutch galiot sailing up the Channel in 1844. 

We have spoken of the site of Earl 
Godwin’s lost island of Lomea as a grave- 
yard. Few w^ho have seen the .sands, how- 
ever, may be aware that it has ever been 
knowingly selected as the place of inter- 
ment by presumably rational human beings. 
Yet Evelyn, in his “ Diary,” records under 
date of April 12th, 1705: “My brother-in- 
law Granville departed this life this morning, 
after a long, languishing illness, leaving a son 
by my sister, and tvro granddaughters. Our 
relation and friendship had been long and 
great. He was a man of excellent partes. 
He died in the eighty-fourth year of his age, 
and will’d his body to be wrapp’d in leade, 
a^d carried downe to Greenwich, put on 
board a ship, and hurried in sea betweene 


Dover and Calais, on the Goodwin Sands, 
which w^as done on the 'Tuesday or Wednesday 
after. This occasioned much discourse, he 
having had no relation whatever to the sea.” 

For the second case wx‘ must turn to the 
London Evenifi^ Post of May 16th, 1751, 
where w^e find the f ollowing item : — 

“ We have an acc'ount from Hambourg 
that on the 16th April last, about six leagues 
off the North Foreland, (aptain Wyrek 
Pietersen, commander of the ship called the 
/okanneSy took up a coffin made in the English 
manner and with the following inscription 
upon a silver plate : ‘ Mr. l^Vancis Humphrey 
Merrydith, died 25th March, 1751, aged 51,’ 
which coffin the said captain carried to 
Hambourg and then o])ened it, in wOuch was 
enclosed a leaden one and the body of an 
elderly man embalmed and dressed in fine 
linen. I'his is the corpse that wus buried in 
the Goodwin Sands a few weeks ago, accord- 
ing to the will of the deceased.” 

Thus w^as the design of the dead man 
frustrated. What was his purpose? Who 
can tell? Perhaps there was a romance 
similar to that of Sir Anthony Gloster in 
Mr. Kipling’s poem, who told his son on his 
death-bed to take him out and bury him off' 
the Union Bank at sea. He .sought — 

■ A berth off the Paternosters in the haven where 1 
would be. 

I believe in the Resurrection if I read my Bible plain. 
But I wouldn’t trust ’em at Woking ; we’re safer at 
sea again. 

At present, although there is no beacon, 
four staunch and well-kept light.ships warn the 
navigator off his bearings, or seeking the 
shelter of the Downs by day or night, that 
he is in dangerous proximity to that “ greate 
shippe-^wallower,” Goodwin Sands. 






Sister Ann. 


By E. Massie and E. Dyke. 


R. WILLIAM, the younger, 
but not young, partner of the 
firm of Browniow Brothers, 
sat in his somewhat dingy 
(office, with a newspaper on 
his left hand, a ledger on his 
right, and a cup of tea on the table before 
him. 

In the room below his brother Stephen — 
a fussy, ])ompous individual — was strutting 
to and fro in silent indignation. But his 
wrath Craved for expression, and so presently 
he came up the stairs to his brother. 

“William,” said he, “are you aware that 
Miss Morrison is about to get married ? ” 

“ What, again?” exclaimed Mr. William. 
“ Surely not again ? ” 

“ ICh ? ” said Mr. Stephen, sharply. 

“ What I meant,” explained his brother, 
“ is that this is the third Miss Morrison w^ho 
lias worked for us and left to be married. 
"I'he first one married the Lsouth ’ traveller, 
didn’t she ? And the second one -let me 
see— she married the (llasgow agent. Pray, 
whom is the third one going to marry ? ” 

Mr. Stephen twirled his eye glasses irritably 
around the forefinger of his left hand as he 
replied: “Not even anyone connected with 
the linn. She is going to marry a greengrocer, 
or fruit-grower, or something of that kind. 
Going to leave a comfortable situation like 
this -to marry a ^reen^i!;rocer I ” 

“ 1 )ear — me ! ” mildly remarked Mr. 
A\'illiam. 

“1 w'as talking to Dickenson only this 
morning,” continued the indignant Mr. 
Stephen. “He has had a lot of trouble 
lately with the lads in his office, and 1 said 
to him : ‘ If you want your books kept neatly 
— and cheaply Dickenson, get a girl. In 
our office w.; have had three young ladies, 
sisters, one after the other, and all three were 
perfection, m;. dear sir, perfeciion I ’ 'Phen, 
when I cu ne in this afternoon, the first thing 
Miss Morrison said to me was, ‘Oh, Mr. 
Stephen, Lm going to he married.^ ” 

“What are we going to do, then?” in- 
quired the younger brother. “ We must get 
another clerk sorneboNv.” 

“ Advertise, T suppose,” answered Stephen, 
gloomily. 

“I wonder,” said William, thoughtfully, 
“if there is another Miss Morrison ? ” 
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“Impossible!” said the other. “There 
could not be four such girls in one family I ” 
The time came wffien he recalled that remark 
as a prophecy. 

“Still,” persisted Mr. William, “there is 
just a chance.” 

Mr. Stephen rang the bell which stood on 
his brother’s desk, and Miss Morrison 
appeared in response to the summons. 

She was a rather pretty girl, and as she 
stood liefore the two men she blushed 
becomingly. 

“Ahem !” began the elder partner. “Both 
your eldest and your elder sister previously 
held the position which you now occupy, 
and w'c wondered —that is to .say, my brother 
W'ondered — if you had another sister who 
could— er — follow in your footsteps?” 

Miss Morrison hesitated for a moment. 
Then she said : “ 'Fhere^s Ann. wShe has 
just left school.” • 

“ Capital ! ” exclaimed Mr. Stephen. “And 
she could take on your work here ? ” 

“ Ye-es,” assented Miss Morrison, but in a 
doubtful tone ; “1 supj)ose so.” 

“ She would accept the post, I presume ? ” 
asked Mr. Stephen, and his manner implied 
that she would be foolish indeed to refuse. 

“Certainly, sir,” said the girl; “but Fm 
not sure whether you would be satisfied with 
her. You see, she is very young.” 

“My dear Miss Morrison,” said Mr. 
Stephen, gallantly, “ any one of your sisters 
would satisfy us. Will you ask her to call 
here on Monday? Then you can get her 
well into the way of the work before you 
leave.” 

“ 1 will tell Ann, sir, thank you,^’ said 
Miss Morrison. 

“And,” added Mr. Stephen, mth an 
attempt at playfulness, “will you tell — er — 
Ann, too, not to get married ? ” 

“ Yes, sir,” replied Miss Morrison, with a 
smile. 

“So your sister’s • name is Ann?” inter- 
po.sed Mr. William, suddenly. “ Wasn’t 
‘Sister Ann’ someone in history? ‘Sister 
Ann ’ — ah, yes — of course ” 

But Miss Morrison had disappeared, and 
Mr. Stephen was looking sol^h^u again. “ I 
suppose,” said he, “that we must give her a 
silver cake-basket. We gave one to each of 
the others.” 
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Monday morning duly arrived, and with it 
Sister Ann. 

‘‘ Good morning 1 said Mr. Stephen, 
briskly, as he and his brother entered the 
office. ‘‘Q[uite well? Have you seen the 
books ? 

“Yes, sir,” said Ann, with a little sigh. 
The sight of those books had not been a 
prepossessing one. 

“ What we want,” announced Mr. William, 
“ is somebody who will keep our books 
nicely and neatly, and who will not run away 
to be married as soon as she has learned to 
do so. Your sisters. Miss Ann, are most 
excellent young ladies, but they all have such 
a — er — matrimonial propensity. You are not 
engaged to be married, 1 hope ? ” 

“ No, sir,” answered Ann, meekly. “ I 
am sixteen next month,” she added. 

Mr. Stephen was determined to run no 
risk this time ; therefore, although on delicate 
ground, hv. continued : 

“ And you have — er— no attachment which 
might develop into an engagement ? ” 


asserted that Mr. Stephen had asked her 
whether she was married or single, and that 
she — Ann — had replied that she was single 
af present^ but was in love with the milk-boy. 

“ Ann,” said her sister, severely, “ this is 
no occasion for levity. How much I wish 
you were more like the rest of us ! ” 

“ There couldn’t be four girls like you in 
one family,” retorted saucy Ann, uncon- 
sciously echoing Mr. Stephen. “ Three’s 
bad enough, but four would be impossible ! 
The steam must be let off somewhere.” 

A month later Ann had the little upstairs 
office to herself. Her sister was enjoying 
her honeymoon. Ann pictured the happy 
pair walking hand in hand, and carrying 
about their lunch — probably ham sandwiches 
and wedding-cake — in the silver cake basket. 

Strictly speaking, Ann w^as not a siu'c'css 
at the establishment of Brownlow Brothers. 
With three sisters - all “ perfcc'tion ” — y:)re' 
ceding her, perhaps it was a little difficult to 
uphold the family tradition. Ann soon gave 
up the attempt. 



“ Let me see,” said Ann, demurely, folding 
her hands and drooping her eyes. “ I— don’t 
think — I have.” 

“ That’s right I ” said Mr. Stephen, with 
relief apparent in his tone. “ And I hope 
that we shall get on very well together.” 

'In answer to her sister’s subsequent 
jii|quirie$ with respect to this interview, Ann 


Mr. Stephen, for the first few weeks, was 
unaware of the difference between this Miss 
Morrison and her paragons of sisters. Mr. 
William, however, had detected it on the very 
first morning of Ann’s attendance at the office. 
“Well, Sister Ann,” he had said, cheerily, 
“ and how do you think you will like being 
here?” And the girl had replied, “I 
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don’t thinkj Mr. William, that I shall like 
it at all.” 

That was not what a Miss Morrison should 
have said. Any one of the others, Mr. 
William felt sure, would have murmured 
sweetly : “ Very much, sir, thank you, and I 
will do my best to give satisfaction.” 

Yet this daring young person rather fas- 
cinated Mr. William. He had never been a 
daring character himself, and never would be. 
He was just a meek, benevolent old fellow, 
who thought evil of no one, and who had a 
smile and a halfpenny for every youngster he 
met. 

For the first three days then, at least, Mr. 
William found a certain charm in Ann’s 
audacity. On the fourth day he was 
awakened from his afternoon siesta by a 
brisk, tuneful whistle. The sound came 
from the next room, which opened into his 
own office and was occupied by 


'Fhere was a moment’s pause ; then Ann’s 
mischievous glance met the old man’s serious 
one. “ But you know, sir,” she said, slyly, 
“ you told me not to get married.” 

“It is unnecessary to go to extremes, 
however,” said Mr. William, as he turned to 
re-enter his own sanctum. 

The delinquent was speedily forgiven. 
When at four o’clock she carried her master’s 
cup of tea into his office her big grey eyes 
wore such a wistful expression that he felt 
constrained to pat her on the head as he 
said, kindly, “ There, there, Sister Ann ! 
It’s all right.” 

Mr. Stephen had a poor opinion of Ann 
since the day when he detected sundry 
strange, inky marks on one of the ledgers. 
Ann’s explanation of their existence was that 
they had been caused by a fly which she had 
rescued from an inky grave ; but Mr. Stephen 


Ann. 

Mr. W’illiam frowned. He did 
not approve of callers waiting in 
the young lady’s office. He went 
softly to the door, intending to con- 
front the intruder, but, to his in- 
tense surprise, the 
only person visible 
was Ann — Ann, 
with her chair 
tipped backward at 
a perilous angle, 
her feet tucked un 
derneath the desk 
to steady herself, 
lier hands clasped 
behind her head - 
whistling as 
cheerily as a black- 
bird. As the door- 
handle clicked 
.sharply under Mr. 

William’s hand, 
the girl’s chair 
jerked back sud- 
denly to the hori- 
zontal. 

“Oh, aw- 

fully sorry ! ” she 
cried. “ I thought you were out.” 

“ I have been engaged in my private office,” 
said Mr. Williaui, severely. 

“ I didn’t know,” said Ann, meekly. She 
did not add that she had knocked at the 
door three times without eliciting a response. 

“Are you acquainted with the proverb 
concerning ‘ a whistlffig woman and a crowing 
hen’?” 



TO HIS INTENSE SURPRISE, THE ONLY PERSON VISIBLE WAS ANN. 


naturally inquired why it should have been 
placed upon that ledger to dry. 'Fo. Ann’s 
assertion that she had deposited it upon 
a nice, clean sheet of blotting-paper from 
which it had crawled in an unguarded 
moment, he turned a deaf ear*/ , 

Ill-luck seemed to dog Sister Ann wher^ 
Mr. Stephen was concerned. Did she make 
a blunder — and it must be confessed that 
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this was a not infrequent occurrence — it was 
sure to come to Mr. Stephen’s notice. If, as 
sometimes happened, Mr. William let her off 
half an hour earlier than usual, it transpired 
afterwards that Mr. Stephen had particularly 
wanted her. Was she late in the morning, it 
was always Mr. Stephen who awaited her. 

But the smiles of Mr. William made up for 
his brother’s frowns, and, in spite of her 
shortcomings, Ann had been in the office 
four years before the catastrophe occurred. 

It was the middle of July. The week had 
begun — and gone on — badly for Ann. On 
Monday a letter which she had wrongly 
addressed was returned by the Post Office 
and, of course, fell into the hands of Mr. 
Stephen. On I'uesday Ann, 
taking “ French leave,” met 
Mr. Stephen on the stairs. 

On Wednesday she was the 
bearer of a mis- 
leading message, 
which caused the 
senior partner to 
wait nearly two 
hours at the rail- 
way-station for an 
old and esteemed 
customer who 
failed to turn up. 

With Thursday 
came the climax. 

It was a day of 
stifling heat, and 
Ann, alone in her 
close office, 
having for the 
moment nothing 
to do, glided from 
day-dreams into 
actual sleep. Mr. 

Stephen, peeping 
in, looked, 
snorted, and went 
in search of his 
brother. 'Phree 
times that week had William stoutly declared, 
in the face of all argument to the contrary, 
that Ann was really a good, diligent, capable 
girl. Now he should see for himself I Mr. 
William’s office, however, was empty, and, 
after loitering about for a little while, Mr. 
Stephen returned to that of Ann. 

Miss Morrison was still slumbering peace- 
fully- in her chair, but, to Mr. Stephen’s va.st 
amazement,, Mr. William, with an open news- 
paper in his hand, was bending over her with 
the tenderness of a mother. 

. ^Geptly he covered the girl’s face with the 


paper, placing the ink-pot upon one corner 
to keep it in position. Then, looking up, he 
caught the stern eye of Mr. Stephen. A dull 
red mounted to his face as he murmured, 
stupidly, “To — to — keep the flies off.” 

Mr. Stephen strode into the room. 

“ I should like to know,” he thundered, 
“what this nonsense 

With a start Ann awoke and sat upright. 
The paper still rested upon her head, but the 
ink-pot which Mr. William had utilized as a 
pa])er-weight rolled to the ground and started 
a tiny black stream across the floor. 

“ Is — is — anything the matter ? ” she 

faltered. 

Mr. Stephen vouchsafed no other reply 


than an angry glare. “ William,” he said, “ I 
wish to speak with you.” With that he turned 
on his heel, and William, throwing an apolo- 
getic glance towards Ann, followed meekly. 

An hour later Ann’s friend reappeared, 
with a troubled countenance. 

“ I fear, Sister Ann,” said he, “ that there’s 
trouble in store for you. Do you remember 
that long specification and estimate which 
you wrote out for Mr. Stephen last Friday? 
Yes ? Well, there was a dreadful mistake in 
the price named, and, unfortunately, we have 
accepted the order. Mr. Stephen says that 
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you must have copied it wrongly. There’s 
someone downstairs now about the business 
— wants to hold us to the quotation.” 

Ann’s colour rose at the prospect of war. 

‘‘I have Mr. Stephen’s copy,” she said. 
“What’s wrong?” 

“ Item three, fifteen pounds, should be 
nearer fifty-one pounds. I’m afraid you’ve 
transposed the figures somehow.” 

Ann referred to a paper which she had 
taken up. 

“‘Ttcm three, best finish, fitted, fixed, 
entire satisfaction, fifteen pounds.’ There 

Mr. William felt a thrill of unholy joy. 
To think that Mr. Stephen could make a 
mistake — and such a mistake like a mere 
ordinary person ! Nevertheless, the situation 
was awkward. 

“If it //r7^ been your mistake, Sister Ann 
— though I’m glad it’s not- but if it had 
been, 1 thought that ])erhaps Mr. Carter — he 
is downstairs now - might have overlooked 
it, on your account, you know.” 

“ You might have overlooked it, perhaps,” 
said Ann, “but no one else.” 

“ I don’t see how tl''ey could hell) it,” said 
Mr. William, siujj)ly. 

Perhaps the implied compliment intoxi- 
(‘.'ited Ann. She turned suddenly to Mr. 
William. “Let’s go and see!” she said, 
excitedly, and befon* he had reali/ed her 
intention she was half way down the stairs. 
At the bottom she waited for him. 

“ Mr. William,” she whispered, “ lend me 
your handkerchief, quick I I’ve lost mine” ; 
and Mr. William could only give one 
astonished gasj) and yield his handkerchief 
before she had disappeared into his brother’s 
room. 

“ What’s the meaning of this. Miss 
Morrison ? ” demanded Mr. Stephen, as he 
caught sight of her. “ d'hings have come to 
a pretty pass indeed, when you cannot be 
trusted to copy correctly a few pages of 
writing ! ” 

“1 — I’m very sorry, sir!” .stammered 
Ann 

“ Sorry 1 ” Mr. Stephen fairly shouted ; 
“ sorry 1 -You’d burn the place down to 
warm your hands, and say you were sorry to 
find that I was burnt up inside it 1 I have 
no patience with you 1 I’ve put up with your 
vagaries long enough ; I’ll stand them no 
longer. This -this is the climax 1 ” 

Ann played her part well. The thought 
of that bit cf paper upstairs sustained her. A 
climax, indeed ! Mr. Stephen should have 
one all to himself presently. She cast a 
glance of such innocent entreaty at Mr. 


Carter that that gentleman yearned to tell 
Mr. Stephen to hold his tongue. 

Mr. William, entering the room softly, 
beheld Ann, the picture of guilty misery, 
standing before his irate brother with down- 
cast eyes and trembling lip, and making 
ample use of his handkerchief. 

“What have you to say for younself?” 
demanded Mr. Stephen, in his very sternest 
tone. 

“ I — don’t - know — sir,” quavered Ann. 

For a moment Mr. William was perplexed. 
Had he not seen Stephen’s paper, the evi- 
dence of his error, with his own eyes ? Then 
it suddenly flashed upon him that this brave 
child was endeavouring to save the situation 
by taking the blame upon herself. How 
S])lendid it was of her 1 But he hoped 
that she w^ould not tell any downright false- 
hoods. 

“After this” — now Mr. Stephen’s tone 
was coldly righteous — “ 1 must, of course, 
refuse to give you a reference.” 

This was going rather too far, even if Ann 
had been guilty of the carctlessness imputed 
to her. J^y this time she had apparently 
completely broken down.^ Her sobs were 
piteous to hear. Mr. Carter coughed un- 
easily. 

“ Really, Mr. Hrownlow,” he said, “ we all 
make mistakes sometimes, you know.” 

(Concerning the mistake of Brownlow 
Brothers he had been inflexible, but the 
mi.stake of this pretty little girl —whose white, 
dimpled chin ju.st showed it.self beneath the 
enormous handkerchief in which the rest of 
her face was for the present buried — was 
entirely a different matter ! 

Ann lowered the handkerchief and gave 
him a grateful glance. 

“ I had an awful toothache that day,” she 
said, “and — bad news from ” 

“ Toothache / Bad tieivs ! ” scoffed Mr. 
Stephen, his eyes riveted upon the initials 
“W. B.” neatly embroidered in one corner 
of the handkerchief which Ann held. 

“Look here,” said Mr. Carter, suddenly, 
to Mr. Brownlow; “suppose you .send us in 
an amended quotation ? Though how you 
came to sign the thing I don’t know I ” 

“I was in a great hurry,” explained Mr. 
Stephen, with some heat, “and I said to 
Miss Morrison, ‘Now, can I depend upon 
the accuracy of this copy ? ’ and she assured 
me that she had gone through it carefully 
several times. So 1 signed it And this ” — 
Mr. Stephen’s voice was tragic in its in- 
tensity — “ this is the result 1 ” 

Mr. Carter placed his hand kindly on the 
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girl’s shoulder. ‘‘Well, well !” said he, “say 
no more about the matter, and send me an 
amended quotation.” 

“You may go upstairs, Miss Morrison,” 
said Mr. Stephen, stiffly. 

Ann had won. Mr. William wanted to 
applaud loudly, and would have liked to 
explain to Mr. Carter that the girl had really 
not been in fault. But he suppressed the 
impulse, and relieved his feelings a little by 
opening the door for Ann with marked 
deference. 

She flew up the stairs two at a time, and 
executed a wild dance on the laiKling. At 
the top she met the offlce cleaner, carrying a 
bucket of water. “Oh, Mrs. Perkins,” cried 
the excited girl, “ there’s been such fun 
downstairs ! ” 

“Eh?” said Mrs. Perkins; “fun? 
Where ? ” 

“ Mr. Stephen is such fun,” said Ann. 
“If you had only seen him ! ” 

“ Mr. Stephen ! ” sniffed the old woman, 
scornfully. “ Fun ? 7A’, indeed ! Stopped 
one-and-six out of my money, he did, just 
because ” 

But Ann had danced out of sight, and 
Mrs. Perkins trudged on downstairs. 


The brothers Brownlow passed her in the 
passage. 

“ I tell you, William,” the elder was saying, 
“it’s impossible.” 

“ But, my dear Stephen, I saw the paper 
with my own eyes.” 

“ 1 don’t believe it ! It was something 
else. That girl is cunning enough for any- 
thing.” 

“Seeing is believing,” said Mr. William, 
confidently. “ It’s upstairs now.” 

As the two men slowly ascended the stairs 
the charwoman at the bottom eyed them 
with disfavour. “ Fun 1 ” she commented ; 
“ fun ! ” 

Ann heard their apj)roach. Her heart 
beat faster, her eyes sparkled with delight. 

Mr. W’illiam entered first. “ Miss 
Morrison,” he said, eagerly, “ where is that 
paper you showed me ? Mr. Stephen won’t 
believe that it was his mistake.” 

“ I haven’t got it,” said Ann. 

“ Eh ? ” exclaimed Mr. W'illiam ; “ not got 
it?” 

Ann nodded. Mr. Stephen nodded also, 
with a sleek, “ told-you so ” sort of smile 
upon his face. 

“ Where is it, then ? ” inquired the younger 
brother. 

“ I didn’t kee}) it, Mr. 
William.” 

Mr. William glanced 
(] u i c k 1 y fro m h i s 
brother’s face to the 
girl’s. 

“ Then Mr. Stei)hen 
must take my word for 
it that I saw the 
original paj)er, 
and that the 
mistake was 
his.” 

'J'he situation 
was puzzling, but 
Mr. William was 
determined to 
stand up for Ann 
after the gallant 
— and he did 
hope not too un- 
truthful — way in 
which she had 
managed the. 
a I f a i r d o w n- 
stairs. 

Ann addressed 
herself to Mr. 
Stephen. 

“ It is quite 
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true, sir,” said she. “ I made an exact copy 
of your estimate.” 

“ Then where is my estimate ? ” demanded 
Mr. Stephen. 

“ I haven’t got it, sir.” 

“ There ! Could we have more positive 
proof of guilt? You tricked Mr. William, 
but you knew, miss, that you could not 
bamboozle me I And you destroyed the 
papers. Miss Morrison, you can leave these 
premises at once. Inform your parents that 
you have been dismissed as a liar and a 
cheat.” 

Ann took up her hat and pinned it on. 


her mere presence had seemed to warm and 
cheer for him that gloomy room. 

He imagined her creeping away alone, to 
tell her people how she had been dismissed 
in disgrace from the place which her three 
sisters had so honourably filled. And she 
was the prettiest and sweetest of all ! Her 
parents, too — whom Mr. William remembered 
to have seen when the first Miss Morrison 
was engaged — had such strict ideas ! 

Oh, why had she destroyed that paper ? 
He could not understand it at all. And then 
the gross injustice which had been done! 
There was one thing which he could do to 



'fhen, with a quiet “ Good-bye ” to Mr. 
William, she left the office for ever. 

Before descending the stairs, however, she 
darted to the end of the passage and snatched 
a paper from the window-ledge. 

Mr. William stood motionless, his eyes 
fixed wistfully on the vacant chair and de.sk, 
until he iieard the clang of the front door. 
Ann Morrison had gone. 

Then Mr. William awoke from his reverie 
and turned to his brother. 

“ You cad /” he said, and passed into his 
own room, slamming the door behind him. 

He had not been so upset about, anything 
since someone— with eyes very like Ann’s — 
had passed out of his life thirty years ago. 

Now that she had gone he realized how he 
had looked every day for Ann’s coming, how 


put the matter right — only one thing — and 
that he would do. But w^hat would Stephen 
say ? Never mind. He was not worthy of 
consideration. 

Mr. William put on his hat and went out. 

Oddly enough, he came across Ann almost 
immediately. As he turned into the High 
Street of the little market town all the clocks 
were striking five, and becoming suddenly 
aware that he had not had his usual tea he 
paused almost unconsciously outside a con- 
fectioner’s shop. And there, seated at the 
table nearest to the door, was Ann Morrison, 
calmly — could it be possible ? — helping her- 
self to strawberries and creatfi. 

Mr. William entered the shop, and Ann’.s 
look of surprise melted into a radiant smile. 
“ Didn’t I do it well ? ” she asked, eagerly. 
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Her friend nodded emphatically. “Yes; 
but oh, Sister Ann, Pm so sorry it should 
have ended like that ! 

Ann was about to speak, but he rushed 
on breathlessly : — 

“ When your sisters left it was different. 
But for you — as it is — I thought it would be 
so very difficult for you at home — and I — 
I want to know, Sister Ann, if you will do 
me the honour — the infinite honour— of 
becoming my wife? I — I know there's a 
difference in age — but I would do my 
very best to make you happy — and you 
know — don’t you, dear? — how fond 1 am 
of you ! ” 

As Mr. William wound up his speech 
Ann’s sweet eyes had a suggestion of tears 
in them. She did not speak at once, and 
the silence was broken by a deferential voice 
at Mr. William's elbow. 

“ What can I serve you with, sir ? ” 

“Oh, go away ! ” said Mr. William, testily. 

But the presence remained at his side, and 
with extreme tactlessness handed him a 
menu, 

“'fhose, then,” 
said Mr. Wil- 
liam, absently, 
with his thumb 
on the top of 
the card. “ d'he 
first three items.” 

T'he waiter 
withdrew, to re- 
t u r n almost 
immediately with 
a cup of coffee, 
a cup of cocoa, 
a cup of tea, and 
three small jugs 
of cream, which 
he arranged in a 
neat row before 
Mr. William. 

This done, he 
vanished. 

T hen Ann 
sp6ke. There 
was an odd little 
choking sound in 
herS'oice, and 
the words came 
slowly. 

“Mr, William,” 
she said, “ you’re 


the kinde^rt and best — you’ve always been so 
thoughtful for me — and I ought to have told 
you before. But it was all so commonplace 
— to leave like the others and have a silver 
cake-basket — and the other way seemed so 
much more fun. I was going to tell you 
to-morrow that I must leave. There’s a 
cousin of mine — we have always been great 
chums ; he has just got a post in India, and 
he has asked me to marry him, and I have 
said ‘ yes.’ You see, it’s really quite common- 
place — all but my leaving the office. I have 
always been so dull there, but to day made 
up a little for the dulncss. Before I came 
out 1 put that paper on Mr. Stephen’s desk, 
.so he is sure to .see it — and, oh, Mr. William, 
I shall always think of you.” 

“Then you can’t marry me?” said Mr. 
William, slowly. 

“Noo,” said Ann, half laughing, half 
crying ; “ I’m afraid I can’t.” 

And is it possible that Mr. William, sitting 
there with the array of cups before him, gave 
a sigh — a very little sigh — of relief? 



THEN YOU CAN*'r MARRY ME?' SAID MR. WILLIAM, SLOWLY.' 



Inches and Eminence. 

By Beckles Willson. 



O amplify a familiar proverb, 
the world knows little of the 
stature of its greatest men. In 
all the volumes and treatises 
which have been written and 
printed on the subject of 
anthropometry the writers built up their 
fabrics largely upon conjecture. Where are 
correct data accessible? 

If one wishes to confirm or confound a 
theory, such as propounded by Lombroso 
that ‘‘nearly all great men are little,” where 
may one turn for reliable statistics ? Not to 
memoirs, not to the biographical dictionaries. 
It is astonishing, considering the keen interest 
mankind displays in inches, but it is a fact, 
that not one biography in a hundred gives 
the exad stature of the subject of whom it 


treats, and not even in those instances in 
wliich it is given can it be relied upon as 
wholly and inexpugnably accurate. 

'fake so glaring a case as that of Napoleon. 
Here is a |)ersonage constantly under surveil- 
lance by peojile struck by the one eminent 
peculiarity of his person ; yet he would be an 
ingenious inquirer who should succeed in 
reconciling the various* accounts given of 
Na[)oleon's stature. Bourienne, who had 
ample o[)portunities for observing him 
closely, says he was five feet two inches; 
but Captain Maitland mca.sured him on the 
Bellerophoft^ and found his distinguished 
passenger to be five feet seven. Constant 
says five feet one and a half inches. 
Hunbury avers the height was not less than 
five feet six. The curious might naturally 
ask: What did Napoleon himself say? Did 
nobody ever ask him to step beneath a 
standard or submit his person to the tape- 
measure? Perhaps they did not dare — 
although the conqueror was by no means 
ashamed of his stature, liecause he, too, held 
to the theory that the greatest men are little 
men. 

At St. Helena, reviewing the achievements 
of his generals, he observes that “ Kleber had 
all the qualities and defects of a tall man.” 
In sooth, this was i favourite, comment of 
Naptjleon's. He chose short men invariably 
for difficult eiifc‘ij)ri.scs ; he was convinced, 
in spite of histoiy, that Caesar and Alexander, 
as well as Frederick the Great, were men of 
diminutive stature.' Nothing pleased him 
more about Montholon than that he had (to 
use Lord Rosebery^s phrase) “the com- 
placence to be shorter than himself,” 

YpI, 


This theory of intellectual greatness almost 
invariably accompanying physical littleness 
has been argued at length by Lombroso and 
by Balzac, amongst a host of lesser writers. 
But the fault with such inquirers is the fault 
we have premised — they argue inevitably in 
accordance with their predilections. Any 
great man whose height is in doubt they put 
promptly into the category of short men ; 
they extend the upper boundaries of brevity 
until it reaches well past middle height ; and 
lastly, and more important still, they exclude 
as many tall men from their lists as they 
conveniently can. By such process do they 
obtain a verdict for their theory. It is indeed 
difficult to quote exact figures. The fact that 
a man is stated by his biographer to be 
“ rather under ” or “ rather over ” or of full 
middle stature means nothing at all. Heights 
vary from age to age ; they vary in different 
countries, and friends and even close relatives 
are not to be trusted. 

“We all,” wrote Mr. Havelock Ellis some 
years ago, “ have different standards of height, 
and it is possible for tl^ same person to 
be short, middle-sized, and tall for different 
observers who all knew him well at the same 
period of his life. Middle height, as judged 
by the eye, is a peculiarly uncertain quantity, 
'fhus Rossetti seemed to his brother to be 
of “ rather low middle stature,” to Mr. Hall 
Caine of “full middle height,” and to Mr. 
Sharp “ rather over middle height.” His 
actual height was barely five feet eight inches 
(five feet seven* and seven-eighth inches). 
That is to say, Rossetti was of precisely 
middle height, according to the figures we 
shall give presently. Like all other scientists, 
Mr. Ellis himself was guilty of relying too 
much upon inaccurate data, as when he 
announced Bishop Wilberforce to be five 
feet three inches. This drew down upon 
him an indignant protest from one of the 
great Bishop’s relatives against the latter 
being classed as a “ dwarf,” “ I frequently 
saw the Bishop under a standard, and his exact 
height was five feet eight and a half inches.” 

As to the standard of height varying ;^om 
age to age, Thomas Love Peacock would 
have it that we moderns had degenerated. 
Most of us cannot agree with him. Chaucer 
may well have been of middle height ; when 
Mr. Troiitbeck examined Chaucer’s skele- 
ton at the digging of Bro\^ing’s grave he 
calculated that Chaucer's height was five 
six inches, 
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Leaving, however, the dead worthies to 
sleep in their graves, let us turn to the 
eminent individuals of our own day. In 
this field of inquiry we would walk with 
little more security if we had not taken 
peculiar precautions against error. Is it not 
odd that nobody seeking after anthropo- 
metrical truth has hit upon the expedient of 
going straight to the great men themselves 
and asking them point-blank for a correct 
measurement of their persons ? Nothing 
could be simpler ; it is far better than beating 
about the bush — better than even relying 
upon the best ocular or second-hand 
evidence. That, then, is what the present 
writer has done, and is thus enabled to 
present herewith figures accompanied by a 
novel form of diagram which makes them 
easy of comparison at a glance, and which 
may prove of some value to biographers 
and anthropologists, as well ‘as a present 
source of edification to the admirers of the 
celebrities of the hour. 

Naturally there was no guarantee that such 
an inquiry would be answered ; but, barring 
a few exceptions, the persons addressed, 
from His Majesty and the Prince of Wales 
downward, recogivsing that any scientific 
deductions hereafter to be made must be 
based on fact and not on guess-work, have 
courteously complied with our request. 

What is genius ? If it be eminence 
in its highest form, an extraordinary facility 
in doing a thing extremely well, surely 
in our first group, that of hereditary 
rulers, there are some who unquestionably 
exhibit a genius for kingship, 'fake His 
Majesty l^klward VIL, whom no less a 
personage than the American Secretary of 
State has alluded to as ‘‘ one of the ablest 


men of his time — could any reader of this 
article say, off-hand, what is His Majesty’s 
stature? For every one who blundered 
above the mark, there would be perhaps fifty 
who w^ould blunder below it. The greatest 
admirers of Napoleon, Wellington, and 
Nelson always made them shorter than they 
really were. As one writer puts it, “ Men 
are wx)nt to belittle the physical height of 
the man of genius in order to emphasize 
his intellectual stature.” We see this as 
far back as Homer ; is not Ulysses himself 
“ shorter by a head than Agamemnon son of 
Atreus ” ? 

In reply to our letter, His Majesty’s 
secretary, Lord Knollys, writes from Windsor 
Castle to say that His Majesty’s height is five 
feet eight and a half in(!hes. 'I'his points to 
a remarkable fact. I'he Anthropometric 
Committee of the British Association has 
succeeded in ascertaining the stature of the 
inhabitants of (^reat Britain and Ireland. 
Of King Edward’s male adult subjects 
the average is found to work out at 67*66 
inches, while w^e are told that “ the mean (/>., 
the most freejuent height) is five feet seven 
and seven-eighths of an inch, the profes- 
sional and commercial classes having a mean 
height about two to three in('hes over this 
and the labouring classes about an inch or 
tw^o below. Racially both the Scotch and the 
Irish are somew'hat taller than the English 
and the Welsh shorter.” 

d'he meaning of these figures is that King 
Edw^ard represents in his ow*n person, when a 
deduction of five-eighths of an inch is made 
for boots, what may be described as the 
standard British stature. His Majesty thus 
becomes, in yet another sense, the pattern 
Englishman of his time. The Emperor 
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William falls slightly below his Royal uncle^s, 
but not below the average German, height. 
Of the elected rulers, President Loubet, who 
appears in the final group, also, curiously 
enough, represents the French average, which 
is five feet six. On the other hand, we find 
tly Emperor of Japan to be far above the 
national standard of height. “ His Majesty 
is,’' writes the Japanese Ambassador, “ a tall 
man for a Japanese — five feet six inches.’* 
This is corroborated by those who have met 
the Mikado personally, as Mr. Arthur Dibsy 
and Mr. Douglas Sladen, who both write 
to us placing His Majesty’s stature at five feet 
six inches. 

Few will be surprised to learn that King 
Leopold is the tallest monarch in Christen- 
dom ; but even if he boasted the six feet six 
inches bestowed on him by his countrymen he 


There is nothing to show that in exceptional 
cases the reverse process may not occur, and 
Mr. Marcus Stone, R.A., who has, by the 
way, devoted a great deal of study and 
observation to this matter of stature in 
relation to intellectual ability, thinks it has 
occurred with him — his height having 
sensibly increased long after maturity. But 
there will be hardly any real surprises in this 
political list. Sir Henry Campbell-Banner- 
man may be interested to know that his 
height is the same as that of Edmund 
Burke and Oliver Cromwell, while Mr. 
Asquith has precisely the stature of W. E. 
Gladstone, who was nearly always taken 
by those who had never seen him, or 
seen him only on the public platform, 
for a tall man. Mr. Morley is of the same 
height as Lord Beaconsfield, Dickens, and 


statksmkn. 



would still be dwarfed in comparison with 
Peter the Great, whose stature is punctiliously 
given by Russian historians as six feet eight 
and a half inches. The distinction of being 
the shortest monarch belongs surely to King 
Victor Emmanuel, who is, however, erect and 
dignified in bearing. 

I'urning to British statesmen, not everyone 
will be prepared to learn that the Duke of 
Devonshire is a ♦aller man than Mr. Balfour 
or Mr. Austen Chamberlain. Even the Duke 
is not quite certain about it, although the 
fact has been well attested at St. Stephen’s. 
“I believe,” writes his Grace, “that my 
height as a young man was six feet one inch ; 
but I cannot say what it is at present.” 

As we shall see, it is by no means unusual 
for a man to lose half an inch and more 
after the age of fifty, owing to the shrinking 
of the: intervertebral cartilages of the spine. 


I^ord Lytton, while Mr. Joseph Chamberlain 
has for inch-fellows Jeffrey, Sir A. Cockburn, 
and John Wesley. 

From politicians we pass to soldiers. Here 
we surely have a surprise. Most of us are 
prepared to hear that Lord Kitchener is of 
the same height as Abraham Lincoln, but 
how many would have said that only half an 
inch separates the height of Lord Roberts 
from that of Wellington ? Soldiers and the 
populace generally talk of his lordship as if 
he were an extremely diminutive person, 
when, as a matter of fact, attested in writing 
by the hero of Kandahar himself, he is as 
lofty in stature as Alexander the Great, and 
taller than Nelson, Blake, Warren Hastings, 
Marshal Luxembourg, and Sydney Smith, 
who are not commonly referred .to as short 
men. Earl Roberts is half an inch taller 
than General Sir John French» 
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(jeiioral French. ]jord Uoberts. Sir Kvelyn W«mk1. J<nnl Wolweley. (iencral ll.i(len-Powell Kitiiheiier. 


Turning to divines, we do not, with the 
exception of His Grace the Archbishop of 
York, encounter any cons|jicuously short 
men. Canon Scott-Holland tops those given 
in our chart, although there are one or two 
distinguished six-footers. Yet as a rule in 
the Church we find the exam|)le of the 
Primate, in ])ausing at just over middle 
height, the one most generally followed by 
the clergy. I'lie* bishop of Stepney is five 
feet nine and a half inches. 

The Law next claims our attention. No 
one will deny that the I^ord Chancellor some- 
what strengthens the case for the short men, 
but, on the other hand, the Lord Chief 
Justice weakens it, as does also the Solicitor- 
General, Sir Edward Carson, a six-footer. 

Science, philosophy, and invention cer- 
tainly claim as their most distinguished 
exponents more tall than short men. To 
Darwin, Humboldt, Helmholtz, Arago, Volta, 
Metsche, Schopenhauer, Condorcet, Boyle, 


'IVevitheck, and Lavoisier may be added 
to-day Marconi, Lodge, Lister, Crookes, and 
Rea 3 ^ Lord Avel)ury is over middle height, 
and even Lord Kelvin was much taller in 
early life. On this point Sir William Crookes 
writes: ‘‘I have always been under the 
imjiression that 1 was five feet nine inches 
in height, but on measuring again yester- 
day 1 find I am half an inch less. 1 have 
not been measured for many years, and 
probably as age has come on my height 
has shrunk a fraction of an inch. 'Phis is 
not at all uncommon.'’ Similarly Mr. 
Justice Grantham writes, and Mr. Leader, 
R.A., also remarks: “My height is five feet 
ten inches ; it was one inch more thirty years 
ago.” I'his shrinkage of the cartilage also 
occurs during the day. Everyone knows that 
a man or woman is taller in the morning 
than at night, or taller after resting than after 
protracted exertion. 

In literature tall men - even unusually tall 
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men — have 
nearly always 
preponde- 
rated. Fielding 
and Thackeray 
were each six 
feet four 
inches. Scott, 
Whitman, and 
T e n n y s o n 
were six feet. 
Carlyle, Leigh 
Hunt, Southey, 
and Shelley 
were five feet 
eleven inches. 
Goethe, Burns, 
Dumas, Long- 
fellow, and 



Marryat were five feet ten. We have 
already seen that Dickens, Beaconsfield, and 
Lytton, though not tall, were five feet nine 
inches. Byron was five feet eight and a half 
inches. 

To-day we have few such intellectual giants, 
and of those we have it must be admitted 
the larger proportion is short. Mr. Swin- 
burne is, perhaps, our shortest, but the Poet 
Laureate runs him close. Of lesser writers 
Mr. Cutcliffe Hyne with six feet four inches 
is said to be the tallest British author ; Mr. 
Bloundelle-Burton is also well above the 


Dicksee is six feet one, while Mr. Sargent 
and Mr. Jackson are six feet. And it is 
a six-footer, Mr. Marcus Stone, who has 
constituted himself, out of his considerable 
knowledge of the subject, a pronounced 
opponent of the short genius theory. Not 
only does he assert it to be untrue that most 
men of genius are diminutive, but maintains 
that a majority of England’s great men are 
of lofty stature. 

“We do not know Shakespeare’s height,” 
remarked Mr. Stone, “but I assume it to 
have been at least six feet.” The famous 


stature of one of our most popular novelists, 
Sir Arthur Conan Doyle. 

In art, who was the most distinguished 
British painter of the last half century? 
Was it not the six-footer, Millais? An 
undue proportion of the members of the 
Royal Academy are very tall men. Sir 
Ernest Waterlow is six feet two, Mr. 


painter continued : “ I must first .explain 
what I mean by genius and greatness. We 
call military men and politicians great, but in 
my opinion they possess quite a second-rate 
ability in comparison with the creative order 
of intellect, and my inquiries and personal 
observation have confirmed me in the belief 
that, so far from genius being usually short. 
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Mr, Alfred AiiAttn. Mr. Rudj'ard Kipling;. Mr. Hall Oaine. Mr. T. Zaiipwill. Rir A. Conan Doyle. 

Mr. .7, M, Barrie. Mr. Thomas Hardy. Mr. A. W. Pinero, Mr. Anthony Hope. 


the rule i.s just the other way. Who was the 
greatest painter of tlie Victorian era ? Millais. 
Who was its greatest poet ? Tennyson. Its 
greatest thinkers ? Carlyle, Darwin, and 
Ruskin. Its greatest novelist? Thackeray. 
Then look at Charles Readc — over six feet — 
at Leech, Trollope, Hans Andersen, Thomas 
Arnold, Wordsworth, and Emerson.” This 
list, together with rtiose previously given, is 
certainly an imposing one, but it can be made 
longer still if we take in a wider purview. 
Mr. Stone referred to Scott, who was of the 
stature of the author of “ Sherlock Holmes,” 
and to Johnson. He might also have 
added amongst his tall men of genius of 
past times — George Washington, six feet three 
inches ; George Borrow, six feet two inches ; 
Sir Walter Raleigh, six feet ; Sir R. Burton, 
six feet ; Cobbett, six feet ; Walt Whitman, 
six feet ; Lord Brougham, Audabon, Bunyan, 
Clive, Bismarck, Froude, J. P. Ri('hter, Sheri 


dan, Puvis de Chavannes, Corot, Delacroix, 
Lessing, Tourgeneff, i'oussin, Huxley, James, 
Thomson, A. de Musset, Sterne, Schiller, 
Romilly, Smollett, Moltke, Mirabeau, Lamar- 
tine, Gounod, and Millet these are but a 

few of the tall men, and these are names of 
the first order. 

Of our sculptors, we may note that men 
of middle height are in the ascendant, 
although Mr. Alfred Gilbert, R.A. (who 
does not figure in the chart), is rather below 
the medium. Mr. George P'rampton, R.A., 
gives his stature as five feet eight and a half 
inches. 

The stage is well known to increase to a 
startling degree the deceptiveness of stature. 
Tall men look short ; short men appear 
long. Most theatre-goers would be apt to 
give Sir Henry Irving credit for six feet ; he 
i.s in reality two inches below that altitude. 
On the other hand, no one, we feel assured. 
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would guess that the popular actor-manager 
of St. James s 1 hcatre was the taller; yet here 
“FW Sf"]" asseveration over his signature; 
I ne feet eleven inches. -George Alexander.” 

II,. ‘“"er than 
I c celebrated David Garrick, and Mr. Cyril 

Maude, although over middle height, was not 
debarred— thanks to the illusion of the stage 
-from enacting the role of that diminutive 
l^ro the Little Minister. Mr. Seymour 
Hickss height IS five feet eight inche.s Mr. 

Martin Har\ey is usually thought to be of 
physical brevity. He writes : “ 1 regret to 
say that (in view of the a-sswiation of genius 
with diminutive stature) my height is 
five feet seven and a half inches.” Mr. 
'Veedon (irossnnth writes: “1 have bec-n 
measured again after ten years and am still 
five feet four inches. I have not grown. As 
•showing what the bootmakers can do in 
boots I am five feet five and a half inches.” 


, Mr. Tree. 


Mr. George Alexander. ^ 

Mr. Fred Terry is six feet in his .socks; Mr. 
H. A Lytton i.s five ft^et si.x inches : while 
i nssmore is five feet four inches. 
• Barrett’s stature is five feet eight 

mche.s. The height of Mr. W. S. Penley is 
five feet three inches. Mr. Edward ’I'erry is 
five feet nine inches. Amongst dramatists 
many even amongst their acquaintancerS 
learn for he first time that Mr. Pinero is so 
much taller than Mr. Henry Arthur Jones 

aid r'lnl/° T ^ 

and a half inches high, and five feet five 
inches without shoe.s.” Mr. VV. S. Gilbert is 
we all know, well over six feet. 

musicians and singers .Sir 
Edward Elgar claims pre-eminence in inches 
I he rest are generally below middle height 
l.)r. Cowen is five feet .seven and three- 
quarter inches, Mr. Walter Slaughter is Le 

Ldward German is only five feet three inches. 

AfTTCT/-' 


teft 



Mr. Santlejr. j|r. BltphaiQ. Mr. 
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B. Abet Mr. P. F. Warner. Mr. 0. B. Fry. Mr. A. MocTAron. Lon! Hawke. Mr. W. G. Grace. •>. Tunnicllftb. 

Ilou. F. 8. Jackson. Prince Ranjit-Sinhji. T. Hayward. 


In a nation where stature is above the 
common run of mankind, and which is much 
given to athletics, we should expect to find 
physical loftiness in conjunction with excep- 
tional athletic prowess. And taking the 
national game by way of illustration we find 
that the majority of eminent cricketers are 
tall men, and the redoubtable Gunn, who is 
not given in the ^iccompanying chart, might 
almost be bracketed with Tunnicliffe. Even 
Prince Ranjit-Sinhji is all but a six-footer. 

We cannot do better than present as the 
final one in our scries of charts a group of 
some halfa-dozen men— men of marked ability 
— “ men of the moment,’’ who have 
achieved undeniable success in their different 
walks of life. The insight and initiative of 
H.R.H. the Prince of Wales were shown 
in his famous Guildhall speech, which may 
mark the beginning of a new epoch in 
British commercial annals. Sir Arthur 


sents the average height of the native 
population, which is believed to be a 
fraction more than rules in this country. 
Both our great pro-consuls are tall men — 
lx)rd Milner being, in his boots, close upon 
six feet. Lord Ciirzon writes : “ My height is 
six feet one inch in hoots, and a little 
less w'ithout.” Two popular millionaire 
philanthropists are represented in .Sir Thomas 
Lipton and Mr. Andrew ( arnegie — one tall 
and the other short ; and, indeed, this pair, 
happening at the conclusion of our list of 
celebrities, represent also what we may lake 
to be the truth of this (Question of stature. 
Eminence— /.t?., great talents, great capacity 
'—is found oftenest in both abnormal ex- 
tremes, and this is the conclusion reac:hed 
by (jcoffroy Saint-1 1 ilaire, by L. Von Ranke, 
and more recently by Mr. Havelock Ellis. 
Both giants and dwarfs are most frequently 
abnormal in intellect and character. But 


Bigge writes 
from Marl- 
borough 
House to in- 
form us that 
H.R.H. is 
“five feet eight 
inches in his 
boots.” Curi- 
ously enough, 
like the rulers 
of England, 
France, Ger- 


many, and 
Russia, the 
President of 


the United 


States of Ame- 


jrica also repre- 



the normal 
man is of nor- 
mal height- 
and if he 
does not ac- 
complish re- 
volutions in 
politics, war- 
fare, and art 
he at least 
achieves what 
genius too 
often misses, 
the prize of 
personal hap- 
piness and 
the virtue of 
good citizen* 
ship. 



Some Reminiscences of Antoinette Sterling. 

By Malcolm Sterling MacKinlay. 


1 . 

N the following article I pro- 
pose to deal only with the 
earlier years of niy mother’s 
career, and to recount some 
episodes of her life which are 
probably (]uite unknown to all 
save those who enjoyed her more intimate 
friendship Many of the reminiscences 1 am 
enabled to give in my mother’s own words 
from the journals and other writings which 
remain. 'I'his is especially interesting in the 
])ortions dealing with Brahms, Jean Ingelow, 
Dinah Muloch, Noel Baton, * Black ie, and 
others, of whom my mother 
has drawn a singularly 
vivid word-picture. 

iler l)irthplace was St(.*r- 
lingville, N(wv York State, 

“ a pla('e filled with pine 
trees and spriK'c trees,” so 
my mother dc;scribed it, 

“and tall, slendta* beeches 
trying to reach up to 
heaven ; great l)ig oaks, 
more eartlily, willi their 
strong roots digging down 
deep in Motlier Earth’s 
warm laj) ; pungent hem- 
lock, and winter - greens, 
and snow and ii'e, and 
cold — cold which could 
hardly l)e nieas\ired by a 
thermometer ; snow, so 
deep that we were often 
imt)risoned until the old 
Irishman came in the 
morning to make the fires. 

More than once he came 
with toes frozen so entirely that they had 
to be cut off, or more probably sawn off in 
those days, when health was so rampant that 
no doctor could live in Sterlingville for lack 
of disease, 

“ In all my days until I was eleven years old 
there wcn e but- tw'o deaths there : one was a 
man struck by lightning, while the other, 
after his (Christmas dinner, fell into the big 
wheel belonging lo otie of the large bla.st 
furnaces owned by my father, where 1 u.sed 
to revel in seeing the red liquid iron pouring 
into beds of sand in long bars, to be made 
into all sorts of things.” 

My mother was brought up very strictly in 

V9I* xxvtii. - g© 


many w^ays ; her father would not allow a 
card in the house, as he thought that anyone 
w^ho did such a sinful and terrible thing as to 
play cards would be condemned to eternal 
damnation. He even thought professional 
singing one of the most terrible crimes that 
could be committed. What wTnild his feel- 
ings have been could he have; known that 
after his death his youngest daughter was to 
follow^ such a career ? ^Vine and beer w’ere 
never to be seen at his table, and although a 
little brandy was kept in his house it was 
only to be used medicinally, and then in the 
most dire necessity ; it w^as 
locked in a dark cupboard 
and regarded by the chil- 
dren with a mysterious 
dread, as if it had been an 
evil spirit. 

My mother never tasted 
intoxicating drink till she 
came to England, and then 
only OGcasionally — at 
birthdays, Christmas, or 
other times when it seemed 
disagreeable to refuse. 

“At last there came a 
time when 1 made up my 
mind that 1 would never 
touch another drop, and 
that resolution was the 
same thing to me, with 
my Puritanical training, as 
taking the pledge. 1 had 
a friend, a gifted woman, to 
w^hom strong drink was a 
snare, and for her sake 1 
became a total abstainer on 
her promising to become one at the same 
time.’’ 

It w^as not, how’ever, until many years 
afterw\ards that my mother actually signed 
the pledge at a Band of Hope meeting in 
Exeter Hall. 

“ 1 felt in my heart that I must go to that 
meeting, although I had not been invited. 
When i entered the hall there w^as a burst of 
applause and welcome from the people, and 
later I learned the reason of the excitement. 
Two of the principal speakers had disap- 
pointed them, and the committee just felt 
that they must leave the meeting to God and 
He would provide for it. I sang or spoke 
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Just as I felt led during the meeting; and 
afterwards when asked to sign the pledge, 
becmise it would be such an encouragement 
to the children, I gladly did so, though I 
was just as much pledged before in my 
heart” 

When my mother was sixteen an event 
happened which changed the whole course 
of her life. Her father had uj) to that time 
been an immensely wealthy man, owning 
limitless iron ore and vast tracts of land, 
with three villages named after him — 
Sterlingville, Sterlingberg, and Sterlingbiish 
— and seven blast furnaces. Suddenly, 
without warning, the tariff on imported 
iron was removed and 
the American market 
flooded with English 
iron at a far cheaper rate 
than Jim Sterling, with 
his furnaces burning coke 
instead of coal, could 
produce. His ruin 
quickly followed on this, 
and within a very few 
months his death took 
place. Had all this never 
happened my mother 
would have remahied at 
home, and probably have 
never done any tttorc 
music than she had been 
learning hitherto from 
Miss Anna Sykes, at the 
Clinton Seminary. As 
it was, the family were 
thrown upon their own 
resources, and little 
“ Nettie ” Sterling took 
a post down South, on 
a. plantation in Missis- 
sippi, as teacher of singing. While stay- 
ing there the bitter hostile feeling against 
the Northerners became so pronounced as 
to render her position intolerable. A long 
arrear of salary due to her could not be 
obtained, and passports were denied ; but, 
nothing daunted, my mother resolved to 
return to civilization and her friends, or 
perish in the attempt. On a dark, rainy 
night, in comp)any with a young Northern 
woman, a teacher also, on a neighbouring 
plantation, she bade adieu to the Sunny 
South. Assisted by the loyal blacks they 
travelled by night through swamps and by- 
ways, enduring exposure and danger, and, 
after hair-breadth escapes innumerable, at 
last found themselves back among their 
friends in the North, safe and sound. 


My mother now determined to study 
singing in earnest, and, having been provided 
by friends with the necessary money, went to 
a fine old Italian maestro.^ Bassini, and then, 
after some time, on to New York, to a well- 
known Spanish professor, Abella, husband of 
the famous Greek contralto, D’Angri. 

While pursuing her studies here. Miss 
Antoinette Sterling was engaged at a salary of 
fifteen hundred dollars a year to sing at Dr. 
Adam’s church. This famous Presbyterian 
church was one of the largest in the city, and 
had a congregation which represented about 
a quarter of the wealth of New York. At 
this time “ Women’s Rights ” were beginning 
to be discussed, and 
Emily Faithfull came to 
New York to hold a big 
meeting at Steinw^ay Hall 
on the question. The 
hall was ]X‘rfectly cram- 
med, and, among others. 
Miss Sterling attended, 
though nf)t in any very 
serious spirit, being just 
a young student, and 
knowing nothing about 
the big questions of the 
day. After the debate 
had taken place and the 
conclusion arrived at 
that woman was fiir more 
than man’s ecjual, in 
spite of his cow'ardly 
attem])ts to crush her, 
Miss vSterling was called 
u]>on to give a song. By 
a strange fluke, almost 
without thinking, and 
certainly without any idea 
of perpetrating a practical 
joke, the singer got up and gave “A Man’s a 
Man for a’ I'hat.” "J'he audience went wild, 
cheered, clapped, and stamped their feet, but 
laughed most of all, and but for her obvious 
youth and inexperience would have never 
been convinced that it was not an intentional 
hit at the ^^’oman’s Rights ” question. 

My mother had during this stay in New 
York a wonderful experience in connection 
with the funeral of Horace Greeley. The 
streets of the city were impa.ssable from the 
crowd which had gathered together from all 
parts to pay honour to the memory of one 
of America’s greatest men. 

“ I happened to be passing in the vicinity, 
when a man suddenly came up and said : 
‘ You must come and sing 1 ’ He wedged 
his way with me through the living wall, 
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went somewhere for the music, and took me 
up above the gallery to the organ loft, which 
was very high and situated by itself. Miss 
Kellogg had just finished singing, ‘ I Know 
That My Redeemer Liveth.' Some of the 
most prominent men of America carried the 
coffin. Just as they lifted it, and were 
starting down the aisle, there came a voice 
from far up in the church, the singer almost 
invisible, * Beyond the smiling and the 
weeping.' The bearers stood motionless 
during the song. 'Phe song ceased, still they 
and all around them stood motionless ; one 
might have heard a pin drop. Then, after 
a long pause, the voice recommenced, and 
sang the song all through again. People 
wept and women fainted, so truly thrilling 
and tragic was the whole scene. In my 
youthfulness 1 could not 
see anything in it so mar- 
vellous, but now 1 see it 
was the psalm of Dr. Bonar, 

‘ Beyond the smiling and 
the weeping,' set by Zundel, 
which exactly fitted Horace 
Greeley’s life, and passing 
into the Beyond.” 

On coming to Europe 
my mother at once placed 
herself under the instruc- 
tion of the world - famous 
maesiro^ Signor Manuel 
Garcia, the teacher of jenny 
land, who has just recently 
entered on his hundredth 
year. Up to this time my 
mother had been using the 
full extent of her voice, 
her range being from the 
1) below middle C to the top C sharp, a 
range of three octaves, singing, in fact, both 
the soprano and contralto arias from opera 
and oratorio. Signor Garcia, however, ad- 
vised her strongly to abandon her higher 
notes, and confine herself to genuine con- 
tralto music — advice which his pupil followed 
from that time. 

From Signor Garcia my mother went to 
Baden-Baden to his sister, Pauline Viardot 
Garcia, who had by this time retired from a 
brilliant career on the operatic stage. 
“Mme, Viardot had a lovely concert-hall 
built at the back of the Opera House — a 
small square building capable of holding 
about a hundred people, in addition to a 
small orchestra, a stage, and an ante-room. 
Here Madame used to give very select 
concerts, to which were invited celebrities 
from every land, representatives of the 


various branches of art and science, poets, 
painters, diplomatists — in fact, everyone of 
renown. On one occasion when 1 sang I 
remember the old Emperor of Germany was 
pre.sent, and I had the honour of being 
presented. 

“ When I was staying in Baden-Baden I 
saw Brahms a good deal. For Mme. 
Viardot’s birthday Brahms, who looked then 
a boy — rather short and thick, with a full, 
round face, and hiir, yellowish hair — wrote a 
small chorus for women’s voices. The re- 
hearsals all took [)lace at my rooms and Herr 
Brahms came to conduct them. At five 
o’clock on the birthday morning Herr 
Brahms and the pu\)\h went quietly up 
through the grassy fields to Madame’s house 
and, under her window, gave the serenade. 

Mme. Viardot came down 
from her room delighted, 
and each student threw 
her a bouquet, a stipulated 
price having been given 
for each of the bunches of 
flowers, so that none .should 
1)0 more gorgeous than 
another. 

1 remember, too, how 
Herr BrTihms came to see 
me, and accompanied while 
I ran through some of his 
songs with him. He was 
very anxious for me to sing 
them, but I saw that they 
did not suit me at all, and 
so had to refuse his re- 
quest. One .song especially 
was like a duel, being 
written very low in‘ the first 
part and very high in the second part ; and, 
what is more, I told him so." 

From Mme. Viardot, Miss Antoinette 
Sterling went on to another of Signor 
Garcias pupils, this time Mme. Marchesi, 
at the Cologne Conservatoire. 

“The principal of the Conservatoire was 
Ferdinand Hiller, a mo.st wonderful man, 
who was absolutely worshipped by all the 
people around Cologne. On one occasion I 
went to a big Rhenish festival with Hiller 
and his daughter, and it opened my eyes to 
his popularity. When he reached the station 
we found it crowded with people who had 
come to welcome him. Nor was this all, for, 
when we got into the carriage to drive off, the 
people in their excitement took the horses 
from the carriage and dreiSir it through the 
streets to the concert themseiVes. There 
was a great actress engaged to recite at the 
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concert, and Herr Hiller improvised to her 
recitation/’ 

When my mother was staying at the Con- 
servatoire the Queen of Prussia and the 
Crown Prince came to one of the concerts. 
My mother was down to sing early in the 
programme and gave an aria of Rossini’s, 
making such a furore with it that the whole 
concert was brcjken up, much to the disgust 
of the other students, who w'ere hoping to 
have the honour of performing before the 
Royal audience. At the end of Miss Ster- 
ling’s song the Prince cried out ‘‘ Magnifique ! 
magnifuiue ! ” being quite carried away with 
her voice. After singing, my mother had the 
honour of a long conversation with the 
Queen, who exjjressed great surprise on 
being told that the singer was not a (German. 

At last my mother felt she ought to end her 
studies in Europe, so she 
bade farewell to Mine. 

Marc'hesi, and returned to 
New York. Shortly after 
her return Henry ^^"ard 
Beecher engaged her to 
sing regularly at his church. 

He was an immense ad 
mirer, and used to leel so 
overcome when iw mother 
sang “Rest in the Lord” 
that he had at last to forbid 
the song being given any 
more, as he was so affected 
by it that he could n(.)l 
preach afterwards. 

“ Henry Ward nee<dier 
was a very powerful and 
eloquent, if somewhat 
eccentric, preacher. On 
one occasion I remember 
that he started his sermon by saying, ■ It’s 
damned hot to day.’ Having at once caught 
the attention of all by these words, he went 
on to say that as he was coming into church 
before the service he heard one of the 
congregation make this remark. After this 
explanation he proceeded to give one of his 
very best sermons, entirely extempore, yet 
without any stumbling or signs of hesitation. 
On another Sunday he brought a very vivid 
home truth to the hearts of his congregation. 
‘ Supposing that any of you young men who 
are here this morning were going to be at 
home in the bosom of your family all day, 
and in the evening w(Te going out to a 
splendid party where you would meet a lot 
of j)retty girls. And suppose someone were 
to bring you a buttonhole of lovely flowers 
and make you promise only to wear it once. 


Now, would you wear that buttonhole at 
home, and delight your mother and sisters, 
who do so much to make you happy, or 
would you wear it at the party, where you 
were going to meet all the pretty girls ? ’ ” 

Miss Sterling used to sing from the gallery 
in the church and complained of its being 
draughty. Mr. Beecher told her that he did 
not think anything could be done, but would 
try. Next Sunday at her seat was a sort of 
little throne, with a canopy hanging round it, 
so that she would never more be troubled. 
This at once became known as the “Jewel 
Box,” and was called by that name as long as 
it remained there. When my mother left to 
go to England, Beecher always had that chair 
kept vacant, and told a friend that he lost a 
certain inspiration after .she had (]uilted her 
ac(*ustomed place in the church. 

About this time Rubin- 
stein went over to Visit 
America, and when he 
reaclu'd New York my 
mother was taken to one 
of his concerts by a Mrs. 
Pear.sall. d'his lady was a 
friend of Rubinstein, and 
at tluj end of the recital 
took him back with tluan 
to siq)per. “After Rubin- 
stein had eaten 1 don’t 
know how many jilates of 
raw oysters and smoked 
countle.ss cigarettes, he 
asked me to sing, and 
accompanied me. He 
stopj)ed after the song, 
looked at me, and said, 

^ Sie haben nie geliebt ’ 
(‘ You have never loved ’), 
adding that I had no heart.- 1 shall never 
forget his playing. Liszt was tremendous, 
w'ild, passionate, but not so single minded 
as Rubin.stein. Tkc/r was a giant, a monu- 
mental soul carved out of granite. He was 
a great, all-round man, lofty and powerful. 
He had something to say to the world, and 
he said it in music. But he was not 
exclusively a musician — he was educated, 
cultivated, and well read.” 

Soon my mother decided to leave her 
native land and cross the ocean once more 
to Ivondon to see what name she could make 
for herself there ; and in 1873 arrived in 
England, making her at Riviere’s 

Promenade Concerts at Covent Garden, on 
November 5th, under the conductorship of 
Sir Julius Benedict, with the Slumber Song 
from Bach’s Christmas Oratorio, and “The 
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Three Fishers/’ The excitement was intense, 
and in that one night her position was made. 
Miss Antoinette Sterling was at once engaged 
for all the remaining Promenade Concerts of 
the season, and in the following spring made 
her first appearance at the Philharmonic 
Concerts, Monday and Saturday Pops, etc., 
and at Messrs. Hoosey’s Pallad Concerts, 
singing afterwards at every single concert 
given l)y them for the next twenty years j 
while on the 8th of April Miss Sterling 
appeared before Queen Victoria at Osborne 
in honour of Prince J.eopold’s birthday. 
Miss Sterling sang Schubert’s “ J)op}3el- 
ganger,” “ The Three Fishers,” and “ Don’t 
be Sorrowful,” while the other artists appear- 
ing were Mr. (aisins and Herr Ludwig 
Strauss. The story of her appearing in high- 
nec*k dress, Ijy spec:ial pt‘rrnission of the 
Queen, because of her 
(Quaker princi])les, is too 
woW known to be repeated 
here. My mother was 
always devoted to the 
Scotch. One of her oldest 
and most intimate friends 
was (jeorge MacDonald, 
and it was he who gave 
her away at the Savoy 
("haj)el wlu.'n, on J'kister 
Sunday, 1875, she was mar- 
ried to John MacK inlay, 
himself a Scotch-American. 

“ My first meeting with 
George MacDonald, that 
apostle of love, (jf poetry, 
of kindness, and of noble- 
ness, was when he came 
to New York on tour. 

He was lecturing one night 
on Robert Burns at the Y.M.C.A. Hall. 
1 was always a devotee of ‘ Robbie Burns ’ 
and of George MacDonald’s books, so with 
a friend 1 went to the hall through a 
heavy rainstorm. We sat entranced during 
the lecture. Suddenly a stranger inter- 
rupted the speaker by calling out, ‘ No 
lecture upon Burns could be perfect with- 
out the voice of one of his most enthu- 
siastic fi'ilov.vrs and greatest exponents - 
Miss Aiuoinettc Sterling.’ I had thought 
at first that Mr. MacDonald had brought a 
profe^h to introduce to the American public, 
and was simpiv horror-struck to hear my 
own name. The three thousand or more 
people burst into tumultuous applause, 
while I sat immovable, full of confusion 
amid the calls. But the public will was 
SO strong, and the calls were so loud and 


unintermitting, that Mr. MacDonald was 
obliged to stand still, supposing, of course, 
that the scene had been arranged and that I 
was a young singer wanting an appearance. 
At last someone came and literally pulled 
me up to the platform before 1 recovered my 
self-possession, and there I stood quite 
stupefied by the rush and din. Amid crie3 
for ‘A Man’s a Man ’ 1 jumped out into the 
open sea of music, and with no idea of 
absolute pitch 1 began, half dazed, in the 
middle of the first verse. The crowd grew 
more boisterous than ever, and my mind at 
once got into greater confusion. I went on 
to the second verse, but suddenly came to a 
barren place, all words disappearing, as I 
had never before sung it without music or 
words. Then sounded in my ear from ('lose 
behind the soft, rich voice of George 
Mac Donald — ‘ Gie fules 
their silks and knaves their 
wine.’ It was like giving 
a toboggan a little push 
down the hill. It started 
the wheels (’)f memory, and 
like a hidden mental 
phonograph the machinery 
worked. 1 somehow got 
through^!, and amid thun- 
ders of applause went back 
to my seat. 

“ This first meeting was 
the prelude to a long 
friendship. 1 never but 
once, that I can remember, 
ever met dear George 
MacDonald but he would 
whisper, ‘ Caller Herrin’, 
Nette,’ and I sang it always, 
with or without accompani- 
ment, much to his satisfaction and delight.” 

“Caller Herrin’” was always one of my 
mother's favourite songs, and particularly 
appealed to all the Scotch who heard her 
sing it. Dr. Wilson, a magnificent old 
Scotchman, with whom my mother and father 
used to spend every Sunday afternoon regu- 
larly for fifteen years when in London, being 
looked upon by him as members of the family, 
wrote on first hearing her sing “(Waller 
Herrin’”: “1 have never been so aroused 
by semg all my life before to night. You 
carried me back, as if by an electric shock, to 
my student days in Edinburgh, when I was 
a lad of eighteen, and brought those fine 
Musselburgh fishw'omen before me with their 
creels in the streets calling out at eleven 
o’clock at night just as vividly as wdien I was 
(dose by them.’' 
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At Edinburgh it was that my mother first 
made the acquaintance of these fishwives, 
and actually heard them calling out their 
“Caller Herrin’.” “ Mr. William Nelson, the 
publisher, another grand specimen of a 
Scotchman, brought two of the fishwives up 
to Salisbury Green, where I was staying with 
his family, and he asked them to sing ‘ Caller 
Herrin” to Miss Sterling. At first they were 
so scared and so shy that they could not even 
speak, and so I sang it to them first. The 
dowry of these fishwomen is in their won- 
derful petticoats. Sometimes they will wear 
as many as a dozen, especially upon their 
marriage day.” 

Another Edinburgh friend was Sir Noel 
Paton, the painter, whom my mother used 
often to visit in his studio when on tour in 
Scotland. This is her description of him : — 

“ There, standing in front 
of his painting, I saw the 
most magnificent type of 
Scotchman, a Michael 
Angelo model he might 
have been, his face sug- 
gesting that of the beloved 
George M ac I )( inal d. H e 
looks like one of the great 
paintings of the ^‘prophets 
and heroes. Such a head ; 
such a front. A glory of 
greyish hair with the 
Scotch crinkly waves, and 
beard long and heavy, 
curly and thick ; ma.ssive 
shoulders, magnificent 
eyes, and pose, grand in 
stature, noble from head 
to foot, anci a heart to 
match. 

“ Another wonderful association with 
Edinburgh is dear, strange, wonderful 
Professor Blackie, just an outcome of 
Scotland, and just like a bit of wild, strange, 
beautiful mountain scenery with rushing 
waters, and quiet lakes, unconventional to 
the highest degree. I'he professor knew 
that we were coming, and himself opened 
the door, with a white straw tall hat on, 
saying, ‘ I come to receive my guests myself ; 
no men-servants here.’ laking Mrs. Balfour 
and myself on either arm, he conducted us 
to the drawing-room, where we had a flow of 
wit and humour, and touching stories, and 
Scotch .songs, in which the professor would 
join for a few bans, here and there. He had 
on a white tie w^ith long flowing ends, and 
reminds one rather of Joshua Fox of 
Falmouth — only Fox was taller, broader, and 


very quiet, a Quaker, around whom every- 
thing mth wings flocked in such numbers 
that you could scarcely distinguish him. 
The professor kept saying to me, while 
I sang, ‘ Follow Nature, that’s right,’ beating 
time with his two hands all the while. 
He was then eighty-three years old, and 
said he was going to keep on working 
until the day he died. At the carriage door 
I remember him saying, ‘ I worship God, I 
w’orship God.’ He is very religious, but 
unconventional and unorthodox. I was 
going to .say, ‘Thank Heaven,’ and I do say 
it ten thousand times. Oh, the Scotch 
heart ! the Scotch mind 1 the Scotch tongue ! 
the Scotch oat cakes ! the caller and dried 
herrin’.” 

One of my mothers earliest friends in 
England was Dinah Muloch, the authoress 
of “John Halifax, Gentle- 
man,” which was one of 
the most w idely-read books 
about tw'enty years ago, 
though now^ looked on as 
old fashioned. 'I’he follow- 
ing is my mother’s de- 
scrii)tion of their first 
meeting : — 

“One day Mrs. M - 

wrote to ask wliether I 
would go to see Dinah 
Muloch (Mrs. Oaik), and 
in great exc'itement we 
started off for a small town 
called Shorilands, about an 
hour away from London. 
At the station I saw' an 
open wMgonette with dark 

blue cushions and two 

fine chestnut horses wait- 
ing to take us to see my heroine, the one 
whom 1 had always loved .sinctj I w’as a 
young girl. As w'e drove up to the house 
there stood in the doorway a tall, sweet- 
looking w^oman, with an oval head and 

greyi.sh hair ; almond-shaped, very full blue- 

grey eyes, heavy, light-coloured eyelashes, 
and beautiful long, taper -fingered hands. 
Mrs. Craik put her arms around me and 
kissed me, but I — well, I just hugged her and 
kissed her over anvl over again. Then my 
heroine hurried me out all alone with her 
through the trees into a corner strangely 
hemmed in, and taking both my hands said, 
‘Sing, sing!’ 1 sang song after song, and 
from that hour dear, beloved ‘John Halifax’ 
and 1 were tender, loving friends.” 

Another writer for w^hom my mother 
always had a deep love and admiration was 
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the poetess Jean Ingelow, “One day my 
husband came home and said he had been 
to see Jean Ingelow about some words of 
hers which he wanted to have set for me. 1 
was wildly excited, and said I was going off 
to see her that very moment, and that I 
should just hug and kiss her. My husband 
replied, quietly, ‘Jean Ingelow is not one to 
be hugged and kissed immediately.^ But he 
took me, and 1 did hug and kiss her in spite 
of a very quiet, stately dignity, and we 
became, I am proud to say, deeply attached 
friends, in spite of our different characters— 
and her two brothers made a joyous and 
merry quartet. Oh, that lovely quaint garden 
of hers, with its partition of trees three- 
quarters of the way down, and a mass of 
bushes at the lowest end, and every w'here a 
wealth of old fashioned flowers. It was a 
scene never to be for- 
gotten. 1'he house always 
seemed like a cosy nest 
— something built exactly 
fitted for the owner.” 

My mother always longed 
to have a little girl and 
often talked of it to Jean 
Ingelow, adding that she 
wanted her to have blue 
eyes. After my sister was 
born, when n(,*\t my mother 
saw the i)oetess the first 
greeting was, “ And so the 
little girl has come at last. 

Has she got blue eyes?” 

When my mother answered 
in the affirmative Jean 
Ingelow gave her a kiss, 
and said, “My dear, you 
are the only one I have 
ever known whose wish has been fully 
gratified.” Jean Ingelow afterwards became 
godmother to my sister, vfho was named after 
her ; and when, a few years later, she passed 
away, my mother attended the funeral, and 
at the graveside sang “ Rest in the I^ord.” 

One of my mother’s greatest early successes 
was in Chades Kingsley’s “Three Fishers,” 
and this is her description of her rendering of 
the song, ar of her meeting with Charles 
Kingsley : — 

“ Although I had never been on the sea 
or big rivers whe n first I sang it, and had 
never even seen any fishermen, I somehow 
knew by instinct that song of ‘ The Three 
Fishers.^ At the beginning no one knew 
that the fishermen w’ould necessarily be 
drowned, and therefore it should be treated 
as a story. But there **s a natural custom of 


anticipating evil beforehand, in spite of the 
lesson given so long ago — ‘Think no evil.’ 
So the custom was, and is, to begin the song 
so mournfully that everyone knows in the 
first verse what the end will be. I had never 
seen or known of anyone who had been 
drowned, but that mysterious instinct was so 
strong that I could never foreshadow the 
end, and so made the first verse quite bright 
about the three fishers who ‘ went sailing out 
into the west.’ I must believe it was the true 
way, as both the poet and the composer most 
warmly endorsed my reading of it. 

“(’harles Kingsley asked me to copie to 
ICversley, to my great delight, and when there 
he asked me to sing ‘ Tlie Three Fishers.’ 
I was young and had boy-nature enough to 
sit down at the piano and sing it at once. 
At the end Mr. Kingsley said, ‘ I have seen 
many wrecks among the 
fishermen, and that is true 
to the very life. The ex- 
citement and tragedy is 
n(^t after they are drowned, 
but at the time of the 
storm. Then come the 
calm, and resignation.’ But 
after I had sung ‘ Caller 
Herrin^’ Mr. Kingsley 
walked out of the room, 
covering his face with his 
hands, so deeply was he 
affected. 

“ Jn Australia, years after, 
I met one of the nurses 
who had been with Charles 
Kingsley, so small is the 
world really, and he had 
told her that once he went 
to a concert to hear Miss 
Sterling sing ‘ 'I'he 'J'hree Fishers,’ but was 
so stirred by its tragical truth that he could 
only hide his face and weep. How mar- 
vellous is that instinct which leads to the 
Truth unknown to the personality. Charles 
Kingsley had wished to hear w^hat it was in 
that song which took such a hold of the 
people. Sitting there by himself in a remote 
corner he found so much more made 
manifest in the words accentuated by the 
singing, the poetry made more beautiful with 
the halo of the music, that he wept to see 
how^ much there was in the words that he 
himself had never seen.” 

When the Abbe Liszt came to England 
for the last time the Baroness Burdett-Coutts 
gave a luncheon party and reception after it, 
and my mother was chosen to be the singer. 
The tmestro had stipulated that he was not 
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to be asked to touch or 
even look upon a piano. 

He had then given his last 
recital, and was leaving 
England in three days. 

Nevertheless, on returning 
to the drawing-room after 
lunch, a piano lay there 
open and waiting. "I'he 
Abbe Liszt was told that 
Mme. Sterling was going 
to sing one of his songs, 
and while “Der Konig im 
Thule ” was being sung, he 
sat motionless close beside 
the piano, and at the finish, 
raising his head, murmured 
“ Ach Gott, ach Gott !” This 
was the Abbe’s last visit 
and appearance in public. 

“The next morning, his last day in 
England, there came a letter inviting my 
husband and myself to dine with Liszt at 
Mr. and Mrs. Littleton’s, where he was 
staying, adding that the Abbe was most 
anxious to hear me sing again before 
he left. When we were there, very willing 
guests, Liszt askec] me who was to play for 
me. I should have said, ‘You, maestro, 
if you will,’ but did not do so. After 1 had 
sung two of his songs Liszt sat down and 
played in a way none who heard could ever 
forget. He played on and on, just dreaming 
in his rapt, tumultuous way over the piano 
— an old man, hurling strange doubts and 
questionings over the very brink of the 
grave. After that he asked me specially 
to sing him the ‘ King of Thule ’ once again, 
and when 1 had done so he im|H'ovised more 
divinely even than before 
and said many sweet things 
to me. Next day he left for 
Bayreuth, and soon after 
his end came.” 

Another great composer, 

C'harles Gounod, was in 
London. One of the first 
whom he visited was my 
mother, bringing with him 
a letter of introduction 
from Mme. Viardot. My 
mother had only just 
moved into a new house, 
and on M. Gounod asking 
her to sing took him up to 
the drawing - room, which 
was absolutely empty save 
for two or three chairs and 
the grand piano, which 


Mr. William Steinway had 
sent her as a present after 
hearing her sing at one of 
Mme. Patti’s concerts. The 
song chosen by my mother 
was Co wen’s “Better 
Land.” When the song 
was ov^er, M. Gounod came 
forward and, kissing both 
of her hands, said that he 
had heard every voice of 
any repute in the world, 
but that t/i/s voice was 
unique. 

The following is the story 
of the writing and first per- 
formance of “ The Lost 
Chord ” : — 

n/. Khuri/ .sM. “One day my husband 
saw the words of ‘ I'he 
Lost Chord,’ and thought he would ask 
Mr. Arthur Sullivan, as he then was, to set 
them. Sullivan replied that he had already 
done so. In Scotch way my husband said 
‘ nae n)ure,’ but returned and told me, but I 
had never heard of any such song. My 
husband returned once more, and found that 
Sullivan had written ‘ 'The Lost Chord,’ all 
but the last verse. 1 always think he was 
not permitted to finish it until we met. I 
well remember coming to rehearse it, and 
how he said it would not be a siu'cess ; nor 
shall I ever forget the anxiety felt by all who 
were concerned in it, as to how it would be 

received by myself, however, least of all, I 

think ; and the n^lief and excitement when 
it was all over, and that wonderful burst of 
wild applause which followed. The song 
was an inspiration. As Sir Arthur Sullivan 
wrote in a letter shortly 
before his death, * I have 
c o m p o s e d m u c h m u s i c 
since then, but have never 
written a .second “ Lost 
Chord.” ’ 

“ I luive had ‘ I'he Lost 
Chord’ played for me 
since then by all sorts of 
organists — good, bad, and 
indifferent — and by all 
sorts of organs — high, low, 
in tune and out of tune, 
too large and too small ; 
hut the funniest experience 
I had of singing it was at 
a concert given by Sims 
Reeves. Sir John Stainer 
was at the organ and Sir 
Arthur Sullivan at the 
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piano. I went out and greeted the audience, 
and vice versd, and then waited for the few 
bars of introduction to swell out on the 
organ. But, lo ! no sound came from 
the great organ. Sir 
Arthur and I looked at 
each other aghast, and 
then, after waiting some 
minutes, up at Sir John 
Stainer, who was signal- 
ling down that something 
was amiss. It was found 
that, through a mis- 
understanding, the water 
which worked the bellows 
had never been turned 
on. It was only a few 
minutes before the mis- 
take was rectified and 
the familiar strains rolled 
out, but it seemed to 
me almost half an hour, 
standing out there on 
the platform waiting. 

Many peojile thought 
that we had arranged 
the whole thing for a 
dramatic and realistic 
.situation of ‘ 'Fhe Lost 
Chord. ^ ” 

1 will conclude with a story typical of 
my mothers very pra(’tical, if unorthodox, 
religion, and of how she brought it into 
everyday life. 

My mother one Sunday 
evening met an old/riend, a 
very well known American 
clergyman, in great distres.s, 
and on inquiring the cause 
was informed that just 
before he had left for 
church his wife had swal- 
lowed a bonnet-pin. He 
could not possibly stay, as 
service was about to com- 
lilCnce, so he had sent for 
a doctor and come to the 
church in a fearful state C‘f 
mind. My mother at once 
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said she would accompany him back and 
cheer up his wife. Arriving, they were told 
the invalid had gone up to bed and was not 
to be disturbed. However, they hastened 
upstairs and found her 
lying down, feeling 
very unwell. “And 
so your wife has swal- 
lowed a pin?” said my 
mother. “ Don't you 
. think God is greater 
than a pin?” The 
clergyman hesitated a 
little ; he had not thought 
of it in that light before. 
“But it was a big pin.” 
“Oh, you .hink God 
could have managed a 
small one ? ” M ore hesi- 
tation. “ But it had a 
large ball on the end.” 
“ Oh, noiv I see what is 
the matter ; God could 
have managed it all 
right if it had only been 
an ordinary pin, but it 
is the large ball that has 
been too much for Him.” 

I’hft novel way of put- 
ting the case so amused 
them both that they began to smile, and the 
sufferer said she felt much better and w^ould 
get up after ah. She did so, and never felt 
anything again. If my 
mother had not gone there 
the poor woman would have 
been placed in the hands 
of a surgeon, who would 
have proceeded to cut her 
open to find the pin. In 
fact, the doctor had already 
said this would have to 
be done, all of which 
w'ould have been a great 
pity, as the missing pin 
was discovered next day, 
without any operation 
beyond that of looking — 
on the floor ! 
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A STORY FOR CHIKDREN. 

FROM THE ARABIAN. 




1H ! said Mourad the Hunch- 
back, who had been per- 
suaded to relate the circum- 
stances which had brought 
him to the hospital of 
Alexandria, let none of you 
imagine that fortune has dealt with you 
more unkindly than it has with me ; for 
in my time 1 have been a king and I have 
been rich, exceedingly rich. All my misfor- 
tunes have come uf'on me because all my 
wishes have been granted, even to the least 
of my desires. Listen to my marvellous 
adventures and learn how I became deaf, 
hunchbacked, short of breath, unable to 
speak without stammering, and disfigured by 
a frightful scar. 

By trade my grandfather and my father 
were treasure-seekers. Before I was old 
enough to share in my father’s labours I 
spent my time in plajnng with the other 
children of the village where I lived. 

Near Myt-Rahyneh there is a lake, 
bounded on all sides by a chain of low hills, 
supposed to have been formed by the drifting 


of the .sand upon the ruins of some ancient 
city. A palm wood covers these hills and 
surrounds the lake. 

It was in this wood that I and my young 
companions loved to play, and most of all to 
enjoy the pleasure of bathing in the lake. 
One day, on diving, I touched something 
hard, on which my grasp closed, in the mud 
at the bottom. Returning at once to Land, 
I washed off the thick coat of mud from the 
object, and discovered it^to be a ring, made 
of bronze, in which was set, in the form of a 
seal, a blackish stone, having some letters 
engraved on its upper face. 

1 felt much ])leased at my discovery, 
though I knew nothing of its real value, and, 
immediately slipping it on my finger, 1 con- 
tinued my sport. 

A little while afterwards the day arrived 
when for the first time my father was to take 
me with him in his search for treasure ; 
but before leaving Myt-Rahyneh with me 
he wished me to make the acquaintance of 
my uncle, whom I had not yet seen, and 
who lived at Cairo. I pleased my uncle, who 
expressed a wish to keep me with him for 
awhile ; my father consented and departed 
without me. 

One grand festival day I was lounging in 
the inner court of my uncle’s palace, and turn- 
ing and re-turning on my finger the ring 1 had 
so strangely found, when by merest chance 
the eyes of my uncle’s secretary rested on 
this ring, which he asked me to let him 
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examine more closely. 1 would not draw it 
from my finger, but went over to him and 
held up my hand for him to inspect. 

His examination was soon made. 

‘‘These characters,” he said to me, “are 
neither Arabic, Persian, Coptic, (keek, nor 
Hebrew ; this inscription is in bird character 
— that is to say, in the ancient writing of our 
forefathers — and there exists in Egypt nobody 
who can read these characters, with the 
exception of an old man 1 know who lives in 
a monastery in the desert of Pahar bela-ma, 
the waterless river. If you will entrust me 
with this ring * I set off the day after 
to-morrow on my tour to collect the taxes 
due to the Bey, my master, and my way lies 
by the ])lace wliere the learned old man 
dwells I will on my return bring it back to 
you, together with an explanation of the 
inscri])tion on it.” 

1 would not consent to part with my 
ring. 1 pretended to be wholly unable to 
draw it from my finger, which had swollen 
and grown since it had been placed there ; 
but I offered to accompany him on his 
journey, if my uncle would give me per- 
mission. 

That permissicni was easily obtained, and 
1 set off joyously with the secretary. 

After two days and nights of painful 
travelling we at last reached the monastery, 
and the next morning 1 was conducted into 
the presence of the learned old monk, 
Makaryous, who examined my ring atten- 
tively, and showed some surprise on reading 
the inscription. 

“ My son,” he said to me, “this inscription 
is written in characters more ancient than all 
the works of men that have come down to 
us. This is the strange sense of it : ‘ What 
does Mourad desire ? Let him say, or let 
him only think. Mourad desires ! All that 
Mourad desires shall be accomplished.' 

“ 1 do not know,” he added, “ whether he 
to whom this ring belonged had the power 
of having all his wishes granted, but, if .so, I 
doubt whether he was really happy. Modera- 
tion in one's desires, contentment with that 
which one already pos.scsses, those are the 
only true nclu^s.’ 

1 interrupted the old priest. 

“At your age, venerable master,” 1 said, 
“ such thoughts are, no doubt, very proper ; 
but, as to myself if this ring has the power 
of conveying to its possessor the means of 
satisfying all his desires, I am so fatigued by 
the journey 1 have made to reach this place 
that my first wish would be to return to my 
uncle's palace in Cairo.” 


I was still speaking when, all at once, I 
felt myself being carried through the air, and 
in a moment found myself landed in one of 
the lower rooms of the palace which I had 
quitted two days before. Tired as I was 
I retired to rest and quickly fell asleep, but 
in my dreams I beheld all the splendours of 
the Court of the ancient Caliphs at Bagdad, 
and they .still held possession of my mind 
when 1 awoke. 

“ Ah ! how happy I should be,” I cried, 
“ to look upon that enchanting scene ! How 
I wish 1 were, at this moment, within sight of 
so many marvels — in the middle of the great 
city of Bagdad ! ” 

1 had hardly spoken these words ere I 
found myself in the heart of the city, which 
1 lost no time in exploring. My wanderings 
sharpened my appetite, but I found that I did 
not possess the smallest piece of money with 
which to buy myself food. When night came 
I had no shelter, and sat down sadly under 
.some trees growing upon a little hill, whence 
1 could see a large portion of the city. In 
front of me was the Pasha's palace, a vast 
building surrounded by gardens. Lights 
shone in every part of it, and numerous 
servants and slaves, all richly dres.sed, hurried 
through the courts. Thiif spectacle made my 
situation yet more |)ainful to me. 

“ How unhappy I am 1 ” 1 moaned. “ How 
I wish I were as fortunate as the Pasha 1 ” 

Before I had done speaking a long train 
of slaves issued from the palace carrying 
gold dishes, containing everything that could 
satisfy the appetite. Musicians and singers, 
performing in the most delightful manner, 
completed the procession, which in a moment 
arranged itself about me under the trees of 
the little hillock on which I was seated. 

But I had barely begun to partake of the 
first dishes which had been presented to me 
in so wonderful a manner when I was inter- 
rupted by a band of the Pasha’s soldiers, 
who had followed my attendants, and who 
forced them, with sticks and whips, to return 
to the posts which the mysterious power of 
the ring had made them desert. Many of 
their blows fell upon me. Not being able to 
resist so many enemies, it w'as natural that 
I should wish to be in some place where I 
should be safe. 

Hardly had this desiie formed itself in my 
heart when I found myself in a place which 
appeared to be shut in on all sides, and 
where I thought myself in safety, for my 
enemies had suddenly disap|)eared. I was 
not alone there, however, and, though the 
darkness prevented me from seeing clearly 
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where I was, I presently became aware, by 
the sounds of groans and the clanking of 
chains, that I was in a prison. 

The prisoners who surrounded me in- 
formed me that I was still in Bagdad, and 


that the place was no other than the deepest 
dungeon in the fortress. They added that, 
on the previous evening, they had been 
captured with arms in their hands in a 
rebellion against the Pasha, and had all been 
condemned to death. 

'I'heii sobs and despair redoubled when 
they heard, in the courtyard of the prison, 
the preparations for their execution, and the 
^clatter of arms announced the arrival of the 
soldiers who were to conduct them to their 
doom. 


I had no time to reflect on my position \ 
a few seconds more and I should be con- 
founded with the guilty, since it would have 
been impossible for me to explain how I had 
come to be amongst them. 'Pherefore, with- 
out losing a moment in 
uselessly lamenting my 
fate, 1 addressed myself 
to the ring. 

“ Transport me,’’ I 
cried, “to some distant 
spot, far from the execu- 
tioners who now threaten 
me with death.” 

I'he prison and the 
prisoners, the executioners 
and the soldiers, all dis- 
appeared at the same 
moment, and, without 
having been conscious of 
any movement, I found 
myself calmly seated on 
a rough mat, printed in 
various colours. 1 
was in a convent of 
idolatrous J'akirs, 
in a great Indian 
city on the borders 
of China. 

1 looked about 
me to recognise my 
new retreat, but in 
whatever direction 
1 turned my eyes 
they rested only on 
gigantic sculptured 
figures of strange 
and hideous form 
— heads without 
bodies, bodies with- 
out shape, without 
arms, legs, or heads \ 
here was the body 
of an animal hav- 
ing ten human 
heads supported on 
a single neck ; there, 
on a human body, the heads of ten kinds of 
furious animals ; on one side the statue of a 
beautiful woman with a graceful head, but 
with shoulders from which sprang twenty arms, 
each hand holding some threatening weapon ; 
on another side, their bodies united in a 
single group, an enormous buffalo, a striped 
tiger, a serfjent with yellow scales, and the 
head of a frightful crocodile with sharpened 
teeth and yawning jaws. All these monsters 
I learned were idols worshipped by a crowd 
which filled this temple. None of those 
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present seemed to be in the least astonished lion on the other, the two seemingly disput- 
at my sudden appearance, but pressed about ing which of them should devour me. 
me, crying : — Never was any wish of mine more rapidly 

“ Come ! come with us and throw your- formed than my desire for the instant 
self under the wheels of our great idol destruction of those two frightful animals, 
Juggernaut. You will taste the extreme the sight of which froze me with terror, 
pleasure of being crushed to death beneath In a moment, and without heeding my 
the wheels.” presence, they sprang upon each other. 

As I remained dumb to these suggestions Making the echoes ring with their horrible 
one of the most zealous of the Fakirs rushed roarings, the two terrific beasts tore each 



^ 1 HiccAa 

“one of the fakirs rushed iowards me with two handfuls of flaming coals, and forced 

THEM INTO MY MOUTH." 

towards me with two handfuls of flaming other with teeth and claws, without relenting 
coals, and before I had any idea of his pur- for a moment, until both, equally exhausted, 
pose forced them into my mouth. fell dead at my feet. 

I spat them, out as quickly as I could, I had nothing more to fear from my two 
and you will easily understand how eagerly savage enemies, but 1 was sit the bottom of 
1 formed the desire to escape to some a frightful precipice from which I could find 
place whec; t*!e horrible zeal of the Fakir no way of escape. Hunger began to afflict 
could not »)ursae me. My wish was realized me. Raising my eyes to the rocks which 
as soon as it was foi ined, but a i.)ortion of surrounded me as with a wall of iron, what 
my tongue had been burned away, and from was my joy on perceiving an enormously tall 
that time I havt stammered in my speech. tree, the top of which was laden with fruit ! 

The Fakir certainly would not have After many efforts I gained the top of 
dared to follow me to the place in which I the tree, and was about to seize some of the 
now found myself. I was in a deep gorge fruit when 1 saw the head of a hideous 
in the island of Ceylon, with a monstrous serpent rise in front of me, the monster 
tiger on one side of me and an enormous appearing big enough to swallow me. 1 slid 
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as quick as lightning down the trunk, and 
on reaching the bottom was astonished to 
find that I had not broken every limb of my 
body. 

T could still see at the top of the tree 
the frightful serpent, whose eyes, like blazing 
coals, never for a moment ceased to glare 
down upon me. 

No one will be surprised by the wish I 
formed to be delivered from this terrifying 
danger. Hardly was it expressed before the 
air and rocks surrounding me rang with 
dreary croakings and the most alarming 
bowlings. The croaking came from a cloud 
of vultures, mixed with eagles, kites, and 
ravens of extraordinary size, whose flight 
shut out the light above me ; the bowlings 
came from the throats of thousands upon 
thousands of jackals and hyenas, which, 
with famished cries, sprang down the deep 
rocks. 

'I'he birds of prey pounced upon the 
ser]'>ent and speedily tore him to pieces with 
their beaks and claws, "i'he animals sprang 
upon the bodies of the dead lion and tiger. 
Their repast did not occu])y them long, and, 
though they had not yet paid any attention 
to me, 1 had no doubt that their savage 
jaws would be piH„" pared for me as soon as 
their first prey had been devoured. 

“Oh, Genie of the ring,” I cried, “save me 
from this army of devouring enemies, and 
conduct me to some place inhabited by 
human beings ! ” 

This cry of extreme distress had scarcely 
left my trembling li])s ere a cla[) of thunder, 
a thousand times greater than any I had 
ever before heard, burst from the clouds 
above me. I thought the skies had fallen 
on my head. The jackals and hyenas fled, 
the eagles and vultures took flight, and 
I found myself seated on a carpet of grass in 
the midst of a beautiful valley. 

I was saved. But that crash of super- 
natural thunder had rendered me utterly 
deaf, as I now am. 

1 approached some farmers and by signs 
asked them for bread. They offered me 
work, and I accepted their offer eagerly and 
gratefully. For a long time 1 was happy 
with these good people. One day 1 was 
lying in the modest but commodious cabin 
1 lived in, resting, according to cu.stom, 
during the great noontide heat. I was 
rather dozing than sleeping, and my ideas, 
almost without my being conscious of them, 
compared my own position with that of the 
rich. ^ 

. “ What an enviable lot is theirs ! ” I cried. 


“ That which all my toils of a lifetime could 
not procure for me, a little gold gives them 
every day. Ah ! why have I not gold -- 
much gold ? ” 

I was speaking aloud, but I could not 
continue my exclamation ; both voice and 
breath failed me. An extraordinary weight 
lay upon my chest and held me down, as if 
the mountain of Kaf had fallen on me. I 
was buried, crushed under an immense pile 
of gold pieces, my chest pressed in, my ribs 
deformed, my lungs stifled, and from that 
time I have been short of breath. 

“ What have 1 desired ? ” 1 thought to my- 
self. “I'his treasure will be my death. I 
ought rather to have w'ished for the power 
which gives at once honours and the enjoy- 
ment of riches. How happy 1 should be if 
1 were a king ! ” 

The gold, under the weight of which I had 
been groaning, disappeared, and 1 found my- 
self mounted on a war-horse, dressed in mag- 
nificent clothes, a numerous army surround- 
ing me. I w^as in the vast plains of I'artary, 
King of Samarcand and Bokhara ! 

I was a king, but the moment for my 
advancement to this supreme rank had been 
ill-chosen. A fierce battle w'as raging around 
me. The soldiers \vho defended my cause 
were beaten. Only rebels wx‘re crowding 
about me, and I was face to face with a bold 
rebel, full of strength and rage, with his 
reddened sword above my head ready to 
strike. 

The desire to escape the fatal blow sprang 
into my mind like lightning. In an instant 
I disappeared from the field of battle ; but 
at the very moment of my disappearance the 
terrible blow reached me to which 1 owe the 
dreadful wound of which the scar still dis- 
figures my face. 

I found myself alone on the sea-shore of 
one f)f the i.slands in the Indian Oc:ean, which 
.seemed to me to be deserted. I immediately 
made my way into the interior in search of a 
resting-place and food. 

For a long time I came upon nothing 
but bare rocks, piled one upon another, as if 
by the hands of giants. However, by the 
evening I arrived at the entrance to a forest 
of trees such as I had never seen before. 
I found some wild fruits, which I eagerly 
devoured. A cave, dug by Nature out of 
the side of a rock, served me for shelter 
during the night. I stretched myself upon 
the ground and speedily fell asleep. When 
I woke I found myself surrounded by a great 
crowd of black and naked savages, all of 
them wonderfully thin. The skin, or rather 
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“at THK MOMItNT OK MY DlSAl'KEARANCE THE TEKKIBUE BLOW REACHED ME." 


leather, which covered their dry and bony that these savages were not cannibals — only 

bodies was painted in colours with rings and fire-worshippers — they filled me with scarcely 

stripes. Resistance on my part would have less terror. 

been impossible. I was speedily bound so “ My ring,’^ I cried, “ deliver me from 
tightly that I could scarcely move a muscle, these flames ! Transport me to my own 

My feet and hands were tied together, my country, out of the reach of this threatening 

head fastened between my knees, and alto- fire ! ” 

gether I was so bent up as to resemble a My wish was expressed in a voice broken 
bale of goods packed for a long journey. by terror, but the Genie of the ring, whoever 

The barl arians carried me off in triumph he was, heard me and, according to my wish, 
to a part of the forest. An immense crowd bore me far away from those terrible savages 

awaited my conductias with howls which into my own country, for I found myself at 

made my flesh creep on my bones with the bottom of a well four hundred feet deep, 

terror. in the citadel of Cairo. 

7'hey placed me near a blazing brazier, I had forgotten to ask to be relieved of 
and at first I did not feel sure as to whether my bonds, and my detestable Genie, according 

their intention was to burn me alive as a to his custom, had taken care ^ot to exceed 

sacrifice to one of their idols, or simply to my wish in the smallest degree, 

roast and eat me. But though I discovered The ice - cold water in which I was 
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plunged froze all my limbs ; I sank deeper 
and deeper into it, until my lips were covered 
and I felt the mud at the bottom of the well 
giving under my weight. An instant more 
and I should inevitably be swallowed up 
in it ! 

“ Ah ! why,” 1 sighed, “ why was 1 not 
raised as high above ground as I am now 
buried in its depths ! ” 

At the same instant, as if by a miracle, I 
found myself 
on the very -xv 
summit of the 


“ Ah ! ” I -cried. “ If one of them were 
my father ! ” 

One of the two, hearing my voice, raised 
his head. It was indeed my father. To 
recognise him and wish to be with him was 
one and the same thought. 

At that moment my body, tied up in 
something like a ball, rolled forward over the 
edge of the stone, and then bounded from 
ledge to ledge, from block to block, to the 

bottom of the 
fearful precipice, 
and fell, an in 


great Pyramid 
of Ghizeh. But 
1 was helpless. 
I could make 
no movement, 
and before me 
on the pin- 
nacle, at so 
great a height, 
there was no- 
thing but the 
prospect of a 
cruel death by 
hunger. 

Had I been 
nearer the edge 
of the narrow 
platform on 
which I was 
lying I might 
have chanced 
to see some 
Arab wandering 
in the dc-sert 
who likewi.se 
might have per- 
ceived me, 
heard my cries, 
and come to 
my rescue. 

At that 
thought an 
irresistible 
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animate mass, 
into the very 
hole which my 
father and his 
companion were 
digging in the 
.sand. 

'I'he doctors 
in whose hands 
my wondering 
father ])laccd 
me declared that 
I was dead past 
recovery, but a 
skilful French 
doctor, who was 
then called in, 
succeeded in 
bringing me 
back to life. 

My head, 
arm.s, and legs 
were only 
severely bruised, 
and m y skin 
grazed and 
torn ; that was 
all —except that 
my back was 
bent, and de- 
fied all the 
efforts of medi- 
cal science to 


desire seized 

upon me. Making a violent effort, knit- 
ting up all the fibres of my body, I suc- 
ceeded, with inconceivable pain, writhing 
and crawling little by little, in reaching the 
margin of one of the outer stones of the 
ledge, and was thus enabled to look down 
to the bottom of the pyramid. 

Immediately below me were two men, bent 
over the sand and engaged in digging in it. 


make it straight 
again. It is from that time that I have been 
hunchbacked. 

But I am now perfectly resigned to 
my fate, and, as to my magic ring, I 
have formed a firm resolution never again 
to have recourse to its power, of which 
I made myself so long the plaything and 
the victim. 

That is my story. • 



The Science of Expression. 

By Louis Elkind, M.D. 


here are few subjects 
which are more interesl- 
ing and instructive, from 
whatever point you may 
them, physiolo- 
gically or psychologically, than the 
study of human expression as it is 
affected by sentiment, passion, and 
emotion ; and this not only from the 
academic, but from the practical 
point of view also. "J'he theory and 
practice of that science ought to be 
mastered by every artist. Eor he will 
thus be able to ac(iuire, not only a 
true spirit of exact observation, but 
he will also learn to discern what 
is imperative and essential U) just 
and fine expression- a fact upon which both 
the effec't and force of his creations largely 
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depend. And, further, the science in question 
forms an invaluable aid to the physician ; 
that is, as far as the early recognition 
and correct interpretation of bodily 
ailments in general, and of those of 
the brain in particular, arc concerned. 

Again, as it is oflen .said that you 
cannot tread ou a man’s toe without 
learning at least .-something of his 
temper, the physiognomic study— the 
science I am speaking of is generally 
called physiognomy — of facial ex- 
pression is of great and constant 
as.sistance to the man in the street in 
his daily observations of human 
nature and afthir^ of ^ife. , 

' Moreover, spOokiiiig generally, the 
science of physiognomyAriogs hotne 
easily to the observer the mean- 
Vol. XX vi i,— 30 


ing of all those emotions, genuine or other- 
wis(% which the actor or actress so often 
displays on the stage. The .same re- 
mark applies, it should be added, to 
art in general, and to sculpture and 
painting in particular. 

As regards the history of physiog- 
nomy, it is true thgt, comparatively 
speaking, it is a cpiite new science, 
inasmuch as we are indebted to 
Charles Darwin for the knowledge, 
which we now' possess, of the natural 
laws w'hich underlie it and of the 
phy.siological processes which govern 
it. Eor it was he who raised physiog- 
nomy to an exact science. 

Turning now to the illustration.s, 
I must first of all acknowledge my in- 
debtedness to Messrs. Anton Schroll, 
the well-know’n publishers of Vienna, 
for permission to reproduce these excellent 
photographs from the original clay models. 



NO. 3.— SCORN. 
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NO. 4 . — niTIKUNESS. 

'Fhey have recently been published under the 
title, “Grund fornien der Mimik,” for the pur- 
pose of aiding tho.se who take up art as a 
profession in the 
study of anatomy, 
the author being 
Dr. H. Mebber. 

In these illustra- 
tions it will be 
seen that the face 
is in every case 
the same, yet* 
how different ! 

Whether we look 
at it full face or 
in profile we see 
that thought, pas- 
sion, or emotion 
can alter it to a 
remarkable ex- 
tent, from some- 
thing almost sublime to something almost 
repellent. 

In illustration No. i we have a model of 
what may be termed, from the resthetic 
point of view, great beauty. It is clear 
that the thoughts are in a lofty plane. 

The expression manifested in the face 
is characteristic, say, of a poet or a 
deep thinker in a moment of calm, 
serene inspiration. No. 2 is not very 
different- at least in some respect.s. 

The thoughts expressed are still noble, 
but they have become emotional, 
more tender, as it were. 'J'his change, 
it should be pointed out, is produced 
to a considerable extent by a slight 
relaxation of the muscles around the 
mouth,' Tfee features bear a strong 
resemblance to those of Beethoven, 
and looking at them in this illustration 
9ne easily imag^^ what Beet- 


hoven^s expression must have been 
when his soul was lifted up by the 
grandeur of his own music. As a 
matter of fact. Von Kloeber's famous 
painting presents the ma.ster in that 
attitude. Very different indeed is 
illustration No. 3. Here we have 
scorn and indignation aroused by a 
feeling of wrong, and we can also 
detect in the expression a sense of 
depression and a fair amount of pes- 
simism. No. 4 is almost the same 
as No. 3, only more pronounced and 
more permanent. In No. 5 the mouth 
is the chief feature to be noticed. It 
betokens ardent concentration of 
mind on some difficult matter, say on * 
some abstruse mathematical or scientific 
problem, or even on some work neces- 
.sitating severe physical exertion. 

A somewhat 
similar expres- 
sion is to be 
found on the face 
of the Cromwell 
statue opposite 
the Hou.ses of 
a r 1 i a m e n-t , 
though not so 
marked and pro- 
nounced as is the 
case in ('ooper\s 
famous p o r - 
trait of the Lord 
Protector. 'J'hc 
same may be said 
of more than one 
statue of Bis- 
marck and of Cardinal Richelieu. Melancholy 
is prominent in the expression illustrated in 
No. 6, but the expression is almost exactly 
the same as that produced by violent pain. 
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vate collection of art treasures in 
London. In No. 8 we have mirth 
which has given rise to uproarious 
laughter, while in No. 9 we have 
grief. • 

It is a matter of very considerable 
interest that, according to Raphael’s 
more recent biographers, the late 
Professor Grimm amongst others, his 
immortality was achieved, and this to 
a considerable extent, through his 
intimate ac(|uaintance with anatomy 
and physiology. However this may 
be, and whether — and it wx)uld be 
difficult to ascertain the truth on 
this point — his wonderful ability to 
illustrate the natural emotions in 


No. 7 shows us profound contempt and such an exact way was wholly the product 

s('orn, together with unhappiness. The lower of the genius innate in him, or whether 

lip ])rotrudes beyond, the upper, a feature he adopted and improved upon the manner 

generally to be met with in people in 
whom the lower jaw is more promin- 
ent than the u})per. 'Vhc Imperial 
House of Austria furnished us with 
a famous example of this, and it is to 
be remem l)ered that the Hapsburgs 
have almost throughout their history 
had an amazing amount of unhappi- 
ness and misfortune. In this connec- 
tion one is reminded of the unfortu- 
nate Marie Antoinette, whose coun- 
tenaiK’c exhibited the same feature 
in a very marked degree, as well as of 
Philip IV. of Spain. 'Fhere are few 
pictures in which this particularly in- 
teresting feature is so well pronounced 
as in Peter Ikiul Rubens's famous 



painting, in which the young Spanish 

King is represented in half-life size. Apart of some of his predecessors, it is certain 
from many otlier striking points, such as, for that by thus closely observing Nature he 
instance, the pale face, the flaxen hair, and established a school of painting which, apart 
the general atti- from a few short 


tude, the charac- 
teristically pro- 
minent .lower 
jaw is so effec- 
tively and vividly 
depicted by the 
master that c^^e 
is at Oncd<able 
to . realize what 
the expression I 
am just referring 
to implies in 
actual life. 'Phe 
picture jh ques- 
tion is in a pri- 



reactionary 
periods, has pre- 
vailed ever since, 
and which has 
pursued with 
zeal the prin- 
ciple of giving 
to the face on 
the canvas a 
physiognomic 
expression — that 
is to say, one 
which is based 
on scientific 
lifees. 


NO. 9.— GRIKF, 



WHAT IS THE NAME OK THE MINE? 

Some miners in Ausiralia liave adapted the cipher 
of “ The Dancing Men” given in ihe Sherlock Holmes 
story puhlishcd in Thk Strand Ma{;azink for 
December, 1903, and have spell out the name of 
their mine as shown in llie photograph. Can our 
readers give the name of the mine? — The photo- 
graph was sent to Sir A. ('onan Doyle, Undershaw, 
Hindhead, f laslemere. 


from tlu‘ hrackcl jutting from the wall hya long ro])e, 
and the object of the player is to knock down the 
pins, not by merely throwing llu* ball straight at 
them, but l)y tossing it in a circle round the stump 
opposite so that it strikes the ‘ men ’ as it conies 
swinging back. The photo, was taken at Dalzell 
House, near M(;tht‘rwell, the seat of Lord Hamilton 
of Dalzell, one of the very few^ places where this 
form of the pastime, frecjueiitly termed LScolch 
Skittles,’ is played.” Mr. Andrew Paterson, Mill- 



. “SCOTCH SKlTTbES.” 

** Everyone is famiJiar, more or less, with the 
gatne of skittles, but it is not everyone who is 
acqu^nff^ , with; the form shown in the above 
phot^; \ will be noticed, is suspended ® 




CURIOSITIES. 
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A NEW USE FOR DOGS. 

“Whilst cycling with a friend in 
Normandy I had the opportunity of 
taking this curious f)hoto. We were 
cycling through the small seaside resort, 
Quiberville, en route for Dieppe, when 
we passed an elderly Frenchn>an on a 
somewhat ancient type of machine 
behind which was harnessed a dog. 
On obtaining permission to photograph 
him, he informed us that the dog was 
of great help in pushing behind when 
going uphill.” — Mr. R. Howard Smith, 
St. Stephens, Bromley Park, Kent. 




WONDERFUL CARVING. 

“This photo, represents a wonderful 
piece of carving now on view at the 
Museum, Kirklcatham. The whole is 
carved out of a solid piece of luixwood, 
the only instrument that was used being 
an ordinary penknife. This work of 
art is now valued at £2^000. It is 



said that ijiif marvelh''U.s piece of carving 
was the cause of a wager being once laid in a 
dispute as to its entirely. To prove that the 
work was one single j)iecc it was plunged into 
a pot of Iwilmg oil, in which it was allowed 


to remain for hours. All doubts were set at rest 
when it was withdrawn and found to be still 
complete.” — Mr. Geo. (iuy. Reservoir Cottage, 
Dartmouth Park Hill, N.W. 

ANOTHER OPTICAL ILLUSION. 

“This photograph of the statue of Richard I. 
(C(eur dc Lion) standing outside the Hou.ses of Par- 
liament shows a very curious effect of lighting, which 
was not noticed until the print wa« finished. It .seems 
as if the figure on the horse was silting sitleways, but 
on looking into the picture it will be seen that it is 
the strong light on the horse’s shoulder which pro- 
duces this curious illusion.” - Mr. G. Dunstall Sw^an, 
42, Kyna.ston Road, Stoke Newington, N. 
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THE CI.AY NESTS OF THE NUTHATCH. 


semblccl as much as anything a 
back view of Robinson Crusoe 
in his dress of skins and furs.” 
— Mr. Marshall Moore, 1,427, 
North New Jersey Street, 
Indianapolis. 

» SAVAGE " HOBBY - HORSES. 

“ This photo., taken by the 
Rev. Daniel Kirkwood, shows 
a merry - go - round of hobby- 
horses made by the natives of 
Jalpaiguri.”-“ Mr. W. G. Ding- 
wall, Nedeem Tea Co., Kiimai 
Division, Jalpaiguri, India. 


“ Probably the most industrious of our British nest- 
builders is the nuthatch, a bird not quite so large as 
the common house-sparrow. 1 laving selected a hollow 
in a tree or bank, this bird proceeds to fill up the 
entrance with clay or marl, leaving a hole of not more 
than two inches in diameter. The photograph shows 
two masses of clay which have been built up little by 
little for this purpose. The amount of labour entailed 
will be obvious when it is stated that the larger of the 
masses weighs three pounds, while the other is a 
pound less. Those shown in the photograph were 
probably built by the same pair of birds, as they were 
taken, after two consecutive seasons’ hatches had 
flown, from the same bank, not more than a yard 
apart. This pair of birds is to be seen in their old 
locality at the prc.sent time. Doulitlcss they will 
construct a similar entrance to their domicile this year. 
The interior of theficst consists almost entirely of tlie 
fine inner bark of the fir and the seeds of fir-cones.” 
— Mr. Bertram Cox, 14, May Crescent, Lincoln. 





A HOU.‘^E BUlI/r BY LOVERS. 

“ The house shown in the photograph .stands just out.sidc 
Morecambe, and was built entirely by two lovers. A young man 
made up hK mind to build the house he intended living in, and, 
uy)on mentioning it to his sweetheart, she agreed to help him. 
He built the house and she carried the hod for him. It took 
them three years to build, and now they are married and arc 
living in it.”— Mr. W. Pilkinglon, 5, Pine Street, Pendleton. 


* %. 


THE BULLETS ACCIDENT. 

“ My photograph was taken by Mr. 
Lew Hecker, Miamisburg, Ohio, A 
Plymouth rock pullet met with an acci- 
dent, wWch left it so that at all times it 
walked and stood in a perfectly erect 
po.$Uion. It grewit fat, and apparently 
enjbyfed life as well as any other chicken 
.ft neighbour’s cat killed it. As 
iV !.sccn ifom the photograph, it re 


r? i. 

v:* 
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AN INGENIOUS 
. PICTORIAL 
ADDRESS. 

This envelope was 
received in Northamp- 
ton, and was delivered 
by the first morning 
post to the manufac- 
turers of the well- 
known ‘Citizen’ boots, 
and, as the post mark 
‘shows, it had been 
posted in Pwllheli 
the previous evening, 
which reflects credit 
on the post-office staff 
for their promptitude 
and exactness in de- 
ciphering the address 
so quickly. The ad- 
dress depicted by the 
drawings reads as 
follows: ‘('itizen’ 
boots, Idioenix Shoe 
Works, Northamj)ton.” 


“INTREPID CUMBERS.” 

“ This is the kind of photo, to produce when the 
conversation turns on the difficulties of rock-climbing 



in the Alps. It will be noticed that the ledges of 
rock overhang in the most perilous manner, and 
make one wonder how the first of these intrepid 
climbers managed to pull himself up to his position 
and whetlier the photographer who snap-shotted the 
ascent was verj' ccmifortable in his coign of vantage. 
But the feet is, the photo, is a hoax ! The ‘ intrepid 
climber* * are little wooden models (about twelve 
inches higl.) ; and the unnamed peak is the stone- 
work at the end of a veranda in an hotel in 
Switzerland which has- been cut to produce this 
^ect> the only real thing in the picture being the 




distant mountains. But so natural is the effect, so 
lifelike the action of these liny effigies, with 
their apparently experienced handling of their 
implements and rones, that few readers will pro- 
bal)ly have detected the real nature of the photo- 
graph before being told.” — Mr. T‘. S. Greig, Gold’s 
House, Grcatham, Hants. 


RELICS OF THE MUTINY. 

“I send you a photo, of the old ball find cross 
that were on the dome of the Knglish church at Delhi 
during the Mutiny. The photo, plainly shows the 
holes made by the bullets. The church is close to 
the Cashmere (iatc, where some of the fiercest fight- 
ing took place. The ball and cross arc made of 
copper sheet, and were placed in their present position 
some years ago.” — Mr. H. 11. Spalding, The Laurels, 
Silverton, nq^r Exeter. 
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NOT A TERRIBLE MONSTER. 

I j?end you a snap-shot of my 
Angora cat eating a piece of meat 
on the ktti^en floor. The optical 
illusion is a very amusing one.” » - 
Miss Pauline L. Cash, 142, Heni' 
enway Street, Boston, Mass. 

THE TAILOR-BIRD’S NEST. 

“The leaf shown in the photo- 
graph Was taken by me one morn- 
ing from the almond tree I am 
fortunate to have in my garden 
adjoining the bungalow^. 

You will observe that 
the sides of the leaf are 
actually stitched to- 1 
gether with some I 
fibrous substance like ■ 
rough yellow silk, as 
taken from the silk- ? 
worm, to form a nest, j 
This stitching is done j 
by the tieak of the bird, j 
and must be admitted ! 
as marvellous. The ' 
white wool lining is ■ 
made of the cotton wool 
grown in these parts in >* 
a pod — a tree bearing 
this is close by.” — Mr. ' 

Walter Firibow, Kail- ' 
way Compound, Ne- 
gapatam, S. India. 

WHERE EXTREMES F 
‘ MEET. 

“ The two men seen f 
in my photograph, taken 
by the American I’hoto. 

Co., are operators in 
the Rangoon office of 
the Government Tele- 


( 

ft . t %. 

% U 



graph Department. 

The bigger man, 

W. n. T. Shortt, aged* 
nineteen, weighs eighteen stone and stands six feet, 
while the little man, G. Cartledge, is aged thirty- 
one, weighs four stone, and stands four feet.” — Mr. 

V. E. W. Kose- 

meyer, Inspect- 
ing Telegraph 
Master, Toim- 
goo, Burma. 




CELEBRITIES 
IN STAINED 
GLASS. 

“In the parish 
church at Elham, 
.six miles from 
Folkestone, are 
two stained- 
glass windows 
which show 
.scenes from Old 
Testament his- 
tory. The larger 
window, con- 
sisting of ' two 
lights, represents 
David as a 
youth playing 


his harp before King Saul. The 
monarch is seated upon a throne 
and is surrounded by a number of 
counsellors. As a picture the win- 
dow is very good, and at first glance 
would not strike anyone as being 
in the slightest degree remarkable, 
or calling for special examination 
or notice. But the extraordinary 
feature about the window is that 
every face at the time it was 
designed w'as a portrait of a living 
cclci)rity. Some of the originals 
have since died. The faces are 
not confined to either sex, or to any particular class. 
Royalty, nobility, and commoner are represented, the 
figures including politicians of dift'erent parlies, prin- 
cesses, a famous author and sage, and the leading 
female singer of the present day. The most prominent 
figure in the window is that of King .Saul, and the 
beholder is astonished to find, surrounded by all the 
regal pomp and cereuuuiy so vigorously scoffed at .and 
derided by him, a life-like representation of Thomas 
Carlyle, the Sage of Chelsea. Carlyle was living when 
the window was designed, and certainly no better 
portrait can be seen anywhere of the great wTiter. At 
his side sits David, but, owing to the lime which has 
elapsed since the window' was made, the features of 
the ‘ruddy youth ’ are not so plainly distinguishable. 
The designer took as his model Madame Adelina 
Vatti. In the low'er pari of tlie window beneath King 
.Saul are shown ladit's, and amongst these can be 
plainly distinguished the late Princess Alice, Princess 
Louise, and Princess Beatrice, daughters of the late 
(,>ueen Victoria. Furtlier interesting portraits are 
to be found 
amongst the 
counse llors 
of King Saul. 

.S t a n ding 
close to the 
monarch are 
the late Mr. 

G 1 a d s t o n c 
and the late 
I.,ord Beacon s- 
field, whilst in 
the .second 
light of the 
window is the 
late L o 1 d 
Salisbury. In 
the (ase of 
these eminent 
men the })()r- 
traits are all 
first rate. T he 
window was 
designed by 
the brother of 
the Rev. D. 

Wodeh<)usc, 

Vicar of E^l- 
h a m , w h f) 
adopted the 
remarkable 
plan of tak- 
1 n g living 
celebrities as 
models for 
his figures.” 

—Mr. R. A. ; 

Shield, I 
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^*IT WAS THE BODY OF A TALL, WELL-MADE MAN, ABOUT FORTY 

YEx\RS OF AGE.** 


(See page 247 .) 
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I r was on a bitterly cold and 
frosty morning during the 
winter of ’97 that I was 
awakened by a tugging at my 
shoulder. It was Holmes. 
'I'he candle in his hand shone 
upon his eager, stooping face and told me 
at a glance tliat something was amiss. 

“ Come, Watson, come ! ” he cried. ‘‘ 'Fhe 
game is afoot. Not a word ! Into your 
clothes and come ! ” 

Ten minutes later we were both in a cab 
and rattling through the silent streets on our 
way to Charing Cross 
Station. The first 
faint winter’s dawn 
was beginning to ap- 
pear, and we could 
dimly see the occa- 
sional figure of an 
early workman as he 
passed us, blurred and 
indistinct in the opal- 
escent London reek. 

Holmes nestled in 
silence into his heavy 
coat, and 1 was glad 
to do the same, for 
the air was most 
bitter and neither of 
us had * broken our 
fast. It was hot 
until we had con- 
sumed some hot tea 
at the station, 


anc 


r plai 

the Kentish train, 
that w<e were suffici- 
ently thawed, he to 
speak and I td 
listen. Holmes 

V6L xxvul^SL 


drew a note from his pocket and read it 
aloud : — 

“Abbey Grange, Marsham, Kent, 
“3.30 a.m. 

“ My Dear Mr. Holmes, — I should be 
very glad of your immediate assistance in 
what promises to be a most remarkable case. 
It is something quite in your line. Except 
for releasing the lady 1 will see that every- 
thing is kept exactly as I Rave found it, but 
I beg you not to lose an instant, as it is 
difficult to leave Sir Eustace there. 

“ Yours faithfully, St.\nley Hopkins. 

“ Hopkins 
has called me 
in seven times, 
and on each 
occasion his 
summoas has 
been entirely 
justified,” said 
Holmes. “ I 



' COMB, WATSON, COMB t ' HE CRIBO. * THE CAMS IS ATOOT.* ' 
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fancy that every one of his cases has found its 
way into your collection, and I must admit, 
Watson, that you have some power of selec- 
tion which atones for much which I deplore 
in your narratives. Your fatal habit of look- 
ing at everything from the point of view of a 
story instead of as a scientific exercise has 
ruined what might have been an instructive 
and even classical series of demonstrations. 
You slur over work of the utmost finesse and 
delicacy in order to dwell upon sensational 
details which may excite, but cannot possibly 
instruct, the reader.” 

“ Why do you not write them yourself? ” I 
said, with some bitterness. 

“1 will, my dear Watson, I will. At 
present I am, as you know, fairly busy, but I 
propose to devote my declining years to the 
composition of a text-book which shall focus 
the whole art of detection into one volume. 
Our present research appears to be a case of 
murder.” 

“ You think this Sir Eustace is dead, then ?” 

** I should say so. Hopkins’s writing 
shows considerable agitation, and he is not 
an emotional man. Yes, T gather there has 
been violence, and that the body is left for 
our inspection. A mere suicide would not 
have caused him to send for me. As to the 
release of the lady, it would appear that she 
has been locked in her room during the 
tragedy. We are moving in high life, Watson ; 
crackling paper, monogram, coat-of* 

arms, picturesque address. 1 think that 
friend Hopkins will live up to his reputation 
and that we shall have an interesting morn- 
ing. The crime was committed before twelve 
last night.” 

“ How can you possibly tell ? ” 

“ By an inspection of the trains and by 
reckoning the time. The local police had to 
be called in, they had to communicate with 
Scotland Yard, Hopkins had to go out, and 
he in turn had to send for me. All that 
makes a fair night^s work. Well, here we are 
at Chislehurst Station, and we shall soon set 
our doubts at rest.” 

A drive of a couple of miles through 
narrow country lanes brought us to a park 
gate, which was opened for us by an old 
lodge-keeper, whose haggard face bore the 
reflection of some great disaster. The 
avenue ran through a noble park, between 
lines of ancient elms, and ended in a low, 
widesprea^l bouse, pillared in front after the 
fashion bjf Palladio. The central part was 
evidently of a great age and shrouded in ivy, 
thA windows showed that modern 
l^d been one wing 


of the house appeared to be entirely new. 
The youthful figure and alert, eager face of 
Inspector Stanley Hopkins confronted us in 
the open doorway. 

‘‘ Fm very glad you have come, Mr. Holmes. 
And you too. Dr. Watson ! But, indeed, if I 
had my time over again I should not have 
troubled you, for since the lady has come to 
herself she has given so clear an account of 
the affair that there is not much left for us to 
do. You remember that Lewisham gang of 
burglars ? ” 

“ What, the three Randalls ? ” 

Exactly ; the father and two sons. It’s 
their work. I have not a doubt of it. ’J'hey 
did a job at Sydenham a fortnight ago, and 
were seen and described. Rather cool to do 
another so soon and so near, but it is they, 
beyond all doubt. It’s a hanging matter this 
time.” 

“ Sir Eustace is dead, then ? ” 

Yes ; his head was knocked in with his 
own poker.” 

‘‘Sir Eustace Brackenstall, the driver tells 
me.” 

“ Exactly-- one of the richest men in Kent. 
Lady Brackenstall is in the morning-room. 
Poor lady, she has had a most dreadful 
experience. She seemed half dead when I 
saw her first. I think you had best see her 
and hear her account of the facts. Then we 
will examine the dining-room together.” 

I^ady Brackenstall was no ordinary person. 
Seldom have I seen so graceful a figure, so 
womanly a presence, and so beautiful a face. 
She was a blcnide, golden-haired, blue-eyed, 
and would, no doubt, have had the perfect 
complexion which goes with such colouring 
had not her recent experience left her drawn 
and haggard. Her sufferings were physical 
as well as mental, for over one eye rose a 
hideous, plum-coloured swelling, which her 
maid, a tall, austere woman, was bathing 
assiduously with vinegar and water. The 
lady lay back exhausted upon a couch, but 
her quick, observant gaze as we entered the 
room, and the alert expression of her beauti- 
ful features, showed that neither her wits nor 
her courage had been shaken by her terrible 
experience. She was enveloped in a loose 
dressing-gown of blue and silver, but a black 
sequin-covered dinner-dress was hung upon 
the couch beside her. 

“ I have told you all that happened, Mr. 
Hopkins,” she said, wearily ; “could you not 
repeat it for me ? Well, if you think it 
necessary, I will tell these gentlemen what 
occurred. Have they been in the dining- 
room yet ? ” 
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thought they had better hear your 
ladyship’s story first.” 

“I shall be glad when you can arrange 
matters. It is horrible to me to think of 
him still lying there.” She shuddered and 
buried her face for a moment in her hands. 
As she did so the loose gown fell back from 
her forearms. Holmes uttered an exclama^ 
tion. 

‘‘ You have other injuries, madam ! What 
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conventional atmosphere of South Australia, 
and this English life, with its proprieties and 
its primness, is not congenial to me. But 
the main reason lies in the one fact which 
is notorious to everyone, and that is that Sir 
Eustace was a confirmed drunkard. To be 
with such a man for an hour is unpleasant 
Can you imagine what it means for a sensi- 
tive and high-spirited woman to be tied to 
him for day and night ? It is a sacrilege, a 
crime, a villainy to hold that such a mar- 
riage is binding. I say that these monstrous 
laws of yours will bring a curse upon the 
land- 'Heaven will not let such wickedness 
endure.” Vov an instant she sat up, her 
cheeks flushed, and her eyes blazing from 
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is this? ” Two vivid red spots stood out on 
one of the white, round limbs. She hastily 
covered it. 

“It is nothing. It has no connection 
with the hideous business of last night. If 
you and yodr friend will sit down I will tell 
you all 1 can. 

“ I am the wife of Sir ICustace Bracken- 
stall. I have been married about a year. 
I suppose that it is no use my attempting to 
conceal that our marriage has not been a 
happy orie. I fear that all our neighbours 
would tell you that, even if I were to attempt 
to deny it. Perhaps the fault may be partly 
mine. I was brought up in the freer, less 


under the terrible mark upon her brow. 
Then the strong, soothing hand of the austere 
maid drew her head down on to the cushion, 
and the wild anger died away into passionate 
sobbing. At last she continued : — 

“ I will tell you about last night. You are 
aware, perhaps, that in this house all servants 
sleep in the modern wing. This central 
block is made up of the dwelling-rooms, with 
the kitchen behind and our bedroom above. 
My maid Theresa sleeps above my room. 
There is no one else, and no |pund could alarm 
those who are in the farther whig. This mpst 
have been well known to the robbers, or they 
would not have acted as thiey did. 
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“ Sir Eustace retired about half-past ten. 
The servants had already gone to their 
quarters. Only my maid was up, and she 
had remained in her room at the top of the 
house until I needed her services. I sat 
until after eleven in this room, absorbed in a 
book. Then I walked round to see that all 
was right before I went upstairs. It was my 
custom to. do this myself, for, as I have ex- 
plained, Sir Eustace was not always to be 
trusted. I went into the kitchen, the butler’s 
pantry, the gun-room, the billiard-room, the 
drawing room, and finally the dining-room. 
As I approached the window, which is covered 
with thick curtains, I suddenly felt the wind 
blow upon my face and realized that it was 
open. I flung the curtain aside and found 
myself face to face with a broad-shouldered, 
elderly man who had just stepped into the 
room. The window is a long French one, 
which really forms a door leading to the lawn. 
I held my bedroom candle lit in my hand, 
and, by its light, behind the first man I saw 
two others, who were in the act of entering. 
I stepped back, but the fellow was on me in 
an instant. He caught me first by the wrist 
and then by the throat. I opened my mouth 
to scream, but he struck me a savage blow 
with his fist over the eye, and felled me to 
the ground. I must have been unconscious 
for a few minutes, for when I came to myself 
I found that they had torn down the bell- 
rope and had secured me tightly to the oaken 
chair which stands at the head of the dining- 
room table. I was so firmly bound that I 
could not move, and a handkerchief round my 
mouth prevented me from uttering any sound. 
It was at this instant that my unfortunate 
husband entered the room. He had evidently 
heard some suspicious sounds, and he came 
prepared for such a scene as he found. He 
was dressed in his shirt and trousers, with his 
favourite blackthorn cudgel in his hand. He 
rushed at one of the burglars, but another — it 
was the elderly man — stooped, picked the poker 
out of the grate, and struck him a horrible 
blow as he passed. He fell without a groan, 
* and never moved again. I fainted once more, 
but again it could only have been a very 
few minutes during which I was insensible. 
When I opened my eyes I found that they 
had collected the silver from the sideboard, 
and they had drawn a bottle of wine which 
stood tb^e. Each of them had a glass in 
his hand. " I have already told you, have I 
not* that one waft elderly, with a beard, and 
the dth^ ycamg, hairless lads. They might 
a father with his two sons. They 
logether in whispers* Then they came 


over and made sure that I was still securely 
bound. Finally they withdrew, closing the 
window after them. It was quite a quarter 
of an hour before I got my mouth free. 
When I did so my screams brought the maid 
to my assistance. The other servants were 
soon alarmed, and we sent for the local police, 
who instantly communicated with London. 
That is really all I can tell you, gentlemen, 
and I trust that it will not be necessary for 
me to go over so painful a story again.” 

“Any questions, Mr. Holmes?” asked 
Hopkins. 

“I will not impose any further tax upon 
I^dy Brackenstall’s patience and time,” said 
Holmes. “ Before J go into the dining-room 
I should be glad to hear your experience.” 
He looked at the maid. 

“ I saw the men before ever they came into 
the house,” said she. “ As I sat by my bed- 
room window I saw three men in the moon- 
light down by the lodge gate yonder, but I 
thought nothing of it at the time. It was 
more than an hour after that I heard my 
mistress scream, and down I ran, to find 
her, poor lamb, just as she .says, and him on 
the floor with his blood and brains over the 
room. It was enough to drive a woman out 
of her wits, tied there, and her very dress 
spotted with him; but she never wanted 
courage, did Miss Mary Fraser of Adelaide, 
and Lady Brackenstall of Abbey Grange 
hasn’t learned new ways. You’ve questioned 
her long enough, you gentlemen, and now 
she is coming to her own room, just with her 
old Theresa, to get the rest that she badly 
needs.” 

With a motherly tenderness the gaunt 
woman put her arm round her mistress 
and led her from the room. 

“ She has been with her all her life,” said 
Hopkins. “ Nursed her as a baby, and came 
with her to England when they first left 
Australia eighteen months ago. Theresa 
Wright is her name, and the fend of maid 
you don’t pick up nowadays. This way, 
Mr. Holmes, if you please 1 ” 

The keen interest had passed out of 
Holmes’s expressive face, and I knew that 
with the mystery all the charm of the case 
had departed. There still remained an arrest 
to be effected, but what were these common- 
place rogues that he should soil his hands 
with them ? An abstruse and learned 
specialist who finds that he has been called 
in for a case of measles would experience 
something of the annoyance which I read in 
my friend’s eyes. Yet the scene in the 
dining-room of the Abbey Grange was 
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sufficiently strange to arrest his attention 
and to recall his waning interest. 

It was a very large and high chamber, with 
carved oak ceiling, oaken panelling, and a 
fine array of deer's heads and ancient weapons 
around the walls. At the farther end from 
the door was the high French window of 
which we had heard. Three smaller windows 
on the right'hand side filled the apartment 
with cold winter sunshine. On the left was 
a large, deep fireplace, with a massive over- 
hanging oak mantelpiece. Beside the fire- 
place was a heavy oaken chair with arms and 
cross-bars at the bottom. In and out through 
the open woodwork was woven a crimson 
cord, which was secured at each side to the 
Crosspiece below. In releasing the lady the 
cord had been slipped off her, but the knots 
with which it had been secured still remained. 
These details only struck 
our attention afterwards, for 
our thoughts were entirely 
absorbed by the terrible 
object which lay spread 
upon the tiger-skin hearth- 
rug in front of the fire. 

it was the body of a tall, 
well-made man, about forty 
years of age. He lay upon 
his back, his face upturned, 
with his white teeth grin- 
ning through his short black 
beard. His two clenched 
hands were raised above his 
head, and a heavy black- 
thorn stick lay across them. 

His dark, handsome, acpii- 
line features were convulsed 
into a spasm of vindictive 
hatred, which had set his 
dead face in a terribly fien- 
dish expression. He had 
evidently been in his bed 
when the alarm had broken 
out, for he wore a foppish 
embroidered night - shirt, 
and his brae feet projected 
from his trousers. His head 
was hdiribly injured, and 
the whole room bore wit- 
ness to the savage ferocity 
of the . blow which had 
struck him down. Beside 
him lay the heavy poker, 
bent ipto ^ a cuire by the 
copcusiiori.' Holmes examined both it and 
the indescri|>able wreck which it had wrought. 

“He must be a p(t>werful man, this elder 
Rsmdalli’^ he remarked. 


“Yes,” said Hopkins. *‘I have some 
record of the fellow, and he is a rough 
customer.” 

You should have no difficulty in getting 
him.” 

“ Not the slightest. We have been on the 
look-out for him, and there was some idea 
that he had got away to America. Now that 
we know the gang are here I don’t see 
how they can escape. We have the news at 
every seaport already, and. a reward will be 
offered before evening. What beats me is 
how they could have done so mad a thing, 
knowing that the lady could describe them, 
and that we could not fail to recognise the 
description.” 

‘‘ Exactly. One would have expected 
that they would have silenced I^dy 
Brackenstall as well.” 
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They may not have realized,” I suggested, 
“ that she had recovered from her faint.” 

That is likely enough. If she seemed to 
be senseless they would not take her life. 
What about this poor fellow, Hopkins? I 
seem to have heard some queer stories about 
him.” 

“He was a good-hearted man when he 
was sober, but a perfect fiend when he 
was drunk, or rather when he was half 
drunk, for he seldom really went the whole 
way. The devil seemed to be in him at 
such times, and he was capable of anything. 
From what I hear, in spite of all his wealth 
and his title, he very nearly came our way 
once or twice. There was a scandal about 
his drenching a dog with petroleum and 
setting it on fire — her ladyship’s dog, to 
make the matter worse — and that was only 
hushed up with difficulty. Then he threw a 
decanter at that maid, Theresa Wright ; there 
was trouble about that. On the whole, and 
between ourselves, it will be a brighter house 
without him. What are you looking at 
now ? ” 

Holmes was down on his knees examining 
with great attention the knots upon the red 
cord with which the lady had been secured. 
Then he carefully scrutinized the broken and 
frayed end where it had snapped off when 
the burglar had dragged it down. 

“ When this was pulled down the bell in 
the kitchen must have rung loudly,” he 
remarked. 

“ No one could hear it. The kitchen 
stands right at the back of the house.” 

“ How did the burglar know no one would 
hear it ? How dared he pull at a bell-rope 
in that reckless fashion ? ” 

“Exactly, Mr. Holmes, exactly. You put 
the very question which I have asked myself 
again and again. There can be no doubt 
that this fellow must have known the house 
and its habits. He must have perfectly 
understood that the servants would all be 
in bed at that comparatively early hour, and 
that no one could possibly hear a bell ring in 
the kitchen. Therefore he must have been 
in close league with one of the servants. 
Surely that is evident. But there are eight 
servants, and all of good character.” 

“ Other things being equal,” said Holmes, 
“ one would suspect the one at whose head 
the master threw a decanter. And yet that 
AVQuld ini^lve treachery towards the mistress 
to .whom this wdman seems devoted. Well, 
ydii the point is a minor one, and when you 
hfiCi^ Randall you will probably find no diffi- 
in securing his accomplice. The lady’s 


story certainly seems to be corroborated, if it 
needed corroboration, by every detail which 
we see before us.” He walked to the French 
window and threw it open. “ There are no 
signs here, but the ground is iron hard, and 
one would not expect them. I see that these 
candles on the mantelpiece have been 
lighted.’' 

“Yes ; it was by their light and that of’ the 
lady’s bedroom candle that the burglars saw 
their way about.” 

“ And what did they take ? ” 

“ Well, they did not take much — only half- 
a-dozen articles of plate off the sideboard. 
Lady Hrackenstall thinks that they were 
themselves so disturbed by the death of Sir 
Eustace that they did not ransack the house 
as they would otherwise have done.” 

“No doubt that is true. And yet they 
drank some wine, I understand.” 

“ To steady their own nerves.” 

“ Exactly. These three glasses upon the 
sideboard have been untouched, I suppose ? ” 

“ Yes ; and the bottle stands as they left 
it.” 

“ Let us look at it. Halloa ! halloa ! what 
is this ? ” 

The three glasses were grouped together, 
all of them tinged with wine, and one of 
them containing s(jme dregs of bees-wing. 
I'he bottle stood near them, two-thirds full, 
and beside it lay a long, deeply-stained cork. 
Its appearance and the dust ui)on the bottle 
showed that it was no common vintage which 
the murderers had enjoyed. 

A change had come over Holmes’s manner. 
He had lost his listless expression, and again 
1 .saw an alert light of interest in his keen, 
deep -set eyes. He raised the cork and 
examined it minutely. 

“ How did they draw it ? ” he asked. 

Hopkins pointed to a half-opened drawer. 
In it lay some table linen and a large cork- 
screw. 

“Did Lady Brackenstall .say that screw 
was used ? ” 

“ No ; you remember that .she was sense- 
less at the moment when the bottle w^as 
opened.” 

“ Quite so. As a matter of fact that screw 
was not used. This bottle was opened by a 
pocket-screw, probably contained in a knife, 
and not more than an inch and a half long. 
If you examine the top of the cork you will 
observe that the screw was driven in three 
times before the cork was extracted. It has 
never been transfixed. This long screw would 
have transfixed it and drawn it with a single 
pull. When you catch this fellow you will 
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find that he has one of these multiplex knives 
in his possession.” 

“ Excellent ! ” said Hopkins. 

‘‘ But these glasses do puzzle me, I confess. 
Lady Brackenstall actually saw the three men 
drinking, did she not ? ” 

“ Yes ; she was clear about that.” 

“ 'rhen there is an end of it. What more 
is to be said ? And yet you must admit that 
the three glasses are very remarkable, 
Hopkins. What, 


great dining-room of the Abbey Grange in 
which this midnight tragedy had been 
enacted. At last, by a sudden impulse, just 
as our train was crawling out of a suburban 
station, he sprang on to the platform and 
pulled me out after him. 

“ Excuse me, my dear fellow,” said he, as 
we watched the rear carriages of our train 
disappearing round a curve ; “ I am sorry to 
make you the victim of what may seem a 

mere whim, but 


you see nothing 
remarkable! 
Well, well, let it 
jjass. Perhaps 
when a man has 
.1 ^special know- 
Mfedge, and special 
powers like my 
'own it rather en- 
, courages him to 
seek a complex 
explanation when 
a simpler one is 
a t h a n d . O f 
course, it must 
be a mere chance 
about the glasses. 
Well, good morn- 
ing, Hopkins. I 
don’t see that 
1 can be of any 
use to you, and 
you appear to 
have your case 
very clear. You 
will let me know 
when Randall is 
arrested, and any 
further develop- 
ments which may 
occur. I trust 
that I shall soon 
have to congratu- 
late you upon a 
successful con- 
clusion. Come, 



on my life, Wat- 
son, I simply 
can't leave that 
case in this con- 
dition. Every 
instinct that I 
possess cries out 
against it. It’s 
wrong — it’s all 
wrong — I’ll swear 
that it’s wrong. 
And yet the 
lady’s story was 
complete, the 
maid’s corrobo- 
ration was suffi- 
cient, the detail 
was fairly exact. 
What have I to 
put against that ? 
"P h r c e w i n e - 
glasses, that is all. 
But if I had not 
taken things for 
granted, if I had 
examined every- 
thing with the 
care which I 
would have 
shown had we 
approached the 
case de novo and 
had no cut-and- 
dried story to 
warp my mind, 
would I not then 


Watson, I fancy have found .some- 

that we may emjiloy ourselves more profitably thing more definite to go upon ? Of cour.se 
at home.^ ; . I should. Sit down on this bench, Watson, 


During our return journey I could see by 
Holmes’s face that he was much puzzled 
by something which he had observed. Every 
now and then; by an effort, he would throw 
off the impression and talk as if the matter 
were clear^ but then his doubts would .settle 
down uppii him again, and his knitted brows 
and abstract<^ eyes would show that his 

thoi^ghts bad' gone back once more to the 
Vd. xxdii*— aa. 


until a train for Chislehurst arrives, and 
allow me to lay the evidence before you, 
imploring you in the first instance to dismiss 
from your mind the idea that anything which 
the maid or her mistress may have said must 
necessarily be true. 'Fhe lady’s charming 
personality must not be permi||ed to warp our 
judgment. 

“ Surely there are details in her story which, 
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if we looked at it in cold blood, would excite 
our suspicion. These burglars made a con- 
siderable haul at Sydenham a fortnight ago. 
Some account of them and of their appear- 
ance was in the papers, and would naturally 
occur to anyone who wished to invent a story 
in which imaginary robbers should play a 
part. As a matter of fact, burglars who have 
done a good stroke of business are, as a rule, 
only too glad to enjoy the proceeds in peace 
and quiet without embarking on another 
j)erilous undertaking. Again, it is unusual 
for burglars to operate at so early an hour ; it 
is unusual for burglars to strike a lady to 
prevent her screaming, since one would 
imagine that was the sure way to make her 
scream ; it is unusual for them to commit 
murder when their numbers are sufficient to 
overpower one man ; it is unusual for them 
to be content with a limited plunder when 
there is much more within their reach ; and 
finally I should say that it was very unusual 
for such men to leave a bottle half empty. 
How do all these unusuals strike you, 
Watson?’’ 

“ Their cumulative effect is certainly con- 
siderable, and yet each of them is quite 
possible in itself., 'Fhe most unusual thing 
of all, as it seems to me, is that the lady 
should be tied to the chair.” 

“Well, I am not so clear about that, 
Watson ; for it is evident that they must 
either kill her or else secure her in such a 
way that she could not give immediate 
notice of their escape. But at any rate I 
have shown, have I not, that there is a 
certain element of irnprol)abiIity about the 
lady’s story? And now on the top of this 
comes the incident of the wine-glasses.” 

“What about the wineglasses?” 

“ Can you see them in your mind’s eye ? ” 

“ I see them clearly.” 

“We are told that three men drank from 
them. Does that strike you as likely ? ” 

“Why not? There was wine in each 
glass.” 

“ Exactly ; but there was bces-wing only in 
one glass. You must have noticed that fact. 
What does that suggest to your mind ? ” 

“ The last glass filled would be most likely 
to contain bees-wing.” 

“Not at all. The bottle was full of it, 
and it is inconceivable that the first tw^o 
glasses ^ere clear and the third heavily 
charged with it. There are two possible 
explanations, and only two. One is that 
after .the second glass was filled the bottle 
wa$ violently agitated, and so the third glass 
rdi^veS the bees-wirig. That does not appear 


probable. No, no; I am sure that I am 
right.” 

“ What, then, do you suppose ? ” 

“'Fhat only tm) glasses were used, and 
that the dregs of both were poured into a 
third glass, so as to give the false impression 
that three people had been here. In that 
way all the bees-wing would be in the last 
glass, would it not ? Ves, I am convinced 
that this is so. But if 1 have hit upon 
the true explanation of this one small 
phenomenon, then in an instant the case 
rises from the commonplace to the exceed- 
ingly remarkable, for it can only mean that 
Lady Brackenstall and her maid have 
deliberately lied to us, that not one word 
of their story is to be believed, that they 
have some very strong reason for covering 
the real criminal, and that we must construct 
our case for ourselves w'ithout any help from 
them. 'I'hat is the mission which now lies 
before us, and here, W^atson, is the Chislehurst 
train.” 

'I’he household of the Abbey Grange were 
much surprised at our return, but Sherlock 
Holmes, finding that Stanley Hopkins had 
gone off to report to head-quarters, took 
possession of the dining-room, locked the 
door upon the inside, and devoted himself 
for two hours to one of those minute and 
laborious investigations which formed the 
solid basis on which his brilliant edifices of 
deduction were reared. Seated in a corner 
like an interested student who observes the 
demonstration of his professor, I followed 
every step of that remarkable research. I'he 
window, the curtains, the carpet, the chair, 
the rope — each in turn was minutely 
examined and duly pondered, 'fhe body of 
the unfortunate baronet had been removed, 
but all else remained as we had seen it in 
the morning. I'hen, to my astonishment. 
Holmes climbed up on to the massive 
mantelpiece. Far above his head hung the 
few inches of red cord which were still 
attached to the wire. For a* long time he 
gazed upwards at it, and then in an attempt 
to get nearer to it he rested his knee upon a 
wooden bracket on the wall. This brought 
his ‘hand within a few inches of the broken 
end of the rope, but it was not this so much 
as the bracket itself which seemed to engage 
his attention. Finally he sprang down with 
an ejaculation of satisfaction. 

“It’s all right, Watson,” said he. “We 
have got our case — one of the most remark- 
able in our collection. But, dear me, how 
slow-witted I have been, and how nearly I 
have committed the blunder of my lifetime ! 
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done, how comes that mark ? No, no ; she 
was placed in the chair after the death of 
her husband. Til w^er that the black dress 
shows a corresponding mark to this. We 
have not yet met our Waterloo, Watson, but 
this is our Marengo, for it begins in defeat 
and ends in victory. I should like now to 
have a few words with the nurse Theresa. 
We must be wary for awhile, if we are to get 
the information which we want.’^ 

She was an interesting person, this stern 
Australian nurse, 'laciturn, suspicious, un- 
gracious, it took 
V : 1 some time before 

Holmes’s plea- 
sant manner and 
frank acceptance 
of all that she 
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Now, I think that with a few missing links 
my chain is almost complete.” 

** You have got your men ? ” 

“ Man, Watson, man. Only one, but a 
very formidable person. Strong as a lion — 
witness the blow which bent that poker. 
Six foot three in height, active as a squirrel, 
dexterous with his fingers ; finally, remarkably 
quick-witted, for this whole ingenious story is 
of his concoction. Yes, Watson, we have 
come upon the handiwork of a very remark- 
able individual. And yet in that bell-rope he 
has given us a clue which 
should not have left us a 
doubt.” 

Where was the clue ? ” 

“ Well, if you were to 
pull down a bclf - rope, 

Watson, where would you 
expect it to break ? Surely 
at the spot where it is at- 
tached to the wire. Why 
should .it break three 
incluis from the top as this 
one has done ? ” 

“ Because it is frayed 
there ? ” 

“Exactly. This end, 
which we can examine, is 
frayed. He was cunning 
enough to do that with his 
knife. Hut the other end 
is not frayed. You could 
not observe that from here, 
but if you were on the 
mantelpiece you would see 
that it is cut (dean off with- 
out any mark of fraying 
whatever. You can recon- 
struct what occurred. The 
man needed the rope. He 
would not tear it down for 
fear of giving the alarm by 
ringing the bell. What did 
he do ? He sprang up on 
the mantelpiece, could not 
quite reach it, put his knee 
on the bracket — you will 
see the impression in the 
dust — andv so got his knife 
to bear upon the cord. I could not reach 
the place by ot least three inches, from 
which I infer that he is at least three inches 
a bigger rn^n than I. Ix>ok at that mark upon 
the seat of the oaken chair ! What is it? ” 

“ Blood.” 

“Undoubtedly it is blood. This alone 
puts the lady's story out of court. If she 
were seated on the chi^ir when the crime was 


said thawed her into a corresponding 
amiability. She did not attempt to conceal 
her hatred for her late employer. 

“ Yes, sir, it is true that he threw the 
decanter at me. I heard him call my mistress 
a name, and I told him that he would not 
dare to speak so if her brother had been 
there. I'hen it was that he titrew it at me. 
He might have thrown a dozen if he had but 
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left my bonny bird alone. He was for ever 
illtreating her, and she too proud to complain. 
She will not even tell me all that he has done 
to her. She never told me of those marks 
on her arm that you saw this morning, but I 
know very well that they come from a stab 
with a hat pin. The sly fiend — Heaven forgive 
me that I should speak of him so, now that 
he is dead, but a fiend he was if ever one 
walked the earth. He was all honey when 
first we met him, only eighteen months ago, 
and we both feel as if it were eighteen years. 
She had only just arrived in Ivondon. Yes, 
it was her first voyage — she had never been 
from home before. He won her with his 
title and his money and his false London 
ways. If she made a mistake she has paid 
for it, if ever a woman did. AVhat month 
did we meet him ? Well, I tell you it was 
just after we arrived. AVe arrived in June, 
and it was July. 'I hey were married in 
January of last year. Yes, she is down in 
the morning-room again, and 1 have no 
doubt she will see you, but you must not 
ask too much of her, for she has gone 
through all that flesh and blood will stand.” 

Lady Brackenstall was reclining on the 
same couch, but Igoked brighter than before. 
'Lhe maid had entered with us, and began 
once more to foment the bruise upon her 
mistress’s brow^ 

I hope,” said the lady, that you have 
not come to (toss* examine me again ? ” 

^ “No,” Holmes answered, in his gentlest 
voice, “ I will not cause you any unnecessary 
trouble, l^ady Brackenstall, and my whcfle 
desire is to make things easy for you, for 1 
am convinced that you are a much-tried 
woman. If you will treat me as a friend and 
trust me you may find that I will justify your 
trust.” 

“ What do you want me to do ? ” 

“ 'Fo tell me the truth.” 

“ Mr. Holmes ! ” 

“ No, no, Lady Brackenstall, it is no use. 
You may have heard of any little reputation 
which I possess. I will stake it all on the 
fact that your story is an absolute fabrication.” 

Mistress and maid were both staring at 
Holmes with pale faces and frightened eyes. 

“ You are an impudent fellow ! ” cried 
Theresa. “ Do you mean to .say that my 
mistress has told a lie ? ” 

Holmes rose from his chair. 

“ Have you nothing to tell me ? ” 

^‘ I have tol^ you everything.” 

“Think once more, I^dy Brackenstall. 
Would it not be better to be frank ? ” 

A Few an instant there was hesitation in her 


beautiful face. I'hen some new strong 
thought caused it to set like a mask. 

“I have told you all I know.” 

Holmes took his hat and shrugged his 
shoulders. “ I am sorry,” he said, and with- 
out another word we left the room and the 
house. There was a pond in the fmrk, and to 
this my friend led the way. It was frozen 
over, but a single hole was left for the con- 
venience of a solitary swan. Holmes gazed 
at it and then passed on to the lodge gate. 
There he scribbled a short note for Stanley 
Hopkins and left it with the lodge-keeper. 

“ It may be a hit or it may be a miss, but 
we are bound to do something for friend 
Hopkins, just to justify this second visit,” 
saicl he. “ I will not qyite take him into my 
confidence yet. I think our next scene (jf 
operations must be the shipf)ing office of the 
Adelaide-Southampton line, which stands at 
the end of Pall Mall, if I remember right. 
'There is a se('X)nd line of steamers which 
connect South Australia with Juigland, but we 
will draw the larger cover first.” 

Holmes’s card sent in to the manager 
ensured instant attention, and he was not 
long in accpiiring all the information which he 
needed. In June of ’95 only one of their 
line had reached a home ])ort. It was the 
Rock of Gibraltar^ their largest and best boat. 
A reference to the pa.ssenger list show’ed that 
Miss Fraser of Adelaide, with her maid, had 
made the voyage in her. The boat was now 
on her way to Australia, somewhere to the 
south of the Suez ("anal. Her officers were 
the same as in ’95, with one excejHion. 'I’he 
first officer, Mr. Jack Ooker, had been made 
a captain, and was to take charge of their 
new' ship, the Eass Rocky .sailing in tw’o 
days’ time from Southampton. He lived at 
Sydenham, but he was likely to be in that 
morning for instructions, if we cared to wait 
f(jr him. 

No; Mr. Holmes had no desire to see 
him, but w'ould be glad to know more about 
his record and character. 

His record wais magnificent. There was 
not an officer in the fleet to touch him. As 
to his character, he was reliable on duty, but 
a’w'ikl, desperate fellow off the deck of his 
ship, hot-headed, excitable, but loyal, honest, 
and kind-hearted. 'That was the pith of 
the information with w'hich Holmes left the 
office of thq Adelaide-Southampton company. 
Thence he drove to Scotland Yard, but 
instead of entering he sat in his cab with his 
brows drawn down, lost in profound thought. 
Finally he drove round to the Charing Cross 
telegraph office, sent off a messagei and 
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“ IIOl-MKS (iAZKU AT IT AM> 1 HEN TASS. 


then, at last, we made for [laker Street once 
more. 

‘‘ No, I couldn’t do it, Watson,” said he, 
as we re-entered our room. “ Once that 
warrant was niadc out nothing on earth 
would save him. Once or twice in my career 
I feel that I have done more real harm by 
my discovery of the criminal than ever he 
had done by his crime. I have learned 
caution nc^w, and 1 had rather play tricks 
with the law c^f England than with my own 
conscience. . Let us know a little more 
before we act.” 

Before evening we had a visit from 
Inspector Stanley Hopkins. Things were 
not going very nveli with him. 

“ I believe that you are a wizard, Mr. 
Holmes. I really do sometimes . think that 
you have powers that are not human. Now, 
how on earth could you know that the stolen 
silv^ was at the bottom of that pond ? ” 


‘ I didn't know 
it.' 

“ But you told 
me to examine it.” 

“ You got it, 
then ? ” 

“ Yes, I got it.” 
“lam very glad 
if I have helped 
you.” 

‘ LB u t you 
haven't helped me. 
You have made 
the affair Air more 
difficult. What 
sort of burglars 
are :hey who steal 
silver and then 
throw it into the 
nearest pond ? ” 

“It was certainly 
rather eccentric 
behaviour. 1 was 
merely going on 
the idea that if 
the silver had been 
taken by persons 
who did not want 
it, who merely 
took it for a blind 
as it were, then 
they would natur- 
ally be anxious to 
get rid of it.” 

B u t why 
should such an 
idea cross your 
mind ? ” 

“ Well, I thought it was possible. When 
they came out through the French window 
there was the pond, with one tempting little 
hole in the ice, right in front of their noses. 
(-!ould there be a better hiding-place ? ” 

“ Ah, a hiding-place — that is better ! ” cried 
Stanley Hopkins. “Yes, yes, I see it all 
now ! it was early, there were folk upon the 
roads, they were afraid of being seen with the 
silver, so they sank it in the pond, intending 
to return for it when the coast was clear. 
Excellent, Mr. Holmes —that is better than 
your idea of a blind.” 

“ Quite so ; you have got an admirable 
theory. I have no doubt that my own ideas 
were quite wild, but you must admit that 
they have ended in discovering the 
silver.” 

‘^Yes, sir, yes. It was Jill your doing. 
But I have had a bad set back.” 

“ A set-back ? ” 
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“Yes, Mr. Holmes. The Randall gang 
were arrested in New York this morning.” 

“ Dear me, Hopkins. That is certainly 
rather against your theory that they com- 
mitted a murder in Kent last night.” 

“ It is fatal, Mr. Holmes, absolutely fatal. 
Still, there are other gangs of three besides 
the Randalls, or it may be some new gang of 
which the police have never heard.” 

“ Quite so ; it is perfectly possible. What, 
are you off?” 

“Yes, Mr. Holmes ; there is no rest for 
me until I have got to the bottom of the 
business. I suppose you have no hint to 
give me ? ” 

“ I have given you one.” 

“ Which?” 

“ Well, I suggested a blind.” 

“But why, Mr. Holmes, why?” 

“Ah, that's the question, of course. But 
I commend the idea to your mind. You 
might possibly find that there was some- 
thing in it. You won't stop for dinner? 
Well, good-bye, and let us know how you 
get on.” 

Dinner was over and the table cleared 
before Holmes alluded to the matter again. 
He had lit his pipe and held his slippered 
feet to the cheerful blaze of the fire. 
Suddenly he looked at his watch. 

“I expect developments, Watson.” 

“When?” 

“ Now — within a few minutes. I dare say 
you thought I acted rather badly to Stanley 
Hopkins just now ? ” 

“ I trust your judgment.” 

“A very sensible reply, Watson. You 
must look at it this way : what I know is 
unofficial ; what he knows is official. I have 
the right to private judgment, but he has 
none. He must disclose all, or he is a 
traitor to his service. In a doubtful case I 
would not put him in so painful a position, 
and so I reserve my information until my 
own mind is clear upon the matter.” 

“ But when will that be ? ” 

“The time has come. You will now be 
present at the last scene of a remarkable 
little drama.” 

There was a sound upon the stairs, and our 
door was opened to admit as fine a specimen 
of manhood as ever passed through it. He 
was a very tall young man, golden- 
moustached, blue-eyed, with a skin which 
had bem burned by tropical suns, and a 
springy st^p which showed that the huge 
frame was as active as it was strong. He 
c4<^ed„ the door behind him, and then he 
clenched hands and heaving 


breast, choking down some overmastering 
emotion. 

“ Sit down. Captain Croker. You got my 
telegram ? ” 

Our visitor sank into an arm-chair and 
looked from one to the other of us with 
questioning eyes. 

“ I got your telegram, and I came at the 
hour you said. 1 heard that you had been 
down to the office. There was no getting 
away from you. Let’s hear the worst. What 
are you going to do with me ? Arrest me ? 
Speak out, man ! You can’t sit there and 
play with me like a cat with a mouse.” 

“ Give him a cigar,” said Holmes. “ Bite 
on that. Captain Croker, and don’t let your 
nerves run away with you. I should not sit 
here smoking with you if I thought that you 
were a common criminal, you may be sure of 
that. Be frank with me, and we may do 
some good. Play tricks with me, and I’ll 
crush you.” 

“ What do you wish me to do ? ” 

“To give me a true account of all that 
happened at the Abbey Grange last night — a 
true account, mind you, writh nothing added 
and nothing taken off. I know .so much 
already that if you go one inch off the 
straight I’ll blow this police whistle from my 
window and the affair goes out of my hands 
for ever.” 

The sailor thought for a little. Then he 
struck his leg with his great, sun-burned hand. 

“ I'll chance it,” he cried. “ I believe you 
arc a man of your word, and a white man, 
and I'll tell you the whole story. But one 
thing I will say first. So far as I am con- 
cerned I regret nothing and I fear nothing, 
and I would do it all again and be proud of 
the job. Curse the beast, if he had as many 
lives as a cat he would owe them all to me ! 
But it's the lady, Mary — Mary Fraser~^for 
never will I call her by that accursed name. 
When I think of getting her into trouble, I 
who would give my life just to bring one 
smile to her dear face, it's that that turns my 
soul into water. And yet — and yet — what 
less could I do? I'll tell you my story, 
gentlemen, and then I'll ask you as man to 
man what less could I do. 

“ I must go back a bit. You seem to 
know everything, so I expect that you know 
that I met her when she was a passenger and 
I was first officer of the Rock of Gibraltar, 
From the first day I met her she was the only 
woman to me. Every day of that voyage I 
loved her more, and many a time since have 
I kneeled down in the darkness of the night 
watch and kissed the deck of that ship 
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because I knew her dear feet had trod it. 1 met Theresa Wright, her old maid. She 
She was never engaged to me. She treated told me about her, about him, about every- 
me as fairly as ever a woman treated a man. thing. I tell you, gentlemen, it nearly drove 
1 have no complaint to make. It was all me mad. This drunken hound, that he 

love on my side, and all good comradeship should dare to raise his hand to her 

and friendship on hers. W hen we parted whose boots he was not worthy to lick 1 

she was a free woman, but 1 could never 1 met Theresa agair^ I’hen 1 met Mary 

again he a free man. herself and met her again. "I'hen she 

“ Next time 1 came back from .sea I heard would meet me no more. But the other 

of her marriage. W^ell, why shouldn’t she day I had a notice that I was to 
marry whom she liked ? 'I'itle and money start on my voyage within a week, and I 
^ who could carry them better than she ? determined that I would see her once before 
She was born for all that is beautiful and I left. 'Theresa was always my friend, for 
dainty. I didn’t grieve over her marriage, she loved Mary and hated this villain almost 
I was not si*»ch a selfish hound as that. I as much as I did. From her 1 learned the 
just rejoiced that good luck had come her ways of the house. Mary used to sit up 
way, and th«at she had not thrown herself reading in her own little room downstairs. I 
away on a penniless sailor. That’s how I crept round there last night and scratched at 

loved Mary Fraser. the window. At first she would not open to 

“ Well, I never thought to see her again ; me, but in her heart I know that now she 
but last voyage I \\as promoted, and the new loves me, and she could not leave me in the 
boat was not yet launched, so I had to wait frosty night. She whisperecF’to me to come 
for a couple of months with my people at round to the big front wnndow, and I found 
Sydenham. One day out in a country lane it open before me so as to let me into the 
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dining-room. Again I heard from her own 
lips things that made my blood boil, and 
again I cursed this brute who mishandled the 
woman that I loved Well, gentlemen, I was 
standing with her just inside the window, in 
all innocence, as Heaven is my judge, when 
he rushed like a madman into the room, called 
her the vilest name that a man could use to 
a woman, and welted her across the face with 
the stick he had in his hand. I had sprung 
for the poker, and it was a fair fight between 
us. See here on my arm where his first blow 
fell. Then it was my turn, and I went 
through him as if he had been a rotten 
pumpkin. Do you think I was sorry ? Not 
I ! It was his life or mine, but far more than 
that it was his life or hers, for how could I 
leave her in the power of this madman ? That 
was how I killed him. Was I wrong ? Well, 
then, what would either of you gentlemen 
have done if you had been in my j)osition ? 

“ She had screamed when he struck her, 
and that brought old Theresa down from the 
room above. There was a bottle of wine on 
the sideboard, and 1 opened it and poured a 
little between Mary^s lips, for she was half 
dead with the shock. Then 1 took a drop 
myself. Theresa was as cool as ice, and it 
was her plot as much as mine. Wc must 
make it appear that burglars had done the 
thing. Theresa kept on repeating our story 
to her mistress, while I swarmed up and cut 
the rope of the bell. 'Fhen 1 lashed her in 
her chair, and frayed out the end of the rope 
to make it look natural, else they would 
wonder how in the world a burglar could have 
got up there to cut it. Then I gathered up a 
few' plates and pots of silver, to carry out the 
idea of a robbery, and there I left them with 
orders to give the alarm w^hen I had a quarter 
of an hour’s start. 1 dropped the silver into 
the pond and made off for Sydenham, feeling 
that for once in my life I had done a real 
good night^s work. And that’s the truth and 
the whole truth, Mr. Holmes, if it costs me 
my neck.” 

Holmes smoked for some time in silence. 
Then he crossed the room and shook our 
visitor by the hand. 

“That’s w'hat I think,” said he. “ I know 
that every word is true, for you have hardly 
said a w'ord which I did not know. No one 
but an acrobat or a sailor could have got up 
to that bell-rope from the bracket, and no 
one but a . sailor could have made the knots 
with which' the cord was fastened to the 


chair. Only once had this lady been brought 
into contact with sailors, and that was on her 
voyage, and it was someone of her own class 
of life, since she was trying hard to shield 
him and so showing that she loved him. 
You see how easy it was for me to lay my 
hands upon you when once I had started 
upon the right trail.” 

“ I thought the police never could have 
seen through our dodge.” 

“ And the police haven’t ; nor will they, 
to the best of my belief. Now^, look here, 
Captain Croker, this is a very serious matter, 
though I am willing to admit that you acted 
under the most extreme provocation to which 
any man could be .subjected. 1 am not sure 
that in defence of your own life your action 
will not be ])ronounced legitimate. How- 
ever, that is for a British jury to decide. 
Meanwhile I have so much sympathy for 
you that if y<.)U choose to disapjoear in the 
next tw'cnty-foiir hours 1 w'ill promise you 
that no one will hinder you.” 

“ And then it will all come out ? ” 

“ Certainly it will come out.” 

The sailor flushed with anger. 

“ What sort of proposal is that to make to 
a man? I know enough of law to under- 
.stand that Mary would be had as accomplice. 
Do you think 1 would leave her alone to face 
the music while I slunk away? No, sir; let 
them do their worst upon me, but for 
Heaven’s sake, Mr. Holmes, find some way 
of keeping my poor Mary out of the courts.” 

Holmes for a second time held out his 
hand to the sailor. 

“ I was only testing you, and you ring true 
every time. Well, it is a great respon.sibility 
that I take upon myself, but I have given 
Hopkins an excellent hint, and if he can’t 
avail himself of it I can do no more. See 
here, Captain Croker, we’ll do this in due 
form of law. You are the prisoner. Watson, 
you are a British jury, and I never met a 
man who was more eminently fitted to repre- 
sent one. I am the judge. Now, gentleman 
of the jury, you have heard the evidence. 
Do you find the prisoner guilty or not guilty ? ” 

“Not guilty, my lord,” said I. 

“ Vox populi, vox Dei. You are acquitted, 
Captain Croker. So long as the law does 
not find some other victim you are safe from 
me. Come back to this lady in a year, and 
may her future and yours justify us in the 
judgment, which we have pronounced this 
night” 
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Y intense desire to win over 
the English public had caused 
me to overtax my strength. I 
had done my utmost at the 
first performance and had not 
spared myself in the least. 
I'he conse(]uence was that in the night I 
coughed up blood 

in such an alarm -• .“"'T'tTT’ 

ing way that a 
messenger was 
disj)atched to the 
French Embassy 
in search of a 
physician. Dr. 

Vintras, who was 
at the head of 
the Frencli Hos- 
pital in London, 
found me lying 
on my bed e\- 
Jiausted, and 
looking more 
dead than alive. 

He was afraid 
that 1 should not 
recover, and re- 
(|Liested that my 
family should be 
sent for. I made 
a gesture with 
my hand to the 
effect that it was 
not necessary. 

As I could not 
speak, 1 wrote 
down with a pen- 
cil, “Send for 
Dr. Parrot.’^ 

Dr. Vintras 
remained v;ith 
me part of the 
night, putting 
crushed ice between my lips every five 
minutes, At lengib, towards five in the 
morning, the bleeding ceased and, thanks to a 
potion that the doctor gave me, I fell asleep. 

We were to play “ L’fitrangfere ” that night 
at the Gaiety, an^ as my rdle was not a very 


fatiguing one, T wanted to perform my part 
quand-mcme. 

Dr. Parrot arrived by the four otlock boat 
and refused categorically to give his consent. 
He had attended me from my childhood. I 
really felt much better, and the feverishness 
had left me. I wanted to get up, but to this 

Dr. Parrot ob- 
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jected. 

Presently 
Vintras and 
Mayer, the 
presario of 


Dr. 

Mr. 

im- 

the 


Vol. xxviii.'- 33 « 


("omedie Fran- 
gaise, were an- 
nounced. Mr. 
HoHingshead, 
director of the 
Gaiety Theatre, 
was waiting in a 
carriage at the 
door to know 
whether I was 
going to play in 
“I/Etrang^re,” 
the piece an- 
nounced on the 
bills. I asked 
Dr. Parrot to re- 
join Dr. Vintras 
in the drawing- 
room, and I gave 
instructions for 
Mr. Mayer to be 
introduced into 
my room. 

“I feel much 
better,'^ I told 
him, quickly. 
“ Pm very we^ 
still, but I will 
play. H’sh! Don^t 
say a word -here. 
Tell Mr. Hollingshead, and wait for me 
in the smoking-room ; but don^t let anyone 
else know.” 

I then got up and dressed very quickly. 
My maid helped me, and, as ^,e had guessed 
what my plan was, she was highly amused. , 
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Wrapped in my cloak, with a lace fichu 
over my head, 1 joined Mayer in the smok- 
ing-room, and then we both got into his 
hansom. 

“ Come to me in an hour’s time,” I said, 
in a low voice, to my maid. 

“ Where are you going ? ” asked Mayer, 
perfectly stupefied. 


“ To the 
answered. 


theatre 


quick ! ” 



‘to the theatkk; quick, quick, i answered. 


The cab started, and I then explained to 
him jdmt if I had stayed at home neither 
Dr. iParrot nor Dr. Vintras would have let 
me act upon any account. 

“The. die is cast now,” I added, “and we 
shall see what happens.” 

When once I was at the theatre I took 
refuge in the manager's private bfifice, in 
order to avoid Dr. Parrot’s anger. I was 
very fond of him and I knew how wrongly I 
was acting with regard to him, considering 
the inconvenience to which he had put him- 
self in making the journey especially for me, 
in response to my summons. I knew, how- 
impossible it would have been to 
hate-iniade jiira understand that I felt really 
better, and that in risking my life I was 
;dnly risking what was my own, to 
as I pleased. 


Half an hour later my maid joined me. 
She brought with her a letter from Dr. 
Parrot, full of gentle reproaches and furious 
advice, finishing with a prescription in case 
of a relapse. He was leaving an hour later, 
and would not even come and shake hands 
with me. I felt quite sure, however, that we 
should make it all up again on my return. 
1 then began to prepare for my rdle in 
“L’Etrangere.” While 
dressing I fainted three 
times, but I was determined 
to play (]uand-meme. 

1^^ The opium 1 had taken 

Ik in my potion made my 

head rather heavy. I 
arrived on the stage in a 
semi - conscious state, yet 
f/Lij j/fM delighted with the applause 

irniimm ^ received. I walked as 

though I were in a dream, 
fel y , ^ and could scarcely dis- 

^ tinguish my surroundings. 

!■ itself I only .saw 

tJH Ij ''.p through a luminous mist. 

| My feet glided without 

fflMi'lLjj effort over the carpet, and 

1 voice sounded to me 

I far away — very far away. I 

was in that delicious stupor 
that one experiences after 
. c h k) r o f o r m , morphine, 

V opium, or hasheesh. 

ff<^: \‘ I lii : ' The first act went off 

a ‘ very well, but in the third 

- • act, just when 1 was to tell 

the Duchesse de Septmonts 
(Croizette) all the troubles 
KD. that I, Mrs. ("larkson, had 

gone through during my 
life, just as I .should have commenced my 
interminable story, I could not remember 
anything. Croizette murmured my first 
phrase for me, but I could only see her lips 
move without hearing a word. I then said, 
quite calmly : — 

“ The reason I sent for you here, madame, 
is because I wanted to tell you my reasons 
for acting as 1 have done, but I have thought 
it over and have decided not to tell you them 
to-day.” 

Sophie Croizette gazed at me with a terri- 
fied look in her eyes ; she then rose and left 
the stage, her lips trembling and her eyes 
fixed upon me all the time. 

“ What’s the matter ? ” everyone asked, 
when she sank almost breathless into an 
arm-chair. 

“ Sarah has gone mad ! ” she exclaimed. 
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“ I assure you she has gone stark mad. She 
has cut out the whole of her scene with me.*^ 

“ But how ? ” everyone asked. 

She has cut out two hundred lines/' said 
Croizette. 

“ But what for ? ” was the eager question. 

“ I don’t know. She looks quite calm.” 

The whole of this conversation, which was 
repeated to me later on, took much less time 
than it does now to write it down. Coquelin 
had been told, and he now came on to the 
stage to finish the act. I'he curtain fell. I 
was stupefied and desperate afterwards on 
hearing all that people told me. I had not 
noticed that anything was wrong, and it 
seemed to me that I had played tlie whole 
of my part as usual, but I was really under 
the influence of the opium. There was very 
little for me to say in the fifth act, and T 
went through that jjerfectly well. The follow- 
ing day the accounts in the papers sounded 
the praises of our com- 
pany, but the piece itself 
was criticised. 1 was afraid 
at first that my involuntary 
omission of the important 
part in the third act was 
one of the causes of the; 
severity of the Press. 'Phis 
was not so, however, as 
all the critics had read and 
re-read the ])iece. They 
discussed the play itself, 
and did not mention my 
slip of memory. 

My reason for telling 
about my loss of memory, 
which was quite an un- 
important incident in it- 
self, is merely to prove to 
authors how unnecessary 
it is to take the trouble of 
explaining the characters 
of their creations. Alex- 
andre Dumas was certainly 
anxious to give us the 
reasons which caused 
Mrs. ('larkson to act as 
strangely as she did. He 
had created a person who 
was extremely interesting 
and full of action as the 
play proceeds. She reveals, 
herself to the public In the 
first act by the lines which 
Mrs. Clarkson says to 
Madame de Septmonts : 

“I should be very glad, 
madame, if you would call 


on me. We could talk about one of your 
friends, Monsieur Gt^rard, whom I love, 
perhaps, as much as you do, although he 
does not perhaps care for me as he does for 
you.” 

That was quite enough to interest the 
public in these two women. It was the 
eternal struggle of good and evil, the combat 
between Vice and Virtue. But it evidently 
seemed rather commonplace to Dumas — 
ancient history, in fact — and he wanted to 
rejuvenate the old theme by trying to arrange 
for an orchestra with organ and banjo. The 
result he obtained was a fearful cacophony. 
He wrote a foolish piece, which might have 
been a beautiful one. The originality of his 
style, the loyalty of his ideas, and the brutality 
of his humour sufficed for rejuvenating old 
ideas, which, in reality, are the eternal basis of 
all tragedies, comedies, novels, pictures, poems, 
and pamphlets. It was Love between Vice 
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and Virtue. Among the spectators who 
saw the first performance of “ L’Etrang^re ” 
in London — and there were quite as many 
French as English present — not one remarked 
that there was something wanting, and not 
one of them said that he had not understood 
the character. 

I talked about it to a very learned French- 
man. 

“ Did you notice the gap in the third 
act?” I asked him. 

“ No,” he replied. 

“ In my big scene with Croizette ? ” 

“ No.” 

“ Well, then, read what I left out,” I 
insisted. 

When he had read this he exclaimed 

“ So much the better. It’s very dull, all 
that story, and quite useless. 1 understand 
the character without all that rigmarole and 
that romantic history.” 

Later on, when I apologized to Dumas fils 
for the way in which I had cut down his play, 
he answered, Oh, my dear child, when I 
write a play I think it is good ; when I see 
it played 1 think it is stupid ; and when any- 
one tells it to me I think it is perfect, as the 
person always forgets half of it.” 

The performances given by the Comedie 


Frangaise drew a crowd nightly to the Gaiety 
Theatre, and 1 remained the favourite. I 
mention this now with pride, but without any 
vanity. I was very happy, and very grateful 
for my .success, but my comrades had a 
grudge against me on acfcaunt of it, and 
hostilities began in an underbid, treacherous 
way. 

Mr. Jarrett, my adviser and agent, had 
assured me that I should be able to sell a 
few of my works, either my sculptures or 
paintings. I had, therefore, taken with me 
six pieces of sculpture and ten pictures, and 
I had an exhibition of them in Piccadilly. I 
sent out invitations - about a hundred in all. 

His Royal Highness the Prince of Wales 
let me know that he would come, with the 
Princess of Wales. 'Phe English aristocracy 
and the celebrities of London came to the 
inauguration. I had only sent out a hundred 
invitations, but twelve hundred people 
arrived and were introduced to me. I was 
delighted, and enjoyed it all immensely. 

Mr. Gladstone did me the great honour of 
talking to me for abt)Ut ten minutes. With 
his genial mind he spoke of e\’erything in a 
singularly gracious way. He asked me what 
im|)ression the attacks of certain clergymen 
on the Comedie Fran^aise and the profession 
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of dramatic artistes had made on me. I 
answered that I considered our art quite as 
profitable, morally, as the sermons of Catholic 
and Protestant preachers. 

“ But will you tell me, mademoiselle,” he 
insisted, “what moral lesson you can draw 
from ‘PhMre'?” 

“Oh, Mr. Gladstone,” I replied, “you 
surprise me. ' Ph^dre ' is an ancient tragedy ; 
the morality and customs of those times 
belong to a perspective quite different from 
ours, and different from the morality of our 
present society. And yet in that play there 
is the punishment of the old nurse CEnone, 
who commits the atrocious crime of accusing 
an innocent person. The love of Ph^dre is 
excusable on account of the fatality which 
hangs over her family, and descends upon 
her without pity. In our times we should 
call that fatality atavism, for Phedre was the 
daughter of Minos and Pasiphae As to 
Theseus, his verdict, against which there 
could be no appeal, was an arbitrary and 
monstrous act, and was punished by the 
death of that beloved son of his who was the 
sole and last hope of his life. We ought 
never to cause what is irreparable.” 

“ Ah,” said the Grand Old Man, “ you are 
against capital punishment ? ” 

“ Yes, Mr. Gladstone.” 

“ And quite right, mademoiselle,” 

Sir Frederick Leighton then joined us, and 
with great kindness complimented me on 
one of my pictures, representing a young 
girl holding some j)alms. I’his picture was 
bought by Prince Ivcopold. 

My little exhibition was a great success, 
but I never thought that it was to be the 
cause of so much gossip and of so many 
cowardly side-thrusts, until finally it led to 
my rupture with the Com^die Fran^:aise. 

I had no pretensions, either as a painter 
or a sculptress, and I exhibited my works for 
th^ sake of selling them, as I wanted to buy 
two lion cubs and had not money enough. 
I splid. th^ pictures for what they were worth 
—that h to say, at very modest prices. 

l^dy bought my group “ After the 

Storm.” It wijs smaller than the large poup 
whith J* exhibited two years previously 
at the Paris ‘^alqn, and for which 1 had 
received a prize. The smaller group was 
in marble, ah^i I had worked at it with 
the greatest ^ire. I wanted to sell it for 
one hundred and sixty pounds, but Lady 
H sent me four hundred pounds to- 

gether with a charrigi^g note, which I venture 
to quote. .It ran as follows ; — 

“ Do «me the favour; madame, of accepting 


the enclosed four hundred pounds for your 
admirable group, ‘After the Storm.' Will 
you also do me the honour of coming to 
lunch with me, and afterwards you shall 
choose for yourself the place where your 
piece of sculpture will have the best light. — 
Ethel H ” 

This was Tuesday, and I was playing in 
“Zaire” that evening, but Wednesday, 
Thursday, and Friday I was not acting. 
I had money enough now to buy my lions, 
so without saying a word at the theatre I 
started for Liverpool. I kiile^y there was 
a big menagerie there. Cross's Zoo, and that 
I should find some lions for sale. 

I'he journey was most amusing, as, although 
I was travelling incognito, I was recognised 
all along the route and was made a great 
deal of. 

Three gentlemen friends and Hortense 
Damain were with me, and it was a very 
lively little trip. I knew that I was not 
shirking my dutitjs with the Comedie, as I was 
not to play again before Saturday, and this 
was only Wednesday. 

We started in the morning at 10.30 and 
arrived in Liverpool about 2.30. We went at 
once to Cross’s, but could not find the 
entrance to the house. We asked a shop- 
keeper at the corner of the street, and he 
pointed to a little door which we had already 
opened and closed twice, as we could not 
believe that this was the entrance. ’ . 

I had seen a large inm gateway with' a 1i^ide 
courtyard beyond, and we were in front -of a 
little door leading into quite a small, bare- 
looking room, where we found a little 
man. 


“ Mr. Cross ? ” we said. 

“That’s my name,” he replied. 

“ I want to buy some lions,” I then said. 
He began to laugh, and then he asked : — 
“ Do you really, mademoiselle ? Are you 
.so fond of animals? I went to London last 
week to sec the Comedie Frangaise, and I 


saw you in ‘ Hernani.’ ” 

“ It wasn’t from that you discovered that I 
like animals ? ” I said to him. 

“ No ; it was a man who sells dogs in St. 
Andrew’s Street who told me ; he said you 
had bought two dogs from him, and that if 
it had not been for a gentleman who was 
with you, you would have bought five.” 

He told me all this in ^y bad French, 
but with a great deal of hi|maUf. 

“ Well, Mr. Cross 1 44 ^ 
to-day.” ■-> - ' ’ 

I ' I’lF show you WSat"* J ; 
trading the way into the 
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the wild beasts were. Oh, what magnificent 
creatures they were ! There were two superb 
African lions with shining coats, and powerful- 
looking tails which were beating the air. 
I'hey had only just arrived, and they were in 


six chameleons which belonged to a small 
breed, and looked like lizards. He also 
gave me another chameleon, an admirable 
full-sized specimen, which looked like a pre- 
historic, fabulous sort of animal. It was a 



‘there were two SUJ'ERB AFRICAN LIONS.” 


perfect health, with plenty of courage for 
rebellion. They knew notliing of the resig- 
nation which is the dominating stigma of 
civilized beings. 

‘‘Oh, Mr. Cross,” I said, “these are too 
big. I want some young lions.” 

“ I haven’t any, mademoiselle.” 

“ Well, then, show me all your animals.” 

I saw the tigers, the leopards, the jackals, 
the cheetahs, the pumas, and I stopped in 
front of the elephants. I simply adore them, 
and I should have liked to have a dwarf 
elephant. That has always been one of, 
my dreams, and perhaps some day I shall 
be able to realize it. 

Cross had not any, however, so I bought 
a cheetah. It was quite young and very 
droll ; it looked like a gargoyle on some 
casfel!^ :6f the Middle Ages. I also bought a 
(^-ijrolf, quite white, with a thick coat, fiery 
teeth like spearC He was terri fying 
ok Mr. Cross made me*a present of 


veritable Chinese curiosity, and changed 
colour from pale green to dark bronze ; at 
one minute long and slender as a lily leaf, 
and then all at once puffed out and thick-set 
as a toad. Its lorgnette eyes, like those of 
a lobster, were quite independent of each 
other. With its right eye it would look 
ahead, while with its left eye it looked back- 
wards. I was delighted and quite enthu- 
siastic over this present. I named my 
chameleon “ Cross-ci Cross-ga,” in honour of 
Mr. Cross. 

We returned to London with the cheetah 
in a cage, the dog-wolf in a leash, my six 
little chameleons in a box, and “ Cross-ci 
Cross-^a ” on my shoulder, fastened to a gold 
chain we had bought at a jeweller’s. I had 
not found any lions, but I was delighted all 
the same. My servants were not so pleased 
as I was. There were already three dogs in 
the house : Minniccio, who had accompanied 
me from Paris ; Bull and Fly, bought in 
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London. Then there was my parrot, Bizi- Dor^, who had been waiting for me ever 
bouzou, also my monkey, Darwin. since two o^clock. Georges .Deschamp, an 

Mme. Guerard screamed when she saw amateur musician with a great deal of talent, 
these new guests arrive. My butler hesitated tried to note down this Hofmannesque 

to approach the dog-wolf, and it was all in harmony, whilst my friend, Georges Clairin, 



‘we returned to LONDON WITH THE CHEETAH IN A CAGE, THE DOG'WOLK IN A LEASH, AND 
MY SIX LITTLE CHAMELEONS IN A BOX.” 


vain that I assured them that my cheetah w^as 
not dangerous. No one would open the 
cage, and it was carried out into the garden. 
I asked for a hammer in order to open the 
door of the cage that had been nailed down, 
thus keeping the i)oor cheetah a prisoner. 
When my domestics heard me ask for the 
hammer they decided to open it themselves. 
Mme. Gudrard and tlui women servants 
watched from the windows. Presently the 
door hurst open and the cheetah, beside him- 
self with joy, sprang like a tiger out of his 
cage, wild with liberty. He rushed at the 
trees, making straight for the dogs, who all 
began to howl with terror. The parrot w^as 
excited and uttered shrill cries, and the 
monkey, shaking his cage, gnashed his teeth 
in distraction. This concert in the silent 
square made the most prodigious effect. All 
the windows were opened and more than 
twenty faces appeared above my garden wall, 
all inquisitive, alarmed, or furious. I was 
seized witl^ a ftt of uncontrollable laughter, 
and so was my friend, Louise Abbema. 
Nittis, the painter, who had come to call on 
me, was in the same state, and so was Gustave 


his back shaking with laughter, sketched the 
never-to-be-forgotten scene.* 

The next day in T^ondon the chief topic of 
conversation was the Bedlam that had been 
let loose at 77, Chester Sejuare. So much 
was made of it that our dean, M. Got, came 
to beg me not to make such a scandal, as it 
reflected on the Comedie Frangaise. I 
listened to him in silence, and when he* had'^ 
finished 1 took his hand. 

“ Come with me and I will show you the 
scandal,” I said. I conducted him into 
the garden, followed by my visitor and 
friends. 

“ Let the cheetah out,” I said, standing on 
the steps like a captain ordering his men to 
take in a reef. 

When the cheetah was free the same mad 
scene occurred again as on the previous 
day. 

“You see, Monsieur le Doyen,” I said, 
“ this is my Bedlam.” 

“You are mad,” he said, “but it certainly 
is irresistibly comic ” ; and he laughed 
until the tears came when he saw all the 
heads appearing above the garden wall. 


(To be continued.) 


The Divers Story. 

By Max Pembkrton. 



I. 

]E was a cheery, good-humoured 
man, who told me all about 
himself and his calling almost 
before the train had left 
Southampton Station. I should 
have thought him al)out fifty 
years of age, but he informed me that he was 
nearer forty, and he added that time did not 
deal kindly with men who wrestled with the 
sea for her my.steries. 

“ It’s a hard life, sir,” he said, “though I 
wouldn’t go so far as to call it a dangerous 
life. What I mostly suffer from is jrain in 
my head. The doctors say I’ll have to give 
the work up, and that’s bad news for a man 
with children. I should have been employed 
on this submarin*e job if it hadn’t have been 
for the old trouble— but I won’t take up 
your time with the story of my misfortunes. 
There’s as good fish in the sea as ever came 
out, and Nelson, James, and Co. will look to 
it that Harry Robb docs not starve. A man 
may find something to do even if he doesn’t 
wear a diver’s helmet, sir, and I’ve been 
wearing that for nearly twenty years now.” 

“ And you are not tired of the life ? ” 

“ No man is tired, or ought to be, of that 
which brings him bread and butter, sir. I 
like my work, if the work doesn’t like me. 
Sometimes it’s very ordinary work, sometimes 
it’s very unordinary. I could tell you many 
stories if you had the patience to listen.” 

“ Tell me one now,” I said — and this is the 
story he told me. jj 


The diver is accustomed to telegrams, and 
they do not give him the fright that some 
simple-minded people seem to get out- of 
them. 1 had returned from working upon a 
bridge job in the West of England when the 
telegram came to me by which I learned of 
the wreck of the Ironsides. “ Go to South- 
' end,” the message .said, “and there ask at 
' ; the New Hotel for Miss MacNaghten. All 
’ aminged by river. Lose no time. Yacht sunk.” 

I had been reading the daily papers as I 
from Bristol, and it was not difficult 


for me either to name the service or describe 
the boat. A small petroleum yacht. Iron- 
sides, the paper said, had been sunk in a 
collision off the fringe of the West Knock 
Sands. Her owner had been alone on the 
boat when .she went down, but escaped 
by the dinghy. There had been no sea 
running at the time, and the name of the 
vessel which had caused this untoward acci; 
dent remained a mystery. 'I’here was not 
even a doubt about the matter, and no one 
needed to make one, for the yacht was 
uninsured. 

This much 1 read in the newspajiers, and 
it set my mind at rest as to the nature of the 
work I was to do at Southend. No doubt 
the owner had already put the matter into the 
hands of some salvage company, perhaps into 
the hands of my own employers, Messrs. 
Nelson, James, and Co., in which case an 
examination of the sunken vessel would be 
made before an attempt to hoist her was 
proceeded with. My own task presented no 
difficulties whatever ; nor would I have given 
it a second thought but for the curious inti- 
mation in the telegram that I was to seek out 
a lady at Southend. The newspaper said 
that the owner of the yacht was Mr. Jay 
Luxsill, a solicitor, of Harwich ; why then, I 
asked, did not he meet me at the station, 
and what had this Miss MacNaghten to do 
with it? It certainly was an odd circum- 
stance, and it puzzled me not a little. 

It was nearly eight o’clock when 1 arrived 
at the New Hotel at Southend. A porter out 
in the hall told me that Miss MacNaghten 
was then at dinner, but had given instruc- 
tions that she expected me, and that I was by 
no means to leave the hotel without seeing 
her. Such an impatient message coming 
from a lady about the sunken hull of 
a pcht certainly interested me, and that 
which followed after was no less sur- 
prising. Scarcely had I set my foot 
in a little sitting-room upon the first floor 
when there entered one of the most 
beautiful women I have ever seen in my life. 
Taller than myself by a matter of at least two 
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inches, she had the darkest hair and the 
fairest skin I have ever looked upon, while 
her eyes were full of a deep kindly feeling 
which spoke of the true womanly nature. 
I could sec at once that she was greatly 
agitated, for she had hardly asked me to 
sit down before she began to tell me of 
her troubles ; and never once did she rest 
while she was speaking, but walked up 
and down the room for all the world like 
a beautiful ani> 
mal caught in a 
pretty cage. 

You are from 
Messrs. Nelson, 

James, and Co.?’’ 
she began. 

“That is so, 
madam. T am 
Harry Robb, the 
oldest diver on 
their staff.” 

“Have they 
told you why 1 
sent for you ? ” 

“They have 
sent me a tele- 
gram to say that 
a yacht is sunk, 
that is all, 
madam. I im- 
agine the rest, 
for I have been 
reading the newS' 
papers. 'I'hey 
tell me she has 
goiu; down in the 
channel off the 
West Knock ; 1 
presume it is a 
case of salvage, 
and that you are 
a relative of Mr. 

Luxs ill’s, her 
owner.” 

She answered my question, though I do 
believe she heard but a half of that which 
I had said. AH her gestures, her manner, 
and her looks seemed those of a person 
labouring under some great agitation, and 
I could see that she had something to say 
to me which it was very difficult to say. 

“I ani not a relative of Mr. Luxsill’s. 
Heaven forbid ! ” she exclaimed, quickly. 
“The yacht is nothing to me, Mr. Robb. I 
can see that you are a man of heart. Let 
me implore your secrecy in a matter of the 
greatest confidence.^’ . 

I bowed my head gravely, and she came 

Vol. 


and sat by me on a sofa near the window. 
The night was hot, with scarcely a whiff of a 
breeze from the river. I could hear the 
bands playing down in the gardens and on 
the pier, and it occurred to me as the 
strangest thing imaginable that an old, blunt 
hand like myself should be sitting by this 
beautiful woman, and that she should have 
chosen me first of all for her confidant. 

“ I have daughters of my own, madam,” I 
said, “and, be- 
lieve me, I would 
go far any day 
to do a lady a 
service. What 
you say to me in 
this room .shall 
be forgotten here 
if you wish it 
so ; 1 have no 
interests but 
those of my em- 
ployers. You can 
speak to me as 
freely as you 
plca.se.” 

She gave me 
*a look which 
t; X p r e s s e d a 
woman’s grati- 
tude, and then, 
pressing her 
hands to her fore- 
head as though 
her head were 
heavy with the 
secret she car- 
ried, she began 
to tell me the 
story. 

“You have 
read about the 
accident to the 
yacht and you 
know that it has 
gone down,” she .said. “Did they tell you 
who w^as on board at the time, Mr. Robb?” 

“ The papers differ,” 1 answered. “ Some 
.say that Mr. Luxsill, the owner, had just gone 
aboard when it happened ; others say that 
he was rowing to the pier head to pick up 
some of the things. By all accounts he put 
it dowm to a collision with a barge coming 
round from Shoebury. They say she was 
one of the new-fangled boats driven by oil ; 
I have always held that they would be 
dangerous enough in a river, 1^ alone in the 
open sea ; but wffiat I cannot understand*, 
madam, is her being run down like that when 
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she was at anchor and only the owner aboard 
her. What was he doing out by the West 
Knock ? It's no place for yachts to lie, as 
any man can tell you. When 1 get the plant 
here I will answer the question for myself, if 
it can be answered, and tell you exactly how 
she sank and what is to be done to raise her. 
My mates will come down by river and 
should be here early in the morning — I fear 
we must keep our curiosity until then.” 

It was well meant enough, but it fell on 
deaf ears. I began to see that Miss Mac- 
Naghten cared nothing whatever about the 
way the yacht had sunk or how she might be 
raised ; and, believe me, my own curiosity 
was not the less for that. 

“Mr. Robb,” she said, “forgive me if I 
am abrupt with you. The yacht is nothing 
to me ; I have no interest in it whatever. 
That which concerns me is the fate of the 
man I love. 1 believe he was on board the 
boat when they sank her.” 

It is always a distressing thing for a man 
to see a woman in trouble and to know how 
little he can help her. Miss MacNaghten 
had borne up well enough until this moment, 
but now she saqk down weeping, and for 
many minutes together not a word was 
spoken between us. To me the news came 
like a thunderclap. I could understand her 
better now, and her indignant denial of kin- 
ship with Mr. Luxsill, her agitation when she 
first met me, her impatience afterwards, were 
no longer a mystery. That she meant to 
speak of foul play upon the yacht I never 
had an instant's doubt ; and this in spite of 
the fact that many details of the story were 
still wanting to me. 

“Miss MacNaghten,” I said, at length, 
“ this is a very dreadful thing to hear. May 
I take the liberty of asking you. to be patient ? 
Perhaps it is only your fancy. I would not 
think of it if I were you until we are certain.” 

She raised a tear-stained face and tried to 
compose herself. 

“ Yes, yes, I may be doing a great wrong,” 
she said, quickly. “ Mr. Haynes — Robert, 
that is — may not have been there at all. He 
left me some days ago to meet Mr. Luxgill 
in the Solent ; he was to have written to me 
from Southampton. No letter has reached 
me. F have heard nothing, although ..the 
yacht has been here two days. When I called 
upon Mr. Luxsill he was not in the hotel, and 
^ ^ ^ left word that Robert had returned to 
Lbndon* yesterday. But I know that it is not 
true^I know it,” she went on, with renewed 
animation and the suggestion of something 
greater thi^ anger. “He was to have met 


me here yesterday; there is no word from 
him. Heavens ! what cah I think ? ” 

I did not know how to answer her, nor, to 
be plain, had she yet convinced me, despite 
the reality of her grief, that her story was 
true. I had it in my mind that the young 
man of whom she spoke had been detained 
either in London or Southampton, and that 
she might receive a telegram from him at any 
minute. Her agitation, I thought, was that 
of over-anxiety and great affection, and I 
made sure that a few hours would dispel it. 

“ If you take my advice, miss,” I said, “ you 
will just go to bed and wait for what the 
morning brings. Surely, if anything had 
happened to this gentleman, there would 
have been some news of it from someone. 
The hands could tell you if he were on the 
yacht or no.* Have you spoken to them?” . 

The question brought her to reason, and 
she was calm again when she answered it. 

“ The men are not yet discovered,” she 
replied ; “ we do not know their names, 
though we shall soon find out. Mr. Luxsill 
avoids me ; I understand that he has gone 
to London. He was Robert’s solicitor, you 
know.” 

I looked up at her sharply. 

“ Then there were* money matters between 
them. Miss MacNaghten ? ” 

“Ye.s, yes,” she said; “all Mr. Hayne.s’s 
interests were in Mr. Luxsill's hands. I know 
that there has been trouble over them — 
Robert told me so not a week ago. That 
is why I am so anxious, Mr. Robb. Yes, I 
think that you will help me now, for 1 am a 
woman and alone.” 

I answered her that she should know the 
truth as soon as willing lips could tell it to 
her, and, afraid as much of her gratitude as 
of her sorrow, 1 left the hotel with her heavy 
secret for my burden. 

III. 

I ROSE betimes in the morning and found 
my men and the barges awaiting on the river 
for me. A tug had brought them down ; for 
Miss MacNaghten, it appears, was a lady of 
means, and Nelson, James, and Co. had 
received their instructions that no expense 
need be spared. Slack water was at eleven 
o'clock, and by eight we were moving up 
toward the West Knock Sands. Long as 
my experience has been, and many the queer 
things that the sea has shown me, I cannot 
say that I have ever set out to a job with 
such a heavy heart as I carried that bright 
J une day. The grief stricken girl in the hotel, 
her sorrow and her story, seemed to be with 
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me on the barge, telling me of some foul 
deed hidden by the waves, and making me 
an instrument of its discovery. At the best 
I could but come back to her and say “ he is 
not on the ship ” ; at the worst, I must tell 
her that her life was broken and that the 
sorrow would endure. Sometimes I wished 
that she had been less frank with me and 
simply said, “ Go and see what the sunken 
yacht holds.” Dead men have I come face 
to face with many a time in the cabins of 
sunken ships ; but to seek for one so near to 
happiness, to be a messenger of a woman’s 
joy or a woman’s grief, was a task 1 would 
gladly have surrendered. 

The tide still ebbed when we left 
Southend ; the morning was magnificently 
fresh, and the estuary specked with the 
white sails of yachts, and the great black 
hulls of steamers making for London or the 
channels. 

If we had been in any doubt as to the 
whereabouts of the sunken yacht, the Trinity 
boat soon set our doubts at rest, for she lay 
off the West Knock, and her men were 


as I did, by long years of work upon its 
waters, I said that the Ironsides lay some 
three fathoms down, a depth which meant 
nothing to a diver, and without any more 
fuss at all I put on my dress and clambered 
over the side to the deck of the sunken 
yacht. 

It sounds an easy thing enough to speak 
of a man’s clambering down into the sea 
with boots on him which he could hardly 
lift on shore, and a helmet over his head 
which will give him life or death at the will 
of his mates in the barge above. Put a 
novice in this dress, and for the first five 
minutes he will be more ready to walk on his 
head than his heels ; he cannot manage the 
taps ; he does not regulate his air ; his boots, 
so to speak, are floated up by his balloon-like 
jacket. 

By -and -by, when he comes to use the 
little ta])s properly, he begins to know what 
the lead in his shoes is for, and when he 
has found out how to walk below as easily 
as he can walk above he has taken the first 
step toward becoming a diver. He will learn 



“l SAW WJIAT 'vIND OK A CKAFT SHB WAS AND BV WHAT MEANS DISASTER HAD OVERTAKEN HER." 


already investigating the wreck. When we 
came up they surrendered the job to us 
willingly, for the boat did not lie in the 
channel for ships, arid no buoy w^as needed 
to indicate the spot. Knowing the Thames 


afterwards how to feel his way, how to use 
his eyes, and how to take the , shortest cut to 
the work he has undertaken.'*^ Por the most 
part, we men are not much in love wiA 
sunken ships. Unless we approach them 
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with all the caution we can command, our 
pipes will be caught up by the rigging above 
us and our safety lines entangled before a 
man has time to think of it. No such danger 
as this, however, followed me to the deck of 
the launch upon the sands of the West Knock 
Shoal. I had scarcely placed a foot upon the 
gunwale of the Ironsides when I saw what 
kind of a craft she was and by what means 
disaster had overtaken her. 

A lightly- built boat, it was plain that she 
had been designed both for sea and river. 
Her freeboard was considerable, she was 
decked all over, and had a kind of poop aft in 
which her petroleum engine stood. As to the 
accident which had sent her to the bottom, 
no man could have looked at her twice and 
have doubted the nature of it — she had been 
in collision, and badly in collision. 'Fhere 
was a great hole in her bow which would have 
sunk a hundred tonner ; and she showed it 
gaping as she lay already half embedded in 
the soft mud of the estuary. I foresaw that 
she would be quite covered up before many 
tides had flowed ; and even as it was her 
situation made my task no light one. A man 
needed almost an acrobat’s feet to balance 
himself on that tihed deck and to keep the 
pipes clear while he entered the cabin below ; 
and more than this, the tide was still ebbing 
strongly, so that the water seemed to race 
past me as though it would drag me up river, 
do what 1 would. None the less, I meant to 
go down. Alone there, with the secret so 
near me, I reflected an instant upon the 
woman who waited ashore for the tidings, 
good or ill, which this sunken hull might 
give her. Was her story but a myth, or 
must the worst be her portion? Step by 
step, as I descended the few steps of the 
cramped companion, the questions followed 
me ; then I lost them in the interest of the 
scene about. 

It is given to few men — to none, it may be, 
beyond those of my own calling — to enter the 
cabin of a ship which lies below the sea. 
And this is well, for it is a spectacle that a 
man’s eyes would not willingly look upon, 
and often it is one full of such grim hoiFors 
that the 'mind recalls them with shuddering. 
Once in my life I walked the lower deck of 
an emigrant ship which had sunk off the 
Needles, and never to the last of my days 
shall I forget the phantoms which gaped at 
‘ me through the still, green water. Let me 
not dwell upon it save to remind the un- 
thinking of what a diver’s life may mean 
r i;: ! wKer]i sbme great accident of the sea claims 
ms service. 


In the cabin of the Ironsides no such 
horror awaited me— at least not yet. I found 
a plain room, lined with teak and washed by 
now gentler tides ; a lamp from the ceiling 
had dropped against the roof and swayed 
lazily with the water ; the fixed table in the 
middle of the room, shorn of its burden, had 
dropped glasses and a decanter into the 
corner, where the broken pieces shone like 
crystals when the light from my lamp fell 
upon them. But there was no trace here of 
any passenger ; the ship had no secret ; and 
gradually, and it may be a little fearfully, I 
went on to the door at the farther end of the 
cabin and tried to open it. It had jammed 
in the socket, however, and I was compelled 
to work a good five minutes with my axe 
before I forced it. 

The work did me good. I was less like a 
man groping in a dark house for some ghastly 
secret there ; and although I knew well 
enough that, if the yacht settled any deeper 
in the sand, my chances of getting out of it 
were few enough, I put that thought out of 
my head and went with a will at the obstinate 
door. After all it was not difficult to believe 
that I had heard a woman’s story and that 
nothing but her own anxiety lay behind it. 
If Mr. Haynes had been on the yacht with 
his lawyer when the accident happened, 
reason said that he would be found near the 
companion and not in a cabin amidships. 
There had been, I was sure, an interval 
between the collision and the foundering of 
the Ironsides ; and I argued that Mr. 
Haynes, a strong young man as I under- 
stood him to be, would never have been 
caught like a rat in a trap. I could have 
wagered a fortune that all was well ; and 
when I had taken one last pull upon the 
lines to be sure they were free, I screwed my 
courage up and entered the cabin. 

It was a smallish room with two inside 
bunks, and a nicely-fitted washing-basin on 
the starboard side. So much the lantern 
showed me clearly as it shone through the 
lapping water and caught up bright rays of 
light from the plated fittings all around. 
The bunks themselves were but little dis- 
turbed by the tides, although some of the 
coverings had been caught up by the sea 
and floated out almost like the extended 
wings of a tent. On the floor there lay a 
writing-case with sodden bits of paper all 
about it, and I noticed that the port was 
open, as it probably had been at the moment 
of collision. 

All this you may say is but a furniture 
catalogue, and yet in my dread of discovering 
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something more I examined the cabin again 
and again, and did not neglect to pick up 
any trifle that I thought might be of service 
or interest to Miss MacNaghten. She would 
be a happy woman when I went ashore, I 
said, and that was a foolish boast enough, 
for the words were scarcely thought of when, 
turning round to 
le^ve the cabin, 

I saw the figure 
of a man and 
knew that they 
were a lie. 

Mr. Haynes 
— for 1 knew 
well enough that 
it was he — lay 
huddled up up- 
on the floor at 
the aft end of 
the cabin. I 
should have 
seen him upon 
first entering if 
the door had 
not swung over 
behind me and 
shut him in be- 
tween me and 
the bunk. My 
first belief was 
that he had 
been sleeping at 
the time of the 
accident, and 
had been caught 
by the rushing 
water as the 
yacht dipped 
and went down ; 
but, Heaven 
knows, I was too 
frjightened to 
make sure, and 
for the first time 
for many a year 
I went near to losing my nerve com- 
pletely. The dread of being down there in 
the cabin of the yacht with this fearful 
story beside me seemed to freeze the 
very blood in my veins. How if the line 
were foul behind me? I asked myself; 
how if the yacht shifted with the tide and 
the mud covered her decks ? This was the 
fool's thought that came to me, and with it 
another more dreadful, for it seemed to me 
that the figure of the dead man moved and 
had life in it still. 

In justice to myself be it said that all this 


foolishness passed away when I got over the 
first shock of the discovery and came to 
think of it more calmly. I had faced many 
a similar scene in many a good ship, as you 
know, and it should have been nothing to 
me beyond the ordinary that someone had 
perished in the wreck of the Ironsides. For 

all that I could 
tell to the con- 
trary, this gentle- 
man’s end had 
been a plain 
accident; he 
had come by his 
death as many 
a good man has 
come by it at 
sea when two 
ships meet and 
but one goes on. 
The difficulties 
between him 
and Mr. Luxsill, 
his solicitor, had 
no place in the 
matter ; the two 
men, whatever 
their differences, 
had been upon 
the yacht to- 
gether and had 
shared the 
same risks and 
suffered, each 
his own destiny. 
Sorry as I was 
for Miss Mac- 
Naghten (and 
the picture of 
her face stood 
before me to 
the end) I said 
that her suspi- 
cions could not 
be justified and 
w'ere in them- 
selves a wrong ; and my mind was clearer and 
my spirit better because it was so. 

So easy is it to hope for the best. Many 
times since that day, when I have been 
tempted to think this or that of good fortune 
or of bad, I have reminded myself of that 
moment in the cabin of the yacht Ironsides^ 
when, from a belief in accident, a chance 
movement revealed the dreadful truth to me. 
Mr. Haynes had been murdered, foully 
murdered. My lantern, shining through the 
water, cast its light suddenly upon something 
which set my heart beating aaid cut short all 
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my arguments as though a man had struck 
me a blow upon the mouth. There at my 
feet the thing lay ; another look at the figure 
before me and 1 went headlong from the 
cabin, afraid as I had never been in all my 
life, and carrying a story with which I knew 
the whole country would ring to-morrow. 

IV. 

I HAD half expected Miss MacNaghten to 
meet me at the pier-head, but I was very 
glad to find that she was not there. My 
business was rightly with the police, and I 
went up to the station without loss of time, 
and told them the story. It was no task 
of mine to put forward any theory, or to 
attempt to say by whom foul play had come. 
For the police the case was simj)le enough, 
'rwo men had been upop a yacht when it 
collided with a Thames barge ; one of the 
two had escaped, the other was found 
murdered in the cabin of the sunken vessel. 
The rest lay with the proper authorities. I 
was glad enough to have done my part, and 
when the inspector himself volunteered to go 
round and see Miss MacNaghten I let him 
go willingly. My work lay back by the West 
Knock. We were to raise the Ironsides at 
any cost, the instructions said ; and no time 
was to be lost about the matter. 

I say that I went back to my work, but 
you may be sure that 1 carried excitements 
enough with me to keep a man thinking 
through the long June day. This crime, 
w^hatever it was, would be the talk of 
England to-morrow. I could already hear 
the hue and cry which would follow after 
Mr. Luxsill ; and I knew now why he had 
not called at the hotel, and had only written 
a line to Miss MacNaghten. Possibly, I 
thought, he had already made good his 
escape; he might even have reached Idverpool 
and taken ship for America ; or he migdit be 
hiding in London, that great city wherein the 
memory of men and their deeds is lost 
so quickly. The greater mystery was that 
of the yacht’s end ; I racked my brains the 
afternoon through for some answer to the 
question of her sinking, and could not “find 
one. If Mr. Haynes had been shot down 
in cold blood, how came the Ironsides to be 
running full speed, as she must have been, by 
the West Knock Sand ? Why had not the 
man thrown the body into the river and let 
the tide carry it out to sea if it would ? Of 
the giief-stricken woman w^ho had made me 
her 'agent I tried not to think ; there could 
sorrow like hers in England to-day, 
that sorrow a stranger had no part or lot^ 


We worked upon the ship during the after- 
noon, and it was almost dusk when we 
returned to the pier-head, and went into the 
town to hear if there were any further 
tidings. They told us at the police-station 
that the news had been flashed over the 
country, but that there was no trace, so far, 
of Mr. Luxsill. He had not been to his 
offices in town for some weeks ; they had seen 
nothing of him at home or at the clubs ; and 
the detective who came down from London 
was of the opinion that he had already fled 
the country. Excited talk of the day’s work 
kept me awake and out of my bed until a late 
hour. I cannot tell you why I did it, but, 
when other folks were off home and the band 
had ceased to play and Southend was almost 
asleep, I found myself again upon the pier 
looking out toward that distant light which 
marked the scene of the terrible story. 

Whence would news of Mr. Luxsill come ? 
I asked. What house hid him ? Would he 
escape or be taken? You shall judge of my 
astonishment when, turning at the pier’s head, 

I found myself face to face with the man 
himself and knew that he would be taken 
this very night, and that for the second time 
it was destined that I should be the instru- 
ment. 

I had been standing alone upon the landing- 
stage when I first heard his step behind me, 
and turning round I saw the hunched figure 
of a bearded man crossing the grill in the 
moonlight. 'I'hough I knew it w^as Luxsill, I 
was not frightened of him. Nature has given 
me good strength, and there are few men who 
have got the better of Harry Robb when it 
came to a rough and tumble. I did not fear* 
him, though I kept my eyes wide open enough, 
and was quite determined that, whatever 
befell, the police should put their hands upon 
him before many minutes had passed. He, 
meanwhile, glided up to me as though he 
feared the sound of his own footsteps, and, 
looking a little wildly to the right and the 
left to be sure that we were alone, he 
addressed me abruptly with a (jiiestion. 

“ You are the diver that went down to the 
yacht Ironsides this morning, are you not ? ” 

I said that I was the man, and waited for 
him to go on. 

‘‘ I am its owner, Mr. Luxsill,” he went on ; 
‘‘ perhaps you have heard of me ? ” 

I said that I had heard his name, and 
again waited for him to proceed. 

‘‘They are telling lies about me and my 
guest,” he continued, his excitement rising 
rapidly. “ You have already discovered the 
truth, I am sure ? ” 
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I looked him full in the face and told him. 

“The truth is at the police-station. It’s 
a six-chambered revolver, and two of the 
cartridges are empty. I’ll tell you something 
more, my man. Mr. Haynes, your guest, was 
shot between 
the shoulders.” 

He stepped 
back from me 
as though J had 
hit him. 

“You have 
been paid to tell 
that lie,” he 
said. 

I answered 
him with con- 
tempt. What 
could a man say 
to such a charge? 

“You’ll find 
out how much 
1 have been 
paid when the 
case comes on,” 

I replied, and 
added, “Tm 
not your judge, 
thank Heaven.” 

This plain 
speaking fright- 
ened him. He 
crept quite close 
to me and whis- 
p e r e d in rn y 
ear a pitiful, 
whining story I 
‘scarcely had the 
patience to hear. 

“ ril double 
their price,” he 
said ; “ I’ll give 
you a tlK^usand 
here and now 
to hold your tongue. What’s it to you ? 
You’re a poor man. You never need work 
again. VVhy don’t you answer me? The 
money shall be found to-morrow. I’ll meet 
you in London. Come, you won’t say ‘ no ’ 
to that?” 

“Mr. Luxsill,” said I, quietly, “if you 
offered me ten thousand, it would be no good 
to you. I’m a poor man, but I wouldn’t 
stand in your shoes to-night for all the gold 
in England. Yoi^ ^y you are innocent. Go 
to the court and prove it. An innocent man 
has nothing to fear frpm his fellow-men. Go 
and face things and justice will be done. 
I want none of your money and you waste 


your time talking to me. Your place is in 
the law courts. They will hear your story.” 

“ They would not believe me,” he whined. 
“Things look black against me. I don’t 
deny it. You could help me — there’s no 

one else. If you 
keep your story 

to yourself ” 

“ It would be 
useless. My 
mates know as 
much as I do.” 

“But they 
would not speak. 
I can buy them 
too. Heavens I 
you would not 
hang an inno- 
cent man ? ” 

“ Let the law 
decide about the 
innocence. I 
shall tell the 
truth — no more, 
no less.” 

“You shall 
tell nothing,” he 
exclaimed, in a 
sudden mad 
fury ; and, losing 
all control, he 
flung himself 
upon me, and 
we went rolling 
together head- 
long from the 
pier to the sea. 

Now, I con- 
fess that I had 
never anticipa- 
ted violence 
from this man, 
and was alto- 
gether unpre- 
pared for what follow^ed upon his words. 
1 thought him half mad with fear, and 
believed that a child could have arrested 
him. Judge of my surprise when I found 
myself in a madman’s grip, lighting for my 
life down below among the piles of the 
pier, where the tide raced and surged, and 
no living man, as it seemed, could come to 
my assistance. A stout swimmer, this villain’s 
arms pinned me like a belt. I remember 
the fall, the rushing surge of .the waters in 
my ears, the darkness when I feme up agath, 
and then the eyes of the madman glaring 
into my own ; his hoarse threats and Jhe 
waters rushing by and choking them* xf l 
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cried out, I cannot remember doing so. AH 
that 1 am sure of is that 1 managed by one 
great and overmastering effort to get an arm 
about one of the piles, while with the other 
I forced the madman back. To cast him off 


was almost tempted for a while to believe 
that he was losing consciousness, but 
presently he seemed to rouse himself 
from his stupor, and with a great cry he 
loosed his hold of me and sank between 


was more than my strength could do. He 
clung to me with a desperation not of terror, 
but of an anger awful to witness. In vain I 
beat him down. His hands clutched my 
clothes, his arms were twined about my 
limbs ; there were moments when he forced 
my mouth below the water and T thought 
that the end had come. And thus it seemed 
through hours of terrible suspense, though it 
may be that minutes only passed and my fears 
magnified them. This man desired death and 
was determined 


the waves. y 

A yacht's boat going in to fetch her owner 
from the theatre heard the dead man’s cry 
and stopped to save the living who was so 
nearly gone. 'Fhey carried me ashore and 
listened to my tale with wonder. The police 
in their turn were ready to declare that they 
knew Tuxsill was in the town all the time. I 
left them to their conceit and went to my bed, 
not to quit it until long days had jmssed. 

That poor Mr. 


that I should 
share it vvith him. 

I can never tell 
you all I suffered 
£hid lived through 
when that truth 
came home to 
me ; but it nerved 
me anew, and I 
struck at him 
savagely again* 
and again, until 
my arm was 
wearied, and for 
very weariness 
I ceased, and a 
truce fell between 
us. 

There was a 
dead silence 
now, and you 
could hear the 
waves beating 
mournfully be- 
tween the piles 
as the tide raced 
in. Luxsill, cling- 
ing to my shoul- 
der, thrust a 
savage face near 
my own, though 
he no longer 
tried to drag 
me down. 1 



Robert Haynes 
had been shot 
by Luxsill in a 
quarrel over 
money affairs 
there could be 
no doubt. What 
happened after- 
wards remained 
the mystery. In 
my own opinion 
the villain put 
the yacht out to 
sea in a mad 
panic, fearing 
the notice of 
those in the an- 
chorage ; and 
knowing nothing 
of his where- 
abouts, nor carry- 
ing lights, he cob 
lided with a barge 
off the West 
Knock. It may 
be so™it is no- 
thing to me un- 
less it be for the 
memory of a 
woman’s sorrow 
and of the stately 
grief which cost 
me so much to 
witness. 
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BEING THE REMINISCENCES 

OF A FAMOUS 



DON’T know w li y it 
should be so, but it ap- 
pears that from time imme- 
morial — in fact, from the days of the Old 
I'estament —there has always been a certain 
prejudice directed against my unfortunate 
profession. Why this should be I cannot 
understand, for, so far as my experience 
teaches, the horse-dealer of this generation 
is the absolute embodiment of rectitude and 
honour compared with certain other pro- 
fessional men whom I could name. 

It appears that many, many years ago, at 
one of the North-country assizes, a man 
named Reuben Swift was on his trial for 
murder. He happened to be what is termed 
a “ coper,” wdiich being interpreted means a 
hanger-on to the fringe of the much-maligned 
horse-dealing fraternity. Counsel for the 
Crown commenced by relating the circum- 
stances of the murder and the suspicion 
which attached to the accused. He remarked 
incidentally that Swift had become acquainted 
with the deceased in the pursuit of his 
business, whidi was that of a horse-dealer. 
Here the judge pricked up his ears and asked 
to be told over again what the prisoner's 
occupation was. 

“ A hors^dealer, mlud.” . 

‘‘ A |horse*dea^ ? 

nijliud 

WibU, the learned judge, “I 

case, it is scarcely 
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worth while wasting the time 
of the Court by taking further 
evidence.” 

Whereupon the foreman rose 
and said the jury had made up 
their minds that the prisoner was 
guilty. So he was sentenced to 
death and hanged in due course. 

This little story I relate as a 
warning to my readers not to 
jump to conclusions as hastily 
as the judge and jury in Reuben 
Swift’s case, but to hear what 
I have to say before passing 
judgment against me. 

For generations and generations, during 
over three hundred years, my family carried 
on the business of horse-dealers in Stamford 
Street, Waterloo Road, London. I can 
scarcely bear to think of the great changes 
which have taken place in that locality 
during my lifetime. I can well remember 
that within a radius of half a mile of our 
yard no few^er than a thousand horses were 
stabled at livery every morning by people 
driving in to business from the suburbs. 
Now all this is changed. The livery yards 
are transformed into huge warehouses, the 
riders and drivers have disappeared, good- 
ness only knows where. Trains, trams^ 
motors, and omnibuses have revolutionized 
the traffic, and nothing but memory retnains 
of what used to be. 

When I left school in the early fiftils itiy 
father decided that 1 should be articled Jo 
an uncle who was a solicitor in Gray*s Inn. 
Now, I very strongly objected to becotning 
a limb of the law, for from my cradle I had 
been brought up among horses and led to 
believe that I should follow in the old 
groove. 

My father, however, was vety firm, decid- 
ing that the good and pr^table days 'pf 
horse-dealing were onthe waft. - He 
sied that very soon the a^ion teposit^ 
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and jobmaster would monopolize the horse 
trade. I only wish now that I had taken his 
advice, but at that time 1 was ready to move 
Heaven and earth to get my own w^ay. 

My only chance, 1 felt sure, was to do 
some great thing and prove my ability. This 
is how it came about. A dear, good gentle- 
man, living in Portland Place, an old and 
valued customer of my father’s, was in want 
of a very perfect hack. At my special 
request I was entrusted to take one for his 
inspection. The price I was to ask was one 
hundred and fifty guineas. Away I w^ent, 
riding the hack myself, and, though I say it, 
very few could show a horse much better in 
those days than your humble servant. 

The old gentleman appeared to like the 
animal, and I persuaded him to have a little 
ride. On his return, at the end of about half 
an hour, he said : “ 1 ake the hack round to 
the stable, my lad, and come back to the 
house and see me.” I was delighted beyond 
measure, thinking it looked six to four on a 
deal. But when we reached his library he 
told me to tell my hither that, though the 
hack seemed very nice, it was not precisely 
w^hat he required. My hopes went down 
into the heels of my boots, as I had 
relied on this, my very first deal, to 
soften the poor old governor’s heart. 

But this instant a brilliant idea came 
to my rescue. I heaved three very 
deep, distinct, and audible sighs, .so 
audible, indeed, that I think the bene- 
volent old gentleman imagined 1 was 
going to have a fit. When he asked 
me what was the matter, I explained 
to him how all my future career de- 
pended upon this transaction. Here 
1 think I rubbed my eye with the back 
of my glove. 

Well,” said the dear, good old 
gentleman, “if that’s the case, let’s 
walk round to the stable and have 
another look at the hack. So round 
we went, and after another look he 
asked, “ Well, my boy, what’s the 
price ? ” 

“Two hundred guineas, sir,” I 
said. 

“ Very well, come in, and 1 will 
give you a cheque, and a sovereign for 
yourself, and you may tell your father 
; you will make a horse- 

■ dealer*” Into a hackney carriage I 
< > jjlitebed with my saddle and bridle, 

'iitbd g^ very Hgh^ heart 

.But what a hack it was ! I can see 
it 'how, suid I should like to come 


across the like of it in these degenerate 
days. 

I need not say my father was well satisfied 
with my maiden attempt at horse-dealing. 
He decided then and there to give me 
further trial. He had a commission to 
find a very perfect shooting-cob for Lord 

X , irrespective of price, provided it 

was absolutely quiet and well broken to 
its work. At last an animal was found. 
It was supposed to be the very thing, 
and I was sent round to display it. In 
due course his lordship, who was exceed- 
ingly corpulent and short-tempered, found 
himself safely seated on the animal’s back. 
Relying implicitly upon what he had been 
told about its thorou^ docility and experi- 
ence to the sound of (irearms, he pulled the 
trigger of his gun without hesitation. 

But the result proved that too much con- 
fidence is wont to be a calamity, at any rate 
in the matter of shooting-ponies, for almost 
as soon as the report was heard the pony 
had slipped from between his lordship’s legs 
like a streak of lightning. No harm was 
done beyond a little mental disturbance and 
the fact that his lordship was compelled to 
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take his meals standing for some time after- 
wards. Of course, back came the pony, and 
my father had to look for another. After his 

former experience Lord X now decided 

to see a gun fired from the pony's back before 
making another experiment himself. 

A hundred and fifty pounds for a shooting- 
cob was a good price in those days, so it was 
well worth taking a little trouble to procure a 
gun and go through the desired performance. 

My father left the matter entirely in my 
hands, and it was arranged that his lordship 
should see the gun fired from the pony’s 
back on the following day. The next thing 
was to get a gun, which was a scarce com- 
modity in the neighbourhood of Stamford 
Street. I tried everywhere, but without 
succes.s, until at last a man named Joe, who 
had lived with us for many year.s, said he 
could borrow a gun from a neighbouring 
/pawnbroker. Away he went, and presently 
returned with an old fowling piece of the most 
venerable pattern, eaten up by the rust of ages. 

I'T(.)wever, at my age I was not very hard to 
please, so I slapped him on the back and 
sent him off to procure i)owder and caps. 
Understanding nothing whatever about guns, 

I left the matter entirely in Joe’s hands. At 
the same time I could not but be sur})rised 
when 1 saw him stuff about half a pound of 
powder down the muzzle and then ram in the 
best part of a newspaper. This done we 
fetched the shooting-cob out, and it was 
arranged that I was to sit on his back and fire 
the gun, whilst Joe stood at attention in front 
of the animal’s head in ca.se of accidents. 

All this took place at the bottom of the 
yard, away from the vulgar gaze. I duly 
mounted and was handed the gun, but 
it was too heavy for me to lift to my 
shoulder, and 1 had to rest the butt 
against my waistcoat buttons. All being 
ready, I pulled the trigger and it went off 
with a mild pop, not nearly so loud as I 
expected*. The fac't was the nipple of the gun 
was rusted through, and so the powder failed 
to catch. The pony gave a little jump, 
nothing more, and as I i:ontiaued to take the 
caps from my pocket and fire them off he 
grew quite accustomed to the mild report. 
Indeed, he .soon began to compose his 
nerves by nibbling at a bundle of green 
stuff which was lying on the ground before 
him. I had fired on about forty caps, and 
the worthy Joe, who stood about ten yards 
from in an |itngle of the wall, saw no ob- 
jection to my Jointing the muzzle of the gun* 
at the end which prominence 

was and gaily tinted, no 


doubt in consequence of a too convivial dii* ! 
position and the insidiously low price of J 
From the firing of what must have been i 
the fortieth shot until the moment w1;ier| 1 ; 
found my.self in the arms of a neighbouring v 
chemist I have no recollection. It appears ^ 
that, as the continual dripping of wat^r- 
weareth away stones, so doth the continual 
firing of caps cause rust to be corrupted. ' 
From the evidence of an eye witness to the 
explosion it would appear that I chanced to 
take a mqre deadly aim than usual at the 
nasal target of my faithful henchman. I 
am told that when the contact took place 
between the percussion-cap and the powder- 
magazine 1 ascended in rapid and winding 
form up to the glazed roof of the yard, and, 
after breaking a skylight descended with 
equal rapidity. Fortunately for myself 1 
landed on a bed of straw, otherwise this story 
would never have been written. 

Joe went into the hospital with the side of 
his head nearly blown off. His nose came 
out at the back of his ear, while his hair and 
whisker on one side of his face never grew 
again to the day of his death. That sad 
event happened in a madhouse, but I hope 
that this was not entirely owing to my unfor^ , 
tunate experiment. • 

'I’he pony went with one bound, or per- 
haps was exploded, into the copper-house and 
tried to boil himself alive. The spring door 
of the copper-house having closed behind 
him, it was imagined for some time that he 
had been blown into space. He was extri- 
cated (piite safely, but eventually died after a 
lingering illness from nervous shock and 

exhaustion. Lord X , after hearing of 

this occurrence, preferred to trust to Shanks's 
pony to take him out shooting. 

In the good old times of which I am 
speaking an enormous business was done at 
the numerous fairs which were held all over 
England, buyers from all parts of the world 
attending. But now that means of transit 
are so rapid and convenient, fairs have lieaily 
all died out, and the few which still struggle 
on are hardly worth visiting. / 

'I'o show what the demand was in those , 
days for horse.s, I may mention that buyers 
used to go to Barnet and there meet the 
horses coming from the northern fairs on their 
way from I^ndon, so as^ to obtain first IdoL 
My father had several stories about Ws 
experiences at fairs, where he had plenty o|; 
opportunities of exercising his talent fot 
] Tactical jokes. On one occasion^ from s<^me ; 
cause or other, he arrived a# !5vUgbjr for 
fair one day late. On teaching the mn 
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let the room he usually occupied, 
and that for love or money she 
could not find him a bed either in the house 
or out. The town was unusually fulb and 
even the kitchen-table supplied an uj^pcr and 
a lower berth. 

What was to be done ? 

My father was a very old customer, and 
naturally the good-wife wished, if possible, to 
accommodate him. At last she said, “ Well, 
now, look here, Mr. Cox ; there is an old 
gentleman from Coventry, in the ribbon 
trade, who is sleeping in the state bedroom.*' 

' This room was so called because a Royal 
. person was supposed to have slept in it once 
upon a time, and the bed was of unusual size. 

“If you don't mind,” she went on, “and 
Mr. So-and-so has no objection, perhaps you 
might have half his bed.” 

f ly father, thinking half a Royal couch 
er than no bed, readily consented, and 
the landlady went off to interview the old 
gentleman from Coventry, who finally 
acquiesced under pressure, only stipulating 
that my father should make no noise to 
disturb his early slumbers, as he always went 
to rest at ttify^ p'd 

; ^ evening with all 

Iris jfiri^ds in tb coffee-room, where liberal 
pf , whi$ky and plentiful supplies 


AN OLD-I'AKHIONED HOKSK FAIR. 

of cigars had put him into an uncommonly 
good humour, he found himself about twelve 
o’clock the last to go to bed. Indeed, he 
always boasted that wherever he went he was 
always the last to retire and the first to rise 
in the morning. 

At this moment the spirit moved him in 
the direction of a little fun. So he rang the 
bell for the chambermaid, who knew him 
well, and said, “ Oh ! Mary, 1 wish you 
would get a pan of coals ” (a warming-pan) 
“ and run it up my bed. I have had a long 
journey and feel a bit chilly to-night.” 

Away went Mary for the coals, and in a few 
moments passed the coffee-room door, where 
my father was waiting, candle in hand, to go 
upstairs. She was carrying a pan pretty nearly 
red-hot with coals she had taken from the 
kitchen fire. On arriving at the top of the 
stairs my father discovered that he had left 
his great-coat in the coffee-room with some 
papers of importance, so he said he must 
go down again and fetch it. He proposed to 
go down in the dark, but the girl, thinking he 
might not be able to find his way, said, “ You 
take the candle, sir ; I can find my way in 
the dark as well as in the light” Observe 
the artfulness of my father I 
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On reaching the bedroom she made her 
way to the bed, undid the end, and vigorously 
pushed in the warming-pan. 'Fhe old gentle- 
man from Coventry was peacefully enjoying 
the first sweet hours of his beauty sleep. 1 
believe that he bounded up to the. ceiling, 
uttering a cry so 
wild and weird that 
the unfortunate girl 
fell headlong down 
the stairs into my 
fathers arms, fol- 
lowed by the old 
gentleman, who 
came down six stairs 
at a time. Such 
was his mental per- 
turbation that he 
roundly declared he 
would never return 
to the haunted bed. 

He spent the rest 
of the night in an 
arm - ('hair of the 
smoking-room , 
while my father 
slei)l in state upon 
hi.s ill-gotten couch. 

In attending fairs 
it is always import 
ant to be out and 
about very early in 
the morning. One 
night all the people had re 
tired to rest and my father 
was left alone, finishing his 
cigar and looking at the paper, 
when the boots, a regular 
country yokel, came into the 
coffee-room on some errand. 

Of course, rny father had 
something to say to him, and 
soon elicited the fiict that the 
unfortunate fellow was in a 
great state of mind over an un- 
usually large and dirty collection 
of boots which he had to dry, clean, 
and polish by five o’clock in the 
morning. 

“Well,” saidijny father, “and how 
do you propose to get through such a formid- 
able job ? ” 

“I dunno, master; it is almost beyond 
me. I s’pose I shall have to brush all the 
wet mud off first.” 

“Why, you don’t .mean to tell me you 
don’t know Bfettef than that ? Why on earth 
can’t you do as the boots all do in London? 
Put the lot a tub or horse-trough and wash 


them in the water with a broom. When you 
take them out they will be clean, and all 
you have to do is to put them in front of the ' 
fire with a little salt over them. They will 
be dry in half an hour and fit to take a rajre 
poli.sh.” The advice was s[xjedily acted upon* 
About forty pairs 
of boots went 
into the horse- 
trough and were 
well stirred up 
with the brdon^ 
Need 1 say what 
happened next day 
at five o’clock, or 
describe the lan- 
guage which was 
used when all the 
early risers called 
for their boots and 
tried to get them 
on ? 

My father had 
the fair all to him- 
self that morning. 

On another occa- 
sion he received 
an order to find 
half-a-dozen first- 
class grey carriage 
horses for a foreign 
potentate. They 
were to be of great 
size and superb 
action — rather a 
difficult commission 
to execute. In 
due course he went 
to Horncastle Fair, 
where he had more 
than a dozen 
runners watching 
the roads to get 
the first offer of 
any likely horse on 
its way to the fair. 
The first day was a 
Saturday, and my 
father saw a very 
beautiful grey horse 
come in, led by a groom, who said his 
master would not arrive in Horncastle until 
the following day. 

My father was so delighted with khe 
appearance of the horse that he said to 
his runner, “ Now, you stay with this horse. 
Never leave him for a moment t^P,^ the owner 
arrives, and no matter where I am you come 
and fetch me immediately.” 



V I ' 

“ the unfoktunate girl fell 

HEADLONG DOWN THE STAIRS. ” 
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llie following day, Sunday, my father went 
as usual with all the other leading dealers to 
church. Imagine his horror when in the 
middle of the Litany he heard someone 
behind him trying to attract his attention 
by whistling. Looking round he saw the 
wretched runner wildly gesticulating and 
heard a loud stage-whisper : — 

** Come on out, sir, come out ; the owner 
of the grey horse has just arrived.” 

A shake of the head and a look of wither- 
ing reproof dispatched the unseemly intruder 
until after the service. 

My father was an acknowledged and excel- 
lent judge of all kinds of horses, cart-horses 
included, and he was often invited to act 
as one of the judges at agricultural shows. 
On one occasion, when he was judging some- 
where in the A Vest of England, he was annoyed 
by an exceedingly rude, uncouth exhibitor, 
who made some very unpleasant remarks 
because his horse did not take a prize. In 
the evening there was a dinner at which 
the health of the judges was proposed. 
Speaking in reply he expressed his regret 
at the disappointment which had evidently 
been occasioned to a certain gtnitleman 
because his horse had not been awarded a 
prize. My father ^begged to assure him that 
the only reason wliy he had not received a 
prize was that tliere had been no class in the 
programme for such horses as his. 

The disappointed gentleman jumped up 
at once and inquired eagerly, “ Pray, sir, may 
I ask in what class you consider my horse 
should have competed, with a probability of 
success ? ” 

‘‘With pleasure, sir,” replied the old 
governor. “ If there had been a class for 
the worst horses your county could produce, 
most assuredly yours would have taken the 
prize,” 

This reminds me of a gentleman who rode 
his horse into the courtyard of the inn at a 
country town. As he gave it up to the ostler, 
that worthy remarked, I can see that you 
h^ve bred this animal yourself, sir.” 

“ As a matter of fact,” replied the owner, 

I did. But I don’t understand how you 
came to jump to such a conclusion.” 

“ Well, sir,” repl ed the ostler, “ I felt .sure 
you must have bred him, because no living 
man in his senses would ever have dreamed 
of buying such a brute.” 

many strange experiences 
^ come before me in my long 

^ith the noble animal, I c^n 
nonu more curious and alarming 
fallowing. It was the case of a. 


horse going suddenly stark, staring, raving 
mad, and perhaps the reason why this 
horrid circumstance impressed itself so 
forcibly upon me is because I happened 
to be 'On his back when the seizure took 
place. 

'Phe late Lord Tollemache was well known 
to have the most beautiful chestnut horses in 
London. He bought many of them in 
Stamford Street, and on thi.s occasion had 
just secured from us a very beautiful beast 
which was almost a thoroughbred. It was 
sent to St. James’s Square about noon, and a 
few hours later, much to our astonishment, 
he came to us in a great state of mind, say- 
ing that he had just discovered a very ugly 
open wound on the horse’s near hind joint. 
I'he coachman had not noticed it when the 
horse arrived, but the leg was swelling visibly, 
and the wound became more conspicuous 
every moment. It was altogether a mystery 
how it came there. 

His lordship thought so seriously of the 
matter that he proposed to lose a hundred 
pounds off the price given if we would take 
the animal back. 

'Phis was accepted, and the horse was 
returned. 

1’he wound was certainly a very ugly and 
mysterious-looking one. It was on the out- 
side of the joint, not in the front, where he 
might possibly have injured it through slip- 
ping. What i)articularly struck our vet. was the 
horse’s extraordinary behaviour. He was put 
into a very large loose-box down at our farm at , 
Stockwell (in fact, the very box that the noted 
Stockwell used to stand in), and, strange to 
say, he used to walk round and round thi.s 
box almost continuously day and night, in 
no way disturbing the straw except in the 
particular track which he followed. His 
.shoes and the stones were worn perfectly 
smooth and bright with the constant walking. 
Occasionally he would stop for an instant and 
snap at some imaginary object as a dog 
snaps at a fly. 

In course of time the wound healed, and 
after about four months the horse was again 
ready for sale. One afternoon, when I was 
down at the farm and had an hour to spare 
before keeping an appointment, I ordered a 
saddle and bridle for this horse, as I knew he 
was very agreeable to ride. I had been on 
his back for perhaps half an hour, trotting and 
cantering about, and was letting him walk 
quietly round the fiel4 before taking him in, 
when, without a moment's warning, he com- 
menced to shriek and ^ream as I never 
heard anjr animal do, in thy life before. He 
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plunged, he reared, he kicked, he went round again, rushing full tilt ’ against the wall and 
and round like a teetotum, screaming all the knocking himself over, then up and off again 
time as though possessed by twenty thousand and down again unceasingly, until at laj^ 
demons. after everything had been tried, we had to ‘ 

So violent was his temper and so quick have him shot, 
were all these evo- 
lutions that I had 
not time to fall off 
or to throw myself 
off, as I should cer- 
tainly have done had ^ p 
it been possible. I 
slipped my hand 
down close to his 
bit and tried to pull 
his head round in fj|| 
order to give me a 
second to make niy 
escape, but it was ^ 

no use. He kicked 
both his hind shoes 
off, and then with one shriek, too 
unearthly to describe, gave a tre- 
mendous bound into the air, set 
his neck as stiff as a poker, and » " I* 

went off at racing pace. He never 
looked where he was going, and 
the result was that he rushed full 
speed into the end of some old 
wooden sheds at the extreme 
corner of a twenty-acre field. 

Of course, he came over backwards 
in the fall, but fortunately for me I was 
not hurt, and 1 contrived to hold on 
to the bridle. He continued to make 
the most awful cries, which by this time 
had attracted the attention of the men 
in the stables. They came running to 
my assistance, and very glad I was to see “hk gavk a tuicmknoous bound into the air.’’ 

' them, for all I had been able to do 

was to keep hitting him over the head with a His head went to the Royal Veterinary 
stick so as to j)revent him from jumping College. It was always thought that the 
upon me. At last he was conducted, scream- wound in his hind joint must have come 
ing as though he were being burnt alive, back from the bite of a mad dog on his way from 
into the large box he originally occupied. Stamford Street to Lord Tollemache’s stables. 

To show to some extent what his violence Indeed, the men who delivered the horse had 
was, I may mention that it was impossible to some vague remembrance of a dog jumping 
get the saddle off him or even the bridle, about and harking at the horse on VVest- 
which was now bent and broken out of all minster Bridge. 

shape. . It is, perhaps, not generally known that 

When left to himself he galloped round where vicious English horses will kick you 
and round the box as hard as he could go, when you approach them in their stall, foreign 
knocking himst^df about, poor bea.st, in the horses do not resort to this expedient as 
most frightful matmer. * All the first vets, in a proof of their displeasure, but qiiietly and 
London came to see him, as the case was methodically squeeze the life out of you. 
such an extraordinai*y, one. I remember a horse in my stud in Stam- 

He used’to'have hay thrown into His box, ford Street that was possessed this par- 
and he woul^erhaps stop for an instant to ticular manner of showing resenfeent. ^ . 

take a mouthful, jheq off he would go One day about lunch-time a gentlemint w 
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about four feet ten inches high, and as latge 
rOiirid as the average water-butt, called and 
asked me for a harness horse of a particular 
size. We walked through the stables, and I 
pointed out this particular horse as likely to 
suit my small, round customer. He remarked 
that he thought 
the animal was 
taller than he 
required. 

“No,” said 
I, “he is not 
nearly so tall as 
he looks. The 
flooring- of the 
stalls is much 
higher than 
where we are 
standing, so that 
the appearance 
of the horse’s 
height is some- 
what decep- 
tive. If you will 
walk up and 
stand beside 
him you will be 
able to judge 
much better.” 

For the mo- 
ment I had 
quite forgotten 
the warning I 
had so fre- 
quently received 
as to the un- 
comfortable 
habits of the 
animal. So we 
walked up to 
his side in the 
stall. 

Then at once 
the truth dawned upon me, for I saw the 
horse gradually fixing his feet against the 
opposite side of the stall and bringing the 
weight of his body upon us. 

Self-preservation is the first law of Nature, 
so I quickly located myself in the manger. 


whilst my corpulent client, in ignorance of 
what was in store for him, was giving the 
animal gentle pats and telling him to keep 
away. He might just as well have remon- 
strated with an avalanche ; gently but .surely 
the mountain was falling upon him, and at 

last it came. 

Here was a 
treat this horse 
had evidently 
not enjoyed for 
years, and the 
old oak posts 
of the stall 
fairly groaned 
with the strain. 
1 shouted and 
yelled for 
assistance, but 
when help 
arrived it was 
too late, as all 
the squeezing 
that could be 
done had been 
got out of 
this poor fel- 
low. His eyes 
were protruding 
from their 
sockets, his 
mouth gaped, 
his tonguelolled 
out, his hair 
stood on end, 
not a sound of 
a voice was left 
in him. 

At last he was 
rescued from 
his perilous posi- 
tion, and I be- 
held a tall, thin 
man with his trousers half-way up his legs. 
He marched out of the yard with giant strides, 
never uttering a word. This was the first 
and last time I saw him, and I have often 
wondered whether his oldest friends re 
cognised him after that fond embrace. 



‘GENTLY BUT SURELY THE MOUNTAIN WA.S FALI.ING UPON HIM. 
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HEN mine host of the Golden 
Eagle took the visitors^ book 
to a foreigner lately arrived by 
diligence in the little capital of 
the Principality of Wartburg- 
Hochstein, the new-comer, in a 
flourishing hand, described himself as Robert 
O’Donnel, gentleman, aged twenty - eight ; 
and when the innkeeper, curious to know his 
guest’s history, made discreet inquiries, he 
added to these brief facts the information 
that he travelled through Germany in 
pursuit of artistic emotion, had visited 
the galleries of Dresden and Berlin, and 
now, on his way to Munich and Italy, 
proposed in the town of Wartburg to 
sort his ideas and bring his journal up to 
date. For in those early years of Queen 
Victorians reign no person of culture went 
abroad without a copious note book ; and 
Mr. O’Dounel had already covered a vast 
number of pages with the ecstasies occa- 
sioned in his enthusiastic bosom by the 
palaces of Potsdam, the Madonna Sistina, 
the castles of the Rhine and for his own 
edification had added thereto sundry philo- 
sophic reflections and poetical ideas. 

He was 4 handsome man, with -a florid 
complexion, white teeth, and bold eyes ; the 
Byronic frenzy still reigned supreme, and his 

hair was ^om in admhed but careful dis- 
Vol. xxviil->-3e. 


order ; of his whiskers he was inordinately 
vain. His dress, flamboyant even for those 
days, when young bloods sought systematically 
to astound the vulgar, excited a flattering 
attention ; his loose collar exhibited the fine 
contour of his neck, his satin stock con- 
trasted vehemently with the extravagance of 
his waistcoat, and his tall hat was worn with 
a rakish swagger achieved by none but him. 
The innkeeper thought him a .surprising 
creature, but was charmed by the assurance 
with which in a rich brogue he discoursed 
fluently in abominable German ; and his good- 
humoured, gallant ease made the German 
suspect that he must be some English 
nobleman of great wealth, till Mr. O’Donnel 
assured him he was greater than that, bedad, 
for he was an Irish gentleman in whose 
veins ran the blood of innumerable kings. 
It never occurred to him to add that his 
family had fallen upon evil days, and the 
five notes in his pocket-book formed the 
entire capital of this scion of an ancient race. 

For many years Mr. O’Donnel had lived 
adventurously on his wits, turning his quick 
intelligence to whatever offered the chance of 
honest gain ; he had taught ignorant boys 
Latin, played the grave-digger in ** Hamlet,” 
written for booksellers, gambled, enjoyed 
every minute of his life ; anckinow, having 
by lucky chance made a hundred pounds by 
backing an outsider, was carrying out an old- 
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cherished dream to visit the romantic lands 
whereon his fancy had so long battened. 
His good spirits had borne him through 
many vicissitudes, his sense of honour had 
kept him, even in the direst straits, from any 
action unbecoming his Royal forebears, and 
his charm of manner had secured him a 
multitude of friends from whom, at an ex- 
tremity, he could always borrow a guinea. 

Things looked brighter for him in London 
at last, and it seemed possible that he could 
attain a position of some ease ; but a life of 
humdrum prosperity was the last to attract 
him, and no sooner had he this round sum 
in his pocket than he flung his prospects to 
the wind, and with “ Virgil ’’ in one pocket 
and “ Childe Harold ” in the other set out 
on a tour of adventure. He reckoned tliat 
his money would last till he came to Rome, 
where he had friends and could wait till 
something happened; there perhaps some 
cardinal might want a secretary, a war would 
break out wherein volunteers were needed, 
an expedition might be formed to discover 
the North Pole, some nobleman might 
desire a tutor for his son. Anyhow, the 
future must look after itself ; Mr. O’l^onnel 
could only attend to the present. 

The day after his arrival at Wartburg 
he set out to visit the castle, celebrated for 
its romantic history and its dungeons ; he 
observed everything with eager eyes, and 
afterwards, wandering in the princely forest, 
his imagination all aflame, invented thrilling 
adventures wherein he, a gallant hero, 
rescued from those dark walls fair damsels in 
distress. 

Suddenly he saw coming towards him a 
young girl on horseback, at terrific speed. 
She pulled the reins with all her might, 
obviously terrified, but with no effect ; and 
he saw that she had entirely lost control 
over the steed she rode. Mr. O'Donnel 
was strong in the arm and brave ; he flung 
himself in the way, seized the bridle, for 
some yards was dragged along, but succeeded 
eventually in stopping the horse. The lady 
slipped from the saddle and fainted in his 
arms ; he was sufficiently versed in the litera- 
ture of the day to know how to revive her, 
and, carrying her to the neighbouring 
brook, bathed her temples with cold water. 
Presently she opened her eyes, smiled gently, 
and blushed. 

think youVe saved my life,” .she 
murmured. 

V Madam, for that I would willingly have 
\given mine own,” he replied, gallantly. 

But before the conversation could proceed 


an older lady and two gentlemen cantered 
up, dismounted quickly, and surrounded the 
fair equestrian with anxious demands. 

“ Pm not hurt. Pm not frightened,” she 
said. “ This gentleman came to my rescue.” 

The elder woman thanked him elaborately, 
and one of the gentlemen stepped forward, a 
wizened man with a skin of parchment. 

“ Sir, allow me to present myself— Count 
Peter von Graban.” 

“My name is Robert O^Donnel, your very 
humble servant.” 

“ Vou have done an inestimable service to 
her Serene Highness the Princess Mary of 
Wartburg-Hochstein.” 

Mr. ODonnel swept the ground with his 
tall hat, and the girl, with a smile, held out 
her hand. 

“ How can I thank you ? ” 

He kissed the proffered hand and placed ' 
his own on his heart. 

“ Madam, it is 1 who owe you thanks.” 

II. 

A FEW hours later Mr. O’Donnel was 
writing in his journal a glowing account of 
the whole affair, with such information as 
he had gathered concerning the Hereditary 
Prince whose daughter he had so roman- 
tically assisted. It appeared that John- 
Adolphiis of Wartburg-Hochstein was a 
most despotic ruler, and Mr. O’Donners 
liberal soul revolted against the accounts of 
his tyranny ; feared by all that came in 
contact with him, seldom seen to smile, he 
rarely spoke .save to command. He seemed 
altogether a person of few amenities. Mr. 
O’Donnel drew a flowery picture of this 
martinet chastising his people with scorpions, 
of the constant terror wherein they lived, 
and asked in flowing periods when the spirit 
of liberty would awake these sluggard 
Teutons to a sense of the nobility of man. 

There was a knock at the door and the 
innkeeper, with wondering visage, announced 
that the Court Chamberlain, Count Peter von 
Graban, desired to see him. 

“Show him in,” said Mr. O’Donnel. 

“ I am commanded by his Serene 
Highness to thank you for the service you 
rendered the Princess this morning and to 
give you this small return.” 

The little old man produced a pocket-book 
and counted a number of bank-notes. 

“ In Engli.sh money you will find it 
amounts to fifty pounds.” 

Mr. O^Donnel reddened to the very roots 
of his hair, for such an insult had never been 
offered him before; then grew extremely 
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pale. He paused for one moment to consider 
his reply. 

I beg you to tender my most respectful 
thanks to his Serene Highness. I am 
extremely grateful for this mark of his favour. 


At the same time, may I ask you whether 
there is not in the town some charity in 
which the Princess is interested ? ” 

“ Certainly. The orphanage for daughters 
of poor noblemen is under her special 
protection.” 

“Then perhaps she will permit me to 
subscribe to so admirable an object this sum, 
and to add thereto another fifty pounds of 
my own.” 

Mr. O^Donnel unlocked his box, took out 
his five English notes, and gravely handed 
the whole to the astonished Chamberlain 

“You will be so good as to see to this 
matter for me.” 

“ But, sir, I do not know what the Prince 
will say to such a proceeding. You still 
leave his Serene Highness under a great 
obligation’ to you.” 

Mr. OT^onnel raised himself to his full 
height and struck a magnificent gesture. 

“Sir, King /William IV., before he 
ascended the throne, once borrowed a 
guinea from your humble servant and never 
repaid it. 1 shall be charmed to -add the 
name of your master to the Sovereigns in 
my debt.” 

“The Prince will never permit it.” 


“Then let her Serene Highness his 
daughter give me the glove which I had 
the honour to touch with my lips this morn- 
ing, and I shall feel myself amply repaid.” 

The Court Chamberlain stared at him 
with helpless amazement ; in his long 
experience he had never come across anyone 
whose manner was so magnificent, whose 
glance was so haughty, and whose German 
so imperfect. 

“ But you donH 
know what sort of a 
man the Prince is. 
If I go back to him 
with such a message, 
he^s capable of hit- 
ting me with his rid- 
ing-whip. He’ll look 
upon this reply as an 
insult — his temper is 
ungovernable. I 
won’t answer for the 
consequences to 
yourself.” 

Then Mr. O'Don- 
nel held his tongue 
no longer. 

“ And how dare 
he insult me ! Who 
does he think 1 am 
that he should send 
me fifty pounds as though 1 were a lackey ? 
Go, sir, and tell your master that he must 
have the soul of a flunkey to use an Irish 
gentleman with such indignity.” 

Mr. O’Donnel flung open the door, and 
the Count Peter von Graban was so taken 
aback that, without another word, he walked 
out. Then the Irishman rubbed his hands. 

“ Robert, me boy, you acted with spirit,” 
he said to himself, contentedly. “ I’m proud 
of ye.” 

But then he sat down to think, for his 
generosity, though apposite to the occasion, 
had left him — penniless. His wanderings 
in North Germany had cost half the sum at 
his disposal, and the fifty pounds he had just 
given away were all he had. He did not 
regret his munificence, but it forced upon 
him a hateful subject, the future ; the 
most he could do was to get away decently 
from Wartburg, and then he must trust 
to luck. For one hour he was immensely 
despondent, but then an idea struck him ; 
he would get as far as Baden, and then it 
was strange if he found no one from whom 
he could borrow ten guineas to^ try his luck 
at the tables. Already he saw a shining pile 
of gold in front of him, and, feeling that his 
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journey to Italy was after all assured, he went 
down to dinner in the highest spirits. The 
state of his finances was such that economy 
was entirely out of the question, and he 
ordered the innkeeper to bring the best 
bottle of wine in his cellar. The news of his 
adventure had quickly spread, and the various 
persons at the table Ihdte were anxious to 
hear details ; but with a wave of the hand 
Mr. OT)onnel put them off, giving them to 
understand that it was his habit to stop run- 
away horses every day of his life. He had 
not finished dinner when the maid entered 
to say that the Chamberlain was again 
desirous to see him. 

“ Will no one rid me of this pestilent 
fellow ? ” cried Mr. O’Donnel, with irritation. 
“ Say that Tm dining, but shall be glad if he 
will drink a glass of wine with me.'' 

The innkeeper, marvelling at his guest's 
independent spirit, himself carried the 
mes.sage, and Count Peter walked in. 
Somewhat curtly he signified his desire to 
speak with the Irishman alone, and in a 
moment the pair were left to themselves. 
For a while he hesitated awkwardly, sipping 
the wine which Mr. O’Donnel insisted he 
should take. 

‘‘You must wonder why I intrude myself 
upon you again to-day," he said at last, 
abruptly. 

“Not at all. I can quite understand that 
the pleasure of my company has drawn you 
hither." 

The Count frowned, unused to such flip- 
pancy, and irritably drummed the table with 
his fingers. 

“I am the bearer of an apology. His 
Serene Highness commands me to express 
his regrets and my own for the insult that 
was offered you." 

Mr. O'Donnel nodded. 

“ Was he in a passion ? " 

“ The saints preserve us ! " cried the old 
man, throwing up his hands. “He raged 
and stormed and fumed. You don’t know 
what a man he is ; he was within an ace of 
having me arrested. ... He wishes to know 
how he can acknowledge the great serV^ice 
you have done him.” 

“Let him do me the honour of dining 
with me to-morrow,” answered Mr. O’Donnel, 

. without hesitation. 

, “Are you mad, sir? Do you not know 
that John-Adolphus is the proudest prince in 
Germahy ? He would no more eat with you 
in an inn than — than " 

The Chamberlain sought for some mon- 
strous 'comparison, but found nothing. He 


repeated that such a thing was impossible ; 
the Prince would look upon the invitation as 
the height of impudence ; he might very well 
cause the Irishman to be conducted across 
the frontier. 

“ Which would certainly save the expense 
of the diligence," interrupted Mr. O’Donnel, 
with a smile. 

'Fhe Count reasoned, argued, persuaded, 
but the other was immovable. He wanted 
nothing on this earth .save the company at 
dinner of his Serene Highness Prince John- 
Adolphus of Wartburg-Hochstein. At length 
the Chamberlain departed, saying, grimly, 
that the answer would be brought next day 
by a troop of soldiers. Mr. O’Donnel 
shrugged his shoulders, and presently going 
out composed the first verses of a ballad 
suggested by the dungeons of Wartburg- 
Hochstein. In the morning an equerry’ 
brought the reply that his Serene Highness 
would be pleased to dine with Mr. O’Donnel 
that afternoon. jU 

Mr. O’Donnel told his landlord that he 
expected a distinguished person to dinner, 
and himself went to the cellar to choo.se 
the wines that pleased him. He inter- 
viewed the cook, and impre.ssed her 
vastly by the subtlety of his knowledge. 
He was something of an artist in culin- 
ary affairs, and with his own hands pre- 
pared a dish which the greatest epicures 
of I^ndon had pronounced incomparable. 
At the appointed hour, to the innkeeper’s 
confusion and amazement, the Prince him- 
self drove up in full uniform, blazing with 
decorations. He was a huge man, with grey 
hair and a grey moustache, with bushy eye- 
brows and scowling eyes. He gave the 
impression of imperious temper and of 
violent disposition. Mr. O’Donnel received 
him with courteous ease, and, as though he 
had known him for years, led him into the 
private room made ready for their meal. 

“ I thought you wanted to show me off at 
the table d'hdte,^' said the Prince, grimly. 

“ By no means. Had it been possible I 
should have begged you to come incognito." 

They sat down and dinner was served. 
Mr. O’Donnel was always good company, 
but on this occasion he surpassed himself ; 
he was humorous, fantastical, witty ; he 
, would have kept a whole table in a roar of 
laughter, but the . Prince never smiled. He 
watched his companion gravely, appareritly 
indifferent both to the brilliant conversation 
and the excellent dinner. Still Mr. O’Donnel 
was not put out of countenance, and exerted 
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himself to amuse and divert his Royal 
guest. At last the Prince rose to his feet. 

“ Now we are quits,” he said. 

“On the contrary, 1 am eternally your 
debtor for the entertainment you have given 
me in these two hours.” 

The Prince looked at him grimly, and 
perhaps the shadow of a smile twinkled 
behind his heavy eyebrows ; but he said 


nothing, and turning to the door ordered his 
carriage. 

“ I do not understand you,” he said, as he 
stepped in. “ What have you gained by 
this ? ” 

“The pleasure of a brief acquaintance 
with your Serene Highness.” 

The Prince grunted fiercely and drove off. 
Mr. O'Donnel went to his room, flung him- 
self on the bed, and cried : “Now, how the 
deuce arp 1 gotiig to pay the bill ? ” 

Somewhat ruefully he counted the loose 
change in his ppcket, which formed the entire 
capital at his command. Nothing was left 
but to pawrl his ting, which he valued 
immensely, since it was a present from the 
great Count d'Orsav, and when it grew dark 
he set out to find a jeweller. On second 
thoughts, considering it unlikely that he 
would ever again set foot ip this unlucky 
town, Mti O^Donnel offered it for sale, and 


though the man was willing to give but half 
its value he had not the face to haggle. The 
sum suggested was large enough to get him 
safely to Baden, and he accepted thankfully. 
Next morning he paid his bill and set out 
with the diligence. 

Mr. O’Donnel, light of heart once more, 
observed the scenery with as much enthu- 
siasm as though there were no uncertainty 

about his dinner 
on the following 
day. At the fron- 
tier horses for the 
second time were 
changed and, 
somewhat to the 
passengers* sur- 
prise, passports 
demanded. An 
officer carefully 
examined the 
Irishman*s and 
looked at him with 
great suspicion. 

“ Have you any 
fault to find with 
this important 
document ? ” 

“ You did not 
have it %)isi when 
you arrived at 
Wartburg.** 

“ Upon my soul 
I had better things 
to do than to 
trouble myself 
with needless for- 
malities.” 

“ I can*t allow you to leave the Principality. 
You must go back to Wartburg.** 

“What do you mean, sir?” cried Mr. 
0*Donnel, in a fury. “ I shall do no such 
thing, and Pll see you — further.” 

The officer briefly motioned to his men, 
and before the other knew what they were 
about he found himself seized and pinioned. 
He struggled with all his might, but they 
had taken him unawares and he was help- 
less ; he could only vent his wrath in a 
copious flow of language, and he expressed 
himself with a force and vigour which would 
have astonished a Billingsgate fishwife. The 
officer was entirely indifferent, and ordered 
him to be taken into a room of the inn at 
which the diligence had stopped till a 
carriage could be got ready to take him 
back to Wartburg. In hafe' an hour all 
arrangements were complete, and Mr. 
0*Donnel, fuming and mystified, found him- 
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self traversing the country he had admired bolts the heavy door was closed and the 
during the day. Irishman was left in absolute darkness ; for a 

“ Will you undo my arms ? ” he asked, while he could see nothing, and it seemed to 
savagely. If Tve got to spend the night him the dungeon was darker than the darkest 
in this jolting carriage I may as well make night he had ever known. But presently 
myself as comfortable as possible.” through a narrow chink he discerned a faint 

This was accordingly done, and Mr. glimmer of light, and, his eyes growing used 
O’Donnel, having come to the conclusion to the obscurity, he saw that he was in a 
that he had been arrested by some mistake small chamber with stone walls, slimy and 
which would be explained as soon as he got wet. In one corner was a plank bed, and 
to Wartburg, soon recovered his equanimity, opposite the light was dimly seen a crucifix. 
He was in search of adventure, and here was He started when something crossed his 
one which would make an admirable story foot, and with beating heart recognised the 
for his friends in London ; he began already scampering of rats. Beside this, all that 
to surround it with humorous details. So broke the oppressive silence w^as a continual 
passed the night, and in the morning the drip, drip, as water fell slowly from the damp 
carriage seemed to ascend a steep hill, and roof. 

it flashed across the Irishman’s mind that he Mr. O’Donnel sat on the bed to think 
was being taken to the castle of Wartburg. what this might mean ; the whole thing 
He chuckled when he thought of meeting was so improbable that he was utterly 
the Prince again under such different cir- dumfounded ; a hundred explanations ran 
cumstances. The carriage stopped. through his mind, but each seemed absurd. 

“Now I must blindfold you,” said the He passed from amazement to despondency, 
officer. from terror to rage. At last, growing despe- 

“ What ridiculous folly is this ? ” cried rately hungry, he made the tour of his cell, 
Mr. O’Donnel, losing his temper again, and discovered in a recess a jug of water and 
“ I’ve never been treated so ignominiously some coarse black bread. This assuaged his 
in my life. I shouldn’t like to stand in your hunger, but scarcely his passion, and the more 
shoes when I tell the Prince how you have he thought of what had happened the more 
used me.” 

“Everything that has 
happened to you is by 
express command of his 
Serene Highness.” 

The Irishman was too 
staggered by this to 
answer, and helplessly 
allowed his eyes to be 
bandaged. He was 
led along passages, 
through courtyards, down 
stairs, till a greater 
chill told him he was 
underground. The 
handkerchief was re- 
moved, and with a cry 
Mr. O’Donnel saw he 
was in one of those 
historic dungeons which 
two days before had so 
excited his romantic 
fancy. 

“Upon my soul,” he 
cried, “ this is beyond a 
jdke.” 

IV. 

With . creaking of locks 
and drawing of rusty »• 
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indignant he grew. Then he heard sounds ; 
the door was ponderously unlocked and two 
soldiers entered with candles, which they set 
on a ledge, thus illuminating for the prisoner's 
edification all the discomfort of that place. 
They retired, and in a moment there appeared 
— John - Adolphus, Hereditary Prince of 
Wartburg-Hoch stein. 

“Good morning, my friend,’^ he said, coolly. 
“ I hope youVe made yourself at home.” 

For an instant Mr. O’Donnel was too 
much taken aback to reply, but, recovering 
himself, broke forthwith into an indignant 
harangue, wherein he threatened the Prince 
with the most horrid revenge, and demanded 
explanations for the infamous treatment to 
which he had been subjected. John- 
Adolphus shrugged his shoulders. 

“ You entertained me so well that I desired 
to continue our acquaintance. It seemed 
the only way to gain once more the pleasure 
of your conversation was to arrest you before 
you cros.sed the frontier,” 

“ But 1 will never suffer such an indignity. 

I will appeal to the English Ambassador, 
and you shall learn what it means to trifle 
with the liberty of an English subject.” 

“ Nonsense, my dear sir. It will never get 
to the ears of your Ambassador that 1 have 
taken you prisoner. I can detain you for 
thirty years without the smallest risk to 
myself.” 

“ My disappearance will be remarked and 
commented upon.” 

“ I doubt it. I can scarcely think anyone 
will much trouble himself with the where- 
abouts of an obscure Irishman who travels 
with ten thalers in his pocket.” 

“ How do you know that ? ” 

“You forget that you were searched. 
Your luggage was examined, and I arrived at 
the conclusion that you were nearly penniless. 
By the way, that was a singularly unflattering 
description you drew of me in your journal 
—and somewhat treasonable to boot.” 

“Treasonable it may have been,” returned 
Mr. O’Donnel, “but by all the saints of 
Heaven it was not unflattering.” 

“ I am anxious to know why you gave your 
entire fortune to a charitable institution and 
then sold your ring to pay for my dinner.” 

With a grim smile the Prince held out his 
hand, on the little finger of which Mr. 
O^Donnel observed the ring which two days 
before he had left with the jeweller. He was 
about to burst out again angrily when the 
twinkling eyes of the Prince suggested to him 
that the whole thing was an elaborate 
practical joke. 


“Upon my soul,” he cried, “your Serene 
Highness has the oddest sense of humour 
that ever I saw.” 

The Prince chuckled : it was the first time 
Mr. O^Donnel had seen in him any signs of 
amusement. 

“ You had your little jest with me, Mr. 
O'Donnel — you must not mind if I have 
mine. I could not resist the temptation to 
see how you would like the dungeons about 
which you raved so poetically when you only 
knew them from the outside. Let us make 
friends and go to our dinner, which is just 
now ready.” 

“ Faith, I shall be able to do justice to it,” 
answered the other, still very sore, but deter- 
mined to make the best of things, “ for your 
prison fare is not calculated to stay a man’s 
appetite.” 

It seemed like a story from the “ Arabian 
Nights” when Mr, O’Donnel found himself 
half an hour later seated at table between 
John-Adolphus and his daughter the Princess 
Mary. The Prince was quite a different 
creature from the sullen, haughty officer who 
came to the Golden Eagle, and evidently 
could enjoy a joke as well as any man. The 
Irishman, flushed with wine, finding his 
audience appreciative, gave of his best, and 
poured forth the full stream of his rollicking 
fun ; there was no restraint to his audacity, 
to the quaint turns of his humour, to his 
boisterous anecdote. The Prince and his 
daughter held their sides with laughter. 
Tears streamed from their eyes, and the 
grim stone walls of Wartburg had not for 
years heard such loud hilarity. 

But with his spirits Mr. O’Donnel had 
recovered his sense of the effective ; he knew 
his success was unparalleled, and he did not 
mean to spoil it by lingering on the scene of 
his triumph. Admirable actor as he was, 
he knew the value of a striking exit. No 
sooner was dinner ended than he rose to his 
feet. 

“ It grows late, and I must reach Baden 
quickly. Have I your Serene Highness’s 
permission to retire ? ” 

“To-night?” cried the Prince. “Of 
course, if you wish it, I say nothing ; but is 
there not something I can do before you go 
to show my appreciation of your wit and 
good-humour ? ” 

“ Certainly,” returned Mr. O’Donnel, 
promptly. “ Your Serene Highness re- 
members that my means are small. If the 
carriage that brought me fr^ck here may 
take me again to the frontier you will over- 
whelm me with benefits.” 
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“ But you have no money at all. Surely 
now you will accept something from me ? ” 

“ The saints preserve me ! ” cried Mr. 
O’Donnel, with a wave of the hand. “ Have 
you more charities that you want to benefit ? ” 
The Prince shook his head, more mystified 
than ever by this eccentricity. He could not 
understand that to the Irishman, rollicking 
and romantic, featherbrained and heroic, a 
fine phrase or a striking attitude was more 
than all the treasure of this world. At length 
he had a sensible idea. 

“ Mr. O’Donnel, 1 am going to keep this, 
ring with which you paid for my dinner. In 
return I crave your acceptance of mine.” 

He took a splendid diamond from his 
finger. 

But beside this mine is quite worthless,” 
cried Mr. O’Donnel. 


service you did me. It is of no value 
at all.” 

She handed him the glove which he had 
before gallantly asked for. 

“On the contrary,” he .said. “It is ten 
times more valuable than the ring, for you 
have worn it.” 

He bent down and kissed her hand. The 
carriage was at the door, and waiting only to 
launch one parting jest Mr. O’Donnel took 
advantage of their laughter to bow and retire. 
From the window, laughing still, the Prince 
and his daughter watched him drive out into 
the night, with ten thalers in his pocket and 
on his hand a ring worth two hundred 
pounds. 

“ Is he a mountebank or is he a hero ? ” 
she asked. “ I’ve never met such a 
man.” 


' ..'it' .. ■: 


“ Pray take it. You may find it useful “English and Irish, 
when next you 
entertain Royal 

personages at / \ / 

dinner.” fWSk\ //" 

Mr. O’Donnel ,, " 


they’re all mad,” 
answered John- 
A d o 1 p h u s ; 
“ that’s why they 
conquer the 
world.” 

Meanwhile, 
Mr. O’Donnel, 
immensely 
pleased with 
himself, without 
a thought of 
the difficult 
future, com- 
posed himself 
to .sleep as com- 
fortably as 
though he lay on 
a feather bed. 
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the Personnel of the House of Cohtf^ifi^ 
Now and Twenty-five Years Ago. 

A SYMPOSIUM OF OLD MEMBERS. 1 


SIR CHARI.ES DILKE, 
Bart., say.s : — 

1 cannot write at 
length on the interest- 
ing topic which you 
name, being too busy 
with other work, but am 
very glad to repeat a 
statement which I have 
frequently made — 
namely, that I agree 
with Mr. Gladstone, 
who.se experience went 
back, of course, infinitely 
farther, and who said 
that the standard of 
ability of Parliament had 
constantly risen in his 
time. Since Mr. Glad- 
stone’s retirement, and 
since his death, the same 



with the one monfient 
that is picked out for 
contrast At the b^ih- 
ning of the American ^ 
War we find great names ! ■ 
indeed. But, as I ha^e 
seen groups composed " 
of the greatest names in ' 
the athletic world easily 
defeated by younger men 
who had not, and who, 
oddly enough, never suc- 
ceeded in leaving, a great 
name, so I have my 
doubts as to what should 
be the true results of 
comj^arison between the 
present times and those 
which are thought the 
greatest. Lord North as 
a Prime Minister and • 


process has continued with even more Lord George Germain as Colonial Secretary 
rapid development, and I am convinced that were admittedly not great, and would not 
at no time since I stand comparison 

entered Parliament > , with Prime Mini.sters 


in 1 868 has there 
been anything like 
the average of ability 
and of interest in 
public affiiirs which 
now distinguishes the 
House of Commons. 
If we refer to the 


Memoirs which give 
an inside view of 
what are supposed to 
have been the greatest 
days of Parliament, 
when we had a body 
of orators and states- 


men in public life 
whose ' 

corisjjfcuoiis 
those^ of any suctf t 
group who ey# 

; at one mewnent before ’ . 





, 

t»IR at the present dav. 

" StmH, Rmnwnd, 


and Colonial Secre- 
taries of modern 
times. At a later date 
Pitt’s Administration 
had its seamy side ; 
and the conduct of 
Cabinets in connec- 
tion with the war with 
France may be atr 
tacked as fiercely as 
the conduct of Cabi- 
nets in connection 
with the preparation 
for and conduct of 
4 war in present days* 

I will not 
themej%ut 
tent^lllf with the 
remai^that am5% 
thoi^ younger men 
whose names are 
scoffed at now^there , 
may be those who ar^ " 

thorny road 
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MK. HKNRV BROAD- 
HURST says :-~ 

It was twenty-four 
years on the 2 nd of 
April when I first 
became a member of 
the House of Com- 
mons. With the ex- 
ception of nearly two 
years I have been a 
member of it until 
now. During those 
two years I sat in 
the House of Lords 
as a member of a 
Royal Commission. 

The penally for this 
])romotion to high 
places was, in my 
case, a most severe 
and lengthy attack 
of influenza, the 
effects of which I 
have never wholly 
thrown off. For 
al.)out six years be- • 
fore 1 was elected 
M.L. I enjoyed the 
great privilege of 
(‘//free to the Lobby 
by private entrance, 
and seldom missed 
a day’s attendance 
when the House was in Session. This favour 
was granted to me in consecjiiencc of being 
secretary to the 'iVades LTnion Oaigress. 
'The discharge of these 
secretarial duties 
brought me in almost 
constant contact with 
Ministers of the 
Oown of both poli- 
tical parties and with 
the active members of 
both sides of th«‘ 

House, so that 1 have 
had a fair measure of 
experience of the 
House — its perso/iucJ^ 
its habits and man- 
ners. It is, of course, 
safer to indulge in free 
expression of opinion 
on those who then 
constituted the mem- 
bership than to in- 
dulge in unrestricted 
obser^tion 00 those 
v/hoi^bw makeup the 


human part of that 
grea t Pari iamen tary 
machine. Neither 
then nor now could 
1 count a half-dozen 
men of whom one 
('ould fairly say one 
did not care for. Of 
character and tem- 
perament there is a 
good average \'aricty, 
to a greater degree 
now than then, d'hey 
-1 mean the days 
of twent)'-five years 
back - were days of 
the dc)minance in 
deliate of a compara- 
tix'ely few men as 
compared with th(‘ 
present day. Mr. 
(Dad St (me over 
topped all men on 
hissideof thcHcmse, 
se('onded by Mr. 
bright, Sir William 
Harcourt, and Sir 
Henry (now Lord) 
James. On the 
other side there were 
Sir Stafford North- 
cote. Mr. Ulunkett, 
Lord Randolph 
(duirchill, and, at times, Sir Robert JY*el. d'he 
ordinary rank -and file men of the respective 
parties were nothing like so ('ombative as the 
rank-and-file men of 
to-day. Neither had 
they the same amount 
‘ j of ability as effective 

\ I debaters ; the compe- 

tition to catch the 
“ Speaker’s eye ” is, I 
should think, at least 
five to-day as against 
one at the former 
time. T'o - day the 
ordinary member has 
not to contend against 
the overpowering per- 
.sonality in debate as 
he had in former days ; 
the debating power of 
the membership is 
more widely scattered, 
and the ability of the 
bulk is undoubtedly 
greater now than 
then* The amenities 




MR. HENRV BROADHUn.ST AT THE 1‘RESENT DAY. 
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of the House and 
its precincts are 
more democratic, 
with, I fear, a 
marked decrease in 
the measure of 
veneration for old 
members and their 
little indulgences, 
which certainly was 
a noticeable trait in 
the House in the 
years that are gone 
— or so it seems to 
me. 

I think there has 
gr(.)wn up a ten- 
dency to gossip in 
grout)s to a greater 
extent than in tin* 
past, although com- 
mon fellowship on 
the whole is not 
markedl)’ on the de 
dine. 1 think tlu? 

House contains a 
greater variety of 
knowledge to - day 
than it then did. 

I'here is scarce!}' a 
subject, science, 
tongue, or nation 
l)Ut has its expert in knowledge within the 
walls of Parliament ; and those who fortu- 
nately i)osscss these gifts arc fret in ])iacing 
themselves and tlieir 
knf)w^ledge at the ser- 
vice of their less 
fort u nate fel low- m e m- 
bers. Hood comrade- 
ship is the distinguish- 
ing characteristic of 
them as a 
The working hours 
are fewer now than 
then, but they are 
more strenuously em- 
ployed, and die atten- 
dance of members .is 
far greater’ and more 
regular, and tiie com- 
petition in many good 
ways is far keener. 

I'he lazy man liad 
better times then. 

To-day the younger 
members are all press- 
ing forward, some for 
the great prize that 


lies before them ; 
all of them, I hope, 
animated with a 
desire to say the 
best that is in them 
at the altar of 
patriotism and to 
sacrifice .self in the 
interest of their 
country’s welfare. 

MR. J. T. AGO- 
GARDNER says 
In attempting to 
compare the per- 
sonnel of the Par- 
liamer.t of 1874 
with that of the 
Parliament of 1904 
it is difficult for 
anyone who has sat 
in both Houses to 
avoid partiality. 
First impressions 
are generally the 
most favourable — 
just as our heroes 
of early life tran- 
scend those of later 
periods. To regard, 
''uii 2 ,je’' therefore, one’s first 

Parliament as 
the best is only to obc‘y a natural instinct. 

It may, however, be at once admitted that 
there is one direction in which the present 
House of Commons 
excels its predecessor 
— that of solicitude 
for the personal com- 
fort and recreation of 
its members. For 
instance, in 1874 we 
had but a single 
smoking -room — 
shared by visitors — 
and one chessboard. 
As an idea vaguely 
prevailed that to 
])lay chess within the 
precincts of Parlia- 
ment was to commit 
a breach of privilege, 
this solitary chess- 
board was the private 
property of a member 
—now in the Upper 
Hou.s|f - and lurked 
in cmieealment in 
the smoking - room, 



whole. 
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There, through the kindness of its owner, it 
was a source of solace to many on weary 
evenings ; and 1 confess to having seen it — 
a small pocket chessboard— transported to 
the House itself, to relieve the tedium of 
debate by ministering to the solution and 
creation of chess problems. Now, perhaps 
in deference to sturdy democratic impulse, 
we have moved ahead. Chessboards, 
smoking-rooms, bath-rooms, dressing-rooms 
abound ; coiffeurs and typists, annunciators, 
and telephones are supplied, to say nothing 
of private dining-rooms for ladies and elabo- 
rate arrangements for “ teas on the Terrace.” 
Such is the difference between the Spartan 
simplicity of 1874 and the democratic luxe 
of the Parliament of to-day. 

Put if in these directions the present 
House is in advance of its predecessor, the 
balance is redressed when the comparison 
touches matters whi(‘h affect more closely 
the interior economy of Parliamentary life. 
Take, for example, the hours of public busi- 
ness, the arrangements for the conduct and 
conclusion of debates ; or even such com- 
parative trivialities as admission orders for 
strangers, and the practice of pairing. All 
these are incidents of I’arliamentary life 
which affect its smoothness and comfort. In 
former days they were determined by common 
consent ; now they are governed by drastic 
regulations. In fiict, herein lies much of 
the difference between the two periods under 
comparison. In the earlier period the House 
was swayed, and to a degree controlled, by 
sentiments of tradition and good feeling. 
Now, like our friend the Chinese labourer, 
its members are restrained by rules and 
ordinances. The House of Commons was 
then much as the House of Lords appears 
to be at present- an assembly in which in- 
convenient excesses are not provided against, 
because they are not expected to occur. 
To-day, however, it is otherwise. Incon- 
venient excesses may and do occur. Con- 
sider the case of the Parliamentary bore. 
He existed, of course, in 1874. But he then 
knew his proper place and his proper 
audience, and droned contentedly to 
empty benches during the dinner-hour, or, 
if he attempted a bolder flight, there was 
alway.s as a remedy the pleasant pastime of 
a “count.” Now “ counts” ar^ little known, 
and when, as is too often the case, the “ bore ” 
struggles with the Leader of the House of the 
‘ Jjeader of the Opposition for their privilege 
of winding up an important debate, he has 
, ather to be howled down or — to use a 
as unpleasant as the deed — to be 


“closured.” Here is evidence of incon- 
venient excesses and inconvenient remedies. 

To compare the orators of the two periods 
would be for obvious reasons a task even 
more delicate than difficult. There can be, 
however, nothing invidious in the suggestion 
that, from the point of view of oratory as 
distinct from debating, the Parliament which 
contained Disraeli, Gladstone, and Bright 
claims debating pre-eminence. But as re- 
gards power, with the JVime Minister and 
Mr. Chamberlain on one side, and Mr. 
Asquith, Sir Edward Grey, and Mr, John 
Redmond on the other, it will be universally 
conceded that the present House is ex- 
ceptionally strong. 

It is somewhat singular that three con- 
spicuous orators of the House of Commons 
of 1874 are without seats in the present 
House, though still happily alive : Mr. David 
Plunket, now Lord Rathmore, whose 
graceful, finished style lives, no doubt, in 
the memory of colleagues of that day ; .Sir 
(■ieorge 'Frevelyan, master of rhythmic sen- 
tences and flowing phrase ; and Sir Edward 
Clarke, whose maiden speech in the last year 
of the Disraeli Parliament not only com- 
pelled cheers from both sides of the House, 
but drew the startling and unwonted tribute 
of applause from the Strangers’ Gallery. If 
to these names are added those of Mr. 
Ro<;buck, Mr. Horsman, Mr. Joseiih C'owen, 
and Mr. Srnythe the rhetorical supremacy 
of the House of Commons of 1874 may 
be asserted, not merely as a concession to 
the partiality of a natural instinct, but as 
a record of historical fact. 

COLONEL .SAUNDKRSON says:- 

“The House of Commons is not what it 
was in our day ” is often said with a sigh by 
elderly men who look back with regret to 
the days when they belonged to that remark- 
able assembly. This, no doubt, is quite 
true. But then it should be remembered, in 
passing judgment on the relative merits of 
the past and present, that the House of 
Commons represents the British people, not 
of forty years ago, but of to-day. So very 
naturally it has undergone the same change 
that has passed over the people it represents. 
Therefore, tho.se who look back thirty or 
forty years, and think those bygone times 
were pleasanter than the days in which we 
now live, very naturally consider the House 
of Commons as a deteriorated askmbly, by 
no means coming up to the standard of the 
past. For my part I do not agree with this 
view, believing, as I do, that the worid of 
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the present is 
happier and 
pleasanter 
than the world 
of other days, 
and that the 
change has 
not been for 
the worse, but 
for the better. 

Aque.stionis 
often asked as 
to whether the 
art of oratory 
has declined. 
The correct 
answer to this 
question de* 
pends on what 
w'e understand 
o r a t (J r y t o 
mean. I'o my 
mind true ora- 
tory means 
clothing high 
thoughts in 
brilliant and 
attractive Ian- 
guage. Apply- 
ing this defini- 



tion to the 
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speakers of the pre- 


sent and the past, 
the great difference 
I see lies in the fact 
that ciators now 
express their thought 
in a less ornate 
and stalely fashion 
than was the custom 
in former times. 
Our forefathers 
clothed their per- 
sons in fine clothes 
and dressed out 
their thoughts to 
match. 1 ' h e 
rounded* |>eriod, the 
apt quotation, tht 
digni lied utterance, 
the classic allusion, 
suited their dress. 
Both would be out 
of place to- day, 
when men live in a 
hurry, thin! in a 
hurpTi and,, if they^ 
desfre to, hstene 
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I to, have to 
speak in a 
hurry. 

My high- 
water mark 
of Parliamen- 
tary oratory is 
John Bright 
He was the 
best speaker 
of English I 
ever heard 
either in or 
out of Parlia- 
ment. After 
Ir’m 1 should 
place Mr. 
Gladstone, at 
his best His 
great defect, 
to my mind, 
as an orator 
lay in the fact 
that he pos- 
sessed an un- 
bounded vo- 
cabulary, with 
which he so 
wrapped up 
his thoughts 
that they lost 
all shape and 
sharpness. His 
speeches always 
made me think of a 
man with a splendid 
figure so swaddled 
in clothes that all 
sense of the shape 
and muscularity 
was lost — Her- 
cules in a wadded 
ulster. Occasion- 
ally the spirit and 
power of the man 
burst through the 
verbal incubus. 
Then Mr, Gladstone 
was magnificent — 
but only then. 

By far the most 
interesting speaker I , 
ever heard was Dis- 
raeli. There was a 
flavour of bojh 
mys^ry and the un- 
expeofed about 
and his speeches 
which fascinated hh 
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audience. Besides which, he was in a 
true sense of the word a child of the 
House of Comm on. s — admired by both 
side.s. 

1 can accurately describe what appears to 
me to constitute the great difference between 
the House of (Commons of to-day and 
the House of Commons I remember 
nearly forty years ago. It is a much more 
free and easy assembly now than it was tlien. 
'Hie old awe it used to exercise on its 
members has to a great extent vani.shed. 
New members are no longer so overwhelmed 
with trepidation when they address it for the 
first time, as used to be the case. I’hey are 
no longer confronted by the shades of Pitt, 
Burke, or Canning, or the living presence 
of Gladstone, Bright, and Disraeli. They 
appear to have learnt that what the House 
now expects of a member who addresses it 
is that he should know .something of the sub- 
ject he is talking about, and that he should 
say it as clearly and shortly as he can. 

, Idfe in the House of (kimmons is un- 
doubtedly, in my opinion, };)lea.santer and 
healthier than it used to be. All-night 
sittings are now almo.st a thing of the past. 
And those interminable divisions on adjourn- 
ments and reporting jirogres.s which used to 
keep the exhausted members tramjiing round 
the division lolibies are now but hideous 
memories. 

'\^nio have we to thank for this hap])y 
change? Un(|uestionably the Irish Nationalist 
members. All the changes in our proc'cdure 
which have tended so materially to our 
comfort we owe to them. I am afraid 1 
cannot ascrilie philanthrojiic motives to 
my Nationalist fellow-countrymen for thus 
bringing about the more easy working of 
the Parliamentary machine. Their avowed 
object w^as the direct opposite. 


All these happy changes which have 
tended to make Parliamentary life bearable 
are the result of their efforts in a diametrically 
opposite direction. We ought to feel grate- 
ful to them all the same for the great, though 
involuntary, benefits they have conferred 
on all those engaged in Parliamentary life. 
Thus when members retire to their homes 
at the comfortable hour of twelve of the 
clock, instead of remaining in the House — 
as used to be .so often the case in former 
times —a draggled and sleepy assembly, until 
four and five in the morning, they might 
bestow a kindly thought on the Irish 
member.s, who have often been described 
as the curse of the House of ("onimons, 
whereas they have jiroved themselves to be a 
ble.ssing in di.sgui.se. 

One other change may be observed in 
taking a bird’s-eye view of the House --it is 
in the matter of hats. AVhen 1 first, entered 
Parliament a black hat was looked on as of 
first nece.ssity. A member with a white hat 
was an object of grave suspicion, always liable 
to be alluded to as “ the honourable member 
with the whit(j hat.” Now it is different ; 
hats of all kinds are to be seen — even caps 
have been worn. Yet, even in recent times, 
.some members have lieen distinguished by 
the excellent (juality and shininess of their 
head-g(.‘ar. I riunember onees|)e('ially. It was 
a b(!aiitifu] hat, always in the best condition. 
An Irish Natiimali.st member who .sat for a 
London constituency belonged to it. It 
came to an untimely end, for, unfortunately, 

I sat on it— after which misfortune its beauty 
had (|uite departed. 

Believing, as I do, that my country is 
still fulfilling its great destiny in the world 
and is still on the rising grade, I have no 
fear for the House of Commons, which is its 
microcosm. 




Jh I!. W. H(;kNUN(;. 

1. A VOICK TN THE WILDERNESS. 


I. 

La pailatc d'anlor, 

( ) rari (ior, 

kfcalL* i mici sospiri. 

Narrate i mici uiartiri, 
l)itclc o cari tior- 

Miss Bouverit* ceased on tiu' high note, as 
abruptly as string that snaps beneath the 
bow, and revolved witlv ihn music-stool, 
to catch but her ec'hoes in the emi)ty room. 
None had etitered behind her back ; there 
was neither stamd nor shadow in the deep 
veranda (hrougli the open door. But for the 
startled girl at the ojten piano, Mrs. (dartc- 
sons .saiK'tum was precisely as Mr.s. Clark.son 
hacl left it an houi before ; her own [)hoto- 
grajdi, in as many modes, beamed from 
the usual numlter of ornamental frames ; 
there was nothing whatever to confirm a 
wild susj)icion of the living lady’s untimely 
return. And yet either guilty conscience, 
or an ear as .sensitive as it was true, had heard 
an unmistakable .step outside. 

Hilda Bouverie li\ed to. look magnificent 
when sh(* sang, her fine frame drawn up to 
its last inch, her throat a pillar of jiale ('oral, 
her mouth the perfect round, her teeth a 
noble relic ('f barbarism ; but swet?ter she 
never was than in these day.s, or at this 
moment of tf.em, as she sat wa'th lips just 
parted and teeth just showing, in a simple 
summer frock of hei own unaided making. 
Her eyes, of the one deep d'asmanian blue, 
were still open very wl(ie, but no longer w’ith 
the same apprehension ; for a step there was, 
but a step that jingled ; nor did they recognise 
the silhouette in top-boots w’hich at length 
stood bowdng on the threshold. 

** Please finish it !’’ prayed a voice that 


Mi.ss Bouverie liked in her turn ; but it was 
too much at case for one entirely strange to 
her, and .she rose with little embarrassment 
and no hesitation at all. 

“ Indeed, no ! I thought 1 had the station 
to myself.” 

“ So you had — I have not seen a soul.” 
Mi.ss Bouverie instantly perceived that 
honours were due from her. 

“ I am so sorry ! ^^)U^•e come to see Mr. 

and Mrs. Clarkson?” she cried. “Mrs. 
Clark.son has just left for Melbourne wath 
her maid, and Mr. Clarkson has gone muster- 
ing with all his men. But the Indian cook 
is about somewhere. I’ll find him, and he 
si Kill make some tea.” 

d'hi* visitor planted himself wath much 
gallantry in the doorwaiy ; he was a man still 
young, with a single eye glass and a martial 
moustache, whic h cornhined to give distinc- 
tion to a somewhat swarthy countenance. 
At the moment he had also an engaging 
smiki. 

“ I didn’t come to see either Mr. or Mrs.. 
( 'larkson,” said he ; “ in fact, I never heard 
their name before. 1 was passing the station, 
and I simply came to see who it was singing 
to believe my own ears ! ” 

Miss Bouverie was thrilled. 'I'he stranger 
spoke with an authority that she divined, a 
sincerity which she instinc'tively took on trust. 
Her breath ('ame (juickly ; she wat^a little 
nervous now. 

“If you won’t give me that pleasure,” he 
went on, “ I must go back to where I hung 
up my horse, and priy that yo^ will at least 
send me on my way rejoicing. You will do, 
that in any case. I didn’t know there was 
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such a voice in these parts. You sing a good 
deal, of course ? 

“I haven^t sung for months.” 

He was now in the room ; there was no 
longer any necessity to bar the doorway, and 
the light coming through fell full on his 
amazement. The girl stood before him with 
a calm face, more wistful than ironic, yet 
with hints of humour in the dark blue eyes. 
Her companion put up the eye-glass which 
he had dropped at her reply. 

May I ask what you are doing in these 
wilds ? ” 

“ Certainly. I am Mrs. (Clarkson’s 
companion.” ‘ 

“And you .sing, for the first time in 
months, the minute her back is turned : 
has the lady no soul for music ? ” 

“You had better ask the lady.” 

And her visible humour reached the 
corners of Miss Bouverie’s mouth. 


“ She sings herself, perhaps ? ” 

“ And I am here to play her accompani- 
ments ! ” 

The eye glass focused the great smiling girl. 

“ Can she sing ? ” 

“ She has a voice.” 

“ But have you never let her hear yours ? ” 

“ Once. I had not been here long enough 
to know better. And I made my usual 
mi.stake.” 

“ What is that ? ” 

“ I thought I had the station to myself.” 

“Well?” 


“ I was told exactly what my voice was 
like, and fit for.” 

The gentleman turned on his heel, as 
though her appreciation of the humour of 
her position were an annoyance to him. His 
movement brought him face to face with 
a photographic galaxy of ladies in varying 
styles of evening dress, with an equal variety 
in .coiffures, but a certain fimiily likeness 


. running through the series. 

“Are any of these Mrs. Clarkson ?” 

“All of them,” 

He muttered something in his moustache. 
“ And what’s this ? ” he asked of a sudden. 

The young man (for as such Mis.s BouvenV 
\ was beginning to regard him) was standing 
( Tinder the flaming bill of a grand concert to 
lie given in the township of Yallarook for the 
benefit; of local charities. 

^ t that’s Mrs. Clarkson’s concert,” he 

“ She has been getting it up, 
V she^s had to go to Melbourne 

'you'.know.” 

JSe moustache 


“ Her charity begins near home ! ” 

“ It need not necessarily end there.” 

“ Yet she sings five times herself.” 

“ True — without the encores.” 

“And you don’t sing at all.” 

“ But I accompany.” 

“A bitter irony ! But, 1 say, what’s this? 
* Under the distinguished patronage of Sir 
Julian Ouni, Mus. l)oc., I).C.I>.’ Who may 
he be ? ” 

“ Director of the Royal (T)llcge of Music, 
in the old country,” the girl answered, with a 
sigh. 

“ Royal C’ollege of Music ? That’s some- 
thing new ; since my time,” said the visitor, 
sighing also. “ But \vhat’s a man like that 
doing out here ? ” 

“He has a brother a squatter, the next 
station but one. Sir Julian’s spending the 
English winter with him on account of his 
health.” 

“ So you’ve seeu something of him ? ” 

“ I wish we had.” 

“ But Mrs. Clarkson has ? ” 

“No —not yet.” 

“ I .see ! ” and an enlightened gleam .shot 
through the eye-glass. “ So this is her way 
of getting to know a poor, overworked wreck 
who came out to patch his lungs in peace 
and quiet I And she’s going to sing him one 
of liis own songs ; she’s gone to Melbourne 
to dross for the part. And you’re not going 
to sing anything at all ! ” 

Miss Bouveric refrained alike from com- 
ment and confirmation ; but her silence was 
the less creditable in that her companion was 
now communing chiefly with himself. She 
felt, indeed, that she had already been guilty 
of a certain disloyalty to one to whom she 
owed some manner of allegiance ; but that 
was the extent of Miss Bouverie’s indiscretion 
in her own eyes. It caused her no qualms 
to entertain an anonymous gentleman whom 
she had never seen before. A colder course 
had commended itself to the young lady 
fresh from London ; but to a Colonial girl, 
on a station where special provision w^as 
made for the entertaining of strange travellers, 
the situation was simply conventional. It 
might have been less onerous w^ith host or 
hostess on the spot ; but then the visitor 
would not have heard her sing, and h« 
seemed to know what singing was. 

Miss Bouverie watched him as he leant 
over the piano, lool^ing through the songs 
which she had dared once more to bring 
forth from her room. She m^bt well haVe- 
taken a romantic interest iii th^ dark and 
dapper man, with the ntf litaty 
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nU)U s I a (' ll r, ill r 1 

spriict* cliK'k jackrl 
and llio s])urn.'(l toj) 

IxxMs. It was 1)1 r lir.^l nu'cl' 
ing with siicli a ty|)0 in tht‘ 
hack-blocks of Tsh^vv Soiitli “ m- i-haisku hku 
W ales. Hic gallant, ease, wha 

the natural gaietN^ the 
charming manners that ('harmed no less for 
a clear trace of mannerism, were a peculiar 
refreshment after society racier of Riverina 
soil. Vet it was none of these things which 
attrai'ted this woman to this man ; for the 
susce|)tible girl was dead in her for the time 
being ; but the des])erate artist was alive 
again after many weeks, was panting for 
fresh life, was catching at a straw'. He 
had heard her sing. It had brought him 
gallof)ing off the track. He praised her voice ; 
and he knew — he knew w'hat singing wits. 

Who could iie be ? Not . . . could that be 
possible ? 

“Sing me this/’ he said, suddenly, and, 
seating himself at the piano, played the oj)en- 
ing bars of a vocal adaptation of Handel’s 
l^rgo with a just, though unpractised, touch. 

Nothing could have afforded a finer hear- 
ing of the quality and the compass of her 
voice, and siie knew of old how well k suited 
her ; yet at the outset, from the sheer excite- 
ment of her suspicion, Hilda Bouverie was 
Vol. XAviii. -38. 


S shaky to the point of a 
pronounced tremolo. It 
w'ore off with the length- 
ening cadences, and in a 
minute the little building 
was bursting with her 
^ voice, w'hile the pian- 

4 ist sw'ayed and bent 

upon his stool with 
the perfect sympathy 
of a brother in art. 
R And when the 

. died away he 

\ w h e c 1 e d abou t, 

and so sal silent 
many mo- 
looki ng 

[)anting bosom. 

^ place 

your voice,” he 

— the 

most wonderful 
(X)mpass in the 

world and the 

world will tell 
' you so, when you 
go back to it, as 
: ■ V :* go ba('k you must 

and shall. May 

>U:K ; AND UK KNFAV IIK k'NKW ^ ^hC liame 

siNciNci WAS.” of your master?” 

“ My own name 
Bouverie. It was my father. He is dead.” 
Her eyes glistened. 

“ You did not go to another ? ” 

“ I bad no money. Besides, be had lived 
for what you say ; when he died with his 
dn'am still a dream, I said I would do the 
same, and 1 came up here.” 

She had turned away. A less tactful 
interlocutor had sought })lainer repudiation 
of the rash resolve ; this one rose and buried 
himself in more songs. 

“ I have heard you in Cirand Opera, and 
in something really grand,” he said. “Now 
I want a song, the sim|)ler the better.” 

Behind his hack a daring light came into 
the moist eyes. 

“'rhere is one of Mrs. Clarkson’s,” she 
said. “ She would never f(3rgive me for sing- 
ing it, but T have heard it from her so often, 
1 know s(^ well how it ought to go.” 

And, fetching the song from a cabinet, she 
thrust it boldly under his nose, f >v was called 
“The Unrealized Ideal,” and was a setting 


>U:K ; AND UK KNFAV IIF. KNKW 
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of some words by a real poet then living, 
whose name caused this reader to murmur, 

r.ondon Lyrics ! ” I'hc composer was Sir 
Julian Oum. But his name was read with- 
out a word, or a movement of the strong 
shoulders and the tanned neck on which 
Miss Bouverie’s eyes w^ere fixed. 

“You had better play this yourself,'^ said 
he, after peering at the music through his 
glass. “ It is rather too many for me.” 

And, strangely crestfallen, Miss Bouverie 
took his plac'e. 

My only love* is always near, — 

In country or in town 
1 see her twinkling feel, I hear 
The whisper other gown. 

She foots it ever fair and young, 

Her locks are lied in haste, 

And one is o’er her shoulder dung 
And liangs below her w^aist. . . . 

For that was the immortal trifle; how 
much of its immortality it will owe to the 
setting of Sir Julian Oum is a matter of 
oiiinion, but here is an anonymous view. 

“ 1 like tlie words, Miss Bouverie, but the 
setting doesn’t take me. It might with 
repetition. It seems lacking in go and 
simplicity ; technically, I should say, a gem. 
But there can he no two opinions of your 
singing of .such a song ; that’s the sort of 
arrow to go straight to the heart of the 
f3ublic a world-wide public — and if I am 
the first to say it to you, 1 hope you will one 
day remember it in my favour. Meanwhile 
it is for me to thank you - from my heart — 
and to say good-bye ! ” 

He was holding out a sunburnt hand. 

“ Must you go ? ” she asked, withholding 
her own in frank disajipointment. 

“ Unfortunately, yes ; my man is waiting 
for me with both horses in the scrub. But 
before I go 1 want to ask a great favour of 
you. It is~not to tell a soul I have been 
here.” 

For a singer and a woman of temperament, 
Hilda Bouverie had a wonderfully level head. 
She inquired his reason in no promi.sing tone, 

“You will see at Mrs. Clarkson’s concert.” 

Hilda started. 

“ You arc coming to that ? ” 

“Without fail — to hear Mrs. ("larkson sing 
five songs- your song among them 1 ” 

“ But it’s hers ; it has been the other way 
about.” 

The gay smile broadened on the swarthy 
face ; a very bright eye twinkled through the 
monocle into those of Miss Bouverie. 

“WelJ, will you promise to say nothing 
about me ? I have a reason which you will 
be ,the first to appreciate in due season.” 


Hilda hesitated, reasoned with herself, 
and finally gave her word. Their hands were 
joined an instant, as he thanked her with 
gallant smile and bow. Then he was gone. 
And as his spurs ceased jingling on the 
veranda outside, Hilda Bouverie glanced 
tigain at the .song cm the piano and clapped 
her hands with unreasonable pride. 

“ I do believe that I was right after all ! ” 
said she. jj 

Mr. (j.akkson and his young men sat at 
meat that e\’ening with a Miss Bouverie hard 
to recognise as the ajiparently austi‘ri‘ sj)inster 
who had hitherto been something of a 
skeleton at their board. Coldly handsome 
at her worst, a single day had brought her 
forth a radiant beauty wreathed in human 
smiles. Her ('lear skin had a tinge whit'h at 
once suggested and dismissed the thought of 
rouge ; but beyond all doulit site had done 
her hair with less reserve and it was copjiery 
hair of a volatile sort, tliat sfirang into natural 
curls at the first relaxation of an iinduti dis- 
cipline. Mr. (Uarkson wondered whether 
his wife’s departure had aught to do with the 
striking change in her companion ; the two 
young men rested mutually assured that it had. 

“The old girl kee|)s too close an i.‘ye on 
her,” said little Mr. Hack, who ke[)t the 
books and hailed from Middlesex. “Get 
her to yourself, 'fed, anti she’s as larky as 
they’re made.” 

'led Rad lord, the station overseer, was a 
personage not to be dismissed in a relative 
clause. He was a typical bat'k blocker, dry 
and wiry, nasally cocksure, insolently cool, a 
fearless hand with horse, man, or woman. 
He was a good friend to Hack when there 
was no third person of lus own kidney to 
appreciate the overseer’s eoiu'eption of 
friendly chaff. 'rhey were by themselves 
now’, yet the last spc.ech drew from Radford 
a sufficiently sardonic grin. 

“ You see if she i.s, old man,” said he, 
“ and I’ll stand by to collect your remains. 
Not but what she hasn’t come off the ice, 
and looks like thoring if you take her the 
right way.” 

1'ed Radford was a confirmed believer 
in the rightness of his own way with 
all mankind ; his admirable confidence 
had not been shaken by a long succession 
of snubs in the quarter under discussion. 
As for Mi.ss Bouverie, it was her practice to. 
play off one young man against the other 
by discouraging each in his turn. But this 
evening she was a different being. She had 
a vague yet absolute conviction that her 
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fortune was made. She could have sung all 
her songs to the twain, but for the reflection 
that Mr. Clarkson himself would hear them 
too, and report the matter to his wife on her 
return. 

And the next night the male trio were 
strangely absorbed in some station happening 
which did not arouse Miss Houverie’s 
curiosity in the least. They were excited and 
yet constrained at dinner, £ind drew their 
chairs close together on the veranda after- 
wards. I'he young lady caught at least one 
word of which she did not know the meaning. 
She had the tact to kee[) out of earshot after 
that. Nor was she 


ludicrously vain woman. But it became Miss 
Bouverie's experience that he could, when he 
dared, be attentively considerate of lesser ladies. 
And in many ways these were much the hap- 
piest days that she had spent on the station. 

1'hey were, however, days of a consuming 
excitement for the caged and gagged nightin- 
gale that Hilda Bouverie now conceived 
herself to be. She sang not another note 
aloud. Mr. Clarkson lived in slippers on the 
veranda, which Hilda now associated chiefly 
with a stranger's spurs ; for of the booted and 
spurred stranger she was thinking incessantly, 
though still without the emotions of an 


very much more in- 
terested when she 
met the two young 
men with revolvers 
in their hands the 
following day. 

“ Going to fight 
a duel ? ’’ she in 
(juired, smilingly, 
for her heart was 
still singing Grand 
Opera and Oratorio 
by turns. 

“ More or less,” 
retiirntxi tlu? over 
seer, without his 
usual ])leasantry. 

“ We're going to 
have a matc'h at a 
target behind the 
pines.” 

The T/ondon 
book-keeper looked 
an anxious clerk : 
the girl was glad 
when she saw the 
pair alive at dinner. 

There seemed to be 
little doing. Though 
the summer was al- 
ready tropfeal, there 
had been plenteous 
rains, and Mr. 

(dark son observed 
in Hilda\s hearing 
that the recent days’ 
mustering would be 
the last for some 
little time. She was thrown much in his com- 
pany, and she liked Mr. Clarkson when Mrs. 
Clarkson was not there. In his wife’s hands 
the good mao was wax ; now a mere echo, now' 
a veritable claque in himself, he pandered in- 
defatigably to the multitudinous vanities of a 



ordinarily romantic temperament. Would 
he be at the concert, or w'ould he not? 
^^’ould he turn out to be what she firmly 
imagined him, or was she to find out her 
mistake? Might he not in any case have 
said or written some pregnant word for her ? 
Was it beyond the bounds of ])os.sibility that 
she should be asked to sing after all ? 

'I'he last question was the only one to be 
answered before the time, unless a point- 
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blank inquiry of Mrs. Clarkson be included 
in the category. 'I'he lady had returned with 
a gorgeous gown, only less full of her ex- 
periences than of the crowning triumph yet 
to come. She had bought every song of 
Sir Julian’s to be had in Melbourne, and his 
name was always on her lips. In a reckless 
moment Miss Eouverie had inquired his age. 

“I really don’t know/’ said Mrs. Clarkson. 
“ What can it matter ? ” 

only wondered whether he was a 
youngish man or not.” 

Mrs. Clarkson had already raised her eye- 
brows ; at this answer they disappeared 
behind a toupet dating from Ikt late de.scent 
upon the Victorian capital. 

“ Really, Miss Roiiverie ! ” she said, and 
nothing more in words. But the tone was 
intolerable, and its accom])anying sneer a 
refinement in vulgarity, whi('Ji only the really 
refinc^d would have resented as it deserved. 
Miss Bouverie got ui) 


conclusion to which she had jumped. She 
searched for the sprightly figure she had worn 
in her mind’s eye ; his presence under any 
other name would still have been welcome 
enough now. But he was not there at all. 
In the patchy glare of the kerosene lamps, 
against the bunting which lined the corru- 
gated walls of Chilland’s new iron store, 
among flower and weed of township and of 
station, did Mi.ss Bouverie seek in vain for a 
single eye-glass and a military moustache. 

The concert began. Miss Bouverie opened 
it herself with the inevitably thankless piano- 
forte solo, in this case gratuitously meretri- 
cious into the bargain, albeit the arbitrary 
choice of no less a judge than Mrs. Clarkson. 
It was received with perfuiu'tory ai)j)lause, 
through whi('h a dissii)ated stockman thun- 
dered thickly for a song. Miss Houverie 
averted her eyes from Sir Julian (ensconced 
like Royalty in the centre of the first row) as- 



could have wept before the world. For nearly had his wish, and Mrs. Clarkson, in her fine 


three weeks she had been bowing in imagination 
to a very different Sir Julian, bowing as though 
she had, never beheld him in her life before ; 
and yet in three minutes .she saw how little 
real r^on she had ever had for the illogical 


new raiment, had both sung and acted a coy 
ditty of the previous decade, wherein every 
line began with the word “.somebody.” It 
was an immediate success ; the obstreperous 
stockman led the encore ; but Miss Bouverie, 
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who duly accompanied, extracted solace from 
the depressed attitude in which Sir Julian 
Crum sat looking down his nose. 

The township boasted its score of dwell- 
ings, but few of them showed a light that 
evening; not less than ninety of the round 
hundred of inhabi Units clapped their hands 
and mopped their foreheads in Gulland s new 
store. It might have been run up for its 
present purpose. There was an entrance at 
one end for the performers, and that on the 
platform level, since the ground sloped a 
little ; at the other end was the only other 
entrance, by whi('h the audience were 
admitted. A makeshift lobby had been 
arranged behind the platform, and thither 
Mrs. Cdarkson retired to await her earlier 
imcores ; when the compliment bec'ame a 
recognised matter of course;, she abandoned 
the mere form e)f a momentary retirement, 
and stood ])aticntly smiling in the satin ball- 
dress brought from Melbourne for the nonce. 
And for the brief intervals between her efforts 
she descended to a throne spe('ially reserved 
on the great musician’s right. 

The other performers did not dim her 
lirilliance by reason of their own. 'Fhcre 
was her own dear husband, whose serious 
recitation was the one entertaining number. 
There w^as a Rabbit Inspector wlio rapped 
out “'Fhe Scout” in a defiant baritone, and 
a publican whose somtnvhat un(;ven tenor 
was shaken to its dejiths hy the simyile 
pathos of “ \Mien Sparrows Build.” Mrs. 
Clarkson could afford to encourage such 
tyros with mark(;d applause. 'Fhe only 
danger was that Sir Julian might think she 
really admired their untutored attempts. 

“ One must do it,” she therefore took 
occasion to exi)lain as she clapped. “ d'hey 
are so nervous. The hard thing is to put 
oneself in their |)lace ; it’s nothing to me to 
sing a song, Sir Julian.” 

‘‘ So I can see, madam,” said he. 

At the extreme end of the .same row Miss 
Bouverie passed her unemployed moments 
between Mr. Radford and the wall, and was 
not easy until she had signalled to little Mr. 
Hack to occupy the seat behind her. With 
the two together the felt comparatively com- 
fortabh;. Mi.* Radfc'rd’s running criticism 
on the performers, alv\ ays pungent, was often 
amusing, while Mr. Hack lost no opportunity 
of advancing his own ideals in the matter of 
musical entertainment. 

A song and dance,” said he, again and 
again, with a more and more sepulchral 
deviltry — “ a song and dance is what you want. 
You should have heard the Sisters Belton in 


their palmy days at the Pav ! You don^t get 
the best of everything out here, you know, 
Ted ! ” 

“ No ; let’s hope they’ve got some better 
men than you,” returned Radford, inspired by 
the quorum of three to make mincemeat of 
his friend. 

It was the interval between parts one and 
two. The platform was unoccupied. A cool 
draught blew through the iron building from 
open door to open door ; there was no occa- 
sion to go outside. They had done so, how- 
ever, at the lower end ; there was a sudden 
stampede of returning feet. A something in 
the scuffling ste[)s, a certain outcry that 
accomi)anied them, caused Miss Bouverie 
and her companions to turn their heads ; 
thc;y turned again at as sudden a jingle on the 
platform, and the girl caught lu;r breath. 
'Fhere stood her. missing hero, smiling on the 
peo|)le, dap})er, swarthy, booted, spurred, and 
for one moment the man she had reason to 
rememl>er, ex^ielly as she remembered him. 
The next his folded arms sprang out from 
the shoulders, and a brace of long barrelled 
revolvers covered the assend)l\\ 

“ U|) with your hands, evcTy man of you !” 
he cried. “ No, not the ladies, but every 
man and boy who doesn’t want a bullet in 
his^brain ! ” 

The command was echoed in uncouth 
accents at the lower door, where, in fact, a 
bearded savages had drivcMi in all and sundry 
at his pistol’s point. And in a few seconds 
the meeting was as one which had carried by 
overwhelming show of hands a proposition 
from which the ladies alone saw occasion to 
dissent. 

“ You may have heard of me before,” said 
tlie man on the platform, sweeping the forest 
of hands with his eye-glass. “ My name’s 
Stingarce.” 

It was the word which Hilda Bouverie 
had heard on the veranda and taken for 
some strange expletive. 

“Who is he?” she asked, in a whisper 
that bespoke excitement, agitation, but not 
alarm. 

“'Fhe fancy bushranger — the dandy out- 
law ! ” drawled Radford, in cool reply. “ I’ve 
been expet'.ting him. He was seen on our 
run the day Mrs. Clarkson went down to 
Melbourne.” 

'riiat memorable day for Hilda Bouverie ! 
And it was this manner of man who had 
been her hero ever since : a bushranger, an 
outlaw, a common robber under arms ! 

“And you never told me ! ” ;;ne cried, in 
an indignant whisper. 
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tating himself upon the barrels of Stingaree. 
But the effect upon Mrs. Clarkson herself 
was still more remarkable, and revealed a 
subtle kindness in the desperado's cruelty. 
Her pale face flushed ; her lacklustre eyes 
flared forth their indignation ; her very clay 
was on fire for all the room to see. 

‘‘I don’t sing for criminals and cut- 
throats ! ” the indignant lady cried out. She 
glanced at Sir Julian as one for whom she 
did sing. And Sir Julian’s eyes twinkled 
under the bushranger’s guns. 

“To be sure you don’t,” said Stingaree, 
with as much sweetness as his character 
would permit. “ You sing for charity, and 
s|)end three times as much as you are ever 
likely to make in arraying yourself for the 
occasion. Well, we must put up with some 
song-bird without fine featluas, for I mean to 
iK'ar the programme out.” His eyes ranged 
the front rows till they fell on Hilda Bouverie 
in her corner. “You young lady over there ! 
You’ve been talking since 1 called for silence. 
You deserve to jiay a |)c.‘naUy ; be good 
enough to st(;p this way.” 

Hilda’s excitement may be supposed ; it 
made her scandalously radiant in that com- 
]jany of humiliated men and wonuMi, but it 
did not rob her of her resource. Removing 
her shawl with a])|)arent haste, but with 
cah'ulated deliberation, she laid it in a Ininch 
upon the seat which she had occupied, and 
step[)ed forw'ard w'ith a (‘oiirage that won 
a cheer from the back rows. Stingaree 
stooped to hand her u[) to the platform ; and 
his warm grij) told a tale. This was what he 
had come for, to make her sing, to make her 
sing before Sir Julian Crum, to give her a 
start unicpie in the history of the platform 
and the stage, ("riminal, was he? Then 
the dearest, kindest, most enchanting, most 
romantic criminal tlie wa)rld had ever seen ! 
But she must be worthy of his chivalry and 
her chance ; and, from the first, her artistic 
egoism insisted that she was. 

Stingaree had picked uj) a programme, and 
dexterously mounted it lietween hammer and 
cartridge of the revolver which he had 
momentarily relintiuished, much as a cornet- 
player mounts his music under his nose. 
With both wea/>ons once more levelled, he 
consulted tije programme now. 

“ The ne.xt item, ladies and gentlemen,” said 
he, “ is another pianoforte solo by this young 
lady. We’ll let you off that, Miss Bouverie, 
since you’ve got to sing. The next song on 
the programme is called ‘The Unrealized 
Ideal,’ and the music is by our distinguished 
visitor and patron, Sir Julian Crum. In 


happier circumstances it would have been 
sung to you by Mrs. Montgomery Clarkson ; 
as it is, I call upon Miss Bouverie to realize 
her ideal and ours, and on Sir Julian Crum 
to accompany her, if he will.” 

At Mrs. ("larkson’s stony side the great 
man dropped both arms at the superb im- 
pudence of the invitation. 

“Quite right, Sir Julian ; let the blood 
run into them,” said Stingaree. “ It is a 
pure oversight that you were not exempted 
in the beginning. Com[)ly with my entreaty 
and I guarantee that you shall suffer no 
further inconvenience.” 

Sir Julian hesitated. In London he w'as 
a clubman and a diner-out ; and what a tale 
for the Athenaeum - what a short cut to 
every car at a Kensington dinneMable ! In 
the end it would get into the jjapers. That 
was the worst of it. But as Sir Julian faced 
the drawback, his pondering eyes met those 
of Miss Bouverie -on fire to sing him his 
own song, alight with the ability to do it 
ju.stice. And Sir Julian was lost. 

How she sang it may be guessed. Sir 
Julian bowtid and swayed upon the stool. 
Stingaree stood by with a smile of personal 
pride and responsibility, but with both 
revolvers still levelled, and one of them 
cocked. It was a better song than he had 
supposed. It gained enormously from the 
composer’s accompaniment. The last verse 
was softer than another would have made it, 
and yet the singer obeyed inaudible instruc- 
tions as though she had never sung it other- 
wise. It was more in a tunelul whisper than 
in hushed notes that the last words left her 
lips : — 

Lightly I sped when hope was high, 

Aiul youth beguiled tht? chase ; 

I follow follow still ; but I 
SIimII never see her Face. 

The applause, when it came, was almost 
overwhelming. The bushranger watched 
and smiled, but cocked his second pistol, 
and let the programme flutter to the floor. 
As for Sir Julian Crum, the self-contained, 
the cynical, he was seen for an instant, 
wheeled about on the music stool, grasping 
the singer by both hands. But there was 
no hearing what he said ; the girl herself 
heard nothing until he bellowed in her ear: -- 

“They’ll have their encore. What can 
you give them ? It must be something they 
know. ‘ Home, Sweet Home ’ ? ‘ The Last 
Rose ’ ? ‘ Within a Mile ’ ? The first, eh ? 
Very well ; it’s a leaf out of Patti’s book ; but 
so are they all.” 

And he struck the opeping bar in the key 
of his own song, but for some moments Hilda 
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Bouverie stood bereft of her great voice. A 
leaf out of Patti’s book, in that up-country 
township, before a roomful held in terror — 
and yet unmindful — of the loaded pistols of 
two bloodthirsty bushrangers ! The singer 
prayed for power to live up to those golden 
words. A leaf out of Patti’s book ! 

It was over. The last poignant note 
trembled into nothingness. The silence, 
absolutely dead for some seconds, w\as then 
only broken by a spirituous sob from the 
incorrigible stockman. There was never any 
applause at all. Ere it came, even as it was 


blank again and again. A series of metallic 
clicks was all the harm he did, for Stingaree 
was in the saddle before the hurled revolver 
struck the colt on the ribs, and sent the pair 
flying through the moonlight with a shout of 
laughter, a cloud of sand, and a dull volley of 
thunderous hoofs. The overseer picked up his 
revolver and returned crestfallen to examine 
it in the lights of the emptying room. 

“ T could have sworn I loaded it,” said he. 
‘‘ If 1 had, he’d have l)een a dead man six 
times over.” 

Miss Bouverie had been talking to Sir 



coming, the overseer Radford leapt to his 
feet with a raucous shout. 

The bushranger had vanished from the 
platform. The other bushranger had dis- 
appeared through the other door. The 
precious pair had melted from the room 
unseen, unheard, what time every eye doted 
on handsome Hilda Bouverie, and every ear 
on the simple words and moving cadences of 
“Home, Sweet Home.” 

Ted Radford was the first to see it ; for by 
the end of the brief song he had his revolver 
uncovered and cocked at last, and no quarry 
left for him to shoot. With a bound he was 
on the platform ; another carried him into 
the canvas ante-room, a third and a fourth 
oiit into the moonlight. It was as bright as 
noon in a conservatory of smoked glass. 
And in the* tinted brightness one man was 
dready galloping away ; but it was Stingaree 
who da/iced with one foot only in the stirrup 
of a restive colt. 

Radford rushed up to him and fired point- 


Julian Oum. On Radford’s entry she had 
grown distraite, hwl ul Radford’s speech she 
turned back to Sir Julian with shining eyes. 

“ My wife wants a coni})anion for the 
voyage,” he was saying. “ So that will cost you 
nothing, but rather the reverse, and once in 
London Pll be answerable. I’ve adjudicated 
these things for years to voices not in the 
.same class as yours. But the worst of it is 
you won’t stay with us.” 

“ 1 will.” 

“ No ; they’ll want you at Covent Garden 
before we know where we are. And when 
you are ready to go to them, go you must.” 

“I shall do what you tell me.” 

“ Then speak to Mrs. Clarkson at once.” 

Hilda Bouverie glanced over her shoulder, 
but her employers had left the building. Her 
smile was less roguish than demure. 

There is no need, Sir Julian. Mrs. 
Clarkson has already spoken to me, though 
only in a whisper. But I am to leave by the 
next coach.” 



Models for Famous Pictures. 

By Ronald Graham. 



^ANY of the celebrated paintings in 
our public and private collections 
have a double interest to those 
who are privileged to know per- 
sonally the originals of the cha- 
racters depicted on canvas. It is like get- 
ting behind the 
scenes in Pic- 
ture-land. Even 
when the ac- 
quaintance is not 
a personal one, 
it is something, 
for ex;im})le, to 
stand in front 
of siu;h a picture 
as Millais’s 
“North - West 
Passng(‘ ” at I lie 
1'ate ( iallerv and 

. , MR. i:, J. 'I’UK.LAWN'ICV. 

re('()gnise in tne Fmini wnu sat as modkls 



aged mariner the form and features of the 
inimitable, invincible Tndawney, the friend 
of Byron and Shelley, whose surprisi|ig 
adventures in the Indian Main so won 
our hearts and imaginations in boyhood. 
Trelawney was introduced to the painter by 

John Leech 
^ when he was an 

old man living 
near Worthing, 
full of fads 
and fancies and 
a strict tee- 
totaler. When 
finishing the 
picture Millais 
added, as a 
realistic touch, a 
glass of stiff 
grog, whereat 
'Frelawney is said 


MKS. KCHVr. 
KOK THE PICTURK mcl.DW 



“THE NORTH-WEST PASSAGE.” Uv SIR J. E. MILLAIS, P.R.A. 

(By {permission ot the Autotype Co., 74, New Oxford Street, London.) 

Vol xxvui.~39. 
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to have been furious. “ I never would 
have sat,” he roundly declared, “if 
rd known I wa.‘: to represent an old 
drunkard.” He even wanted the grog 
painted out, but Millais would not 
consent to this. The female figure was 
painted from a model, who was then, 
or afterwards bef:ame, a Mrs. Foote. 

In the famous Order of Re- 
lease ” no less a person than Lady 



LADY MILLAIS, WHO AIM’KAKS IN “ rilK OKDF 
0|- KKLFASK." 


r 







‘THE ORDER OF RELICASE." Bv .SIR J. E. MILLAIS. 

(By permission of W. A. Mansell & Co.) 


“MV FIRST SFUMON." 

Bv SIR J. L. Ml LI. MS. 

(By |)(*rtiilssion of Henry (ir.tv'tis ('o.) 



Vnun J*hoto. 

MISS EKME MILLAIS, WHO SAT AS MODEL 
EOK THE ABOVE PICTURE. 

Millais posed as the wife of the lucky 
Highlander, and it is said to have 
been an excellent portrait of that lady 
as she was at the period when the 
picture was painted. The original 
of “Bubbles,” Master Willie James, 
is now a lieutenant in the Royal 
Navy. Many years before (1866) 
his mother, as Miss Effie Millais, 
posed for “ My First Sermon,” 
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Turning for a 
moment by way 
of contrast to a 
master- painting 
by another and 
hardly less dis- 
tinguished ar- 
tist, “The Gol- 
den Stairs,” by 
Sir Edward 
Eurne-joneSjWe 
are able, by the 
kind assistance 


Venus.” At the time when *‘Thc Golden 
Stairs” was painted Mrs. Mackail was but six- 
teen, the age at which our photograph shows 
her. Lady Burne-Jones, moreover, sat for one 
or more of the figures. The ycning woman 
playing the violin is Miss 
ivSk. May Morris, daughter of 


From a I'hato. hy Mrtt. 
Cmueron. 


(now Mrs. Mac- 
kail), who more, 
jieihaps, than 
any influenced 
the ])ai tiler’s 
type of woman- 
hood, at least in 
ii 1 1 h i s 1 a ter 
works. W v greet 
her in many 
canvases, not- 
ably in “The 
Mirror (3 f 


MKS. DUCKWORTH. 
a Photo, hy Mrt 
Gaiunron. 

of his family, to 
trace several 
ligiires in that 
('anvas to their 
source, idrst 
of all there is 
Miss Margan.'t 
B urne - 1 ones 






MISS HUK'NK*JONKS. 
From a 1’hoto. hy F. Holly* 
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MISS OiACoCK. 

From a Photo, bp Mrs, Caimrwi. 

PORTRAITS OF LADIES WHO POSED AS MODELS. 


Miss IJumtv.loneB. MIm Moitir. 

‘THE GOLDEN .STAIRS." Hv SIR K. ma'CNE-JONK.S. 
(By pcrniissioii of F. Hollyer, 9, Pembroke Square, 
Kensington.) 
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the late William Morris. Years before Burne- 
Jones had immortalized Mrs. Duckworth as 
the Mary in his “1'he Annunciation/’ and 
out of the many sketches of this lady 
he introduced her later on into other 

paintings be- 
sides “The 
(j o 1 d e n 
Stairs.” A 
favou r i te 
model of 
Burne* Jones 
w a s the 
late Mrs. 
Keene, 
who sat not 
only f or 
many of 
his female 
hgures, but 
to many 



MAJOK-GKN. LEMrUlhkK. 

Fi'oma Fholn. hyCurl Voii- 
dyk, ts&, Gloucenter Hoad. 

other painters as 
well during more 
than twenty 
years. Her 
daughter, also a 
professional mo- 
del, likewise ap- 
pears in more 
than one of his 
canvases. Among 
other sitters for 
•“'rhe Golden 
Stairs ” we have 
not already 
mentioned were 
Mrs. Gel.li- 
brand and Miss 
O’Neill. 

Speaking of 
favourite models 
inevitably calls to 
mind the cele- 
brated Miss Sid- 
dal, who after- 
wards became 
Mrs. D. G. Ros- 
setti, and who sat 
not only to 
Rossetti, but to 
Millais, Burne- 
Jones, and Hol- 


man Hunt. She is the original of the 
“Ophelia” in the Tate collection. 

A noted professional model forty years 
ago was Miss Ryan, whose gentle beauty 
of face and figure commended her to many 
of the 
most emi- 
nent pain- 
ters of the 
time. It 
would not 
be a difficult 
task to 
enumerate 
many o f 
the can- 
vases i n 
which she 
appeared, 
but w e 
must be 




‘ THE HUGUENOT.” Bv SIR J. E. MILLAIS. 

(By permission of H. Graves & Co., 6, Pall Mall.) 

WITH PORTRAITS OF THE MODELS. 


From a Photo, by UraiU, 
Croydon. 

content here to 
cite but two, 
“d'he Hugue- 
not ” and “ 'I'he 
Proscribed Roy- 
alist,” botli by Sir 
John Millais. In 
the latter picture 
the man hiding 
in the tree was 
painted from Mr. 
Arthur Hughes, 
the only surviving 
member, with Mr. 
Holman Hunt, of 
the pre-Raphael- 
ite painters of the 
early “fifties.” In 
“The Hugue- 
not,” with Miss 
Ryan appears a 
young Army 
captain of Jersey 
and Huguenot 
descent, Arthur 
Lempri^re, now a 
major-general 
and still living at 
a ripe old age in 
Camberley. No 
photograph exists 
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of himself at the time the picture was painted 
(1852), but Major-General Lempriere courte- 
ously sends us the earliest one extant. 

While we are on the subject 
of Millais’s models it may be 
interesting to note that Lady 
Millais’s sisters, the Misses 
Gray (afterwards Mrs. Caird 
and Mrs. Stibbard), as wt?ll 
as her own children, often 
sat to the great painter 
and figure in numerous can- 
vases. “Autumn Leaves,” for 
instance, contains the portraits 
of Sir John’s sisters-in-law, as 
do “ Apple Blossoms ” and 
“Pot-Pourri.” “ Ves or No?” 
is a likeness of Mrs. .Stibbard. 

In what many think Millais’s 
finest picture, “Sir Lsenbras 


painter. In this picture we may note also 
the features of Mrs. William Morris dupli- 
cated, as one might say, in two of the 
female figures, while the Bea- 
trice, upon whose cheek Love 
is bestowing a kiss, is the 
Miss Peacock whose portrait 
a])pears on an earlier page of 
this article. Rossetti always 
idealized — sometimes suffici- 
ently so to be exempt from the 
charge of copying from Nature 
at all — producing his heroes 
and heroines out of his “ inner 
consciousness,” as it were, but 
in Miss Peacock and Mr. 
Forbes - Robertson the like- 
nesses are singularly faithful. 

It was this Mi.ss Peacock 
to whom has been attributed 



MR. SON, who i*<iseo 

KOK TIIK KlC.UkK o|‘ I.OVK IN 
“ OANTK s HKKAM,” 



‘DANTE’S DREAM.” Rv D. G. ROSSETTI. 

(By permission of F. Hollycr, 9, Pembroke Square, Kensington.) 


at the Ford- ’ the boy who sits behind on the 
knight’s li(>*se is Milkiis's son ; his little .sister 
is Mrs. Stibbard. But there are dozens of 
such pictures containing portraits of the 
painter’s family, especially of his children 
and grandchildren. 

I’he original of the figure of Love in 
Rossetti’s “ Dante’s Dream” was none other 
than Mr. Forbes-Robertson, the actor, whose 
father was on terms of intimacy with the poet- 


the distinction of giving to Ro.ssetti the idea 
of the “ Rossetti neck,” while in the same 
painter’s “ Mary Magdalene at the Door 
of Simon ” the head of Christ is painted 
from Sir Edward Burne - Jones, and is 
generally considered an excellent portrait. 
Moreover, the ])oet Swinburne is the man 
standing in the foreground, Mr^f* Duckworth, 
whose portrait appears on page 307, being 
the Mary Magdalene. 
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Many of us who are passing familiar with 
the lineaments of the author of “Atalanta in 
Calydon^' to-day forget what a metamor- 
phosis forty summers have wrought in 
that once slen- 


der face and 
amongst those 
hyacin thine 
locks, and only 
recall it when 
we see such a 
portrait as this 
or that other, 
and perhaps 
more authentic, 
likeness label- 
led “Algernon 
Charles Swin- 
burne, Esq.,” 
painted by his 
friend Rossetti. 



Mere photo- 


MK. AI.(;KKN()N C. SWmHUKNE. 
From ft Photo, by Klhoft a* Pr//. 


graphs, it is to be feared, can never quite 
reproduce this long-lost aspect. The poet’s 
chin is certainly “idealized” out of recog- 
nition. It may be worth mentioning that the 

lawn in the fore- 



ground, once a 
denizen of 
Windsor Great 
Forest, had also 
sat to other 
f)ai liters and 
came to sit for 
many others, 
figuring also in 
o n e of t h e 
sketches of Sir 
k^dwin Land- 
seer. 

k'ew persons 
who have long 
looked upon 
and admired 



“MARY MAGDALENE AT THE DOOR OF SIMON." By D. G. ROSSETTI. 

(By permission of W. M. Rossetti, Esq.) 

WITH PORTRAITS OF TWO OF THE MODELS. 
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Millais’s ‘‘The 
Black Bruns 
wicker” have 
any idea that 
they are gazing 
upon a portrait 
of Charles Dick- 
ens’s daughter 
Kate, who is also 
known to fame, 

0 n h e r o w n 
account, as the 
painter, Mrs. C. 
K. Perugini. 
But, as we have 
already shown, 
Millais was fond 
of the fancy or 
subject portrait, 
w h i c h , i n h i s 
later years, at 
least, became 
very little ideal 
izcd, diffin'ing in 
this res[)ect from 
m a n y of his 
fellow - painters, 
such as Rossetti 
a n d J] u r n c • 
Jones. 1 1 i s 
well known that 
Holman Hunt 

1 )a in ted “ The 
Ij'ght of the 
World ” from his 
own features and 



was giving sit- 
tings to Millais 
that she first met 
her future hus- 
band in Millais’s 
studio ; and it 
was also about 
this period that 
her father, the 
great novelist, 
w^as himself sit- 
t i n g to the 
Frenchman, Ary 
Scheffer, for his 
portrait. I’he 
painful lack of 
rcsemi)^ance to 
the author at his 
best gave muc:h 
concern to his 
fam ily. “ T t 
dcH^sn’t look like 
me,” declared 
Dickens, laugh- 
ingly, “ but the 
worst of it is, I 
feel I am grow- 
ing to look more 
like /V every 
day!” Many 
critics have taken 
exception to the 
extraordinarily 
large head, com- 
pared with the 
face, of the 


person in the looking- 
glass, l)ut he siK’ceeded 
in idealizing it out of 
all recognition. 'Phe 
author of “The Goldcm 
Stairs,” and such 
painters as Mr. J. W. 
Waterhouse, R.A., also 
keep true to their own 
type of manhood and 
womanhood, however 
much they mav be in- 
fluenced by the model 
of the moment. 

But the painter* of 
“The Black Bruns- 
wicker,” on the other 
hand, as we have had 
frequent occasion to 
note, adhered strongly 
to the person ility of his 
sitter. It is said that it 
was while Miss Dickens 



“ Ihunswicker,” but w^e 
are assured by one who 
was well acquainted 
with the model that he 
was peculiar in this 
res|)ect, the peculiarity 
being accentuated by 
the manner of wearing 
the hair which was 
d la mode in the early 
“ .sixties.” 

It is often a curious 
study to observe the 
phases of any given 
model under the brush 
of half-a-dozen eminent 
painters. Each picture 
presents a fresh aspect 
of countenance and ex- 
pression. Sometimes it 
happens, hg^wever, that 
a model sits io a single 
painter, recurring again 
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and again in his canvases 
with such striking fidelity to 
life as to be instantly re- 
cognisable even by passing 
acquaintances. Such a 
model w^as Miss Dorothy 
Dene and her sister, Miss 
Hetty Dene, in most of the 
later pictures of Lord 
Leighton. As each new 
Academy exhibition came 
around there was a general 
curiosity to see in what new 
pose and attire the Dene 

sisters would be delineated, sig. anc.i£h>culauossi, \vh<ji*osed fok th 
I t is needless to enu- /-vom ai ancient bkiton below, ytuou. 

merate them all, but there is one Leighton’s style. 
Leighton painting, accessible to all : 



in the Royal Exchange, for 
which not only the Dene 
sisters sat (they are the 
two figures on the left), but 
which also brings in a male 
model, Angelo Colarossi, 
who may be seen in 
many other fiirnous pic- 
tures, including Millais’s 
“Boyhood of Raleigh.” 
Llu! painting we refer to 
is called “('ommerce 
Between the Ancient 
Britons and the J’hueni- 
t. cians,” and is an excel- 
lent ■ e\am])le of Lord 
Speaking of ‘‘d'he Boyhood 



* MISS HET1T DENE. 

l?nm a Photo, by Elli* A Watery. 

MODELS OF THE TWd WOMEN AT THE LEFT OF 
THE ADJOINING PICTURE. 


Portion of the Picture, “COMMERCE BETWEEN THE 
ANCIENT BRITONS AND THE PHOENICIANS.” 

By lord LEIGHTON, P.R.A. 
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of Raleigh,” which hangs in the Tate 
Qallery, we may mention, in passing, that 
che two lads to whom the foreign mariner, 
otherwise Colarossi, is telling tales of the 



1,A»Y ALMA- J AUK.M A, WHO !‘OSKI) l OR THK F.l. 

W^OMAN IN I’HK (iUICKTIN 

sea art? the painttir’s own sons, (ieorge and 
Iwert'lt Millais. 

Tt used to he an old praeti('e, almost 
anujunting to a. (onvention, amongst tht; 
[)ortrait-])ain(ers of a past age to introduce 
their sitters in the guise of aiK'ient heroes 
and heroines, saints, and eM'n of divinity 
itself. A grt)U]) ostensihly ])urporting to 
lx; A Roman Warrior Taking Leave of 
His Lamily ” might w(‘l] have ('arried as 
an alternative title, “ Joseph Brown, L'.stj., 
Mis. llrown', Mastta* and tlie Misses 
Brown.” Riihens and Van Dyck, for 
example, limned jiortraits of worthy 
burghers as Jewish worshipp(*rs (as in 
“ Aux Donatcairs ”), Roman and Sahim? 
princes, and mythological divinities. 

'J'liat [lortrayer of ant'ient Rome, Sir 
LawTence Ahiia 'radema, does not often 
introduce actual portraits into his can* 
vases, which makes one of his works, at 
least, of extraordinary interctst. For in 
this picture, to whii'h Sir Lawrence has 
given the title “'I'he Departure” (which 
is also known as “'The ( Greeting”), we 
find represented a uni(pie family group. 
The lady who is imprinting a kiss is Lady 
Alma-'radema. The child who is recciv 
ing the salute is Miss Alma-'l aderna, while 
in the features .of the adjacent marble 
bust may readily be tr.Jced tiKise of the 
painter himself. 

It is by no means uncommon for 
painters to introduce their own portraits 
into their canvases — the great Turner him- 
self did it upon occasion — but we doubt if 
there are many instanc'cs where the artist 
has converted liimself into a marble bust 
for the purposes of his composition. 

Vol, 4Q. 


This picture was painted for the well-known 
German novelist, Georg Ebers. On its exhi- 
bition there wx^re many who failed to see the 
point of the joke, one critic gravely remarking 
that “ if the bust were that of Marcus Aurelius, 
as w'as apparently the case, although the likeness 
w^as far from convincing, it was a proof of the 
painter’s profound study of Roman manners, 
bec'ause Cornelius Nt?])OS distinctly avers that, 
so great was the Emperor’s popularity, casts of 
Apollo and Mars were frequently displaced in 
Roman houses for bronze and marble present- 
ments of the F^mperor 1 ” 



‘ THE GREETING." IW SIR E. ALAI A-I ADEMA, R.A. 
(By permi.vsion of Franz Haufstaetjjjl.) 
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‘MERCY: ST. BARTHOLOMKWS DAY.” Hv SIR J. E. MILLAIS. 
(I»y jitrinissioii of \V. A. Mansell & Co.) 


We have not space for 
many more examples, but 
we must not omit one 
other Millais in the national 
collection — “ Mercy : St. 
Bartholomew’s Day.” The 
nun in this picture is the 
present well-known Mar- 
chioness of Granby. 

It is natural that, in the 
case of his pictures of chil- 
dren, there should be many 
claimants for the honour 
of having sat to Millais. 
One picture, ‘‘Cherry 
Ripe,” has given rise to 
considerable dispute in 
this way. We have received 
a letter from a reader of 
The Strand in Yorkshire, 



LADV URANRY, WHO SAT FOR THE FJOUKK OF 
THE NUN IN THE A HOVE PICTURE. 

Ifrxm a Photo, by ElluOt Pry. 


Stating that in a Mrs. Fell 
{/lee Pepper) he has found 
the original of “ Cherry 
Ripe,” and enclosing an 
excellent photograph of 
the lady. Then a pro- 
fessional model, Miss 
Blanche Barette, also puls 
in a claim. But there 
seems no doubt whatever 
that the little lady is really 
Miss Edie Rarnage, now 
Mme. Ossorio, and niece 
of the late Mr. Thomas, 
proprietor of the Graphic. 
But there has never been 
any question as to who is 
the original of three almost 
equally famous pictures, 
“ Cinderella,” “ Sweetest 
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Eyes Ever Seen,” and Caller Herrin*,” for 
the likeness is too striking to admit of doubt. 
This was Miss Beatrice Buckstone, daughter 
of the celebrated comedian, and now Mrs. 
Warren, to whom we are in- 
debted for the accompanying 
photograph. 

“ Caller Herrin* ” is indeed 
one of the finest examples of 
Millais’s brush. In this pic- 
ture he seemed to revert to 
his old pre-Raphaelite hand- 
ling, and he himself declared 
that not a little of his 
inspiration and enthusiasm 
was due to this youthful 
sitter. He used to say her 
beautiful eyes fascinated him, 
and when the time for the last 
sitting for each picture came 


he was wont to say, with that sweet smile of 
his, ‘‘ And now, remember, Miss Trissy, you 
are to sit to me again — and again — and 
again ! I believe you’ll make my fortune 
yet I ” This was Sir John’s 
joke, but there are many 
painters who really owe their 
success in art to the happy 
discovery of a charming 
model. I'he names of many 
such will come readily to the 
minds of our readers. 

One more picture and its 
model and we must con- 
clude. A few pages back we 
referred to a famous model to 
many painters, including 
Burne-Jones — Mrs. Keene. 
We sec her in Mr.Orchardson’s 
“ h’lotsam and Jetsam,” and 



MISS BKATRICE BUCKSTONE, THE 
MODEL FOR “ CALLER HEKKIN*.” 
Frmi a Photo, hff IF. <f: IK Uomxey. 
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we see her again also in the painting en- 
titled “A Hundred Years Ago,” where the 
likeness is even more vivid. 

Mrs. Keene had a considerable personality, 
which she has in great measure transmitted 
to her daughter. Miss Bessie Keene, who 
likewise figures in many of the subject-paint- 
ings which we have seen re- 
cently on the walls of Burling- 
ton House. A good model is 
a rarity ; when she happens to 
be a member of the painter’s 
own family he may be ac- 
counted lucky indeed. The 
story is related of one great 
artist, who is still amongst us, 
that wlien a fellow > Acade- 
mician said to him, “Where 
do you get hold of your i)r(lty 
girls nowadays ? Twenty years 
ago you painted your wife in 
every picture, but you can’t 
goon.” “Why not?” was 


the reply. “Well, my dear fellow, isn’t she 

rather — ahem ” ‘‘ Rather old ? Not 

to 

A propos of Mr. Orchardson, many admirers 
of this painter may be interested to know that 
in his diploma picture at Burlington House, 
“The North Foreland,” the young damsel is 
Miss Orchardson. 

'rhere are many more ex- 
amples of pictures by famous 
modern artists in which it 
would be quite possible for us 
to trace the originals ; and 
some of those who visit the 
next Academy exhibition will 
take |')erhaps greater t)leasure 
in- going behind the scenes 
of Picture - land and detect- 
ing the likenesses of their 
friends and accjuaintances 
rather than the intrinsic merits 
of the master[)ieces which may 
adorn the walls. 



MWS. KKKNli, THE 

I'lCl'UKE IIEI.OW. 

Fmn (t l*koto. hu Mrn. Cameron. 



‘A HUNDKED YKAKS AGO.' 


Uy W. (,). ORCHARDSON, R.A. 
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■S l RS. INORKY was called the 
[ “New Woman poet — she 
' cleverly created around her a 
subtle air of enchantment. 

% Nothing commonplace en- 
tered her life-scheme ; she had 
been born a ])oet, and would live and die a 
poet, in a delicious dream-world of her own 
fine imagination. 

It was no small matter to be a genius, 
even with the assistance of a rustic cottage 
furnished by Liberty, a garden “ all a-growing 
and a-blowing,” and a new book of j)oems in 
the Press. 

She guarded her .soul rigorously from all 
that was sordid -md unlovely, thanking Heaven 
that her child was beautiful, a little girl fresh 
and spark! ir.g a .a dew-drop at dawn. 

“ Iris is your living pjoem ! ” an enthusiastic 
admirer once exclaimed. 


By 

Win. r RED 

(hCAHAM. 


singing of birds, the scent of roses, 

‘ Mrs. Ingrey painted word-pictures 

L of forcible originality. She had 
something fresh and un.said to say 
of all these things ; a single phrase 
c.oiild become a miracle of descrip- 
tive power, an expression of tem- 
])erament, passionately emotional, 
almost startlingly alive. 

“ Mother ! ()h, mother ! 

A childish voice broke upon her muse, and 
Iris stood before her on the sunny patli, a 
small, tremulously sensitive strip of humanity. 

Mrs. Ingrey drew the child to her, laying a 
cool hand on the flushed cheek. 

“ Why are you so excited. Iris ? ” she 
asked. 

“ There— there’s a new baby ! ” gasped the 
little girl, pointing with eager fingers as it 
seemed to a pansy liorder. 

Mrs. Ingrey looked round startled. 

“ Where ? ” she queried. 

“ In Roders' cottage. I’ve seen it, mother ; 
such a very, very small baby, but quite alive ! 
Mrs. Ruder is keeping it with her in bed.” 
Mrs, Ingrey shuddered slightly. 

“ A baby in that dirty little hovel ! ” she 
exclaimed. “ How sad ! I suppose the 
window was shut ; they never let in a breath 
of air.” 

“It was very hot,” Iris acknowledged, “ but 


The idea pleased the mother well — in- 
voluntarily she sc'Ught to mould the child 
into a reflection of herself, teaching her 
“ Art ” as a religion, and holding up. medi- 
ocrity as a siii. 

It was summer, the garden blazed with 
flowers, and to the buzzing of insects, the 


they were not at all sad. Perhaps a person 
is quite as hapj)y with the window shut when 
there is something very special to think about. 
Mrs. Roder had a friend with her, and Mr. 
Roder was there too, but he was just going 
out to work. I asked him what he would 
name the baby, and he said * plain h Evelyn,’ 
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The baby 7vas plain, mother, but it might get 
better looking ! Don’t you think you could 
ask him to call it ‘ pretty Evelyn ’ instead ? ” 

“ You silly child ! ” laughed Mrs. Ingrey ; 
‘‘he only meant they were not giving the 
creature any other names. Poor ‘plain 
h’Evelyn ’ ! She w^on’t have much chance 
of becoming beautiful in that squalid place. 
I really can’t call and congratulate them, the 
atmosphere makes me ill.” 

Mrs. Ingrey glanced contemptuously at 
the wretched little labourer’s cottage, divided 
only by a narrow strip of road from her own 
glorified dwelling. She saw only the dirt and 
ugliness, but those mystical childish eyes had 
looked farther. 

'i'he wonder of life kindled that flush of 
excitement on the cheeks of the little girl, 
whose quivering lips had touched “plain 
h’ Evelyn’s ” brow. The poetry of a new-born 
soul, which the child-soul could appreciate 
without knowing why, escaped the full-grown 
poetess. Mrs. Ingrey’s thoughts were busy 
with a far weightier matter. 

“ 1 am expecting a gentleman this after- 
noon,” she told Iris. “ He is coming to 
interview me. He represents a very im- 
portant paper, so I want everything to look 
as charming as possible. I have desired 
Elizabeth to dress you in your quaint long 
white silk frock, the one that was copied 
from an old picture. After he has been here 
a little while you might stray in through the 
veranda window, leading Opal by a blue 
ribbon. He is being washed this morning 
for the occasion, so will be beautifully fluffy. 
Opal is always a success with interviewers, 
otherwise he is a horrid little dog ! I want 
you to make an impression, as that recent 
photograph in which we are taken together 
is the only good one of me — unpublished. I 
shall offer it to Mr. Fawcett, and then you 
will be mentioned in the paper-— the same as 
Opal.” 

Iris hardly listened. Her ears heard, but 
her mind had travelled back to that interest- 
ing bedside in the labourer’s home, where a 
little living jewel, the bud of a wayside flower, 
blossomed faintly in a vitiated atmosphere. 
Iris instinctively understood what it meant to 
those simple people, the birth of their first 
child. She had seen the stolid pride on the 
face of the grimy man, had caught the touch 
of divinity in the eyes of the newdy-made 
mother, that maternal radiance which all the 
poetry in the universe could never aptly 
express. 

“ Elizabeth will curl your hair,” continued 
Mrs, Ingrey, glancing with pride at the sunny 


locks. “ I want you to be dressed in good 
time. Wear your little white shoes, oh I and 
the white chiffon hat.” 

Iris nodded assent. 

“ What are you writing ? ” she asked, nest- 
ling near her mother and glancing over a 
pencilled page. 

“ A poem on the beauty of rain, darling. 
It is one of Nature’s most poetical moods, 
when througli the summer day we are 
suddenly surprised by a weeping web of 
silver rain. The tumbled green of the wet 
trees welcomes these soft grey tears, then all 
in a moment the sun will break out again — 
perhaps in a flame like flush, perhaps in 
quivering amber — and the crystal drops are 
aglow with unexpected kisses.” 

“ You once wrote some verses called 
‘ The Birth of the Rose,’ ” said Iris. “ Oh ! 
and you read me a piece about- about ‘ The 
Birth of the Opal,’ by somebody else. 
Couldn’t YOU write just a very little one on 
‘ The Birth of Plain h’Evelyn ’ ? ” 

Mrs. Ingrey laughed aloud. 

“No, I am afraid she would not inspire 
me!” 

Iris sighed as she wandered among the 
flowers, \aguely astonished that mother did 
not w^ant to see the odd small thing over the 
way, and a little sorry there was not to be a 
poem on the arrival in this bright world of 
“plain h’ICvelyh.” 

Iris had been adorned in the bravery of 
her white picture costume. It seemed rather 
silly that, because a child in a ])ainting wore 
tiresome long skirts to her ankles, real live 
children should have to follow suit. 'Phe 
large, floppy chiffon hat felt cool and shady ; 
she liked the soft round bunch of pale blue 
silk that sat in the frills with such comfortable 
composure. 

Opal, a rather peevish white Pomeranian, 
had just been released from durance vile, and 
was entrusted to the care of Iris, who held 
him fast by his blue ribbon chain. 

He certainly looked exceedingly lovely, 
with his snow-white coat glossy from recent 
combing and washing, a monstrous bow 
fastened to his collar matching the chou in 
Iris’s hat, and a tinkling silver bell. 

Iris gazed at him with genuinely admiring 
eyes. 

“ Mother would say you pay for dressing,” 
she told him, as she stroked his silky hair, 
“which means you look very much better 
when you are smartened up ! ” 

She tinkled his bell gleefully, and Opal 
in return tried to lick her face, one of his 



PLAIN EVELYN: 


little practices to which Mrs. Ingrey particu- 
larly objected. 

“ We are to stay here quietly in the garden 
till Mr. Fawcett arrives,” Iris continued, 
speaking as if the dog understood. “ Mother 
is in the drawing-room playing the piano.” 

She wandered to the cjuaint gateway arched 
with roses that led to the white road. Opal 
stood on his hind legs with his paws on the 
gate, and commenced panting. He always 
l)anted if he thought there was a possibility 
of escaping into the road. 

Iris’s blue eyes travelled to the humble 
cottiige. She could see the 
windows were still closed, and 
a thread of feathery blue smoke 
crept from the chimney heaven- 

“ I wonder,” she whispered, 

“if ‘])lain h’Evelyn’ would like ^ ^ 

very much to see you, (>pal--- % 

wilii your beautiful ^ s 

l)ell and ribbons? I ' 

k.iow Mrs. Roder 

loves dogs, because \ * 

she did not mind ‘ 

when you chivvied her ^ j 

cat one day and drank jX 

the poor thing s milk, 

‘ pretty dear,’ and said 
she lioped we would 
call again.” M 

Opal seemed beg j lj\ \ 

ging to pay his early // |\1 

respet:ts to the new k \ U 

arrival at Koders’ cot- f \ 

tage, for he pressed /I I \ 

his paws to the bars of I \ I 

the gate and barked ^ f 
violently. J 

“We’ll just slip over — Y" 

for a few minutes,” — ^ 

murmured Iris. “1 
think it will please 

‘ plain h’Eveiyn.^ 1 everythinu’s the Mi 

have seen very small 

babies in perambulators playing with dogs, 
and perhajv she* will have grown a little by 
now. Slie was half asleep this morning.” 

Fhc white dog aiid the white child 
scampered acioss the road. Iris knocked at 
the door, with a cheerful “ May I come in?” 

The friend who had been with Mrs. Roder 
that same morning opened to the summons. 
She was a pale-faced woman, and now her 
eyes were red with weeping. 

“Is anything the matter?” asked the 
childish voice, anxiously. 




EVERYTHlNtiS THE MATTER! 


“ Everything’s the matter I ” came in reply, 
“ The h’infant is took dreadful ill with con- 
vulsions, and the poor mother’s nearly out of 
her mind I I’ve no one to send to fetch the 
doctor ; Roder’s at work and knows nothing 1 
I dursn’t go ; the place can’t be left. Fm just 
at my wit’s end to think how we are to get at 
Dr. Cross ! ” 

For a moment Iris felt staggered. She 
was conscious of a great thumping at her 
heart. She had returned to the cottage in 
such a glad holiday spirit, now she forgot 
Oj)al and his decoration.s, remembering only 
that Evelyn - “plain 

jipf h’ Evelyn ” w-as trem- 

' ^ bling on the* brink of 

^ thegmve. 

Iris felt suddenly 
old — for responsibility 
seemed to have fallen 
v with a great weight 
upon her youthful 
shoulders. She must, 
of course, help- -must 
what she could in 
(■ ^bi** unexpected emer- 

Very pretty and 
^ ^ JiV ‘ troubled she looked 

It Vd> paused to con- 

fhe sunlit 

\ doorw'ay. 

■ W] “ 1 know,” she said, 

7 ' with a reassuring 

M squeeze of her little 

t ^ hand on the pale-faced 

^ J w’oman’s skinny arm. 

Cross, and — and — I’ll 
run all the way. Tell 
^ Mrs. Roder not to 

worry, he will be here 

** 

gasped the woman; 
iter! CAME IK reply.’ “a little lady like 

you can’t go all that 
way alone, and in them fine clothes I 
It’s two miles or more. Ain’t you 




CAME IK reply. 


way alone, and in them fine clothes I 
It’s two miles or more. Ain’t you 
frightened ? ” 

Iris did not wait to answer the question. 
She thought of herself only as a messenger 
whose speed might .save “ plain h’ Evelyn’s ” 
life. She vanished down the road, running 
as fast as those little feet in the soft, white 
shoes could carry her, Opal jbounding and 
barking at her heels. 

She had in her haste dropped the blue 
ribbon by which she previously led him, and 
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it swept the dust, which rose in a grey cloud 
round the breathless runners. 

She did not notice as she pressed on- 
wards that over the sunny afternoon a dark 
thundercloud gathered, merely fancying the 
day seemed darker since the bad news. There 
was something maternal in the sudden terror 
that entered the child’s heart when she heard 
those words, ‘‘ Everything’s the mailer ! To 
the simple cottagers over the way “plain 
h’Evelyn ” was everything, a light and a 
joy in their humdrum world, not a being to 
be ridiculed even by the dainty and refined, 
but a beautiful new-born soul, demanding 
reverence and love. 

Presently Iris slackened her pace, for 
rolling nearer till it broke almost overhead, 
thundered a great clap of Heaven’s artillery. 
She only paused a moment to put up her 
little hands tocher ears and murmur soothing 
words to Opal, conscious of his terror with 
an almost painful sensitiveness. She noted 
the woful drooping of his tail, the fear in 
those expressive dog eyes. 

“ We mustn’t mind the thunder or the 
rain,” she said, as the heavy dro])s com 
menced to fall. “If we sheltered ‘plain 
h’Evelyn ’ might die ; then, Opal, you and 1 
would have killed her ! ” 

A blinding storm lashed the country, the 
very earth seemed trembling under 
its boisterous visitation, but the un- 
sheltered child in her drenched white 
frock heeded neither the hailstones 
nor lightning flash. The glory of 
a mission kept her company upon 
that pilgrimage against fierce ele- 
ments. All things temporal, the 
discomfort of dripping garments 
which clung to the small figure, the 
fatigue of tired feet in sopping shoes, 
faded under a sense of warm f)ity 
and rich human love. Yet the way 
was cruelly long, and sometimes the 
eager feet would flag from very faint- 
ness, only to meet with hot abuse 
from the willing spirit guiding them. 

“ This will never do ; you are not 
running fast enough,” she would say 
to herself, severely. “Why, the 
village isn’t in sight yet ; you must 
be a slow-coach, Iris ! ” 

But at last the welcome vision of 
distant houses broke through the 
^loom of the darkened day, looking 
weird beneath the orange of a still 
threatening sky. 

It was a pitiable little spectacle 
which presented itself on Dr. Cross’s 
I 


doorstep— a child, who had once been white, 
sadly forlorn in soiled, unlovely garments. The 
big chiffon hat, having utterly collapsed under 
the violence of the storm, hung about her 
face in the grim tragedy of early destruction. 
Opal, no longer a soft, fluffy object of admir- 
ation, covered the steps with marks of muddy 
paws. His white coat suffered with Iris’s 
picture costume ; both child and dog had 
sacrificed beauty in the cause of humanity, 
without a thought or regret for the vanities 
of the world. 

Dr. Cross’s trap was at the door. He 
answered little Miss Ingrey’s summons 
himself. 

“ Cood gracious ! ” he exclaimed. “ What 
on earth are you doing out of doors on such 
a day, and wet to the skin, too?” 

In quick, anxious accents Iris told her 
.story. She did not ask if Dr. Cross would 
come ; she just dragged him to the carriage 
with a pair of eager hands. 

“ But, my dear,” he protestt.'d, “ 1 have a 
patient I must .see first in another direction. 
You may tell Mrs. Roder 1 will lose no time 
in calling on my return.” 



SH£ JUST UHAGCED HIM TO THU CARRIAQS WITH A |>A(U OP UAGUR HANPS.' 
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Tears started to the wide, blue, childish 
eyes, raised to his in pleading indignation. 

“ Will your other patient die ? ” she asked, 

** I hope not, It^s old Mr. Marcus, at the 
Hall." 

“ He's lived a long time,” added Iris, pen- 
sively, ‘‘and poor ‘plain h'Evelyn' (that’s 
what Roder calls her) has only just begun to 
live ! She is much, much more important 
than Mr. Marcus. Oh, dear, darling Dr. 
Cross, please go first to the cottage ; they 
are so frightened and lonely there." 

She clung to him in a paroxysm of 
entreaty, and her intensity had its effect on 
the supine man. 

“Very well, have it your own way," he 
said, good-naturedly. “ I will drive you back 
at the same time. Wrap yourself round in 
the rug." 

“ Thank you very much," answered the 
child, taking Opal in her arms and lifting him 
into the doctor’s trap. They were both so 
wet and mud-besmeared that it made little 
difference to the picture frock whether Opal 
nestled on her knee or lay at her feet with 
his nose on the tiny .sandalled .shoes. 

As they drove quickly along the road 
which had seemed so interminable, Iris di.s- 
cussed “ convulsions ” with the doctor in her 
wise little way, asking him to make “plain 
h’Evelyn " his special care, because the 
Roders had never had a baby before. 

He listened to the child’s conversation 
with something of amusement in his eyes, 
yet at the same time the prosaic parish 
doctor felt conscious of a lump in his throat. 
The human kindness of this little creature 
came like a ray of sunlight in his day of toil. 
Her large-hearted sympathy touched some 
chord in his nature and made music — .soft, 
spiritual, unearthly — which men of business 
seldom hear. 

“Don’t worry," he said, as he put her 
down at the gate of Mrs. Ingrey’s glorified 
cottage. “ I will do all I can." 

Iris’s quick look of gratitude thanked him 
more eloquently than words. 

^ “ Come, Opal," she cried, running up the 
garden path, “ I am afraid we shall be a little 
late for Mr. Eawcett. This way. Opal ; 
mother said we were to come in by the 
veranda. She won’t mind us being wet, 
because she loves the rain. She was writing 
a poem about it this morning." 

‘‘ Half the charm of summer lies in these 
swift and beautiful showers,” Mrs. Ingrey was 
saying, when a siiiall shadow fell across the 
rose-tinted tmrtains. 

She looked up startled. There before her 
Vot 


stodcl Iris and the jubilantly dirty Opal, tliie 
latter bounding up to Mr. Fawcett with mud- 
besmeared paws, the former shaking back 
her limp, damp hair, which, from contact 
with the storm, hung like rats’ tails about 
her harassed little face. 

A look of horror mingling with anger in 
her mother’s eyes struck Iris like a blow. 
All in a moment she realized she had 
wounded her dear one at home. She never 
quite remembered what was said. She knew 
Mrs. Ingrey hustled her and Opal out of the 
room with some shocked exclamations, and 
closed the door on them with such decided 
disapproval that it was impossible to explain 
about the doctor and “ plain h’Evelyn." 

Twilight gathered, but still no sign from 
her mother, and Iris stayed sorro»vfully in 
the nursery, busy with her own troubled 
thoughts. 

“ What is happening downstairs ? ’’ she 
asked, when a young nursemaid, Anna, came 
to put her to bed. 

“ Mr. Ingrey returned from London before 
Mr. Fawcett had left," she replied, “and 
now he’s been asked to stay for an early 
dinner, and the carriage is ordered to take 
him back at nine. They are dining in the 
veranda, as it has come out so fine again." 

Anna was brushing the child’s hair, which 
glistened like gold now in the fading light. 

“ Did you remember to go to the Roders’ 
for me ? ” asked Iris. 

“ Yes, miss. I’he baby is much better — 
all owing to Dr. Cross going there so quickly. 
If it hadn’t been for him arriving just when 
he did, they say it would have died in 
another convulsion. Now he thinks the 
worst is over. Mrs. Roder was wonderfully 
cheerful." 

Iris lieaved a sigh of relief. 

“ rhe worst of it is," she added, “ I’ve 
disappointed mother, but, oh ! I am so glad 
‘ plain h’Evelyn ’ will live 1 " 

Iris went to the open window and leant 
out. 

“Anna," she said, “don’t those white 
lilies smell nice ! Some are taller than me. 

I picked a large bunch this morning for the 
nursery ; mother says I must always have 
flowers there, because they keep little girls 
good.” 

The lily border sent up its odours with 
delicious luxuriousness from below. 

“ Come, Miss Iris, it’s time you were in 
bed." 

The unpoetical Anna tucked her up and 
hurried away, laughing at the idtSa of flowera> 
having aiiy effect on the moral character. 
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Iris waited till the heavy footfalls died away, 
then she sprang out of bed, and shook free 
the hair Anna had fastened in a neat plait, 

A sudden idea had come to the child’s 
mind when the scent of the lilies stole 
through her window. 

Swiftly she took from the high green vase 
on the nursery table all those fair lilies 
gathered earlier in the day- stealing bare- 
footed down the winding staircase in her 
white frilled nightgown. 

She could hear voices on the veranda 
— to her intense delight she caught the 
sound of Mrs. Ingrey’s musical laugh. 
With noiseless steps she strayed like a 
moonbeam through the long French win- 
dow, and, pausing, looked straight at Mr. 
Fawcett, who was 


tell my readers,” he said, as he thanked and 
kissed Iris, “The maiden of the lilies— I 
shall not forget ! ” 

When late at night Mrs. Ingrey stole 
upstairs to kiss her child, she found Iris 
still awake, waiting to tell her the story of the 
afternoon. 

As she listened to the simple, childish 
explanation, her eyes filled with tears. 

“ You were right, little one,” she whis- 


seated beside 
her mother. 




iw 
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‘this stranger gazed admiringly at the beautiful child. 


“ I thought you might like some flowers to 
take back to London,” she said, with her pretty 
smile, extending the bouquet of Madonna 
lilies to the stranger across the a/ fresco 
dining-table. 

A look of pride and pleasure at the grace- 
ful action leapt to Mrs. Ingrey’s eyes ; the 
stranger gazed admiringly at the beautiful 
child. 

“ This will make a pretty little incident to 


pered. ‘‘Do you 
know you have taught 
me a lesson? I was 
thinking only of seif, 
of the shows and .shams 
of life, while you had 
ri f y'" the real matters at 

heart. 'Fhe least im- 
portant soul is of 
greater moment than all the poems 
uLD. in the world. You found a poem 
I missed ! ‘ Plain h’Evelyn,’ with 

her mysterious future destiny, may have some 
day to thank you, Iris, for the strange joy 
and sorrow of human life. I will go and 
see her to-morrow - we will go together, 
you and I ! ” 

Iris smiled as she nestled down among her 
pillows. 

“ That ivill be nice ! ” she murmured, 
sleepily, as night’s heavy lids closed her tired 
eyes. 



Off the Track in London. 

fiv George R. Sims. 


VL-~-ROUND HACKNEY WICK. 



E have driven across I.ondon 
from the great green park of 
the north - west, through the 
clamour and clatter of the 
crowded city at its busiest 
hour. We have l)een com- 


forted after the miles of din and dust by the 
peace and beauty of Vii:toria Park, and 
thence by a zig/ag route not to be recom- 
mended to the “ stranger in these parts ” we 
have arrived at Hac'kney Wick. 

In the Wick are grcNit factories emj)loying 
thousands of women workers, and in the 
Wick there is an area of poverty that sends 
S(!ores of baref(.)oted children to the Hoard 


school and supjjlies Hackney Marshes with 
its “boy brigands.” 

When you stand on the Marshes and look 
out over the scene, a curious blend of 


greenery and grimness, of countryside and 
cinder heay), the first things that will attract 
your attention are the quaint and yiicturesque 
houses that seem here and there to em- 


pha.size the “ lone- 


someness ” of the 


great dust -shoot which makes a range ot 
small black hills has doubtless yjiused on 
the deeds of the immortal local villain 
and wondered if a pony or a cart-horse 
from the neighbouring “farm” might be 
available to do duty as Black Bess in a 
moonlight gallof). 

Farther afield is a pretty white house with 
trees round it, which is yiointed out as the 
honu‘ of Izaak Walton, and in the distance is 
the green fringe of ICyiyiing Forest. 

Here Middlesex ends and Essex begins, 
and a crowded poverty area is the dingy hem 
uyion the green garment of the country. 

'Phat he is off the beaten track the 
Londoner realizes direc tly he enters the old 
farmyard, now used as stabling by a firm of 
contractors at work on the Marsh, and finds 
fowls and ducks running about, and sees 
mushrooms fresh gathered near at hand, 
laid out upon the window-sill of the 
farmhouse. 

And a stone^s throw away is the vast rubbish 


land. 

Yonder is a 
farmhouse; far 
away at the end 
of a rough, muddy 
road is a tavern, 
and near it an 
imyirovised toll- 
gate standing on 
‘‘No Man’s 
Land,” and run 
by the man who 
made the roadway 
possible because 
three jiarishes re- 
pudiated the pro- 
perty. It is on 
this spot that 
dwelt in the days 
of old the famous, 
or rather infam^ 
ous, Dick Tufpin, 
and many , a small 
boy sleepirig out 
o’ nights in a cave 
burrowed in the 



‘'the EK(GAND.s' lair." 
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heap, until quite lately the camping-ground 
of the ‘‘wild boys of London.” 

They did no great harm, these “ boy 
brigands.” They were practically homeless, 
and here they assembled, poor little friend- 
less, famishing vagabonds. 

There was great astonishment when a year 
or two ago the capture of a band was 
reported in the daily Press. They were 
found in their cave, sitting round a fire and 
surrounded by empty sardine boxes and 
lobster cans. Some of them had lived there 
for weeks, others had recently joined the 
gang. All were 
ragged and pen- 
niless, and had 
family histories 
of the “ vivid ” 
or pathetic order. 

My colleague 
has sketched 
“ the brigands' 
lair ” in which 
the homeless 
boys had their 
little romance, 
and the boys 
depicted therein 
are drawn from 
life in their 
habit as they are 
to the present 
moment. 

d" h e r e are 
scores of these 
boys still about 
the Wick, but, 
though they 
haunt the Mar- 
.shes in the day- 
time and gather 
in little group.s 
about their be- 
loved du.st-shoot, 
the vigilance of 
the authorities 
prevents them making it a borne by night. 

And soon the rubbish heap itself will have 
lost its glories. 1’he County ("ouncil is at 
work levelling and improving the Marsh. 
It will be laid out and modernized and made 
as prim and respectable as Hackney Downs, 
on which are iron railings and gravel paths, 
and notice-boards with all the rules and 
tegulations in which the heart of the County 
Council delights. 

The .. brigands themselves — though they 
still linger on, tattered and unkempt, and go 
daily to the Board school in a makeshift for 


clothing which would have rejoiced George 
Cruikshank — are doomed. 

The State is stepping in and taking charge 
of the children of neglectful or vicious 
parents, and the children of the State come 
from the workhouse homes in neat little suits, 
white collars, and trim boots, and look like 
little gentleman and ladies who have been 
'ient by mistake to the Hoard school. 

We have looked upon a scene of idleness 
and squalid romance on the Wick ; let - us 
turn to one of industry and happy reality, 
d'he bell of the great sweet factory of 
“ C I a r n i c o s ” 
rings out. It is 
one o'clock. A 
moment ago the 
street leading to 
the factory was 
deserted. Sud- 
denly a broad . 
stream of human- 
ity pours out and 
fills it. There 
are two thousand 
hands employed 
by the firm. The 
majority of them 
are women and 
girls. 'Fhe few 
male workers 
form but a nar- 
row rivulet to 
one side of the 
street; the 
brigh t-bloused 
girls make a 
stream of colour 
on the other. 

Neatly dressed 
and pleasant- 
looking are the 
girls, and many 
of them a r e 
pretty. Their 
light blouses and 
white aprons give the blazing street a note of 
summer coolness. Some of them have hats, 
but a large number who are going to their 
own dining-hall opposite the works are bare- 
headed. If they were darker and had a 
flower in their hair I should fancy that I was 
once again watching the cigarette girls troop 
out from the great tobacco factory of Seville. 

But most of the girls are fair, and their 
hair is arranged after the latest London 
method, though one or two are still in “pins,” 
evidently reserving the glory of the coiffure 
for the hours of evening leisure in the family 
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circle, or for the pleasant ramble in the 
greener Hackney after tea. The dominant 
note of the crowd of workers is an air of 
comfort and well-to-doness, and this is 
probably accounted for by the fact that this 
well-known firm gives to all its workers a 
share of the profits in the shape of a bonus. 

Clarnicos have their own fire brigade, their 
own band, and their own choral society. 
Every girl who has been five years with the 
firm gets a dowry of five pounds wlien she 
marries, and this 
year the employes 
look eleven and 
a half weeks’ 
wages by way of 
bonus. It is no 
wonder that the 
stream of work- 
ing humanity 
pouring out into 
tlie sunsliine for 
tlie midday meal 
is a. smiling one. 

Statistics tell 
us that Hackney 
is the one dis- 
trict of I.ondon 
in which the tin 
married women 
exceed in num- 
ber the unmar- 
rit.'d men. This 

due to the fact 
that the women 
wage-earners are 
in a great ma 
jority. 

When later on 
we take a stroll 
on Sunday even 
i n g in Mare 
Street we shall 
see plenty of 
evidence that 
the girl workers in Hackney are far in 
excess of the men WH)rkers. 

Mare Street itself is not ‘‘off the track,” 
but lying around it are spots of old-world 
romance that arc rarely visited by non- 
residents. Tlie street itsell' is dominated by 
the famous old tower in Hackney ('’hurch- 
yard — a grey relic of the past that seems as 
out of place among the gay shops, the 
passing tramcars, and the lively bustle of 
modern Hackney as Noah’s Ark would be 
among the ironclads during a grand naval 
review at Spithead. 

I don’t think the ordinary Hackney man 


notices the tower or gives it much thought 
as he hurries by. He has grown so accus* 
tonied to it that it fails to set him pondering. 

Sir Walter Besant, when he was writing 
his delightful books on London, came upon 
the tower suddenly, and it held him spell- 
bound. Few Londoners know^ anything 
about it. Americans who scour Europe for 
antiquities and grey ruins are never taken to 
Hackney to see one of the most remarkable 
relics of the past in the capital of the British 

Empire. 

The manor of 
Hackney be- 
longed for nearly 
two hundred 
years to the 
Knights Temp- 
lars and passed 
to the Knights 
Hospi tal ler s. 
Beneath this old 
grey tower lie the 
bones of both 
'remplars and 
Hospitallers. 
'Fhere they rest, 
their glory past, 
their deeds for- 
gotten, their 
names unknowm, 
and the trains 
thunder past 
over the railway 
bridge that spans 
the street. The 
dust of the 
T e m p 1 a r s — 
whose Order was 
founded by King 
John of Jerusa- 
lem in the twelfth 
century — may 
be shaken by 
the train that 
dashes past the old tower, bearing the 
alien [ews of the London (jhetto to the 
con(|iicsl and occuiialion of the outlying 
districts. 

You imss through the churchyard, green 
and Icafv and vast, and you come to quiet, 
eighleenth century Sutton Place, or you take 
your way farther and find yourself in High 
Street, Homerton, with wonderful old houses, 
many of them the lordly mansions of the 
past. The old manor house still stands. It 
is now the property of the London School 
Board, and within its ancient**'’ walls the 
children of the poor who cannot compete 
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with their more intelligent companions are 
“ specially instructed.'' 

Hereabouts you seem not only “off the 
track," but at times “out of the century," and 
you feel that you are trespassing upon the 
ground of the antiquarian in your search for 
features of the Ix)ndon life of to-day. 

You are wandering into old-world Hackney, 
and disturbing the' shades of Jane Shore, of 
Darnley, and of Sir Walter Raleigh. The 
houses, even as they stand now, have “ early 
eighteenth century ” writ large uy)on them, 
and as we look at them we are living again 
in a long-forgotten day when, according to 
an old Guide to London published in 1761, 
Hackney was “ a village in Middlesex on the 
north-east side of London, inhabited by such 
numbers of merchants and wealthy |)ersons 
that it is said there arc near an hundred 
gentlemen’s coaches kept.” 

The gentry and the coaches have departed 
from at least this portion of Hackney, and 
the poor (^f our (Towded London have 
streamed into the old quarters of the rich. 
The old mansion is now let out in floors, and 
in some cases in single rooms ; the little 
general dealer displays his goods in the windows 
of a house that was the abode of a merchant 
prince, and in the garden that c^nce boasted 
a carriage drive to the front door you may 
see unpicturescjue heay^s of old iron, the 
lumber of the cart and van builder, or the 
grimy paraphernalia of a blacksmith’s yard. 

It is in Homerton and the Wick that most 
of the poverty of Hackney is to be found. 
Here there are large numbers of industrious, 
decent people living practically on the verge 
of starvation. Tn good times they can keej) 
on' the right side. But when the bad times 
come and work is slack tliey are over the 
border-line directly. 

In the great Board school in Windsor 
Road, in the heart of the Wick, I found some 
of the children shoeless and in rags. Every 
effort is made to find boots for all, but the 
demand is always in excess of the supply. 
But barefooted and ragged among the better 
dressed and better fed, recalling to one’s 
mind the mud-cabin scholars of the old 
' hedgerow schoolmasters of Ireland, these lads 
make a good fight of it. They strive hard to 
get their names on some of the rolls of 
hbnour exhibited in the drill-hall to en- 
courage the spirit of emulation. I’hey are 
not . the children of criniinal or vicious 
pi^epts, but of unfortunate ones. Their 
standard of comfort is low. In their dinner- 
hohr they forget about being hungry or dine 
on fresh air in Victoria Park or on the Marsh, 


and they look forward contentedly to Sunday 
as the day on which they have “ pieces " for 
dinner. 

Mr. Swift, the head master of Windsor 
Road School, kindly allowed me to interview 
a number of the boys whose appearance pro- 
claimed them members of the poorest class 
in the Wick, and, though none of them got 
meat of any kind on the week-day, all, with- 
out exce}:)tion, had “ pieces " on Sunday. 
But, in .spite of the fact that six days out of 
the seven nr e /ours maigres, these lads are as 
keenly interested in the prowess of the school 
cricket elevens and football teams as any of 
their more fortunate class-mates. 

In the dinner-hour we met two of them, 
barefooted and ragged, making their way to 
the Marsh. One of them had a battered 
w^otxlen ball that he had prol)ably found on 
the dust-shoot, and the other had a piece of 
splintered wood torn from an old packing- 
case. They were going to spend their 
dinner-time in a performance w'hich at 
Lord’s is called “ practising at the nets." 

I'he poverty of a i)ortion of the \Vick is a 
poverty by itsell. There is a class living on 
the edge of the Marsh that seems to have 
been unloaded there like the dust and the 
cinders. It has been pushed out from the 
centre to the edge, and has stopped there 
because beyond is only a waste space. 

As slum after slum is sw'allowed up by the 
building of factories or by local improvements 
the people are thrust out towards the Marsh, 
on which is the dust-shoot, and Ijeyond 
which is “ No Man’s Land." The slums 
behind Mare Street are feeling the push of 
local improvements. Mare Street itself, that 
long and w^onderful thoroughfare, is l^eing 
Hausmannized. One side of it is already 
half dowm, and the bricks and mortar rattle in 
ceasele.ss showers on the protecting boarding 
as the house breakers ply the pickaxe merrily. 
Mare Street was the old village street of 
Hackney, and is therefore winding, narrow, 
straggling, and ungainly. Only a single line 
of trams can run through it. Now it is to be 
widened, and the widening is to be carried 
out through its entire length, giving North- 
East London a broad outlet into the country 
7^0 Mare Street, Clapton Road, and the Lea 
Bridge Road. 

The idea is excellent, but there must be a 
large amount of further dishousing , in the 
poor property lying immediately behind the 
line of improvement, and the dishoused will 
presumably have to crowd into another area. 

Mare Street is famous for its “ Monkeys' 
Parade." On Sunday evening it is packed 
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from end to end with promenaders. It is 
the predominance of the boy and girl element 
that has given it a reputation for the 
“ monkey business. 

It is only the stranger who finds himself 
“off the track” on Sunday evenings in 
Hackney if he seeks to study the distin- 
guishing note of the district. The principal 
resorts are naturally, to the masses of 
Hackney themselves, the beaten track. 

On Hackney Downs the promenaders are 
eminently respectable and subdued. The 
middle-aged husband and wife walk leisurely 
along the railed-off paths, or sit silently 
side by side on the rustic seats. Young 
married couples take the air, and if there is 
a baby of the party it is generally the Inisband 
who wheels the perambulator. You may 
linger on the Downs on a summer Sunday 
evening till night (alls and you will not hear 
a laugh or a loud voice. Most of the staid 
strollers in their Sunday clothes who passyim 
do not even smile. They seem to l)e taking 
the air on I heir evening of rest more as a duty 
than as a [ileasure. Here and there you come 
upon sweetlu'arls strolling slowly between the 
iron rails. You know that they are sweet- 
hearts because they are holding hands in 


the orthodox sweetheart manner. They are 
happy, but of their happiness they give no 
outward sign. They have yielded to the local 
influence, and walk in a subdued manner as 
one walks through achiirchyard recently turned 
into a garden with seats. The patient grey 
faces of middle age I can understand in a 
district where life is strenuous and domestic 
responsibility gravely appreciated. But I 
cannot account for the stolid faces of the 
younger j)eople. Probably therailed-in paths 
and the notice-boards setting forth the rules 
and regulations have something to do with 
the reserve. T have noticed the same effect 
j)roduced by the surroundings of a museum 
even on a Bank Holiday. 

'Die promenaders on the Downs are all 
neatly dressed ; many of the young men wear 
fro(‘k ('Oats and high hats. Among these are 
the young husl)ands wh(j are wheeling the 
l)eraml)ulators. The young wives who pass 
us have recognised the beginning of summer 
with a (lower-laden hat and a new blouse. 
Hut they wear their (inery pensively. VVe do 
not linger long upon the Downs because the 
artistic instincts of my colleague are nowhere 
appealed to. He is disa|)pointed. He had 
pi('tured a little range of green hills, a 
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miniature Beachy Head without the sea. 
And he is disappointed with the Hackney 
Downers, “ How,” he exclaims, as he closes 
his sketch-book, “can these young women 
make theniselves such pretty new blouses 
and wear them without a smile ? Let us go 
to Mare Street.” 

We have heard so much of the famous 
Monkeys* Parade that we expect to see 
a bustling crowd directly we enter the 
thoroughfare. 

There are plenty of peo])le on the pave- 
ment and in the roadway. Here and there 
are groups of typical London lads, cane, cap, 
and cigarette, and we exclaim simultancrusly, 
“ The Monkeys ! ” 

But having seen a Sunday evening in Mare 
Street through, I must in common justice 
place the Mare Street monkeys at once upon 
a pedestal in “ The Realms of Radiant 
Rehabilitation.” Whatever they have l)een 
in the past they have no ajash tricks now. 
Of tumult or disorder, even at the hour 
when the crowd was greatest, there was no 
sign. I expected scratch backs and [)layfiil 
'^punchings and an exchange of sallies between 
the sexes. There wus nothing of the sort. 

And yet the scene was remarkable, and in 
one sense I should think unicjue. 'riiere 
were considerably more young women than 
young men, and the majority of the young 
women promenaded in twos, oc’casionally in 
threes. The youths, who were in a decided 
minority, promenaded also in twos and threes 
when they did promenade, but they seemed 
to prefer standing about in groups. 

The remarkable feature of the promenade 
was the costume of the young ladies, 'i’hey 
were dressed in “ pairs ” like sisters, yet in 
many instances there was not the slightest 
family resemblance, and as a matter of fact 
a number of the “ pairs ” were merely friends. 
The costumes were as gay and gorgeous as 
the costumes that grace the Heath of Ham|)- 
stead on a Whit - Monday. The favourite 
colours were petunia, violet, green, and sky- 
blue. Two young ladies, one dark and one 
fair, had adorned themselves in light green 
blouses, red hats and blue skirt.s, and waist- 
bands cf bright yellow. Another pair had 
selected costumes of aggressively bright blue 
and wore with them heliotrope hats. When 
the scene was at its busiest Mare Street was 
absolutely prismatic. But the blues and 
^eens, violets and yellows, were not in 
merging lines ; they broke up and intermixed 
in a kaleidoscope arrangement of coloured 
bits thrift was at times absolutely dazzling to 
una^ii^med eyes. 


Occasionally a weird effect was added to 
the daring schemes of colour by a looping-up 
of the skirt with the old-fashioned dress- 
suspender which fastens round the waist and 
catches the dress up in bunches by means 
of clasps. 

The costumes were evidently carefully 
thought out, for in the case of “ pairs *’ the 
details were the same to the last shred of 
chiffon. As soon as the novelty of seeing a 
crowd of young women in pairs similarly 
attired had worn off, the feature of the crowd 
that “ leapt to the eyes ** was the complete 
absence of gloves and umbrellas. 

I have said that the youths were here in a 
minority, and that they behaved rcmarkal)ly 
well in the presence of this overwhelming 
army of brightly -arrayed damsels. The 
excess of the fair sex in Mare Street on 
Sunday evening is due to the fact to which 1 
have referred earlier in this article, 'fhe 
number of unmarried women in Hackney is 
far greater than the number of unmarried 
men. The preponderance is in the poorer 
parts and in the districts surrounding fac- 
tories where female labour is em])loyed 
almost exclusively, as in the jam and con- 
fectionery trades, laundries, dyeing and 
cleaning work, matchbox-making, and certain 
branches of the bootmaking and tailoring 
trades. 'Fhere are a large number of in- 
dustries in Hackney employing only women ; 
there are few in which men only are em])loyed. 
I'here is, therefore, a steady exodus of the 
young men to districts where the industries 
employing male labour are situated. 

"i'he net result of this condition of affairs 
is that unmarried women are constantly 
attracted to Hackney and unmarried men 
are constantly compelled to leave it. 'Fhis 
accounts for the magnificent display of 
feminine finery in Mare Street on Sunday 
evening, and for the fact that the Jills 
promenade together. Most of the Jacks are 
considerably their juniors — mere lads who 
have not yet come to the age when they 
must flit in search of work and the making 
of a home of their ow'ii. 

To describe the Mare Street Sunday even- 
ing scene as a “ Monkeys* Parade ** is a libe! 
on the youth of Hackney. It is bright and 
dazzling to the eye, it is light-hearted, and a 
strong contrast to the restraint of the Downs, 
but it is nothing more than a local equivalent 
for, let us say, “Church Parade in Hyde 
Park.” The girls turn out in their best 
frocks to be seen and to see. 

Opposite to the Hackney Empire in Mare 
Street is a space cleared for improvements. 
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You take a sharp turn by the side of this, 
and without losing sight of the crowded 
thoroughfare you are in a country village. 

Fox’s Cottages in Morning Lane seem to 
be in tbe heart of rural Fngland, ten miles 
from a railway station. 

They lie well back in little gardens filled 
with old-fashioned country flowers. In one 
garden there is a beehive, in another the 
remains of a well. 

The smoke of the low ('himneys ascends 
from thatched roofs. 'I'he cottagers sit in 
the porches, embowered in trailing ivy-leaves. 
'I'he background is as rural as the heart of a 
poet hermit could desire. A little forest of 
green trees shuts away the world beyemd. 

In one of the country gardens two gaily- 
dressed young coster girls are sitting and 
chatting with the c()ttag(‘r and his wife. 
'I'hey sit among the flowers and look for all 
the world like young London lasses who 
have come to the village to astonish the 
country folks with their town finery. When 


they rise and bid the old folks good-bye, and 
coming through the little wicket stand for a 
moment at the wooden palings to .say 
“Toodle-oo” in the cheeriest of Cockney 
accents, we are at first astonished. For a 
moment my colleague and I had imagined that 
we were in a rural hamlet and in the heart of 
green England. 

Yet not a minute’s walk away lies Mare 
Street, and from the cottage gardems you can 
S(‘e the lights of the “ Empire.” 

'I'hese cottages are a remnant of rural 
Hackney. In the days gone by opposite to 
them were acres of watercress beds. I'he 
building of the railway swept the watercress 
beds away, but the little one story cottages, 
with their thatc'hed roofs and country gardens, 
remain in th(‘ heart of the busiest part of the 
modern town. 

It was through these beds that the (old 
W ick stream meandered and gave its name to 
the district round which we have been 
wandering to-day. 


Some Reminiscences of Antoinette Sterling. 

By Malcolm Sterling MacKinlay, M.A. Oxon. 

11 . 


Y mother always remained a 
staunch Ameri('an to the back- 
bone, in spite of the fact that 
from the time of her debut over 
herein 1873 her home was in 
England for the remainder of 
her life. What is more, during all these 
thirty years her native land was revisited but 
twice, in 1876 and 1895, and tlnai only tor a 
few months. 

1 V) Antoinette Sterling everyone and cn eay- 
thing American were 
perfection. Ifa beggar, 
who had beeti helped 
by her over and over 
again, should be dis 
covered eventually to 
be an absolute fraud 
(and this was not an 
altogether unusual 
occurrence), “It 
wouldn’t have been 
so in America,” she 
would declare. If any- 
thing went wrong 
during a concert tour, 

“Ah,” my mother 
would say, “they 
don’t make mistakes 
like that in the (xnin- 
try where / come 
from.” 

d'his high ideal of 
America was upheld 
as strongly after the 
many years’ absence 
as when my mother 
had first left her be- 
loved country to come 
over to Europe. Cer- 
tain American phrases 
always remained in her 
vocabulary : rhubarb to her was “ pie-]jlant ” : 
jam was “ preserve ” ; and she never referred 
to “sweets,” but would remark, “Say, -let’s 
send and get some candy ” ; while meat was 
never “underdone,” but rare'' Should any- 
one say something slighting about America 
in her presence, my mother would at once 
stoutly take up the cudgels in its defence. 

When “ Miss ” Sterling first landed in 
England, it was with a dislike of everything 
English, almost as strong as her intense love 


of everything American. So much was this 
the case that my mother said during the first 
months she used to feel very much inclined 
to hiss our “ illiterate National Anthem,” as 
^\^ S. (jilbert has styled it, when it was 
played, d'his feeling was only natural at the 
time, for throughout c'hildhood a grand 
mother, who positively hated the English, 
used to fill her liead with stories of the 
Mayflower, the Ih’lgrim bathers, and the 
gr(*at War of Independenc'e. I’his grand 
mother would de])ict 
in glowing colours the 
brutality of the Eng- 
lish, not only in fight 
ing themselves against 
those who had just 
come o\'er from ICng 
land, but in even 
hiring mercenary 
troops to help them. 
Moreovta-, tlie fact 
was always deeply 
im|)ressed upon my 
mother that her 
family were descended 
in direct line from 
William Bradford, 
who was the first 
(j o ve r n o r o f the 
(.'olony, and brother 
of John Bradford, 
w h o m t h e s a m e 
“ brutal l^jiglish ” had 
martyred. 

d’hese Angloi)hobe 
feelings, inspired by 
her grandmother, 
were by no means 
diminished by the 
talks which, as a girl, 
my mother used to 
have with the cobbler of the village. "I’his 
old fellow was an Irish refugee, and used 
to delight in telling her still more stories 
against the English. The tale of how 
the shipload of tea was sent to Boston 
for the inhabitants to drink, and how 
they retaliated by emptying it into the 
harbour, was one which was deeply and 
vividly impressed upon her mind, with the 
result that my mother never would touch tea 
on any account throughout her life. Her 
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intimate friends were aware of this fact, and, 
when expecting her to come over and “ spend 
the afternoon'’ at their house — my mother 
could never bring herself to make any fashion- 
able afternoon calls " of fifteen to twenty 
minutes — some cocoa was always brought uj) 
lor her to drink at tea-time. ^Vith those 
who did not know of this aversion the cup of 
tea, when offered, would be refused, and a 
request made for a cup of hot water instead. 

It was, therefore, somewhat of a coinci- 
dence, on the occasion of ‘‘ Miss "Antoinette 
Sterling’s first ajipearance l)efore the Royal 
Family, that the present given to her by 
Queen Victoria, as a memento of the occasion, 
should have taken the form of a tea-set. My 
motlnT used laughingly tc) say that she fell 
(piite angry about it, and had a good mind 
to return siu h a ])resent, as being a distinct 
attianpt on tlie ])art of the J^higlish (iovern 
ment to undermine her Rej)ublican pritici[)les, 
bv getting her in this way to take ‘‘tea," and 
so acknowledge an ultimate dc^feat of the 
“ Hoston 'I'l'a- Party. ’ 

("oming to Fnglaiid, tluMi, witli this love of 
everything American and dislike of every- 
thing ICngiish, it was, perliaps, strange that 
my mother should have remained in England 
lor o\er twenty years without going back 
even to se(; her beloved .'\nu‘rica. Yet with 
her, as with so many other Americans, stich 
was the case. W’hat was more, my mother 
\ery soon gn w to love fuigland as much as 
s1k‘ had j)re\’iously hated it, and came to look 
on it as her home, d'hough still retaining 
her ]o\e (d' Americans and their “danuMl 
indejK'ndenee,” and stoutly refusing even to 
consider such a thing as any ([ue.stion of 
becoming a naturalized British subject, my 
uunher grew to a|)preciate more and more 
the bulldog, sierung (jualities of the English 
disposition. 

One thing, however, she never could fall in 
with, and that was the idea of people travelling 
in the same railway carriage without speaking 
to one another. Never did my mother go on 
even a short railway journey without holding 
an animated conversation with some of her 
travelling companions. If the journey lasted 
above an hour, the teielilcte usually resulted 
in my motluT bc*mg made the confidant of 
all the tn>ubles and inmost secrets of their 
lives — such matters as they would have 
hesitated to breathe a word about even to 
their nearest friends or relations. Sometimes 
very terrible were the life-tragedies confided 
to her sympatlietic ear. 

There was something in Antoinette Ster- 
ling’s own Irank, open disposition which 


seemed to make all who met her begin to 
pour out, after a very few minutes’ conversa- 
tion, the sorrows of their heart. After half 
an hour’s talk they felt as if they had known 
her all their lives. With her own love of 
truth my mother coukl never understand 
others taking refuge in falsehood. When 
anyone came to her for hclj) and told her 
a story of their avocs, they would be 
a.ssumed to be speaking the truth until 
proved to be doing otherwise. This led 
naturally to much im])osition, but “to give 
at once is to give twice," and who can tell 
how many true cases of suffering and despair 
may not have been relieved by this implicit 
belief in their honesty ? By starting with the 
assumption that anyone’s story is a pack of 
lie.s, and forthwith investigating the truth 
of each portion of it bi'fon.^ giving any 
hel]), how often may it be that the help 
eventually comes too latt;? 'I'hat was the 
point of view, at any ratt‘, which my mother 
look up when such cases were brought to 
her notice. 

My mother never ciuite niali/ed lunv 
attached to ICngland slu; had l)ec()me during 
the.se year.s, until in itS95 she rec'ro.ssed the 
“ herring-pond ” .and spent some six months 
in the United States among relatives and 
lormer friends in New York, Boston, and 
('hicago. Her feelings were that it was very 
l)lcasant to be over there again, but it was 
only a visit, which must terminate alter a few 
extra months, more or less, as they would be 
wanting her back “at home." 

When out there upon this visit my mother 
felt that somehow she had got out of touch 
with her surroundings ; and on ('oming back 
to Isngland said that she would never like to 
live anywhere but in London, This feeling 
my mother expressed very aptly in a little 
speech which she made at one of the Fourth 
of July banquets held at the Hotel C'ecil 
by the American Society in London, My 
mother had gone with some friends to look 
on from the gallery and hear the speeches. 

“ My friends had j)romised," my mother 
w’rote in describing the incident, “ that 1 
should not l)e asked to sing. However, the 
American Ambassador, who was in the chair, 
sent up, when the speeches had been going 
on some little time, to ask whether ‘A. S.’ 
would not sing." “A. S.," I miglit explain, 
was my mother’s favourite way of referring to 
any purely professional incident to do with 
her singing as Antoinette Sterling, apart from 
her private life as Mrs. MacKinlay. 

“ ‘ A. S.’ had come quite unprepared, had 
dined but a short time befi.re, and had been 
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silling an hour in that dreadful atmosphere 
of food, and drink, and smoke, in which it 
might have been known that no one could 
sing properly. However, ‘A. S.’ could not 
well refuse, and got up, without words, music, 
accompaniment, or pitch, to sing ‘ Here’s to the 
Year that’s Awa.’ ‘A. S.’ pitched it too high 
and had to recommence, and then, stopping 
abruptly at the end of the third line, said : 
‘ My brothers, 1 have worship[)ed America 
lor twenty years, 1 have lived in England for 
twenty years. America is my mother, and 
England is my grandmother ; but T have 
lived .so long with my grandmother that I 
cannot understand my mother’s sons - and 
I’m in too bad voice to sing.’ ” 

In England the people knew her wherever 
she went, and, what is 
more, they seemed to 
have a certain personal 
interest and feeling of 
friendship for her as 
the woman, (juite apart 
from any fame as the 
singer. 

The first concert tour 
on which my mother 
ever went was with 
Theodore I'homas and 
his ^orchestra through 
the United States. 

“ Miss ” Sterling had 
hut recently come 
over from America with 
some letters of in- 
troduction to a great 
many famous people 
i n L o n d o n. A m o n g 
others was Sir Julius 
Benedict, with whom 
she became very 
friendly, though he w'as 
somewhat annoyed at 
her “ independent ” spirit, which was some- 
thing quite new to him. Sir Julius asked 
whether she would be willing to make her 
debut at one of his concerts at Covent 
Garden. Miss Sterling at once said she 
would do so ; but before Benedict knew 
where he was he found the young American 
contralto had gone off like a flash on this 
tour with I'heodore Thomas. 

On her return my mother went to see 
Benedict, but found him very angry that she 
had flitted off like a will-o’-the-wisp, and 
wanted to know whether, if he did engage her, 
she .would by any chance be in England on 
the night of the concert. However, the date 
was fixed, November sth, and this time the 


independent Miss Sterling was in England. 
After her debut the first tour made in 
England by her was with Edward Lloyd, 
under the management of Vert, and after that 
my mother used to go touring through Great 
Britain regularly every spring and autumn. 

Upon the.sc tours my mother went through 
many strange experiences, humorous and 
otherwise. An amusing one my mother 
would recount, which took jilace at Dundee. 

“At the hotel I heard there was to be 
a meeting of the Bakers’ Guild in their 
banqueting - room during the evening. I 
supposed it to be some small meeting of the 
local tradesmen and their friends, so on 
entering the hall of the hotel about ten 
o’clock, after the conclusion of the concert, I 
said 1 would go up and 
sing to them. \Vhen 
I got inside the door 1 
found that there were 
screens up all across 
that end of the room, 
and that waiters and 
servants belonging 
to the hotel were stand- 
ing there to hear what 
was going on. The 
last sj)eech of the even- 
ing was l.)eing made, I 
was told. It was a 
long one, hut very witty, 
a n d n o o n e c o u 1 d 
guess whatever the toast 
could be which the 
speaker was prej^aring. 
For fear they might 
break up before I could 
begin I stood ready 
to step be fore the 
.screen immediately the 
speech should come to 
an end, and decided 
in my mind to sing ‘ A Wee Wifie.’ The 
toast was led up to, and all were waiting for 
the answer as to w'hat this wonderful some- 
thing, or somebody, might be which had 
been so praised. Just as the speaker came 
to the final word, and at the very instant he 
was saying ‘Woman,’ the screen was drawn 
a>vay and there stood ‘ A. S.,’ >vho commenced 
singing ‘A Wee \Vifie,’ without having heard 
what the toast was. They all applauded and 
laughed immoderately, and insi.sted on .some 
more Scotch, so I gave them : — 

Up in the mornin’.s na for me, 

Up in the mornin’ airly. 

I’d rather gae supperless tae my bed 
Than rise in the mornin’ airly. 
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1’hey were all surprised at the aptness of the 
song, but I w'as more surprised than they, 
for I had, of course, expected to see a lot of 
])()or bakers when the si:reen was taken away. 
Instead of that, I saw all the swells of the 
town gathered together.” 

Many were the amusing experiences which 
my mother had with accompanists at different 
times. l\)or Sydney Naylor, who came to 
so sad an end after having been the premier 
accompanist of his day, was in particular 
sympathy with her singing. My mother used 
to say that when he played the accompani- 
ments he would often put in little artistic 
effects and changes which would suggest 
some entirely new^ reading of the words of the 
song. His playing seemed 
to a('t as a. certain inspira- 
tion on tlie occasion. 

At other times he 
would [Hit little humorous 
inter[)olations in the ac- 
c o m [) a n i m e n t s , w h i c h 
were so unexiiec'ted and 
funny as to send the 
singers into fits of laugh- 
ter. On one occasion, 
when my mother was 
singing in an Italian 
(juartette, Sydney Naylor 
kej)t bringing into the 
ac('om j)animent little 
[)h rases from “Pop does 
th(! \\'eas(?l ” and othi?r 
ridi('ulously inaj)f)ro[)riate 
songs, with the result that 
the artists could hardly 
get through the (juartette, 
they were becoming .so 
convulsed with laughter. 

Anothertime when on tour 
Signor f'oli and the tenor 
of the party went on to 
sing the well-known duet, “ Love and War.” 
When tlu‘ tenor sang of love, Naylor began 
to pound out a thunderous accompaniment, 
as if descriptive of a tremendous cannonade, 
rhen Voli commenced singing of war, and 
in response to his cries of “ ntging battle ” 
and “cannons rattle,” Naylor gave an 
absurd little pastoral accompaniment up in 
the treble. As they went on the accom- 
paniment got more and more ridiculous, 
until at last Foli had to abandon the fight 
and walk off the platform roaring with 
laughter in the middle of the duet. 

My mother had an amusing experience 
with Pitman, another accompanist, w^ho was 
W(?1I known about the .same time. 


“It was at one of Catty concerts at which 
Pitman was accompanying that I had an 
intentional joke at his exj.)ense. 1 was 
singing, as an encore, a Scotch song, in 
wdiich, as Pitman knew, I usually gave 
five or six verses. After the first verse there 
was great ap[)laiise. After the second verse 
1 thought that I had given enough for the 
present, so, while the applause was going on, 
I made my bow and left the platform. 
Pitman was an old man at this time, otherwise 
what followed would never have happened. 
As it wus, he never noticed I had gone, and 
the orchestra, seeing and enjoying the situa- 
tion immen.sely, would none of them tell 
him. 'I'he a[)[)Iause suddenly ended, for the 
audience also saw what 
was going on. Tk).)r Pit- 
man, still thinking that 
‘A. S.’ WMS there, began 
the next verse and pla}'ed 
the first fevv bars. No 
voice ! Played them over 
again, still no voice ! 
Greatly surprised, at last 
he turned around on the 
j)iano> stool and saw^ no 
Miss Sterling, but dis- 
covered instead tht; or- 
chestra in fits of laughter ; 
and finally he w’as (breed 
to lieat a hasty and con- 
fu.sed retreat amid the 
applause of the gallery.” 

My mother was always 
particularly fond of sing- 
ing to audiences com po.sed 
of public school boys, or 
of undergraduates at the 
’Varsity, and liad some 
special story to tell of 
almost each different 
one. 

When my mother went uj) to sing at Oxford 
for the first time, it was with considerable 
misgivings, as she had been told beforehand 
that th(? audiemx^s of undergraduates were 
always on the look-out for a chance to “ rag ” 
people. 1'here was a hum of expectation as 
Miss Antoinette Sterling, the new American 
contralto, who had been making such a 
sensation in London, was being e.scorted 
through the centre of the audience to the 
narrow [)assage whii'h had been curtained 
off at the back of the stage for the use of the 
artists. In those days the present town-hall 
w'ith its magnificent concert-room w^as not 
built, but the concerts were giv«n in the 
biggest room of the Plxamination Schools. A 
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temporary platform, with a small retiring- 
room behind it, would be prepared when enter- 
tainments were given there. I'his retiring- 
room was a f)assage barely five feet wide, and 
was interrupted in the centre by the massive 
seat on which the examiners would be 
perclied when “ schools ” were on. Over the 
steps leading up to this seat the artists had to 
climb when they wanted to get along the 
passage to the other end of the platlorm. 
Thus a concert given at the schools 
was not altogether an iinmixed j)leasure for 
the artists taking part, and, like that of the 
policeman, their “ lot was not a happy one.” 

When Miss Sterling went out on to the 
platform and received a great deal of applause* 
after her first song, she thought the undt‘r 
graduate audience were “ragging” her, and 
so began to feel (juite confused. 'I'he 
audience saw this and were delighted with 
it, and clapped more vigorcmsly than ever. 
Her next a])pearan('c on the j)latform was 
greeted with siK'.h an ovation that Miss 
Sterling ncarl)' ran off again, so perfec'tly 
convinced did she feel tliat, wl'.atever the 
demonstration might have meant after her 
first song, t/i/s time there could ('ertainly be 
no doubt whatever that they were “ ragging ” 
her. It was not until the ('oiKxat was over 
that my mother could be persuaded that the 
audience had not been “getting at her ” all 
through the evening. After having made 
such a marvellous siux ess, and establishing a 
])osition in the foremost rank among London 
favourite artists in i)ractically (^ne evening, it 
would have been more than yjurdonable for 
anyone to have put on an air of .superiority. 
It was, however, this absolute lack of any- 
thing like “side,” even at the very zenith of 
her career, which was perhaps one of my 
mother’s greatest charms, winning for her 
almost a unitiue position, in a way, in the 
hearts of her audiences. 

When my mother was on that ill-fated 
Australian tour of 1892, which was brought 
to an abrupt finish by the sudden and un- 
expected death of my father a blow from 
which my mother never recovered throughout 
the ten years which she survived him - quite 
a number of ’Varsity men came to see her in 
all parts of the continent, to tell her How^ 
touched they had been by hearing her sing 
during their undergraduate days at college. 

The artists’ room of curtains and temporary 
concert platform at Oxford were bad enough. 
But they w'ere a considerable improvement 
m the accommodation at the sister Univer- 
sity, when my mother sang there for the first 
time. It was on the occasion of a local 


charity concert at Cambridge. When my 
mother arrived she found in place of an 
artists’ room a little corner of the hall par 
titioned off by means of a couple of very 
rickety screens. As to the platform — well, 
the most noticeable thing about the platform 
was, to use an Irishism, that there wasn’t any. 
In point of fact, for the first and only time in 
her life, Antoinette Sterling .sang standing on 
a table. 

'i'he following are my mother’s reminiscences 
of her singing at some of the pul)lic .schools : - 

“ When I w(*nt down to visit the head 
master of W’inc'hester 1 was asked to sing, 
and .so gave them ‘ Up in the Mornin’ y\irly.’ 

I remember the stately dignity of the sixth 
form boys, to whom 1 could not rc*sist the 
temyDtation of giving a little sidtvglance, and 
most delightful was it to see the wave of 
agreement rippling along in unanimous 
approval of these sentiments, so well ex 
pres.sed in the canny Scot’s broad dialect. 
'The ma.sters were, T helit'vc*, lost in thinking- 
how refreshing it might be to forget the six 
hundnal boys and join ‘A. S.’ in the chorus. 
But all of a sudden the\’ seemed to awaken 
to the .side-[)lay which was going on before 
them, for as I ca\ight tin* boys’ t^yes again 
the smiles broadened nearly into a laugh. 
The rnastt*rs seemed to be a. wee bit 
su.spicious of some joke lacing ])laycd ui.)(.)n 
somebody by somebody - when, and how, 
and where they knew not and the song 
ended amid |)eals of laiightt*r. 

“When I was visiting Dr. Percival, at that 
time the head master of Rugby, 1 attended 
the .school concert. I was sitting in tla* 
front row of seats, and at the (‘nd of the 
programme the audienca* began ('ailing out 
for me to sing. So 1 just turned round in 
my seat and gave them the same song, ‘ Up 
in the Mornin’.’ The deliglit and excitement 
of the boys over the sentiment, ‘Uj) in the 
mornin’s na for me,’ was dcdighlful, thus 
proving that, whatever may be said upon the 
subject by the wi.se men of the h'ast or of 
the West, or any (3ther part of the compass, 
all boys from every [)art of the globe seem to 
be unanimous uy)on t/iis point. 

“ When my two s(.)ns were at Eton I went 
down to the school concert there. Suddenly, 
in the interval between the two parts of the 
programme, a terrific applause began for me 
to do my share and sing. I was quite taken 
by surprise, and had not the words of my 
songs with me. I always feel lost withcjut 
my ‘ little book,’ for words seem to flutter 
away like startled birds, while the music, like 
the sea, goes on for ever and becomes a part 
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of one, so that nothing could eliminate that 
part of the song. Thus it was that I missed 
the honour and pleasure for the time being, 
hut, to make up for it, 1 came down again to 
sing at one of the divine organ recitals which 
Dr. Harford Loyd gives on Sunday evenings 
in the Eton Chapel. 

“ In my gallery of memory is a picture of 
the chapel lillcd with boys, and masters, and 
Eton folk in the half twilight. Dr. Ta)yd, 
playing divinely at my side, high up in the 
organ loft ; the chords, deep, soft, rise and 
fall in the ‘ Crossing of the Bar ’ ; and 
beneath nu^ the long aisle stretc'hing ii]) to 
the altar and the large stained-glass windows 

all dim darkness, save for the ft'W cluster- 
ing ('andlc'S that glimmered here and there 
among the pews. 'The hush, 
the speaking 
many 

tht‘ beloved 
Kt‘v. 

Imv (lays iH.'fon' passcai ‘ Be 
yond the smiling and the 
w(‘e|)ing.’ 

“ After this rcaatal I went 
ii]) with Dr. Loyd into 
^\’in(ls(a‘ to hcair one of Sir 
Walter Tarratt's bc'autiful 
recitals in St. (ieorgci's 
Cha|)el. Oh, the wonder- 
ful symphony, in the calm, 
iiiN'sterioiis moonlight at 
W indsor (. 'astle, where many 
Kings and (^)ueens had sal 

with thoughts unknown ! 

The stilliK^ss brooding over 
the listeners, tlu. organ in- 
visible, like the s[)irit of 
Miisi(', s[)reading out its 
wings to cheer, to console, 
to lilt up the hearts of men. 

Sir W’alU‘r Banatt at the 
organ- the moonlight the lonely chape*! in 
grey outlines, like a grey cloak covering it 
over - the moonlit windows the living 
silc*n('e- -the few beating hearts with baUrd 
breath — the organist not to be seen in the 
shadow — a small, glimmering light to see or 
guess at the stops— a hushed blessing over 
all, whis[)ered words — and — the dream is 
over, but neve/ to be forgotten, d'hen l)ack 
through the (juaint old street, beneath the 
C-astle walls, and over the bridge, which 
reaps so rich a harvest with its toll exacted 
from the long-suffering Etonians, and we are 
in the college bounds once more.’^ 

A particular tie, which my mother always 
had with Eton, v;as Joseph Barn by, who w*as 


Precentor of Music and organist there for 
many years, until he finally became Principal 
of the Guildhall School of Music, Dr. Har- 
ford Loyd coming from Oxford to take his 
place in the Eton Cdiapel. Sir Joseph had 
been one of my mother’s very earliest friends 
in England. When my mothcM' and father 
were first married they went to live in St. 
George’s S(iuare whth Mrs, Barnby, who was 
sister-in law to Sir J(rseph, or Joe Barnby, as 
he then was. Consequently they used to 
see a good deal of him, and so becatru* very 
intimate and devoted friends. Sir Joseph 
was a. c(.)nstant visitor, and w'ith him about 
tluae was nothing but laughter and jollity. 
He was full of fun, and liked lyv all who met 
him, while as for his choir at the Albert Hall, 
they simply worshipped him. 

A very ty[)ical letter was 
one which he sent my father, 
in response to a request for 
him to hciara new singer: — 

“ 1 )KAR M acK INLAY, - 1 
will certainly see the young 
lady. But she seems to me 
to come from the wrong 
])lace for roaratorio I Paris 
ain’t the shop for Handel 
and Co. Nevertheless, we 
will sec* the girl.” 

Sir Joseph would offijn 
help my mothc^r in getting 
uj) her oratorio work for 
engagements with the 
various orc'hestral societies 
all over the ('ountry. My 
mother, however, although 
doing a great deal of im- 
portant oratorio work, in- 
cluding the Worcester, Nor- 
wich, and other festivals, 
as well as creating the con- 
tralto role in Maefarren’s 
“St, John the Baptist,” never cared for 
oratorios, and soon gave u]) doing that style 
of work. My mother also, after the first two 
or three years, gave up all the German and 
Italian .songs which she had been singing so 
much. 'I'hese were, however, abandoned tor 
a different reason to the oratorios, d'he fiict 
was that the public grew so devoted to the 
ballads and Scotch songs which my mother 
began singing that they would liave nothing 
else from her. 

My mother once had a little difference of 
opinion with John Boosey, who founded the 
well-known firm of music publishers bearing 
that name. My father brought ihenr a new 
ballad, “ Don’t be Sorrowful, Darling,” which 
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Mme. Sterling proposed to bring out at one 
of the London Ballad Concerts. When John 
Boosey came to read over the song he was 
horrified to find the words : — 

UvU (lod is (iod, my darling, 

Of the night as well as the day. 

John Boosey said it was all very well to 
sing such words at a sacred concert, but at 
one of his ballad concerts —why, it was an 
unheard-of thing, it was absolutely impossible. 
My lather did not want to have any bother, 
and so talked the matter over with Boosey, 
and came to the conclusion with him that, 
as it would not do to shock the susceptibili- 
ties of the British ballad cf)ncert jHiblic by 
mentioning the word “(jod” in their pre- 
sence, they had better 
alter the words. (Conse- 
quently my father returned 
with the suggestion that 
instead of singing “ ( lod 
is (iod, my darling,” they 
should effect a compro 
mise by substituting, 

“There is a Power, my 
darling.” M y mother was 
up in arms at once. 

“ Why shouldn’t she say 
‘Ciod is God, my darling, 
of the night as well as the 
day ’ ? U’asn't it true that 
He was?” “Yes, cer- 
tainly I” “Very well, 
then, why shouldn’t she 
say so?” “The public 
wouldn’t like it at a ballad 
concert.” “Why?” 

“ 'Fhey had never had such 
a thing.” “Then how 
could Mr. Boosey tell 
that they w^ouldn’t 
like it?” “Well, he 
would rather not have the experiment tried.” 
The question was decided by my mother 
.saying, “ Well, Pm going to sing those word.s, 
whatever you all say.” My mother did sing 
the words, and the public did not resent 
them. 

But though my mother was obliged 
after a short time to abandon all her 
German IJedcr and devote herself entirely 
to ballad-singing, it was not without great 
regrets that she did so. While study- 
ing in Germany with Mme. Marchesi 
and Mme. Viardot my mother had grown 
devoted to German music. In fact, on her 
return fo America after the long time spent 
in Germany, my mother annoyed and dis- 
appointed everyone intensely by persisting 


in singing groups of German Lieder. As my 
mother once wrote: “The utter craze for 
German music which 1 had effaced every- 
thing else from my mind. I was the first one 
to introduce to the American public Schu- 
mann’s ‘ Dichterliebe,’ Schubert’s ‘ Doppeb 
ganger,’ and ‘Tod und das Miidchen,’ as 
well as Bach’s Cradle Song, and the various 
laederof Li.szt, Rubin.stcin,and Mendelssohn, 
and 1 also sang in Boston at the first per 
formance of Beethoven’s Ninth Symphony.” 
But with her love of (German Lieder my 
mother was some twenty-five years too early ; 
and in pursuing it met with as much abuse 
from the critics of that time as she would 
havt* received praise had her lurth, education, 
and d/T//t taken |)lace 
twenty years later. 

Mere is a short extract 
from an American criticism 
of 1872 showing the dif- 
ferent sj)irit in which Ger- 
man s(utgs were rei:eived 
at that time. 

“ Miss .Antoinette Ster- 
ling was educated music- 
ally in Germany, and there 
nc(|uired a tasti; for Cier- 
rnan songs, esj)ecially of a 
dramatic ('harax ter, which 
she sought to make popular 
with the Amcrix an public. 
AVe suppose we must ad 
mit that the ta.ste ol a 
mixed audience is not up 
to the class of songs. 
Those which Miss Sterling 
])articularly favoured were 
very short, and it took 
three to make a unit, not 
to .say a unique, perform- 
ance. So they stood ‘A,’ 
‘B,’ ‘ CP on the programme. As the audience 
did not understand (ierman, there was always 
an uncertainty as to when ‘ A ’ ended and ‘ B ’ 
began, and usually it was not until ‘ C ’ 
closed with her bow that her hearers took in 
the situation, and applauded her really heroic 
devotion to high art.” 

The following may prove of interest, as 
being the programme which was given by 
her nearly thirty years ago. It was on the 
occasion of a recital which took place on 
December 20th, 1876, her groups of songs 
being interspersed with orchestral pieces : — 
RrxiT. “Jhen cometh Jesus from 

(ialilee ” 

.Aria In the beginning was the 

Word ” 

(From the Ne^w Oratorio, “.St. John the Baptist.”) 


4'* 
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Lieder {a) “ Wonne der Wehmulh ” Beethoven. 

(If) Der Wachtclschlag” ... Schubert. 

(r) “Wenn ich friih in den 

Garten geh’” ... Schumann. 

({/) ‘*Sei still” Raflf. 

(e) *‘NeueLiebe” Mendelssohn. 

\f) ** Es muss ein Wunder- 

bares sein ” Lisz.t. 

{g) ‘ * Gelb rollt mir zu I' ussen” Rubinstein. 
Song “ When the tide comes in ”... Barnby. 

(Expressly compo.sed for Mine. Sterling.) 
Scotch SoN(; ... “ Caller Herrin’.” 

My mother in singing ballads used to rely 
a great deal on the inspiration of the moment, 
and would render the same song in quite a 
different way on different occasions, accord- 
ing to how she felt the words at the time. 
For this reason accompanists found her 
sometimes very difficult to follow at the 
piano. They would perhaps ask for a 
rehearsal, and then, after the song had been 
gone through one way, they would afterwards 
at the concert find it taken with quite a 
different tempo at various points. Above all 
things in ballad singing, my mother placed the 
words first in importance. If the mu.sic and 
the words were at variance in a song, there 
was never any hesitation as to what was to be 
done. Should the phrasing of the music 
interfere with the true expression of the poem, 
the music must give way to the words. 
Moreover, when the introduction to the song 
was over, my mother was very much against 
more than a bar or two of piano coming into 
<he song except when absolutely accompany- 
ing the voice. Her feeling was that it took 
away the thought and interest from the words 
of the song. I'his tendency increased more 
and more, and latterly the actual accompani- 
ments to all her songs would be made as 
little and as light as possible, particularly in 
Scotch songs, while the verses would practi- 
cally go straight on without a break, the 
symphonies between the verses being cut out 
altogether. 

There is a story that when a new accom- 
panist was rehearsing a Scotch song with my 
mother the poor man was .soon quite at sea, 
trying to keep up with her. Failing at this, 
he soon lost his temper and exclaimed, “ Do 
you wish me play this song the way it is 
written or the way* that you sing it ? ” All 
the reply he was vouchsafed was, ** Do you 
know who taught me to sing that song? 
God ! Play it as I sing it.” 

My mother was always for more Heart and 
less Art. “ Many singers,” she wrote, “ are 
so preoccupied all the time with their 
manner of singing that at last they have 


nothing left but manner, with neither mind 
nor soul behind it. Why, singing is nothing 
but using the breath properly. Let them 
learn to breathe and think ; educating their 
minds and their hearts, instead of incessantly 
tantalizing their vocal chords. The singing 
will come ea.sily enough then. I think there 
will be a reaction from the modern preoccu- 
pation and technique, a return to simpler, 
more primitive conditions. I like more and 
more to sing without accompaniment. 1 
feel a greater freedom and amplitude, a com- 
pleter possession of my own voice. A number 
of times I have passed thus into improvisa- 
tion, the w^ords and the music coming together 
and demanding utterance — the most wonder- 
ful, ecstatic sensation in the whole range of 
musical art. I felt like one possessed — 
inspired ! Now, that seems to me the real 
thing. That was the method of the old bards 
and poets. 'I’hus Flomer chanted his Epics. 
The Hebrew prophets .sang thus, and even 
to-day the folk-songs of great nations are born 
in this way, and the memory of it survives in 
certain old festivals like the Welsh Eisteddfod, 
where bards are crowned and songs still 
improvised. I was greatly impressed by one 
of the.se Eisteddfods which 1 attended. I felt 
mightily honoured when they proclaimed me a 
bard, with the title of ‘ Pencerrd Eos Alban * 
(the * Nightingale of England ^), after two old, 
white-haired bards had taken me up in state 
through the crowd ! I heard beautiful voices 
there, and incredible things were done, two 
bards improvising together, for example — 
one chanting the words and the other giving 
them a fine accompaniment. The larger 
world some day will demand again this sort 
of music, and great souls will return to the 
freedom of it. ’ 

1 feel that these few reminiscences (a fuller 
and more detailed memoir will be brought 
out in book-form at a later date) of one who 
was always the truest of friends and the 
kindest and best of mothers, cannot be con- 
cluded better than by two short sentences. 
One, which was sent by a stranger in Australia 
after hearing my mother sing, is an anagram 
obtained from the letters of the three words 
Madame Antoinette Sterling, namely, “List 
Fine, a great amen intoned.” Tlie other is a 
description of my mother by one who had 
heard, known, and admired her, both in her 
public and private life. The four words seem 
to sum up my mother’s whole life, both as a 
woman and as a singer-~“ Grandly simple 1 
Simply grand ! ” 
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CHAPTER XVTTL 
ONTH by month the Fair 
Emily crept down south. 
The Great Bear and other 
constellations gave way to the 
stars of the southern skies, 
and Mr. ("halk tried hard not 
to feel disappointed with the arrangement 
of those in the Southern Cross. Pressed by 
the triumphant Brisket, to whom he voiced 
his views, he had to admit that it was at 
least as much like a cross as the other was 
a bear. 

As they got farther .south he had doffed 
his jersey and sea boots in favour of a drill 
suit and bare feet. In this costunie, sur- 
mounted by a Panama hat, he was the only 
thing aboard that afforded the slightest 
amusement to Mr. Stobell, whose temper 
was suffering severely under a long spell 
of monotonous idleness, and whose remarks 
concerning the sea and everything in con- 
nection with it were so strangely out of 
keeping, with the idea of a pleasure cruise 
that Mr. Tredgold lectured him severely on 
his indiscretion. 

“ Stobell is no more doing this for pleasure 


than I am,'' said Captain Brisket to Mr. 
Duckett. It's something big that's brought 
him all this way, you mark my words." 

The mate nodded acquiescence. “What 
about Mr. Chalk ? " he .said, in a low voice. 
“ Can’t you get it out of him ? ” 

“ Shuts up like an oy.ster directly I get 
anywhere near it," replied the captain ; 
“sticks to it that it is a yachting trip and 
that Tredgold is studying the formations of 
islands. Says he has got a list of them he is 
going to visit." 

“ Mr. 'Predgold was talking the same way 
to me," .said the mate. “ He .says he’s going 
to write a book about them when he goes 
back. He asked me what I thought 'ud be 
a good title.” 

“ I know what would be a good title for 
growled Brisket, as Mr. Stobell came 
on deck and gazed despondently over the 
side. “ We’re getting towards the end of our 
journey, sir." 

End said Mr. Stobell. ^^Endl I 
don’t believe there is an end. I believe 
you’ve lost your way and we shall go sailing 
on and on for ever." 

He walked aft and, placing himself in a 
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deck-chair, gazed listlessly at the stolid figure 
of the helmsman. The heat was intense, and 
both Trcdgold and Chalk had declined to 
proceed with a conversation limited almost 
entirely on his side to personal abuse. He 
tried the helmsman, and made that unfortu- 
nate thirsty for a week by discussing the 
rival merits of bitter ale in a pewter and 
stout in a china mug. The helmsman, a 
man of liberal ideas, said, with some emotion, 
that he could drink either of them out of a 
flower-pot. 

Mr. Chalk became strangely restless as 
they neared their goal. He had come thou- 
sands of miles and had seen nothing fresh 
with the exception of a few flying-fish, an 
albatross, and a whale blowing in the dis- 
tance. l\acirig the deck late one night with 
Captain Brisket he expressed mild yearnings 
for a little excitement. 

^‘You want adventure,” said the captain, 
shaking his head at him. “ I know you. 
Ah, what a sailorman you’d ha’ made. With 
a crew o’ six like yourself I’d take this little 
craft anywhere. The way you ])ick up sea- 
manship is astonishing. Peter Duckett 
swears you must ha’ been at sea as a boy, 
and all I can do I can’t persuade him other- 
wise.” 

“ 1 always had a feeling that I .should like 
it,” said Mr. Chalk, modestly. 

‘‘ Like it ! ” repeated the caj)tain. “ O’ 
course you do ; you’ve got the salt in your 
blood, but this peaceful cruising is beginning 
to tell on you. 'J’here’s a touch o’ wildness 
m you, sir, that’s always struggling to come 
to the front. Peter Duckett was saying the 
same thing only the other day. He’s very 
uneasy about it.” 

“ Uneasy?” repeated Mr. Chalk, 

“ Aye,” said the captain, drawing a deep 
breath. “ And if I tell you that I am too, 
it wouldn’t be outside the truth.” 

‘‘But why?” inquired Mr. Chalk, after 
they had paced once up and down the deck 
in silence. 

|‘it’s the mystery we don’t like,” said 
Brisket, at last. “ How are we to know what 
desperate ventme you are going to let us in 
for ? Pollow yow Taithful we will, but wc 
don’t like going in the dark ; it ain’t quite 
fair to us.” 

“'rhere’s not the slightest danger in the 
world,” said Mr. Chalk, with impressive 
earnestness. 

“But there’s a mystery; you can’t deny 
that,” said the captain. 

Mr. Chalk cleared his throat. “ It’s a 
secret,” he said, slowly. 


“ From me ? ” inquired the captain, iq 
reproachful accents. 

“ It isnt my secret,” said Mr. Chalk. “ So 
far as I’m concerned I’d tell you with 
pleasure.” 

The captain slowly withdrew his arm from 
Mr. Chalk’s, and moving to the side leaned 
over it with his shoulders hunched. Some- 
what moved by this display of feeling, Mr. 
Chalk for some time hesitated to disturb him, 
and when at last lie did steal up and lay a 
friendly hand on the captain’s shoulder it was 
gently shaken off. 

“Secrets !” said Brisket, in a hollow voice, 
“ From me ! I ain’t to be trusted ? ” 

“It isn’t my doing,” said Mr. (Iialk. 

“ Well, well, it don’t matter, sir,” said the 
captain. “ Bill Brisket must put up with it. 
It’s the first time in his life he’s been sus- 
pected, and it’s doubly hard coming from 
you. You’ve hurt me, sir, and there’s no 
other man living could do that.” 

Mr. Chalk stood by in sorrowful per- 
plexity. 

“And I put my life in your hands,” 
continued the captain, with a low, hard 
laugh. “You’re the only man in the world 
that knows who killed Smiling Peter in San 
Francisco, and / told you. Well, well ! ” 

“ But you did it in self-defence,” said the 
other, eagerly. 

“What does that matter?” said the 
cayjtain, turning and walking forward, 
followed by the anxious Mr. Chalk. “ I’ve 
got no proof of it. Open your mouth- -once 
- and I swing for it. "J’hat’s the extent of 
my trust in you” 

Mr. Chalk, much affected, swore a few 
sailorly oaths as to what he wished might 
happen to him if he ever l>etrayed the other’s 
confidence. 

“ Yes,” said the captain, wearily, “ that’s 
all very well ; but you can’t trust me in a 
smaller matter, however much / swear to 
keep it secret. And it’s weighing on me in 
another way : I believe the crew have got an 
inkling of something, and here am I, master 
of the ship, responsible for all your lives, 
kept in ignorance.” 

“ The crew ! ” ejaculated the startled Mr. 
Chalk. 

Captain Ikisket hesitated and lowered his 
voice. “'Phe other night 1 came on deck 
for a look round and saw ont‘ of' them peep- 
ing down through your skylight,” he said, 
slowly. “I sent him below, and after he’d 
gone I looked down and saw you a: id Mr. 
Trcdgold and Stobell all bending over a 
paper.” 
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Mr. Chalk, deep in thought, paced up and 
down in silence. 

“ lltai's a secret,” said Brisket. “I don’t 
want them to think that I was spying. I 
told you because you understand. A ship- 
master has to keep his eyes open, for every- 
body’s sake.” 

“ It’s your duty,” said Mr. Chalk, firmly. 

Captain Brisket, with a little display of 
emotion, thanked him, and, leaning against 
the side, drew 
his attention to 
the beauty of 
the stars and 
sea. Impelled 
by the occasion 
and the charm 
of the night he 
waxed senti- 
mental, and with 
a strange mix- 
ture of bluffness 
and shyness 
spoke of his 
aged mother, of 
the loneliness of 
a seafarer’s life, 
and the inesti- 
mable boon of 
real friendship. 

He bared his 
inmost soul to 
his sympathetic 
listener, and 
then, affecting 
to think from a 
remark of Mr. 

Chalk’s that he 
was going to 
relate the secret 
of the voyage, 
declined to hear 
it on the ground 
that he was only 
a rough sailor- 
man and not to 
be trusted. Mr. Chalk, contesting this hotly, 
convinced him at last that he was in error, 
and then found that, bewildered by the 
argument, the captain had consented to be 
informed of a secret which he had not 
intended to impart. 

But, mind,” said Brisket, holding up a 
warning finger, “ Fm not going to tell Peter 
Duckett. There’s no need for him to know.” 

Mr. Chalk said “ Certainly not,” and, see- 
ing no way for escape, led the reluctant man 
as far from the helmsman as possible and 
whispered the information. By the time 


they parted for the night Captain Brisket 
knew’ as much as the members of the expedi- 
tion themselves, and, with a rare thoughtful- 
nes.s, (juieted Mr. Chalk’s conscience by 
telling him that he had practically guessed 
the whole affair from the beginning. 

He listened with great interest a few days 
later when Mr. Tredgold, after considering 
audibly which island he should visit first, 
gave him the position of Bowers’s Island and 

began to discuss 
coral reefs and 
volcanic action. 
They were now 
well in iimong 
the islands. 
Two they passed 
at a distanct:, 
and went so 
close to a third 
— a mere reef 
with a few palms 
u])()n it — that 
Mr. Chalk, after 
a lengthy inspec- 
tion through his 
binoculars, was 
able U) declare 
it uninhabited. 

A fourth came 
into sight a 
('ouple of days 
later : a small 
grey l:)ank on 
the starboard 
bow. Captain 
Brisket, wdio 
had been re- 
garding it for 
s o m c time 
w^ith great care, 
closed his glass 
with a bang and 
stepped up to 
Mr. Tredgold. 

“ There she 
is, sir,” he said, in satisfied tones. 

Mr. Tredgold, who was drinking tea, put 
down his cup, and rose with an appearance 
of mild interest. Mr. Stobell follow^ed .suit, 
and both gazed in strong indignation at the 
undisguised excitement of Mr. Chalk as he 
raced up the rigging for a better view. 
'Fredgold with the captain’s glass, and Stobell 
wfith an old pair of field-glasses in which he 
had great faith, gazed from the deck. 
Tredgold was the first to speak. 

“ Are you sure this is the one. Brisket ? ” 
he in(|uired, carelessly. 



HE l.EU THE RELUCTANT RIAN AS FAR FROM 1 HU HELMSMAN AS 
POSSIBLE AND WHISPERED THE INFORMATION." 
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“Certainly, sir,’' said the captain, in some 
surprise. “ At least, it's the one you told me 
to steer for." 

“ Don’t look much like the map," said 
Stobell, in a low aside. “ Where's the 
mountain ? " 

Tredgold looked again. “ I fancy it’s a 
l)it higher towards the middle," he said, after 
a prolonged inspection; “and, besides, it’s 
' mount,’ not ‘ mountain.’ " 

Captain Brisket, who had with great 
delicacy drawn a little apart in recognition of 
their whispers, stepped towards them again. 

“ I don’t know that I’ve ever seen this 
particular island before,” he said, frankly ; 
“likely not ; but it’s the one you told me to 
find. There’s over a coii[)lc of hundred of 
them, large and small, knocking about. If 
you think you’ve made a mistake we might 
try some of the others." 

“ No,’’ said 'Tredgold, after a pause and a 
prolongc'd inspection ; “ this must be right.” 

Air. Clialk came down from aloft, his eyes 
shining with pure joy, and joined them. 

“How long before we’re alongside?" he 
iiHiuired. 

“ I'wo hours," replied the captain ; 
“ perhaps three," he added, considering. 

Mr. Cdialk glanced aloft and, after a know- 
ing question or two as to the wind, began in 
a low voice to converse with his friends. 
Mr. 'IVedgold’s misgivings as to the identity 
<4 the island he dismissed at once as base- 
less. 1’he mount 
satisfied ///;;/, and 
when, as they 
a j) f> r o a c h e d 
nearer, discre- 
pancies in shape 
b e t w e n the 
island and the 
map were pointed 
out to him he 
easily explained 
them by speak- 
ing of the diffi- 
culties of carto- 
graphy to an 
amateur. 

point,” he 
indicating 
with a forefinger, 
which the in- 
censed Stobell 
at once struck 
down. “We 
couldn't have 
managed it better 


so far as time is concerned. We’ll sleep 
ashore to-night in the tent and start the 
search at daybreak." 

Captain Brisket approached the island 
cautiously. 'To the eyes of the voyagers it 
seemed to change shape as they neared it, 
until finally, the Fair Emily anchoring off 
the rc(ff which guarded it, it revealed itself as 
a small island aliout three-ejuarters of a mile 
long and two or three hundred yards wide. 
A beach of ('oral sand shelved steeply to 
the sea, and a background of cocoa-nut trees 
and other vegetation completed a jiictiire on 
which Air. Chalk gazed with the rapture of a 
devotee at a shrine. 

He went below as the anc'hor ran oi.l, and 
after a short absence r(?ap])eared on deck 
bedizened with weapons. A small tent, with 
blankets and jirovisions, and a long deal box 
containing a couple of spades and a pick, 
were put into one of the boats, and the three 
friends, after giving minute instructions to 
the captain, followed. Mr. Duckett took the 
helm, and after a short pull along the edge 
of the reef discovered an opening which gave 
access to the smooth water inside. 

“ A pretty spot, gentlemen," he said, scan- 
ning the island closely. “ I don't think that 
there is anybody on it." 

“ We'll go over it first and make sure," said 
Stobell, as the boat's nose ran into the beach. 
“ Come along Chalk." 

He sprang out and, ttiking one of the guns. 
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led the way along the beach, followed by Mr. 
Chalk, The men looked after them longingly, 
and then, in obedience to the mate, took the 
stores out of the boat and pitched the tent. 
By the time Chalk and Stobcll returned 
they were* seated in the boat and ready to 
depart. 

A feeling of loneliness eame over Mr. 
Chalk as he watched the receding boat. 
I'he schooner, riding at anchor half a mile 
outside the reef, had taken in her sails and 
presented a singularly naked and desolate 
appearance. He wondered how long it 
would take the devoted Brisket to send 
assistance in case of need, and blamed him- 
self severely for not having brought some 
rockets for signalling purposes. Long before 
night came the prospect of sleeping ashore 
had lost all its charm. 

One of us ought to keep watcL,^’ he said, 
as Stobell, after a heavy supper followed by a 
satisfying pipe, rolled himself in a blanket 
and composed himself for slumber. 

Mr. Stobell grunted, and in a few minutes 
was fast asleep. Mr. 'Iredgold, first blowing 
out the candle, followed suit, while Mr. Chalk, 
a prey to vague fears, sat up nursing a huge 
revolver. 

The novelty of the position, the melan- 
choly beat of the surge on the farther beach, 
and faint, uncertain noises all around kept 
him awake. He fancied that he heard 
stealthy footsteps on the beach, and low^, 
guttural voices calling among the palms. 
Twice he aroused his friends and twice they 
sat up and reviled him. 

‘‘ If you put your bony finger into my ribs 
again,'’ growled Mr. Stobell, tenderly rubbing 
the afflicted part, “you and me won't talk 
alike. Like a bar of iron it was." 

“ I thought I heard something,” said Mr. 
Chalk. “ I should have fired, only I was 
afraid of scaring you.” 

“Fired?” repeated Mr. Stobell, thought- 
fully. “ Fired ? Was it the barrel of that 
infernal pistol you shoved into my ribs just 
now ? ” 

“ I just touched you with it,” admitted the 
other. “ I'm sorry if I hurt you.” 

Mr. Stobell, feeling in his pocket, struck a 
match and held it up. “ Full cock,” he said, 
in a broken voice ; “ and he stirred me up 
with it. And then he talks of savages ! ” 

He struck another match and lit the 
candle, and then, before Mr. Chalk could 
guess his intentions, pressed him backwards 
and took the pistol away. He raised the 
canvas and threw it out into the night, and 
then, remembering the guns, threw them 


after it. This done he blew out the candle, 
and in two minutes was fast asleep again. 

An hour passed and Mr. Chalk, despite 
his fears, began to nod. Half asleep, he lay 
down and drew his blanket round him, and 
then he sat up suddenly wide awake as an 
unmistakable footstep sounded outside. 

For a few seconds he sat unable to move ; 
then he stretched out his hand and began to 
shake Stobell. He could have sworn that 
hands were fumbling at the tent. 

“ Eh ? ” said Stobell, sleepily. 

Chalk shook him again. Stobell sat up 
angrily, but before he could speak a wild yell 
rent the air, the tent collapsed suddenly, 
and they struggled *half suffocated in the 
folds cf the canvas. 

CHAPTER XTX. 

Mr. Stobell was the first to emerge, and, 
seizing the canvas, dragged it free of the 
writhing bodies of his companions. Mr. 
Chalk gained his feet and, catching sight of 
some dim figures standing a few yards away 
on the beach, gave a frantic shout and 
plunged into the interior, followed by the 
others. A shower of pieces of coral whizzing 
by their heads and another terrible yell 
accelerated their flight. 

Mr. Chalk gained the farther beach un- 
molested and, half crazy with fear, ran along 
blindly. Footstep.s, which he hoped were 
those of his friends, pounded away behind 
him, and presently Stobell, panting heavily, 
called to him to stop. Mr. Chalk, looking 
over his shoulder, slackened his pace and 
allowed him to overtake him. 

“ Wait — for — Tredgold,” said Stobell, 
breathlessly, as he laid a heavy hand on his 
shoulder. 

Mr. Chalk struggled to free himself. 
“ Where is he ? ” he gasped. 

Stobell, still holding him, stood trying to 
regain his breath. “ They — they must — have 
got him,” he said, at last. “ Have you got 
any of your pistols on you ? ” 

“ You threw them all away,” quavered Mr. 
Chalk. “ I've only got a knife.” 

He fumbled with trembling fingers at his 
belt; Stobell brushing his hand aside drew 
a sailor's knife from its sheath, and started to 
run back in the direction of the tent. Mr. 
Chalk, after a moment's hesitation, followed 
a little way behind. 

“ Look out ! ” he screamed, and stopped 
.suddenly, as a figure burst out of the trees 
on to the beach a score of yards ahead. 
Stobell, with a hoarse cry, raised his hand 
and dashed at it. 
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Stobell ! ” cried a voice. 

“ It’s Tredgold,” cried Stobell. He waited 
for him to reach them, and then, turning, all 
three ran stumbling along the beach. 

I'hey ran in silence until they reached the 
other end of the island. So far there were 
no signs of pursuit, and Stobell, breathing 
hard from his unwonted exercise, collected a 
few lumps of coral and piled them on the 
beach. 

“They had me over — twice,” said Tred- 
gold, jerkily ; “ they tore the clothes from my 
back. How I got away I don’t know. I 
fought —kicked - then suddenly I broke loose 
and ran.” 

He threw himself on the beach and drew 
his breath in long, sobbing gasps. Stobell, 


To Mr. Chalk it seemed as though the 
night would never end. A dozen times he 
sprang to his feet and gazed fearfully into the 
darkness, and a dozen times at least he re- 
minded the silent Stobell of the folly of 
throwing other people’s guns away. Day 
broke at last and showed him Tredgold in 
a tattered shirt and a pair of trousers, and 
Stobell sitting close by souiul asleep. 

“ We must try and signal to the ship,” he 
.said, in a hoarse whisper. “ It’s our only 
chance.” 

1‘redgold nodded assent and shook Stobell 
quietly. 'I'he silence was opj^ressive. They 
rose and peered out to sea, and a loud ex- 
clamation broke from all three. The “ Fair 
Emily ” had disappeared. 



“ THE ‘ FAIR EMILY ’ HAD DISAPPEARED. 


going a few paces foi ward, peered into the 
darkness and listened intently. 

“I suppose they’re waiting for daylight,” 
he said, at last. 

He sat down on the beach and, after 
making a few disparaging remarks about 
coral as a weapon, lapsed into silence. 


Stobell rubbed his eyes and swore softly ; 
Tredgold and Chalk stood gazing in blank 
dismay at the unbroken expanse of shining 
sea. 

“The savages must have surprised. them, ’ 
said the latter, in trembling tones. “ That’s 
why they left us alone.” 
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“ Or else they heard the noise ashore and 
put to sea,” said I’redgold. 

They stood gazing at each other in con- 
sternation. 'riien Stobell, who had been 
looking about him, gave vent to an astonished 
grunt and pointed to a boat drawn up on 
the beach nearly abreast of where their tent 
had been. 

“ Some of the crew have escaped ashore,” 
said Mr, Chalk. 

Striking inland, so as to get the shelter of 
the trees, they made their way cautiously 
towards the boat. Colour was lent to Mr. 
Chalk’s surmise by the fact that it was fairly 
well laden with stores. As they got near 
they saw a couple of small casks which he 
thought contained water, an untidy pile of 
tinned provisions, and two or three bags of 
biscuit, 'rhe closest search failed to reveal 
any signs of men, and plucking up courage 
they walked boldly down to the boat and 
stood gazing stupidly at its contents. 

1'he firearms which Stobell had pitched 
out of the tent the night before lay in the 
bottom, together with boxes of cartridges 
from the cabin, a couple of axes, and a pile 
of clothing, from the top of which Mr. 1 red- 
gold, with a sharp exclamation, snatched a 
somewhat torn coat and waistcoat. From 
the former he drew out a bulky pocket-book, 
and, opening it with trembling fingers, hastily 
inspected the contents. 

‘‘ The map has gone 1 ” he shouted. 

The others stared at him. 

“Brisket has gone off with the ship,” he 
continued, with desperate calmness. “ It was 
the crew of our own schooner that frightened 
us off last night.” 

Mr. Stobell, still staring in a stony fashion, 
nodded slowly ; Mr. Chalk after an effort 
found his voice. 

“They’ve gone off with the treasure,” he 
said, slowly. 

“ Also,” continued Tredgold, “ this is not 
Bowers’s Island. I can see it all now. 
They’ve only taken the map, and now they’re 
off to the real island to get the treasure. It’s 
as clear as daylight.” 

“Broad daylight,” said Stobell, huskily. 
“ But how did they know ? ” 

“ Somebody has been talking,” said I’red- 
gold, in a hard voice. “ Somebody has been 
confiding in that honest, open-hearted sailor, 
Captain Brisket.” 

He turned as he spoke and gazed fixedly at 
the open-mouthed Chalk. In a slower fashion, 
but with no less venom, Mr. Stobell also bent 
his regards upon that amiable but erring man. 

Mr. Chalk returned their gaze with some- 


thing like defiance. Half an hour before he 
had expected to have been killed and eaten. 
He had passed a night of horror, expecting 
death every minute. Now he exulted in the 
blue sky, the line of white breakers crashing 
on the reef, and the sea sparkling in the sun 
shine ; and he had not spent twenty-five 
years with Mrs. Chalk without acquiring some 
skill in the noble art of self-defence. 

“Ah, Brisket was trying to pump me a 
week ago,” he said, confidentially. “ I see it 
all now.” 

The others glared at him luridly. 

“ He said that he had seen us through the 
skylight studying a paper,” continued Mr. 
Chalk, shaking his. head. “ I thought at the 
time you were rather rash, Tredgold.” 

Mr. Tredgold choked and, meeting the 
fault-finding eye of Mr. Stobell, began, to 
protest. 

“ The thing Brisket couldn’t understand,” 
said Chalk, gaining confidence as he pro- 
ceeded, “ was Stobell’s behaviour. He said 
that he couldn’t believe that a man who 
grumbled at the sea so much as he did could 
be sailing for pleasure.” 

Mr. Stobell glowered fiercely. “ Why 
didn’t you tell us before ? ” he demanded. 

“ I didn’t attach any importance to it,” 
said Mr. Chalk, truthfully. “ I thought that 
it was just curiosity on Brisket’s part. It 
surprised me that he had been observing you 
and Tredgold so closely ; that was all.” 

“ Pity you didn’t tell us,” exclaimed 
Tredgold, harshly. “We might have been 
prepared, then.” 

“ You ought to have told us at once,” said 
Stobell. 

Mr. Chalk agreed. “ I ought to have 
done so, perhaps,” he said, slowly ; “ only I 
was afraid of hurting your feelings. As it is, 
we must make the best of it. It is no good 
grumbling at each other. If I had had 
the map instead of Tredgold, perhaps this 
wouldn’t have happened.” 

“It was a crazy idea to keep it in your 
coat pocket,” said Stobell, scowling at 
Tredgold. “No doubt Brisket saw you put 
it back there the other night, guessed what 
it was, and laid his plans according.” 

“If it hadn’t been for your grumbling it 
wouldn’t have happened,” retorted Tredgold, 
hotly. “That’s what roused his suspicions 
in the first instance.” 

Mr. Chalk interposed. “It is no good 
you two quarrelling about it,” he said, with 
kindly severity. “The mischief is done. 
Bear a hand with these stores, and then heli> 
me to fix the tent up again.” 
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The others hesitated, and then without a reminder* that the rain had enabled them to 

word Mr. Stobell worked one of the casks replenish their water supply he made but a 

out of the boat and began to roll it up the churlish rejoinder. 

beach. The tent still lay where it had fallen, He passed his time in devising plans for 

but the case of spades had disappeared, the capture and punishment of Captain 
They raised the tent again and carried in the Brisket, and caused a serious misunderstand* 

stores, after which Mr. Chalk, with the air of ing by expressing his regret that that un- 

an old campaigner, made a small fire and scrupulous mariner had not rendered himself 

prepared breakfast. liable to the extreme penalty of the law by 

Day by day they scanned the sea for any knocking Mr. Chalk on the head on the 



“ MR, CllAl.K, WITH THE AIR OK AN OLU CAMI’AiGNER, MADE A SMAl.l. ITRE AND PREPARED nREAKKAST.” 

signs of a sail, but in vain. Cocoa-nvUs and night of the attach. His belated explana- 
a few birds shot by Mr. Stobell — who had tion that he Nvished Mr. Chalk no harm 
been an expert at pigeon-shooting in his was pronounced by that gentleman to be 
youth --together with a species of fish which childish. 

Mr. Chalk pronounced to be edible a few “ We can do nothing to Brisket even if 
hours after the others had partaken of it, we escape from this place, said Iredgold, 
furnished then> mih a welcome change of peremptorily. 

diet. In the smooth water inside the reef “ Do nothing ? ” roared Stobell. “ Why 
they pulled about in the boat, and, becoming not?” , 

bolder and more expert in the management “ In the first place we sha’n’t find him, 
of it, sometimes veatured outside, Mr. said Tredgold. “After they have got the 
Stobell pronounced the life to be more treasure they will get rid of the ship and 
monotonous than that on board ship, and disperse all over the world.’' 
once, in a moment of severe depression, Mr. Stobell, with heavy sarcasm, said that 
induced by five days’ heavy rain, spoke affec- once, many years before, he had heard of 
tionat dy of Mrs. Stobell. To Mr. Chalk’s people called detectives. 

Vpl. xxviii. — 44. 
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“ In the second place,” continued Tredgold, 
“ we can’t explain. It wasn’t our map, and, 
ptrictly speaking, we had no business with it. 
Even if we caught Brisket, w^e should have 
no legal claim lo the treasure. And if you 
want to blurt out to all Binchester how we 
were tricked and frightened out of our lives 
by imitation savages, I don’t.” 

“ He stole our ship,” growled Stobell, after 
a long pause. “ We could have him for that.” 

“ Mutiny on the high seas,” added Chalk, 
with an important air. 

“The whole story would have to come 
out,” said Tredgold, sharply. “Verdict: 
served them right. Once we had got the 
treasure we could have given Captain Bowers 
his share, or more than his share, and it 
would have been all right. As it is, nobody 
must know that we went for it.” 

Mr. Stobell, unable to trust him.self with 
speech, stumped fiercely up and down the 
beacdi. 

“ But it will all have to come out if we are 
rescued,” objected Mr, Chalk. 

“We can tell what story we like,” said 
Tredgold. “ We can say that the schooner 
went to pieces on a reef in the night ; we got 
separated from the other boat and made our 
way here. We have got plenty of time to 
concoct a story, and there is nobody to con- 
tradict it.” 

Mr. Stobell brought up in front of him and 
frowned thoughtfully. “ I suppose you’re 
right,” he said, slowly ; “ but if we ever get 
off this chicken -perch, and I run across him, 
let him look out, that’s all.” 

To pass the time they built themselves a 
hut on the beach in a situation where it 
would stand the best chance of being seen 
by any chance vessel. At one corner stood 
a mast fashioned from a tree, and a flag, 
composed for the most part of shirts which 
Mr. Chalk thought his friends had done 
with, fluttered bravely in the breeze. It was 
designed to attract attention, and, so far as 
the bereaved Mr. Stobell was concerned, it 
certainly succeeded. 

CHAPTER XX. 

Nearly a year had elapsed since the sailing 
of the Ea/r Emi/y, and Binchester, which 
had thrilled to the tale of the treasure as 
revealed by Mr. William Russell, was still 
awaiting news of her fate. Cablegrams to 
Sydney only elicited the information that she 
had not been heard of, and the opinion 
became general that she had added but one 
more to the many mysteries of the sea. 

Captain Bowers, familiar with many cases 


of ships long overdue which had reached 
home in safety, still hoped, but it was clear 
from the way in which Mrs. Chalk spoke of 
her husband and the saint-like qualities she 
attributed to him that she never expected to 
see him again. Mr. Stobell also appeared to 
his wife through tear-dimmed eyes as a person 
jf great gentleness and infinite self-sacrifice. 

“ All the years we were married,” she said 
one afternoon to Mrs. Chalk, who had been 
listening with growing impatience to an 
account of Mr. Stobell which that gentleman 
would have been the first to disclaim, “I 
rrever gave him a cross word. Nothing was 
too good for me ; I only had to ask to 
have.” 

Mrs. Chalk couldn’t help herself. “ Why 
didivt you ask, then ? ” she inquired. 

Mrs. Stobell started and eyed her indig 
nantly. “So long as 1 had him 1 didn't 
want anything else,” she said, stiffly. J!e 
w'ere all in all to each other ; he couldn’t 
bear me out of his sight. I remembt!!* once, 
when I had gone to see my poor motlier, he 
.sent me three telegrams in thirty-five minutes 
telling me to come home.” 

“Thomas was so unselfish,” murmured 
Mrs. Chalk. “ I once stayed with my mother 
for six weeks and he never said a word.” 

An odd expression, transient but unmis- 
takable, flitted across the face of the listener. 

“ It nearly broke his heart, though, poor 
dear,” said Mrs. Chalk, glaring at her. “ He 
said he had never had such a time in his 
life.” 

“ I don’t expect he had,” said Mrs. Stobell, 
screwing up her small features. 

Mrs. Chalk drew herself up in her chair. 
“ What do you mean by that ? ” she 
demanded. 

“ I mean what he meant,” replied Mrs. 
Stobell, with a little air of surprise. 

Mrs. Chalk bit her lip, and her friend, 
turning her head, gazed long and mournfully 
at a large photograph of Mr. Stobell painted 
in oils, which stared stiffly down on them 
from the wall. 

“ He never caused me a moment’s un 
easiness,” she said, tenderly. “ 1 could trust 
him anywhere.” 

Mrs. Chalk gazed thoughtfully \i the 
portrait. It was not a good likeness, but it 
was more like Mr. Stobell than anybody else 
in Binchester ; a fact whicli had been of 
some use in allaying certain unworthy sus 
picions of Mr. Stobell the first time he .saw it. 

“ Yes,” said Mrs. Chalk, significantly, “ 1 
should think you could.” 

Mrs. Stobell, about to reply, caught the 
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staring eye of the photograph, and, shaking injured himself so badly that he had to be 
her head sorrowfully, took out her handker- removed to his home. He was taken away 

chief and wiped her eyes. Mrs. Chalk at ten in the morning, and at a quarter-past 

softened. eleven Selina Vickers, in a large apron and 

“ They both had their faults,” she said, her sleeves rolled up over her elbows, was 



“ HKI? FRIKND GAZED LONG AND MOURNFULLY AT A LARGE PHOTOGRAPH OF MR. STOBELL." 


gently, “ but they were great friends. I dare blacking the kitchen stove and throwing 
say that it was a comfort to them to be occasional replies to the objecting captain 
together at the last.” over her shoulder. 

Captain Bowers himself began to lose “ I promised Joseph,” she said, sharply, 
hope at last, and went about in so moody a “ and I don't break my promises for nobody, 
fashion that a shadow seemed to have fallen He was worrying about what you’d do all 
upon the cottage. By tacit consent the alone, and I told him I’d come.” 
treasure had long been a forbidden subject, Captain Bowers looked at her helplessly, 

and even when the news of Selina’s “ I can manage very well by myself,” he 

promissory note reached Dialstone l^ane said, at last. 

he had refused to discuss it. It had nothing “ Chop your leg off, I s’pose ? ” retorted 
to do with hinfi, h« said, and he washed Miss Vickers, good-temperedly. “ Oh, you 
his hands of it — a conclusion highly satis- men ! ” 

factory to Miss Vickers, who had feared that “And I’m not at home much while Miss 
she would have had to have dropped for a Drewitt is away,” added the captain, 
time her visits to Mr. Tasker. “ All the better,” said Mi.ss Vickers, breath- 

A slight change in the household occurring ing noisily on the stove and polishing with 
at this time helped to divert the captain’s renewed vigour. “ You won’t be in my way,” 
thoughts. Mr, Tasker while chopping wood The captain pulled himself together 
happened to chop his knee by mistake, and, “You can finish what you re doing,” he 
as he did everything with great thoroughness, said, mildly, “ and then ” 
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“Yes, I know what to do,'' interrupted “ I suppose those gentlemen drowned ? " 

Miss Vickers. “ You leave it to me. Go in she said, bending down and scrubbing noisily, 

and sit down and make yourself comfortable. The captain, taking advantage of her back 
You ought not to be in the kitchen at all by being turned towards him, eyed her severely, 
rights. Not that I mind what people say — 'I'he hardihood of the girl was appalling. 

I should have enough to do if 1 did — but His gaze wandered from her to the bureau, 

still " and, as his eye fell on the key sticking up 

The captain fled in disorder and at first In the lid, the idea of reading her a much- 

had serious thoughts of wiring for Miss needed le.s.son presented itself. He stepped 

Drewitt, who was s])ending a few days with over the pail towards the bureau and, catch- 

friends in town, lliinking better of this, he ing the girl’s eye as she looked up, turned 

w^alkcd down to a servants’ registry office, and, the key noisily in tlui lock and placed it 

after being shut up for a quarter of an hour ostentatiously in his pocket. A sudden vivid 

in a small room with a middle-aged lady of change in Selina s complexion satisfied him 

Irish extraction, who was sent in to be that his niaiifcuvre had been appreciated, 

catechized, resolved to let matters remain iis “ Arc you afraid 1 shall steal anything ? ” 

they were. she demanded, ho*tly, as he regained the 

Miss Vickers swept and dusted, cooked kitchen, 
and scrubbed, undisturbed, and so ])eaceable The captain quailed. “ No,” he said, 
was his demeanour when he returned from hastily. “ Somebody once took a paper of 

a walk one morning, and found the front mine out of there, though,” he added. “ So 

room being “tiirneo out,” that she departed I keep it locked up now.” 

from her usual custom and explained the Miss Vickers dropped the brush in the 
necessities of the case at some length. pail, and, rising slowly to her feet, stood 

“I dare say it’ll be the better for it,” said wijiing lier hands on her coarse apron. Her 

the captain. 

‘‘O' course it will,” re- 
torted Selina. “ You 
don't think I’d do it for 
pleasure, do you ? 1 

thought you'd sit out in 
the garden, and of course 
it must come on to rain.” 

The captain said it 
didn't matter. 

“Joseph,” .said Mi.ss 
Vickers, as she squeezed 
a wet cloth into her pail - 
“Joseph’s got a nice leg. 

It's healing very slow.” 

The captain, halting by 
the kitchen door, said he 
was sorry to hear it. 

“ Though there’s worse 
things than bad legs,” 
continued Mi.ss Vickers, 
soaping her .scrubbing- 
brush mechanically; 

“ being lost at sea, for 
instance.’' 

Captain Bowers made 
no reply. Adopting the 
idea that all roads lead to 
Rome, Miss Vickers had, 
during her stay at Dial- 
stone La^ne, made many 
attempts to introduce the 
subject of the treasure- 
seekers. 
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face was red and white in patches, and the 
captain, regarding her with growing un- 
easiness, began to take in sail. 

“ At least, 1 thought they did,” he 
muttered. 

Selina paid no heed. “Get out o’ my 
kitchen,” she said, in a husky voice, as she 
brushed past him. 

The captain obeyed hastily, and, stejrping 
inside the dismantled room, stood for .some 
time gazing out of window at the rain. 
Then he filled his pipe and, removing a 
small chair which was .sitting u|)side down in 
a large one, took its place and stared dis- 
consolately at the patch of wet floor and the 
giMicral disorder. 

.At the end of an hour he took a furtix’c 
peep into the kitchen. Selina Vickers was 
sitting with her back towards him, brooding 
over the .stove. It seemed clear to him that 
slu! was ashamerl to meet his eye, and, glad 
to see such signs of grace in her, he resolved 
to s|)are her further confusion by going up- 
stairs. He went up noisily and clo.sed his 
door with a Viang, but although he opened it 
tifterwards and stood listening acutely he 
heard no sound from below. 

Hy the end of the second hour his uneasi- 
ness had increased to consternation. 'I'he 
hoii.se was as silent as a tomb, the sitting- 
room w^as still in a state of chao.s, and a 
healthy aiijietite would persist in putting 
'uiiinous and inconvenient questions as to 
dinner. Whistling a cheerful air he went 
downstairs again and put his head in at the 
kitchen. Sciina sat in the same attitude, and 
w hen he coughed made no respon.se. 

“ What about dinner?” he said, at last, in 
a voice which strove to be unconcerned. 

“ Go away,” said Selina, thickly. “ 1 don’t 
want no dinner.” 

The captain started. “ But I do,” he said, 
feelingly. 


“ You’d better get it yourself, then,” replied 
Miss Vickers, without turning her head. “ I 
might steal a potato or something.” 

“ Don’t talk nonsense,” said the other, 
nervously. 

“ I’m not a thief,” continued Miss Vickers. 
“ I work as hard as anybody in Binchester, 
and noliody can ever say that I tcxik the 
value of a farthing from them. If Tm poor 
I’m honest.” 

“ Everybody knows that,” said the captain, 
with fervour. 

“You said you didn’t want the paper,” 
said .Selina, turning at last and regarding him 
fiercely. “ 1 heard you with my own ears, 
else I wouldn’t have taken it. And if they 
had come back you’d have had your share. 
You didn’t want the treasure yourself and 
you didn’t want other people to have it. 
.And it wasn’t yours, because 1 heard you 
say so.” 

“ Very well, say no more about it,” said the 
captain. “ 11' anybody asks you can say that 
1 knew you had it Now go and put that 
back in the bureau.” 

He tossed the key on to the table, and 
Miss Vickers, after a moment’s hesitation, 
turned with a gratified smile and took it 
up. The next hour he spent in his bed- 
room, the rapid evolutions of Miss Vickers 
as she passed from the saucepans to the 
sitting room and from the sitting-room back 
to the saucepans reijuiring plenty of sea 
room. 

A week later she was one of the happiest 
people in Binchester. Edward Tredgold 
liad received a cable from Auckland : " All 
safe; coming home,” and she shared with 
Mrs. Chalk and Mrs. Stobell in the hearty 
(Congratulations of a large circle of friends. 
Her satisfaction was only marred by the 
feverish condition of Mr. Tasker imme- 
diately mi receipt of the news. 


( To be concluded. ) 
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A Story for Chiforen. 




NCE upon a time, in a far-off 
island of the Pacific, there 
lived a poor beggar in a cave 
in a large rock by the sea- 
shore. 

This beggar, whose wealthier 
neighbours filled his sack daily with the 
waste of their own tables, was accustomed to 
throw the remains left over from his meal 
into the sea. The fishes of that neighbour- 
hood soon became aware of his daily 
practice and, flocking to the spot, waxed fat 
upon what the old man threw away. 

Now it happened that the King of the 
Fishes of those parts was making a Royal 
progress through his kingdom, and, coming 
to the beggar’s rock, he could not fail to 
observe how happy and thriving his subjects 
appeared compared with some of the districts 
he had passed through. Seeing no visible 
cause for this state of things, he bade his 
Prime Minister inquire of the head-fish how 
it was that on such a bleak and barren coast 
they thrived so well. 

Ah, my lord,” exclaimed the head-fish, 
when asked by the Prime Minister, “we 
should ii\deed be the most miserable of 
fishes were it not for the charity of one of 
those noble beings who live upon the shore, 
who every day casts into the sea from yonder 


rock all manner of delicacies left over from 
his own repast. Your lordship may judge 
for yourself the truth of my statement, for 
our benefactor is even now approaching the 
rock to take his breakfast.” 

I'he Prime Minister swam in rather closer, 
followed by the head-fish and a jostling crowd 
of fishes of all degrees and sizes. 

The old beggar, having climbed the rock, 
sat down in a sunny comer near the mouth 
of his cave to eat his meal ; nor did he notice 
anything unusual in the waters at his feet. 
Having finished his breakfast he emptied, as 
usual, the remaining contents of his sack into 
the sea, and retired into his cave to sleep. 

'Fhen began such a scramble among the 
fishes as would have made his sides ache 
with laughter could he but have seen it. Big 
fish jostled little fish, and little fish replied 
by rushing in under the big ones’ noses and 
carrying off tit-bits before their larger brethren 
could turn round, so fat and lazy had they 
become. Even the Prime Minister forgot 
the dignity of his position and rushed into 
the fray with the rest, laying about him lustily 
to secure this or that choice morsel. 

Not till every scrap was disposed of did he 
hurry off to acquamt the King with what had 
occurred, and was still licking his lips when 
he swam into the Royal presence. The King 
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was so much interested in the account of the 
feast that he declared his intention of being 
present with his courtiers on the next occa- 
sion. The following day, therefore, he wit- 
nessed the scramble with much amusement, 
and having 
tasted some of 
th(i delicacies, 
which by his 
R 0 y a 1 c o m - 
m a n d w c r e 
brought to liim, 
he ex|)rcssed 
his desire to 
reward this 
generous bene- 
factor of his 
siibje('ts. 

On taking his 
bath die next 
merning, ac- 
cerding to his 
CListom, tlii,‘ old 
b e g g a r w a s 
mucji surprised 
when several 
large lislies a])- 
proached him, 
amongst whom 
was the I*rime 
Minister, who 
thus addressed 
him ; - 

“Oh, most 
noble lienefiic- 
tor, 1 am com 
mand(‘d by Mis 
Majesty the 
King of the 
Fishes, to whose 
ears the tale of 
your generosity has been carried, to convey you 
to his Royal presence, that he may bestow 
upon you some fitting reward. AVherefore 
may it please your most honourable person 
to accompany your most humble servant.” 

"rhe poor beggar was at first in a great 
fright, and would have turned and fled to his 
cave, but seeing himself surrounded by a 
number of large fiiihes, a portion of the 
King’s Royal bodyguard,* all armed with 
long, sharp spines, he thought it wise.st to 
yield to the King’s wishes, and followed the 
Rrime Minister with the best possible grace. 
That worthy fish was most attentive and 
polite, siriging the praises of his Sovereign in 
true Ministerial style. 

“ Be advised by me,” said this crafty 
courtier, who w*as also Keeper of the Privy 


Purse, and as such objected to anyone having 
any pickings but himself. “ Remember, above 
all things, on no account to accept any 
presents from my Royal master. He will 
desire to load you with gold and precious 

stones, but 
refuse them ; 
they are the 
treasures of 
d e a d m e n , 
gatliered from 
the sea - god’s 
spoils, and must 
sooner or later 
bring nothing 
but disaster 
upon the mortal 
w h o o w n s 
them.” 

d'he old beg- 
gar seemed so 
cast down at the 
thought of hav- 
ing to give up 
all hope of re- 
ward that the 
old fish began 
to feel sorry for 
him. Swimming 
closer to his 
side he whis- 
pered into the 
beggar’s ear, 
“ If the King 
presses you to 
take a gift, say 
you will accept 
nothing, hut ask 
to be allowed to 
kiss his tongue. 
H e will be 
furious at first, but remain calm, and in no 
way show any fear, and he is bound to grant 
the request. You may yet gather riches 
greater than any man before you.” 

They were now' approaching the Royal 
presence. The King w^as surrounded by his 
bodyguard and courtiers, and the throng pre- 
sented a remarkable and brilliant spectacle. 
The Prime Minister, having made his bow^ 
presented the old beggar to the King, referring 
to the generous wwk wiiich he had carried 
on among the poor fishes of that coast. 

The monarch, having listened to his 
Minister’s speech, desired the beggar to step 
forward, and commanded one of his courtiers 
to place a chain of fine gold round ‘h^> neck, 
and to present him with a bag of gold pieces 
and another of precious stones. The poor 
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sation with his august master, he 
pretended a calmness he was far 
from feeling, and in a loud voice 
again repeated his request. 

“Hear me, O Son of Earth,” 
replied the King, at length ; “your 
ways are not as our ways or your 
thoughts our thoughts, and per- 
chance, as the Prime Minister has 
pointed out to us, you have not 
meant to offend ; approach, there- 
fore, and kiss our Royal tongue.” 

The bodyguard opened their 
ranks and the beggar, approaching 
the King, kissed his tongue. As 
he did so there was a roar as of a 
violent hurricane, the beggar felt 
himself lifted up upon a mighty 
column of water, spun violently 
round twice or thrice, carried for- 
ward at a furious pace, and then 
lost consciousness. 

\Vhen he came to himself he was 
lying at the mouth of his cave in 
the great rock ; the rising sun was 
flooding the sky and throwing a 

‘the UEGCAR, approaching the KINC;, KISSED HIS TONGUE. loOg path Of gold aCtOSS thc gCUtly- 

heaving ocean. M'he old beggar 
beggar’s eyes sparkled with joy and greed, .sat up, blinking like an owl, and wondering 
but a sly slap from the tail of the Prime whether it was not all an evil dream. Had 
Minister recalled ‘the advice given 
to him, and reluctantly he declined 
the King’s proffered gift. His 
Majesty appeared much surprised 
and pressed him to accept some 
reward for his benevolence. 

“Let me, then,” cried the beggar, 

“ kiss your Majesty’s tongue, for that 
is the only reward I will accept.” 

If the sea had suddenly become 
dry land it could not have caused 
greater astonishment among the 
fishes than did this request. A con- 
fused murmur of voices ran round 
the ring of courtiers, while the body- 
guard clashed their prickly spines. 

As for the King, he seemed dumb 
with amazement at the beggar’s 
boldness. 

“ Seize him ! ” he roared at length, 
in a voice of rage which echoed 
through the coral groves of the 
palace. 

A number of the Royal bodyguard 
insjtantly closed round the beggar, 
who thought that his last hour had 
certainly come. But remembering 
the advice of the Prime Minister, 

who was engaged in earnest conver- what a foolish old man,’ replied the parrot wife.” 
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he really seen the King of the Fishes and 
kissed his tongue ? 

At that moment two green parrots flew 
into a palm tree close by the rock. 

‘‘ I^ook, my dear,’’ said one of them to the 
other ; “ that silly old beggar sits all day in 
his rags on that barren rock when he might 
be living at his ease in a palace, with slaves 
to do his bidding.” 

“ What a foolish old man ! ” replied the 
parrot wife. “Why, then, does he live in 
that miserable hole ? ” 

“ Ah, my dear, that is a sec'ret,” said her 
husband, drawing himself n[) with a dignified 
air. 

'rile old beggar liad started on hearing the 
birds talk. He had seen green parrots before 
many times, but never had he heard any talk 
as these two did. 

Wiis Ihis new know 
ledge the result of 
kissing the h'ish 
King’s tongue? 

And what did they 
mean about li\ing 
in a ])alace ? He 
listened eagerly for 
more. 

“Fell me the 
secret,” replied the 
young parrot wife, 

( '()a\ i ngl y, snuggl ing 
up beside her lord 
and master and 
caressing him with 
her little hooked 
iK Jik. “ ^'(Hl know 
1 lovt? secrets.” 

Her husband 
chuckk.'d to himself 
at this admission. 

“ Like all the fair 
sex,” he said. “Well, 
my dear, you must 
know that at the 


foot of the big rock lies a great treasure of 
gold pieces and cups and ornaments of 
yjrecious stones. 1 remember seeing it 
buried ; it was many years ago. It did not 
do the owner much good,” he continued ; 
“ he w'as drowned close by soon afterwards.” 

The old beggar did not wait to hear more ; 
he was scrambling down the rock as fast as 
he ('ould go. It was low water, and a little 
cove was L*x|)osed close to the foot of the 
rock. It must be here that the treasure was 
concealed. He shovelled away with a })iece 
of wreckage whic^h he pi('ked up on the beach. 
1'he sun beat down u])on him, and tht: tide 
w’as slowly ertx-ping u|) behind. h^very 
now and again a lug wave wa)uld come 
rolling in and run up the beach hissing and 
foaming, as if anxious to rc'ach him and drag 
him away, but he 
took no notice. 
'I’he hole was pretty 
deep now, and 
— ah ! at last a 
large leather trunk 
was exposed. It 
was sodden and rot- 
ten from the action 
of tlie water, and 
the lid soon yielded 
to his (efforts to 
open it. ANdiat a 
sight met his ga/c ! 
He laughed and 
shouted as he dip- 
ped his hands in the 
sparkling gems and 
let them run through 
his fingers like 
water. 

“Mine, mine, 
a 11 mi n e ! ” h e 
cried. 

And that was how 
the old beggar made 
his fortune. 



‘mink, mink, all mink!’ he CKIED.” 
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Silhouette Photography. 

By G. E. Moysey. 


VF.RY amateur j)hotograj)hcr 
is seized sooner or later with 
a desire to rec'ord the features 
iii'" friends and a('(]uaint- 
MiK'es : a proceeding which in 
many cases leads to undesir- 
able recrimination, and sometimes to lifelong 
alienation. We all know the history of the 
man who lost every friend he possessed 
within six months of buying a camera ; and 
some of us are, alas ! personally acaiuainted 
with the individual who, having portrayed us 
sorely against our will and better judgment, 
has the audacaty to declare the result a 
striking likeness. 'J\) be asked to believe 
that hard bku^k lines represent our wrinkles, 
that an attitude of slight intoxication faith 
fully re])roduces our habitual position when 
standing, or that the curved s])ine and vacant 
eyes we see in the photograjdi are giving us 
the inestimable boon of seeing ourselves 
as others see us : these things are too 
much, even for the mildest-tempered man ; 
whilst as for the feelings of the feminine 
victims ! 

So universal is the suffering thus wantonly 
inflicted, and so small a chanc'e do any of us 
stand of escaping the common fate, that the 
introduction of silhouette |)hotogra[)hy may 
possibly, in the words of a well known adver- 
tisement, come as a boon and a blessing to 
men. Ju)r silhouette photography refuses to 
submit to the vagaries of the amateur artist : 
it demands and enforces the observance of 
certain rules and precautions, and, whilst 
giving a faithful likeness. 


to say, this window must have a good 
and open look - out, unshadowed by 
foliage or neighbouring walls, so that the 
maximum amount of light may entc:r. Sun- 
shine is not desirable ; far better a bright 
day with the sun (temporarily, at least) 
behind a cloud, d'he ])osition of the window 
with regard to the rest of tlui wall is shown 
in the accom[)anying diagram : 



If this window, which must be the 
only one in the room, does not p{)ssess 
thick curtains already a railway rug must 
be hung uj) on the side iu.‘arest S the 
sitter — the other side being left bare. If, 
however, there are curtains the rug will not 
l.)e necessary ; but, on the other hand, the 
curtain nearest the screen is best removed, 
the object being to admit as miK'h liglit as 
possible directly on to the screen and to 
shield the sitter. 'J'he screen, a most im- 
portant adjunct, can be made of any plain 
white material, such as culi(H) ; and is 
stret('hed over a clothes-horse, to which it 
is firmly tacked, so as to [iresent an uiv 
wrinkled surface. I’his screen is placed on 
the opposite side of the window to which the 
sitti?r will take up his pose, 


entirely does away with the 
manifold pitfalls into which 
the novice usually tumbles 
pell-mell, 'fhe actual photo- 
grai)hy is easy enough, but 
the whole art lie.s in the 
previous arrangement of the 
chair, screen, light, and one 
or two other little matters, 
for on these things depends 
the success or otherwise of 
the negatives. 

The first ])oint is to find 
the right room in which to 
arrange the necessary para- 
phernalia: a room posses- 
sing a large and well- 
lighted window. That is 



A PHOTO-SILHOUETTE OP A LADY. 


and set nearly at right 
angles to it ; on this un- 
broken surface of white 
the light pours through 
the window wide open at 
the top, and makes a bril- 
liant background to the 
sitter, who, sitting in twi- 
light on the other side and 
shielded by the curtain or 
rug from the dire(.:t rays, 
stands out in dark relief 
against the snowiness be- 
yond. At the critical 
moment, moreover, this 
brilliancy may be still 
further increased by burn- 
ing a piece of magnesium 
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wire behind the subject, so 
as to tlirow an extra amount 
of light on to the screen. 

'I'hc chair for the sitter 
is placed with its back to 
tiie screen, but the sitter 
takes up his position sivle- 
ways, so as to ])resent the 
profile to the camera. The 
silhouette taken should be 
as large as ])ermitted by 
the make of camera em- 
ployed ; for a tiny silhou- 
ette, although amusing as 
a curiosity, does not give 
nearly so lifelike an effect 
as one of a larger size. 

'The exposure need not he 
very accurately timed, but, 
su|)posing the light to lie good, it should, 
with a medium stop, be about three seconds. 
It must not be too long ; this is a iatal lault, 
as the features would show and destroy the 
rt\semblance to silhoiu^ttes. But where the 
right exposure has been given it is im])ossible 
to tell the ])hotogra])hed silhouette apart from 
tlu‘ original style of illustration — the dear old 
bla('k pa|)er absurdity of our youth. Not a 
sera[) of feature, except those outlined against 
llu- (lead white background, not the vestige 
of detail anywhere serves to show how the 
silhouette was taken ; it is a black t>resent- 
nu'iU and nothing more. 

'\'() secure the essential dead black and 
white jK)ints, it is advisable to attach an (jval 
mask to the negative and use “ Dekko Matt ” 
pa pi a, a rapid and easy process. 

A few words on the sul)j(.*('t of posing the 
sitter ‘ for it is here that 
most mistakes are made by 
those who are trying sil- 
houette jdiotography for 
the first time. 

To begin with, try if 
possible to secure the out- 
line of the eyelashes and 
eyebrow ; these are most 
effective and also greatly 
soften the sharpness of, the 
line. Again, tHke ^special 
('are that the subject sits, 
up well. He cannot sit too. 
erect, nor can he really 
oyeriJo the lengthening of 
his neck. These trifles 
are not noticeable in 
real life, and in ordinary 


photography there is always 
so much detail that the 
attentiem is carried aw^y 
from these blemishes ; but 
in the silhouettes of course 
outline is everything, and 
therefore even an ordinary 
]H)se will sometimes come 
out looking like a double 
chin or roundtid shoulders. 
In a man’s silhouette take 
notice that the line of the 
white collar is (dt^arly por- 
trayed, and where pointed 
collars are worn see that these 
])oints both a[)])ear in the pic- 
turc‘. Unless a man has })!enty 
of hair on tlu^ top of his 
head he is best taken in a hat ; 
for the outline of a bald head is so very hard. 

So much for the masculine sitters ; now' a 
w’ord or tw’o of advice to those ladies who are 
walling to offer tlu!msc‘lves as victims to the 
photograj)her’s art. See that the hair is 
moderately neat and that the little locks at 
the nape of the neck are carefully hidden 
awxiy ; for the latter are not pretty in a 
silhoiu‘lte, and the writer has seen a head of 
hair come out hjoking like; an infuriated 
haystack, although in real life it W’as (juite 
becoming. W'ear a hat if you are at 
all doubtful about the effect your lo(‘ks 
are likely to produce. And above all things 
make certain that your blouse has not a w'ide, 
deep (’ollar ! Nothing is more apt to give a 
bunched appearance llian shoulders coviTeii 
with one of the fashionable di^ep I'ollars or 
capirs ; it sj)oils the line of the l)ack ('om- 
pletely. Finally, wear 
something of lace round 
the ntjck something close- 
iitling, entctidu — for 

the broken edge of the lac.'e 
is distinctly flattering to the 
silhouette, and, in conse- 
(juciKX', to your vanity later 
on when you survey the 
finished ])ortrait. In (.x)n- 
clusion, do your best for 
the photographer ; and then 
])erhaj)s you w'ill entertain 
more kindly thoughts of 
him when in after years 
you accidentally come 
across “ that funny old 
silhouette photograph of 
me, my dear ! ” ^ 



ANOTHER KXAMI' -K UK I’HU ru- 
SlI.imUE 1 IN(.. 



A qivNTCKMAN IN VHOTO'Sn.liOUETTE, 
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Copyright, 1904, by George Newnes, Limited. 

[PVie shall he jlad to receive Contrihutiom to this section^ and to pay J 07 such as are accepted,"] 


NOT ON THE METALS! 


“ I send you a remarkable photo^^raph, or rather 
optical illusion. I am not standing on the metals at 
all, but am really on the platform of the station, like 



NOT SO GOODY AS HE LOOKS. 


you a 

how a 

from 

in the photograph.” — Mr. G. lloare, Thorndenc, 105, IBBWBBBBWBBBBBBBWWWBIIBWh 
M tninl View Road, Stroud Green, N. 

. — - any other passengers wailing for a train. A friend 

DOWN A CHUTE- IIACKWAKDS. ‘took’ me with the curious result shown.” — Mr. 


“ITiis photograph is taken from the top R. F. Stratton, Vermont, 55, Barrowgate Road, 

of a water- chute at a private bathing - place Chiswick. 


in Buckingham- 
shire. The victim 
of the contrivance 
is seen leaving 
the end of it in a 
backward silting 
position. The ap- 
paratus is different 
from other water- 
chutes, in that it 
has a small tram 
or trolley running 
upon wheels which 
stops at the end 
of the incline, 
shooting off* its 
occupant into the 
water. An expres- 
sion of mingled 
pain and astonish- 
m e n t may be 
observed upon the 
face of the travel- 
ler.”— Mr. Kings- 
mill Delkp, 29, 
York Mansions, 
Battersea Park, 
S.W. 
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leading to the church, about a mile from 
the town. Having lit the lamp the water 
soon boiled, and off started the engine, 
with the inventor after it. Shortly after 
he heard distant shouts of terror. It was 
too dark to perceive objects, but he found, 
on following up the machine, that the 
cries had proceeded from the worthy vicar, 
who, while going along the walk, had met 
the hissing and fiery little monster, which 
he declared he took to be the Evil One in 
prop rid personA.''' There is a full -sized 
model of this little engine in the galleries 
of the \dcloria and Albert Museum, but the 
original is the property of M essrs. 'fang^’e, 
Limited, by whose kindness we are able to 
reproduct' the phf)tngraph. 


WIIJ. “STRAND” READERS OHLK’.EV 
“Take a piece <.)f jiajier, eight inches stjuare, and cut it 
according to lines on enclosed drawing A, and arrange as 
drawing B. The scjuare contains sixty-four square inches, the 
parallelogram sixty-five square inches. Where does the extra 
square inch come from ? I saw this in an Ameritran ]xiper-maker 

advertisement 
some time ago 
and have often 

puzzled over it. 

Terhaps some of 

WMiWiiaFl M your reutlers can 

solve the mys- 

terv ? ” — M r. A. 

Wilson Shaw, 
296, Renfrew 
Street, Charing 
Cross, (dasgow. 

ENtJLlSH AS .SHE IS “JAPPED.” 

“1 look this amusing photograph while in Nagasaki last 
January. It was a sign over a tortoisediell and ivory shop, and 
I tlu)Ught the way in which ‘ torloise- 



A SEED-POD— WITH ANCHORS. 

“ This is not an animal, but a seed-pod, 
brought l;)y a sailor, from a forest tree in 
Tatagonia. It is another w'onderful evi- 
dence of the provision of Nature. The 
pod falls into the light and loamy soil, 
and the horn like hooks fasten themselves 
into the earth, w'hile the pod ripens 
and opens, emptying the contents into 
the soil.’’ — Mr, Erank Dedicoal, 64, 
Moseley Street, Birmingham. 


shell ’ had been divided was a very 
good example of English as she is 
Japped.” — Miss M. Southern, Crescent 
1 louse, Brooklands, Manchester. 

THE FIRST MOTOR-CAR. 

The accompanying is a photograph 
-of the first locomotive of any kind 
made and run in Er]|gland. It was 
built by William Murdock, the well- 
known assistant Iq James Watt, some 
time between the years 1781 and 17 ^ 4 - 
The little engine is only fourteen 
incht’s high and nineteen inches long, 
and is driven by., a simple expansion 
vibrating cylinder and a . beam. In 
bis “Men of Invention and Industry,” 
Dr. Smiles tells the following story 
about a trial spin of this first of all 
motor-cars: “ One night,” he says, 
“after returning from his duties at the 
mine at Kedrutb, Murdotk went over 
with his model locomotive to the avenue 
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As years passed by an elm tree commenced 
growing through one of its wheels, forcing 
some of the spokes out of place as it gained 
in size. Since this photograph was taken the 
tree has made constant progress as regards 




A WKIOSTLKR ON A MONUMENT. 

“This unique and curious monumeiil is to be found ii 
chancel of the village church at Bunny, Nottinghamshire 
perpetuates the memory of a once famous wrestler, Sir Tlr 



| cirrumferem*e, so much so that two more 
spokes and the hub have been affected. As 
tills landmark is soon todisa})pear on account 
of improvements to be made by the Govern- 
ment, liundii'ds of old ex-C!onfederates who 
were held prisoners here during the sixties 
are coming in the autumn to sec the relic 
before it vanishes for good. The photograph 
, was taken by Urivale 'I homas 11. Kads, of 
the Coast Artillery, Fort Du Pont, Del.” — 
^ Corporal Waller L. Benn, i]2lh Co., C.A. 

•nil Vi * ' 


Parkyns, Baronet, of Bunny Hall, who died in 1741. A man ROA'I' OR TSl.AND? 

of many parts, a scholar, and an ardent sportsman, wrestling “ What at first sight appears to be a boat 
was his favourite hobby, and he kept a band of wrestlers at fltmting on the lake, as seen in the ])holo- 

Bunny Hall for his own amu.seincnt and to train otliers for the graph, is really nothing of the sort. It is in 

ring. He was the author of a book on wrestling published in reality a small island, as close inspection will 

1714 — probalily the first of its kind — entitled ‘Inn- Play, or the reveal. At dusk recently, when I first saw 

Cornisli-lJugg Wrestler,’ a .sporting work now exceedingly rare. it, in common with others I took it to lie a 

The larger figure in the picture .shows tlic baronet in a wrestling boat, and, nccdlc.ss to add, was completely 

attitude. The two sfnaller figures, a Latin inscription on the deceiverl.” — Mr. Geo. Brand, 45, Calverley 

monument explains, represents the sjiorl it ig baronet overthrown Koad, I'lmbridgc Wells, 

in a bout with Time. ’- Mr, 11 . - — - — - 


Cope, care of Mrs. Harrison, 3, 
John Street, Newarke, Lcice.s<er. 

WAR AND PEACE. 

“The tree shown in the photo- 
graph stands on a small island near 
the mouth of the Delaware River, 
called Pea Patch Island, wliich 
was u.sed by the North during the 
Civil War for the purpose of keep- 
ing captured Confederate soldiers 
and war material. At that time 
the caisson carriage (some claim 
it to be a gun-carriage, which, 
however, is not so), the remains 
of which are also shown, must 
have experienced a similar fate and 
wa.s in course of time, while on 
the island, no doubt lost sight of. 
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'rillRTV-TWO NKSTS ON OxNK TKKR. 

“'riir trtH* shi)\vi) in my photoj^rapti is siuialod on 
tho veldt near MiddelhurR, Cape Colony. It is 
the only one for miles around, and therefore thirty- 
two birds have chosen this tree as a safe spot to build 
theii nests and brint; u]j their youn^. The sight is 
as pretty as it is uni(iue.”- -Mr. Walter TI. Krouke, 
Hervri l-jlw'vn, Idint, NorlJi Wales. 









dueed by holding the body of 
the test-tube in one hand and I 
pulling its mouth with the 
other, as if to pull it apart. 

The result is doubtless due to 
some peculiar strain in the glass 

of that particular test-tube.” — 

Mr. 1C A. Maskelync, The higyptian Hall, 
London, W. 

A ROOFiCT.IMRlNG SHEEP. 

“ I took this picture a few weeks fego in Car- 
narvonshire, and it shows a very novel form of 
pasturage. I'he cottage is a thatched one, with 
an abundance of green grass growing on the ridge. 
The lamb evidently fancied the appearance of it, 
for it .scrambled up to the top ana after demolish- 
ing the grass enjoyed liie view for sometime. The 
Welsh mountain sheep are inveterate climbers and 
are invariably hobbled to prevent straying. This 
lamb, notwithstanding its fetters, surmounted all 
difficulties.” — Mr. (1. K. Snoxcll, i6, Merton 
Grove, Bootle, Lancashire. 


HOW DID IT GET THERE? 

“ While I was lately engaged in attend- 
ing to the cutting of a large number of cle- 
t)hant tusks in preparation for export to the 
London market, the ivory sawyer suddenly 
struck some hard substance in a tusk al>out 
four feet long. As the saw grated w c turned 
the tusk round a bit and sawed into it again 
till the saw again grated. 'J'he operation of 
turning the tusk round and remind and saw- 
ing into it at last parted” the tusk in two, 
and to the great astonishihent .of those 
present what should w^e find to have been 
the cause of the obstruction but a brass- 
coated bullet .safely and securely cvuV>edded 
in the centre, of the tusk, as may Ikj easily 
.seen on reference to the photo., where the 
two inside sections arc shown. .. Now the 
question is this ; How did that bullet get 
into the solid part of the tusk, as there arc 
no external or internal marks to show it.s 
inward passage? Of course, it has to be 
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NOT WHA'r IT SKKMS. 

“ This is not the photograph of a big gun being 
fired from the rock, but is in reality a rocket iihoto- 
craphed in full fliglit. It was taken during hfo-saving 
practice at Tenby.”— Mr. Norman A. Keene, .-t. 
Julian’s Avenue, Newport, Mon. 



visit to Italy, b 
is a kind of broom 
which is used by 
the priests in 
Koine during the 
c e 1 e m o n y o 1 
c 1 e a n s i n g 1 h e 
altars with a miv- _ i »» 

lure of blessed wimt and water after High Mass on 
lb»lv Thursday. Amongst the Catholic laity it is a 
most coveted, ih. ugh somewhat rare, po.ssession. Hie 
construction is very ingenious, being entirely fiirmcd 
out of a single piece of white wood, which is simply 
whittled awav with a very sharp knife till the necessary 
shape has been attained.” -Miss Audrey Anderson, 
415 , Norton Road, Hove, Brighton. 

INinJSTRlOUS JACKDAWS. 

“This ph(»tograph depicts four days’ deposit ol 
sticks by jackdaws. For several days they liad 
suiiplied'the kindling wood for the house, dropping 
it fiTim the nest they were huiUhng up the 
Thinking it was a curiosity I allovved it to col ect till 
tlie nest Was completed.” -Mr. M. H. Richmond, 
Kingslaiid Bank, SlirevNsbiiry. 


SNAP-SHOTTING UNDER DIFFICULTIES. 

“ In this picture a Filipino is shown bolding an 
American photographer up in a church-window while 
hMook views of the inauguration of Judge T opt at 
Manila, July i9oi.”-Miss Minna Irving, 

Tarrytown, New York. 

A P^XULIAR BROOM. 

f* My photograph was taken during a recent 
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“THE GREY SERGEANT FLUNG UIS ARMS ROUND THEIR PRISONER.’ 

(See page 490.) 


The Strand Magazine. 

Vol. xxviii. NOVEMBER, 1904. No. 167. 


STINGAREi: STORIES. 

By E. W. Hornung. 

III.— THE HONOUR OF THE ROAD. 


ERGEANT CAMERON was 
undressing for bed when he 
first licard tlui voices tlirough 
the weather-lioard walls ; in 
less than a minute there was 
M knock at his door. 

“ Here’s Mr. Hardcastle from Ro.sanna, 
sir. He says he must see you at once.^’ 

“The deuce he docs ! What about ? 

“ He says he’ll only tell you ; but he’s 
ridden over in three hours, and he looks like 
the dead.” 

“(hve him .some whisky, Tyler, and tell 
him ril be down in two ticks.” 

S<.) saying, the grey* bi^arded sergeant of 
the New .South Wales Mounted Police 
tucked his night gown into his cord breeche.s, 
slipned into his tunic, and hastened to the 
])arlour which served as court-room on occa 
sion, buttoning as he went. Mr. Hardcastle 
had a. glass to his lips as the sergeant entered. 
Ht; was a very hue man of forty, and his 
massive frame was crowned with a counten- 
ance as handsome as it was open and l)old ; 
hut at a glance it was plain that lie was 
both shaken and exhausted, and in no mood 
to hide either his fatigue or his distress. 
Sergeant Cameron sat down on the other 
side of the oval table with the faded cloth ; 
the younger constable had left the room 
when Hardcastle called him back. 

“Don’t go, 'Tyler,” said he. “You may as 
well both hear what I’ve got to say. It’s--- 
it’s Stingaree ! ” 

. 'The name was echoed in incredulous 
undertones. 

“But he’s down in Victoria,” urged the 
sergeant. - , ^ ' 

“He’s come back. I’ve seen him with my 
own eyes. Hut I’m beginning at the wrong 
end first,” said the squatter, taking another 
^ip and then sitting back to survey his 
hearers. “ You know old Duncan, my 
overseer?” 

“ I should think we did ! ” 

“ Of course you do, and so does the whole 
back-country, and / did even before he won 
this fortune in fhe Melbourne Cup sweep. 

V9I. xxviii.— ei. ♦ ♦ 


I suppose you’ve licard how he took the 
news? He was fuddling hi m.self from his 
own bottle on Sunday afternoon when the 
mail came ; the first I knew of it was when 
I saw him sitting with his letter in one hand 
and throwing out the rest of his grog with 
the other. 'Then he told us he had won the 
first prize of thirty thousand, and that he had 
made u]) his mind to have his next drink at 
his own yilace in Scotland. He left us that 
afterncion to catch the coach and go down 
to Sydney for his money. He ouglit to have 
been back this evening before sundow’n.” 

'The sergeant nodded. 

“ 'That he ought, for I saw him come off 
the coach and start for the station as soon 
as they’d run up tiie horse he left behind 
him at the ]iuh. I wondered what had 
brought him if he was so set on getting 
back to the old country.” 

“1 could tell you,” said Hardcastle, after 
some little hesitation, “and I may as well. 
Poor old Duncan was the most generous of 
men, and nothing would serve him but that 
every soul on Rosanna should share more or 
le.ss in his good fortune. I am ashamed to 
tell you how mucli he s])()ke of pressing on 
me. You have probably beard that one of 
his pt'culiarities was that he would never take 
jiaynient by chirque, like other people? I 
believe it w^as because he had knocked down 
too many cheques in his day. In any case, 
w^e used to call him Hard ("ash Duncan on 
Rosanna ; and 1 am very much afraid that 
when you saw him he must liave had the 
whole of his thirty thousand pounds upon 
him in the hardest form of cash.” 

“ But what has happened, Mr. Hard- 
castle?” 

“ 'The very worst,” said Hardcastle, stoop- 
ing to sip. 'I'he three heads came closer 
together across the faded tablecloth. “ There 
was no sign of him at seven ; he ought to 
have been with us before six. We had 
done our best to make it an occasion, and it 
seemed that the dinner would be spoilt. So 
at seven young Evans, my storekeeper, went 
off at a gallop to meet him, and at twenty- 
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five past he came galloping back leading a 
riderless horse. It was the one you saw 
Duncan riding this afternoon. There was 
blood upon the saddle. I found it. And 
within another hour we had found the poor 
old boy himself, dead and cold in the middle 
of the track, with a bullet through his heart.’" 

The squatter’s 
voice trembled 
with an emotion 
that did him 
honour in his 
hearers" eyes ; 
and the grey- 
bearded sergeant 
waited a little 
before asking 
questions. 

“ What makes 
you think it is 
Stingaree ? ” he 
inquired, at 
length. 

“I tell you I 
saw him on the 
run, with my 
own eyes, this 
m o r n i n g . I 
passed him in 
one of my pad- 
docks, as close 
as I am to you, 
and asked him 
if he was looking 
for the home- 
stead, He an- 
swered that he 
was only riding 
through, and we 
neither of us 
stopped.” 

“Yet you 
knew all the 
time that it was 
Stingaree ? 

“ No ; to be 
honest,” replied Hardcastle, “ I never dreamt 
of it at the time. But now I am (juite 
positive on the point. He hadn’t his eye- 
glass in his eye, l)ut it was dangling on 
its cord all right ; and there was the curled 
moustache, and the boots and breeches that 
one knows all about, if one has never seen 
them for oneself Yet I own it did not dawn 
on me just then. I happened to be thinking 
of the stations round about, and wondering 
if they were as burnt up as we are, and when 
ri met this swell I simply took him for a new 
op on^ or gth^r of tbetn.” 


“ There had been robbery, of course ? ” 

“ Not a penny left upon him ! The valise 
had been cut to ribbons with a knife, and its 
other contents were strewed all about ; a 
pocket-book we found still bulging from the 
roll of notes which had been taken out. 1 
waited beside him while Evans went back for 

the buggy, and 
when they started 
to take him in 
I rode on to 
you.” 

“We’ll ride 
back \yth you 
at once,” saitl 
the sergeant, 
“and find you 
a fresh lu)rse if 
your own has 
had enough. 
Run up the lot, 
'Tyler, and Mr. 
Hard{!astle can 
take his choice. 
It seems clear 
enough,” con- 
tinued (‘anieron, 
as the troop(tr 
d i sa pj) cared. 
“But this is a 
new dej)arture 
for Stingaree : 
it’s the very 
thing that every 
body said he 
would never do.” 

“And yet it’.s 
the logic a 1 
climax of his 
career ; it might 
have come long 
ago, but it was 
bound to come 
.sooner or later,” 
argued Hard- 
castle, when he 
had drained his glass. “Your bushranger 
may much prefer not to shoot ; but he has 
only to get up against a man of his own 
calibre, as resolute and as well armed as 
himself, to have no choice in the matter. 
Poor Duncan was the very type ; he would 
never have given way. In fact, we found 
him with his own revolver fast in his hand, 
a finger frozen to the trigger, and not a 
chamber discharged.” 

“ Indeed 1 Then it must have been foul 
play,” remarked Cameron, owning a doubt in 
dismissal ^ and wi^h he. wepf off to 
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dress. Hardcastle was doring in the chair 
on his return. 

It was midnight before the little cavalcade 
set out upon a ride of over thirty miles, for 
arrangements had to be made for a telegram 
to be sent to the Glenranald coroner first 
thing in the morning, and to ensure this it 
was necessary to disturb the postmaster, who 
occupied one of the three weather-board 
dwellings which constituted the roadside 
hamlet of Clear Corner. A round moon 
shone as the trio rode away ; it was at its 
ahn(.)st dazzling zenith when they reined up 
at the scene of the murder, ".riiis was at a 
point where the sandy track ran through a 
licit t)f scrub, and the sergeant got off to 
t^xaniine the ground with Hardcastle, while 
'Tyler mounted guard in the saddle. But 
noihing of importance was discovered by the 
])air on foot, and nothing seen or heard by 
ihcir mounted comrade. 

'Huy found the station still astir and 
faintly aglow in the veiled daylight of the 
moon. A ( liistcT of the men stood in a glare 
at the door of their hut ; the travellers’ hut 
tut rayed the like symjitoms of excitement; 
at the kitchen dc^cjr were more men with 
jiannikins, and odd gliin])ses of a firelit, white- 
tapped face within. But on the broad 
\(.iaiula sat two young men with their Tiacks 
to a ('losed and darkened window. And 
behind the window lay all that remained of 
an elderly man, whose Tirown, gnarled face 
was scarcely recognisable by the new-comers 
in its strange smooth jiallor, but his grizzled 
heard weirdly familiar and still crisp with 
!ing(Ting life. 

'The coroner arrived in some thirty hours 
whi('h had brought forth nothing new ; his jury 
was drawn from tlie men’s hut and rabl^iters’ 
tents ; and alter a prolongcid but inconclu- 
sive investigation the inquest was adjourned 
for a week. Jiut the seven days were as 
barren as the first, and a verdict against .some 
person unknown a foreg<mc result, 'hhis did 
not satisfy the many who were positive that 
tla:;y knew the person ; for Stingaree had been 
seen a hundred miles lower down, doubtless 
on his way back to Victoria, and with his 
appearance altered in a tell-tale manner. 
But the coroner thought be .knew better than 
unyV)ody else, and had his way in spite of the 
manifest feeling on the long veranda where 
he held his court. 

So jurors and spectators drifted back to 
hut and tent and neighbouring station, the 
coroner started his buggy for Glenranald, 
and last of all the police departed, leading 
the horse whi4h;^ifar4castle haSj ridden home 


from their barracks, and leaving him a^eace 
once more with his two young men. At on 
the .squatter the time had told ; hisRable 
had been full to overflowing through it all ; 
and he sank into a long chair, a trifle greyer 
at the temples, a thought looser in his dress, 
as the pugarees of Cameron and Tyler 
finally fluttered out of sight. 

“ I think we might have a drink,” he .said 
with a wTy smile to Kvans, who fetched the 
decanter from the store ; the jackeroo was 
called from a stable which had become 
Augean during the week, and the three were 
still mildly tip])ling when the storekeeper 
came to his feet. 

“ Good I.ord ! ” cried he. “ I thought 
w'e’d .seen the last of the plucky police ! ” 

‘‘You don’t mijan to say they’re coming 
hack ? ” 

“ 1 do, wwse luck ! Cameron, 'Tyler, and 
some new’ joker in plain clothes.” 

Hardcastle finished his drink with a 
resigned smile, and stood on the veranda 
to receive the iiilruders. 

“ After all, it will stave off the reaction I 
began to feel the moment they had turned 
their hacks,” said he. “ W^ell, well, well ! I 
thought I’d just got rid of you fellows, and 
back you come like base coin ! ” 

“ You mustn’t blame us,” said the sergeant, 
first to dismount. “We couldn’t know that 
Superintendent Cairns had been sent u]) 
from Sydney, much less that we should ride 
right into him in your horse-paddock ! ” ' 

The squatter had stepped down from the 
veranda with polite alacrity. 

“Cdad to see you, Mr. Cairns,” said he. 
“ I only wish you had come before.” 

I'he superintendent took his hand with a 
dry smile and a sharp eye u])on the younger 
men and the empty glasses. His was a 
strraige and striking personality. Dark as a 
mulatto, and round-shouldered to the extent 
of .some little deformity, he carried his eyes 
high under the lids, and shot his piercing 
glance from under the pent house of a 
beetling brow ; a lij)less mouth was habitually 
pursed in such a fashion as to shorten the 
upper lip and exaggerate an already powerful 
chin ; and this stooi^ing and intent carriage 
was no less suggestive of the human sleuth- 
hound than were the veiled vigilance and 
dogged determination of the lowered face. 
He shook his bent head to decline refresh- 
ment, but pointedly ignored a generalization 
of Hardcastle’s about the crime : and when 
he spoke, it was in a sharp but sciltcd style 
of his own- 

“ May I ask, Mr. Har4castle, Jf you ai^ 
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‘glad to SlfF. YOU, MK. CAIIUNs/ SAID HP;.” 


the owner or the manager of this lodge in a 
howling wilderness ? ” 

“ Tin sorry to say I am the ownc'r.’' 

“ I appreciate the sorrow. I failed to dis- 
cern a single green blade as 1 came, along.’^ 
“We de])end on salt-lnish and the like.’’ 
“In spite of which, 1 believe, you iiave 
had several lean years ? ” 

“There’s no denying it.” 

“1 am sorry to be one of so many intruders 
in .such a season, Mr. llardcastle, but 1 sliall 
not trouble you l<mg. I hope to take the 
murderer to-night.” 

“ Stingaree ? ” 

“Not quite .so loud, please. Who else, 
should you suppose? You may be interested 
to hear that he has been in hiding on your 
run for several day.s, and so have I, within 
fairly easy reach of him. But he is not a man 
to be taken singlehanded without further 
loss of life ; so I intercepted you, sergeant, 
and now you are both enlightened. I'o-night, 
with your assistance and that of your young 
colleague, I count upon a bloodless victory. 
But 1 should prefer you, Mr. Tfardcastle, 
not to mention the matter to the very young 
men whom I noticed in your company on my 
wival. Have I your promise to comply with 
my wishes on this point, and on any other 
which may arise in connection with the 
capture?^' 


And a steely 
glitter shot through 
the superinten- 
dent’s eyebrows ; 
but Hardcastle 
had given his word 
before the request 
was rounded to 
that pedantic neat- 
ness which charac- 
tt^rized the crabbed 
u Iterances of the 
round shcnildered 
official. 

“ 'I’hat is well,” 
])ursued Cairns, 
“for now 1 can 
admit you both 
into my plan of 
canj|)aign. Sii])- 
pose we sit down 
lien?, at the end 
farthest from any 
(l(K)r. Be good 
enough to draw 
your ehairs nearer 
mine, gentlemen. 
Tt might be dan- 
gerous if a fourth person heard me say that 
1 had discovered the murderer’s ill-gotten 
hoard ! ” 

“ Not you ! ” cried CJameron. 

“ Good heavttns I ” exclaimed the scpialler. 

“ 'Fhe discoverer was not divine, and, 
indeed, no human being but myself,” the 
l)ent man averred, turning with mischievous 
humour from one to the other of his 
astonished hearers. “Yes, there w'as more 
gold than I would hav(* credited a sane 
Scotchman with carrying through the wilds ; 
but the bulk was in small note.s, and tlie 
whole has been buried in the scrub close to 
the .scene of the murder, doubtless to avoid 
at once the detection and the division of 
such unusual spoil.” 

“ You are thinking of his mates ? ” 

It was ("amcron who had asked the 
question, but Mr. Hardea.stle followed 
immediately with another. 

“ Did you remove the spoil ? ” 

Cairns favoured the speaker with his most 
open smile so far. 

“My dear Mr. PJardcastle ! How you 
must lack the detective instinct ! Of course, 
I left everything as nearly as possible as I 
found it ; the man camps on the spot, or 
very near it ; he lights no fires and is careful 
to leave no marks, but I am more or less 
convinced of it. And th^^t i§ wb^re I shall 
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take him to-night, or, rather, early to-morrow 
morning.’’ 

“ 1 wish you could make it to-night,” said 
Hardcastlc, with a yawn that put a period to 
a pause ol‘ some duration. 

“ Why ? ” demanded the detective, raising 
open eyes for once. 

“ }k*cause Tve had a desperate week of it, 
and am dead with sleep.” 

(\airns carried his growing geniality to the 
length of an almost hearty laugti. 


They had their simple dinner at half-past 
seven, when the Sydney detective took it on 
himself to entertain the party, and succeeded 
so well that the entertainment was continued 
on the veranda for the better part of another 
liour. Doubled up in his chair, abnormal, 
weird, he recounted in particular the exploits 
of Stingarce with a zest only etjualled by his 
confident undertaking to avenge the death of 
Robert Duncan before another day was out ; 
all listened in a ra]it silence, and the younger 
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“ My dear sir, do you sujijiose that 1 
ifioughl of taking yoi/ with us? No, Mr. 
ilardcastle, the risks of this sort of enterprise 
iuv fo] those who are paid to run them. 
And there is a risk ; if we timed our attack 
too early or t(jo late there would be blood- 
shi‘d to a certainty. But at two okdock the 
a\ erage man is fast aslcei) ; at a cjuarter after 
one, therefore, 1 start with Sergeant Cameron 
and Constable d'yler.” 

Ilardcastle yawned again. 

“ 1 should like to have been with you, but 
there are comi)ensations,” said he. “ I 
doubt if 1 shall even stay up to see you off.” 

“ If you did you 'would sit up alone,” 
returned the snperintendenC ‘‘ I intend to 
turn in myself for three or four hours ; and 
it will be in the face of all my wushes, 
sergeant, if you and Tyler do not do the 
same. 1 must trouble you, not to tell him 
anything meanwhile. Let it be arranged 
that we all turn in betimes in view of an early 
start ; we three alone need know how early 
the start will 


men w'ere duly disa]3])oiiUed when the party 
broke up prematurely between nine and 
ten. l>ut they also had |)layed their part in 
a fatiguing \veek ; l)y the Liter hour all were 
in their rooms, and before very long Rosanna 
station lay lighted only by the full w^hite 
moon of New South AVales. 

Cameron wondered if it could possibly be 
tw^o o’clock, while 'I'yler sat up insensate 
with the full weiglit of his first sleep, when 
the superintendent crept into the double- 
bedded room in \vhit:h the two policemen 
had been put. Cairns owned himself before 
his time by an hour and more, but explained 
that he had an idea which had only struck 
him as he was about to fall aslee}). 

“ If we hunt for the fellow in the dark,” 
said he, “ we may give him the alarm before 
w^e come on him. But if wn go now there is 
at least a chance that w'c may find his fire to 
guide us. I am aware I said he yrouldiVt 
light one there, but everybody knows -that 
Stingaree uses a .spirit-lamp. In any case it’s 
a chance, and with a desperate man like that 
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we can't afford 
to give the ghost 
of a chance 
away.” 

The sergeant 
dressed without 
more ado, as did 
his subordinate 
on learning the 
nature of their 
midnight errand ; 
but Superinten- 
dent Cairns was 
gone to the horse- 
yard to start sad- 
dling. The others 
followed in a few 
minute.s. And 
there was the 
horse -yard over- 
flowing with 
moonshine, but 
empty alike of 
man and beast. 

“I w o n d e r 
what’s got him ? ” 
murmured the l)ewildered sergeant, uneasily. 

“Old Harry, for all 1 care ! ” muttered the 
(j^ther. “I’m no such nuts on him, if you 
ask me. 'Fhere’s a bit too much of him for 
my taste.” 

In his secret breast the sergeant enter- 
tained a similar sentiment, but he was too 
old an officer to breathe disaffection in the 
ear of his subaltern. lie contented himself 
. with a mild expression of his surprise at the 
conduct of the Sydney authorities in putting 
a “ towny ” over his head without so much as 
a word of notice. 

“And such a ‘ towny’ 1” echoed Tyler. 
“ One you never heard of in your life before, 
and never will again ! ” 

. “Speak for yourself,” rejoined Cameron, irri- 
tated at the exaggeration of their case, “/have 
heard of him ever since 1 joined the force.” 

“ Well, he’s a funny joker to have shoved 
over us, a blooming little hunchback like 
that.” 

“I always heard that he was none the 
worse for what he couldn’t help, and now 1 
can understand it,” said the sergeant, “for 

heV not such a hunch ” 

‘ The men looked at each other in the 
moonl%ht, and the ugly word was never 
f filched. A dozen hoofs were galloping 

^upoti thtem, their thunder muffled by the 
sandy road, and into the tank of moonshine 
horses, driven by the superinten- 


“ Someone left the slip-rails down, and 
they were all over the horse^paddock,” he 
panted. “ But I took a bridle and managed 
to catch one, and it was easy enough to run 
up the other two.” 

But even Constable Tyler thought the 
more of their misshapen leader for the 
feat. 

There was now no time to be lost, for it 
approached midnight, but the trio w^ere soon 
cantering through the horse-paddock neck- 
and-neck, and the new day found them at 
the farther gate. The moon still poured 
unbroken brilliance upon that desert world 
of sandy stretches tufted with salt-bush and 
erratically overgrown with scrub. The 
shadow of the gate was as another gate 
waiting to be hung ; for each particular wire 
in the fence there was a thin black stripe 
upon the ground. The three passed through, 
and came in quick time upon the edge of 
that .scrub in which the crime had been com 
mitted. And here the superintendent called 
a halt. 

“The two to nail him must be on foot,” 
said he. “ You can creep upon him on foot 
as you never could with a horse ; but I will 
remain mounted in the road and ride him 
down if he shows fight.” 

So the pair in the pugarees walked one 
at either stirrup of the round^'backed super- 
intendent, leaving their horses "tethered to a 
tree, uptil )g>f f stldd^n %hble party halted 
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as one. They had rounded a bend in the 
road with infinite caution, for they knew 
where they were ; but only Cairns was pre- 
|)ared for the i)Osition of the light which 
Hashed into their eyes from the heart of the 
scrub. 

It w^as a tiny light, set low upon the ground, 
and yet it flashed through the forest like a 
diamond in a bundle of hay. Jt burnt at no 
little distance from the track, for at a m()ve- 
ment it was lost, but it was some hundreds of 
yards nearer the station than the scene of 
the murder. Cairns w'hispered that this was 
where he had found the buried booty, and 
over half the distance he led the way, winding 
in and out among the trees, now* throwing a 
leg a(M'oss his htrrse’s withers to avoid a hole, 
anon embracing its neck to escape contact 
with the branches. It w\as long before they 
could discern anything luit the light itself 
amid the trunks and hranehes of the scrub. 


But the momentary stupefaction of the 
police had given Hardcastle his opportunity ; 
the hurricane lamp flew betw^een them, going 
out where it fell, and for a minute the 
revolvers spat harmlessly in the remaining 
patchwork of moonshine and shadow. 

“ (iet behind trees ; shoot low’, don’t kill 
him 1 ” shouted (kiirns from his saddle. 
“ Now on to him Ix'fore he can load again. 
'J'hat's it ! Pin him ! 'J’hrow’ your revolvers 
aw’ay, or lie’ll snatch one before you know 
w’here you are ! Ah, 1 thought he was too 
strong for you ! Mr. Hardcastle, I’ll put 
a Vmllet into you if you don’t instantly 
surrender ! ” 

And the fight ended wdth the superinten- 
dent leaning in his stirrups over the loc ked 
and swaying group, as he brandished his 
revolver to suit deed to word. It was a 
heavy blow with the long barrel that finally 
turned the scale. In a few’ seconds Hard- 


Suddenly the superintendent stopped, castle stood a prisoner, the handcuffs fitting 
beckoning w'ith bis free hand to the pair his large wrists like gloves, his great frame 

afoot, pointing at tlu; fire w'ith the one that panting from the fray, but full of manhood 

lield tlie reins ; and as they crept up to him in its stoical and tlefiant carriage, 
he stooped in the stirrups till his 


ear. 

He’s sitting on the fiir side of 
i1k: light, but you can't s(‘e his face. 

I thought he was a log, and I still 
l)eli('ve he’s asleej). Creep on him 
like rats till he looks up ; tlien rush 
him wilii your revolvers before he 
ean draw' his, ai’id I’ll support you 
with mine ! ” 

Nearer and nearer stok* ( 'ameron 
;jn(J Tyler; the superintendent 
uianaged to coax a few' more noise- 
less stejis from his clever mount, 
l>iit dr()j)j)ed tlu! reins and scpiared 
his elbows some twenty paces from 
the light -a hurricane lami) now in 
the sharpest focus. 'The polic’einen 
crawled some yards ahead ; all three 
carried revolver in hand. But still 
the unsuspec'ting figure sat motion- 
less, his chin upon his chc.st, the 
brim of his wideawake^ hiding his 
face, a little heap’of gf.)l(i and notes 
before him on the ground. , Then 
die superintendent’s horse flung up 
its head ; its teeth champed upon 
the bit ; the man sat bolt upright, 
and the light of the hurricane lamp 
fell upon the face^vOf Hardcastle the 
squatter. 

“ Rush him ! ruslv him ! ” roared 



Cairns. “ That’s the man w^e want 1 ” 
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‘‘ Put a bullet in me now ! ” he cried. 
“Put three bullets through me, and divide 
what’s on the ground between you ! ” 

“ I half wish we could, for your sake,'^ 
replied the superintendent ; “ but it’s idle to 
si)eak of it, and Pm afraid you’ve committed 
a crime that places you beyond the reach of 
sympathy.” 

“ 'I'hiit he has ! ” cried the sergeant, wiping 
blood from his grey beard. “It’s plain as a 
pikestaff now ; and to think that he was th<! 
one to come and fetch us the very night he’d 
done it ! But what licks me more than any- 
thing is how in the world you found him 
out, sir ! ” 

The superintendent h)oked down upon the 
stalwart prisoner standing up to his last inc'h 
between his two cajitors, and there was an 
impersonal interest in the man’s bold eyes 
that invited a statement more eloquently than 
the sergeant’s tongue. 

“ I will tell you,” said the misshapen horse- 
man, smiling down upon the* three. “In the 
first 1 had my own r(‘asons for knowing 

that Stingaree was nowluTe near this place 
on the night of the nuircU.M', for 1 hapj)en to 
have been on his tracks for some time. Who 
knew all about the dead man’s stroke of liu'k, 
his insane preference.* for hard cash, the time 
of his return? Mr. Ilardcastle, for one. 
Who swore that he had met Stingaree face to 
face upon the run? Mr. Hardcastle alone ; 
there was not a soul to corroborate or con- 
tradict him. \Vho was in need of many 
thousand pounds? Mr. Hard<ustle, as I 
susj)ected, and as he prat'tically admitted to 
me when we discussed the bad season on 
my arrival. 1 was |)retty sure of rny man 
>before I crossed the boundary fence, fait I 
was absolutely convinced before: 1 had sf)ent 
twenty minutes on his veranda.” 

The prisoner smiled sardonically in the 
moonlight. 'I'he policemen gazed with awe 
upon the man who had solved a nine days’ 
my.«tery in fewer hours. 

“ You must remember,” he continued, 
“ that I have spent some days and nights 
upon the run ; during the days 1 have 
camped in the thickest send) 1 could find, 
but by night 1 have been very busy, and last 
night 1 had a stroke of luck. J stumbled by 
accident on a track that led me to the place 
I had been looking for all along. You see, I 
had put myself in Hardcastle’s skin, and 1 
was quite clear that I should have buried a 
lapful -of gold and notes somewhere in the 
bush until the hue and cry had blown over ; 


only, 1 hardly expected to find it so near the 
scene of the crime, and I should certainly 
have gone farther afield myself.” 

“ But 1 can’t make out why that wasn’t 
enough for you, sir,” ventured tlie sergeant, 
deferentially. “ Why didn’t you come in and 
arrest him on that ? ” 

“ You shall see in three minutes. Wasn't 
it fiir l)etter to catch him red-handed as we 
have? You will at hast admit that it was 
far neater. I say i have* the place. 1 say we 
are all going to it at two in the morning. 
I say, let us sleep till a little after one. 
Was it not obvious what would ha])pen ? 
'rhe only thing I did not expect was to 
find him asleep with the swag under his 
nose.” 

'I'hen Hardcastle spoke. 

“T was not asU.x‘j>,” said he. “Shall 1 
ever gt;t to sleej) again I ” 

And his dreadful voice liad tinu* to die 
very slowly on the night. 

“ lUil Slingaret*,” pul in 'I'\]er in the end. 
“W’hat's hajipcned to him?" 

“He also has been here. But he was 
many a mile; away at the time.” 

“Wliat bniiight him here?” 

"I'he crookcid superintendent from Sydney 
was sitting strangely u])riglu in his saddle ; 
his face was not to Ije seen, for his back was 
to the moon, but he seemed to mb one of 
his eyes. 

“ He may have wished to (‘li‘ar his 
character; he may have itched to uphold the 
honour of that road of whie'h he cotrsidtTs 
himself a not imj)erfect knight. At his 
wor^t he never killed a, man in all his life. 
And you will be good enougli to take his 
own word for it that he never will ! ” 

He had bax^ked his liorse while he spoke ; 
he turned a little to the light, and the eye- 
glass glc.'umed in his eye. 

d'he young constalde sprang forward. 

“Stingaree!” he screamed. 

But the grey sergeant Hung his arms round 
their prisoner. 

“ I’hat’s right ! ” cried the bushranger, as 
he trotted (^ff. “ Your horses and even your 

pistols are out of reach, thanks to a discipline 
which 1 cannf)t too heartily commend. You 
hang on to your bird in the hand, and never 
again misjudge the one in the hush ! ” 

And as the trees swallowed the cantering 
horse and man, followed by a futile shot from 
the first revolver which the young constable 
had picked up, an embittered admiration 
kindled in the captive murderer’s eyes. 
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1 .— IN THE NATIONAL GALLERY. 
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Sir Kdward Poynttr, the I Vesident of 
the Royal Academy, it is set down as 
“the masterpiece of Sir Joshua.” 
“ (Considering the originality of the 
(‘onctrption/’ he writes, “the beauty 
of the child, the exiiuisite tenderness 
of the flesh painting, and the masterly 
drawing and expression, it is perhaps 
the most perfect achievement in child 
]3ortraiture that art has ])roduced.” 

It was painted from a study of 
Frances Isabella, a daught(?r of Lord 
William (lordon, and was jiresented 
to the National Oallery by Lady 
William (lordon in 1841. In these 
days when artists are making con- 
stant outcries against the space mono- 
|.)oli7.ed by the Royal Academicians 
and the Associates at the annual ex- 
hibition, it is worth recalling that the 
“ Heads of Angc^ls ” was one of 
thirteen works exhibited at the Aca- 
demy in 1788. 1'wo years later, 
the scarcely less popular “ Infant 
Samuel was shown in the same 
place, and a du[)licate of it is to be 
seen in the Dulwich (lallery. 



|liF first question which 
will strike the reader is 
In what way is'one to arrive 
at a ('.onc:lusion as to popu- 
larity ? 'The answer is 
made up of certain parts, 
by oliservation — watching, extending 
over a Icjng period, to see which pictures 
the largest numlier of peojile linger look- 
ing at ; a personal observation, reinforced 
by f|uestions to those who live their life 
in the (jallery, as well as by information 
gathered from those who sell photographs 
of the pictures, for it is obvious only the 
l)ictiires most liked, and, therefore, the 
most popular, are bought by visitors. 

On this basis it safe fo say that the 
m()st popular picture \n the national 
collection is the Heads of Ahgel.s,^^ by 
Sir Joshua Reynolds. That it is the 
greatest picture in the Jj'ational Gallery 
probably no one would be disposed to 
assert, yet it is one of. the greatest of Sir 
Joshua's achievemenis. Indeed, in the 
catalogue of the National Gallery, which 
has been issued under the editorship of 
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Whatever Sir Joshua may have thought of 
“The Infant Samuel,” there is no doubt 
that he would have placed the “Heads of 
Angels” among the original half-dozen pic- 
tures which he considered he painted- -for 
it was a humorous conceit of his that no 
artist ever produced more than that number 
of really original works — all the other can- 
vases failing to rise to the height which 
would entitle them to be distinguished in 
that way. 

How Sir Joshua came to be so great 
a painter of 
children, so that 
J.ord Ronald 
(R)wer claims for 
him in this re- 
spect “a higher 
j)lace than Ru- 
bens or Van- 
dyck, and not far 
below the divine 
Raphael,” is in 
j)art to be under- 
stood by his love 
for the little ones 
and his constant 
study of their 
actions and 
bodily move- 
ments as well as 
by marking the 
dawning traits of 
their mind. The 
innate beauty of 
childhood was to 
him a constant 
source of delight, 
and, as Edmund 
Malone records, 

“ it was one of 
his favourite 
maxims that all 
the gestures of 
children are 
graceful, and 
that the reign of 
distortion and 
unnatural atti- 
tude comes with 
the introduction of the dancing master.” 

From one point of view the ever-increasing 
value of Sir Joshua's work cannot fail to be 
appreciated. This is the financial aspect. 'I'he 
pictures of children W’hich he was w^illing to 
paint Jbr fifty guineas are worth and fetch 
thousands u witness “ The Strawberry Girl,” 
which was originally sold to the Earl of 
Ck^sfort for fifty guineas, and in 1856 w^as 


bought by the Marquis of Hertford for two 
thousand guineas. 

If Sir Joshua leads the w^ay with the 
British School, some of the old masters come 
close to him in the race for popularity. 
Notably is this true of “St. John and the 
Lamb” of Murillo, which, with certain other 
canvases, may be said to take the second place. 

The St. John is clearly painted from 
a Spanish child, and it might almost pass 
for an ordinary cliild embracing its pet 
lamb but for the presence of the extraor- 
dinarily religious 
feeling with which 
it is imbued. In- 
deed, this reli- 
gious feeling is so 
great that Mu- 
rillo’s paintings 
have been given 
a p o s i t i o n i n 
S})ain as works of 
religious art to 
w'bicli no other 
pictures have 
ever attained. 
The subject is by 
no means a rare 
one, for in Span 
ish art many cbil 
dren are to Ik* 
seen with lambs, 
commemorating 
a custom whii'b 
still prevails in 
many of tlieSj)an 
ish towns, wheix* 
each family buys 
a lamb for the 
Easter Feast. No 
one w'ho looks at 
the reproduction 
can fiiil to feel a 
desire to go off 
and look at the 
original picture, 
W’hich a writer 
has declared to 
be “wonderfully 
brilliant,” adding, 
“the eyes are liquid, brilliant, and full of e\ 
pression; the flesh firm, sturdy, and well mode) 
led, and the lamb, clearly drawn from life, has, 
in its wool, just that warm quality which is so 
true a repre.sentation of nature.” Until 1840 
the picture was in the possession of Sir Simon 
H. Clarke, when it was bought by Lord Ash- 
burton for two thousand one hundred pound.s, 
and was by him ceded to the National Gallery. 
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Two great Italians 
next claim the suf- 
frage of the public, 

(Jiovunni Bellini 
and Sandro Botti- 
celli. 

Bellini's work 
which is so popular 
is his wonderful por- 
trait of the Doge 
LoredanOjWho held 
his exalted office 
from 1501 to 1521. 

Bellini was probably 
the greatest figure 
in the Venetian 
School of his time, 
and bf)th 'ritian and 
(liorgione owed 
something to his 
teaching, d'he |)or- 
trait of the Doge 
rejirescmtcd, up to 
a certain time at all 
events, the highest 
ac hievement in jior- 
traiturt', and there 
are those who, to- 
day, rt!gard it as one 
of the most supreme 
jjiec'es of work among the masterpieces in 
the National (lallery. As State painter, 
Bellini had naturally to ‘‘do’^ the official 
portraits of the Doges of Venice, but this is 
the only one which remains, and it is 
jaobably the only 
really authentic 
portrait by him 
which is in exist- 
ence. It was for- 
merly in the Gri- 
mani Balace at 
Venice, but was 
brought to Eng- 
land by Lord 
('awdor, from 
whom Mr. Bec:k- 
ford purchased it. 

It was the forty- 
eighth picture^- 
bought, in 1844, • 
by the National 
Gallery, the first 
having been ob- ’ 
tained in 1824. 

'i’he Botticelli 
picture is the cir- 
, cularone, painted 
on wood, known 


as “The Virgin and 
Child,” and repre- 
sents a motive in- 
variably used by the 
painter, the Ma- 
donna embracing 
the Child on her lap. 
In addition to them 
the two figures in- 
troduced are St. 
John and an angel. 
This figure of the 
Madonna, like so 
many of Botticelli’s 
other Madonnas, 
was unquestionably 
deeply impressed 
by the influence 
which Savonarola 
w'rought uj)on the 
painter’s life, and, 
as Mr. Ernst Stein- 
mann says,“ In his 
Madonnas Botti- 
celli appears a 
dreamer w’ho cheri- 
shed an ideal of his 
youth even till his 
old age as a sacred 
memory andclothed 
it in new .sha])es with never-ceasing affection.” 

Speaking generally, it may be said that, 
from the national point of view, the Bellini 
Doge is the favourite of French visitors, 
while the two Rembrandts naturally appeal to 

the Germans, 
though a large 
number of Eng- 
lish men and 
women also yield 
delighted allegi- 
ance to the por- 
trait of himself, 
painted in 1640, 
when Rembrandt 
was about thirty- 
two, and the old 
lady of eighty- 
three in the black 
dress with the 
white ruff. 

Few artists 
have painted 
their gwn por- 
trait more often 
than Rembrandt 
did; for, 4 ^^^. Mr. 
John W. Mollett 
has remarked, he 
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painted himself “ in 
all liis humours, 
grave or gay, in 
light and in shadow, 
in his own character 
or dressed from his 
ttu.atrical wardrol)e 
of jewels, rich 
stuffs, and armour.” 

His portrait is 
Rembrandt at his 
best. Although 
there are thosii who 
aver that, as re- 
presented in this 
picture, the nose is 
thick, the mouth 
1 arge a n d u n re fi n ed , 
yet there is such an 
expression in the 
piercing eyes that 
“in them we see,” 
as a writer has ob- 
siTved, “ the power 
fill servants of im- 
agination that ('om- 

bine the incidents k«„.kam.i's ,<.k 

of form, movement, 

colour, and light that they liring liome to it.” 
Indeed, to look at the original figure dressed 
in a dark browm 
cloak, with a brown 


is in the British 
Museum an Indian 
ink co})y of this pic- 
ture by John Stol- 
ker, an eighteenth 
century draughts- 
man and engraver, 
and under the 
drawing the name 
is given as Fraiujoise 
van Wasserhoven. 
4 'he Rembrandt 
picture was origin- 
ally sold for two 
hundred guineas in 
1833. What would 
>it fetch now if it 
were ]uit up to 
])ubli(‘ auction? 
d’he c}uestion is 
worth asking in the 
light of the fact that 
kembrandt’s “(iil- 
dcr ” w^as sold in 
1802 for two hun- 
dred pounds and in 

KAIT 01 . 1I1MSKLI-, I fetched six 

thousand jiounds. 

Of the other canvases by foreign artists 
the popularity of the two pictures by Oreuzi* 
~ “ 'i'he Head of a 
Girl” and “'J'he 


ca\) on the head, is 
to understand, 
even though one 
has never received 
a lesson in art, 
something of great 
artistic craft ; and 
the impression is 
heightened when 
one looks at the old 
lady, who belongs 
to an earlier phase 
of Rembrandt s art, I 

for it was painted I 

in the year he was 
married, and the 
world was g()ing 
very well with him. 
Although invari- 
ably spoken of as. 

the portrait of an 
old lady,” it is the ; 
portrait pf the wife 
of Dr, "rulp, w^hom 
Rembrandt /ai.so [ 
painted. It is worth | 
recitflitig that there 



“ i*OKTRAIT OK AN OLD LADV BY IIE.MBRANDT 


Girl with an Ap])le ” 
m ay lie o n 
sidered ri*markal)lc 
i)y r(‘ason tif thi' 
but that tlicy arc* 
single pic tures with- 
out any obsioiis 
story attached to 
them, were it not 
that the two Rem- 
brandts belong to 
the same category 
as the two Rom- 
neys. Indeed, the 
simplicity of the 
subjects of these 
extraord i nar i 1 y 
popular pictures is 
one of the most 
.striking features to 
be noticed, 'fhe 
girl's head by 
Greuze demon- 
strates a fact which 
has bt‘en often re- 
marked of his art, 
that his girls belong 
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“ TIILC HKAD Of- A (ifKI." — MY OKKUZE. 


sent over and were bought, among 
them these two. The “Girl’s Head” 
was bequeathed by Mr. Richard Sim- 
mons in 1846, while “ 'I'he Girl 
with an Apple” was bc(iueathed by 
Mr. Wynn Ellis in 1876. 

Although (juite unlike it, tliere is, 
in the diet that the (ireuze head of 
a girl has some drapery, an under- 
standal)le reason wliy some people 
confuse it with Romney’s head of 
I .ady Hamilton as a Jiacchante, which 
lak(‘s so high a place in the affedions 
of the visitors, though, j)erhaps, it 
would l)e difficult to award the palm 
betwwn it and “'The Parson’s Daugh- 
ter.” How many times Romney 
painted l>ady Hamilton, “ the divine 
lady,” as he called her, it would be 
difficult to say. She c'ertainly sat to 
him for the most diversified charac- 
ters ; “ St. C'alherine ” and “(.*assan 
dra ”; “( nlypso” and the “ Bac 
chante”; “Mary Magdalene” and 
“Circe” ; “'J'he 'Jragic Muse” and 
“The (>)mic Muse,” to name only a 
f<;;w of them. Tt was in 1782 that 
Mrs. Jimma Hart, as she then was, 


to (me family. If this is true, the 
laniily must have been the large 
one to which most women are re- 
lated llu' family whose name is 
< Eai m. Greuz(\ who introduced a 
new style into V'rench art, did cer- 
tainly not go to any one idace fiw 
his models. 'The streets of l^iris 
w' re his hap])y hunting-ground, and 
whenevc‘r he saw a face; which 
!)lease(l him he never rested until 
he had, somehow^ succeeded in 
persuading tlie fair owner to allow 
him to sketch it. As his indu.stry 
eijualled his appreciation of beauty, 
it is not remarkable that he was 
largely exhibited on occasions, and 
one finds that at the Salon, in 1 759, 
there were no fewer than sixteen 
pictures from his hand. They were 
not all eciually successful, ho\vever, 
lor his great friend Diddfot tjippa- 
rently did not like several of them, 
and had the honesty to .say so. The 
Revolution, which brought disaster 
to France in so many ways, gave 
fmgland the opportunity, which 
might otherwise have been denied, 
of acquiring many Greuzes, for a 
large number of his canvases were 
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“the rAKSON S nAU(;HTIiU KOMNKY. 


was introduced to Romney, when he painted 
a three-quarter portrait of her with a little 
lapdog spaniel under her arm, and was so 
struck with her easy grace that lie begged for 
more sittings. One of the most 
beautiful women of her day, it is 
easy to understand how desirous the 
artist, who was at least the second 
most successful portrait painter in 
London at the time, was t() repro- 
duce her features. Romney was 
making fully four thousand pounds 
a year, and the best women were 
clamouring to sit to him — a circum- 
stance he must often have compared 
with his earlier days in Kendal, 
w'hen he was glad to paint jiortraits 
at two guineas each, and he probably 
painted them every bit as well. Often 
as I^dy Hamilton sat, it was invari- 
ably only for the face, the figure being 
painted from some other model who 
wore the necessary dress, or it was 
painted from a lay figure. The Bac- 
chante is remarkable for the fact that 
it is the only one of all Lady Hamil- 
ton’s pictures in which there is any 
suggestion of anything hut the 
utmost decorum in the dress. There 
wis aiiother Bacchante, which was 
said to be tte most enchanting of all 
the pbr|raits Romney ever painted 
of her. 'This was sent to Sir William 


Hamilton when he was our 
Ambassador at Naples, but it 
was lost a-t sea when it was being 
returned to England. One of 
these Bacchantes — possibly the 
one now reproduced — was 
bought for twenty-five guineas 
by Sir John Leicester, while 
“ The Parson’s Daughter,” 
which represents a charming 
girl whose nose is “ tip-tilted 
like the petal of a flower,” and 
whose auburn hair is })owdered 
and bound with a green ribbon, 
and who wears her brown dress 
with a white neckerchief with 
such a (Jiarming grace, cost 
tliree hundred and seventy-eight 
pounds. 

There is a glamour which a 
great actress never fails to exer- 
cise on her own time and every 
succeeding generation. It is, 
however, not that reason, or 
because Mrs. Siddons is to the 
popular mind among the women 
of the stage what David Garrick was among 
the men, which makes her portrait by Gains- 
borough so alluring. It is un(juestional)ly 
the consummate skill of the artist, who, as 
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one of his biographers has said, “created a 
new school by his art of making even a lady’s 
pe tticoat a thing of beauty— a field of colour 
as beautiful as one of golden cowslips or as 
gorgeous as one of scarlet poppies. He 
could even throw a halo upon a ribbon or a 
scarf.” Greatly daring as is such a claim, 
the picturesque extravagance of the ex- 
pression is but a tribute to the genius of the 
artist. 'fliis picture is the subject of a 
delightfully humorous story which is in 
striking contrast with that told of Sir Joshua 
Reynolds’s famous picture of Mrs. Siddons 
as “The Tragic 
Muse.” M’hcn 
Sir Joshua had 
coni ph‘ led his 
work he turned 
to the a ('tress 
with a profound 
how and said, 

“ Madam, U't me 
go down to pos 
t(Tily on the hem 
of your garment,” 
and hejirocceded 
to paint his name 
on that portion 
of her dress. 1'he 
year after this 
ejiisode Mrs. 

Siddons went to 
sit to (.iains' 

l^onaigh for the 
portrait under 
notice*. He found 
her nose very 
difhcult to gel 
right, llejiainted 
it out two or 
three times, and 
at last, turning to 
the sitter, he ex- 
claimed, with 
comic desjiair, 

“Plague on your nose, madam, there is no 
end to it.” 

How marvellously like it must have been 
to the original is suggested; by Mrs. Jameson, 
who wrote : “ 'Two years bejbre the death of 
Mrs. Siddons I remember seeing her when 
seated near this picture, and loo-king from one 
to the other ; it was. like her still at the age of 
seventy.” 

Not nearly so popular, though it has a large 
numlKT of admirers, is Sir 'Phomas Lawrence’s 
portrait of Mrs. Siddons, which represents her 
lull face, in accordance wnth the custom of 
the painter, who .selected that pbse for his 
Yok xxviu.-“ 63 


sitters as he considered it revealed their poor 
points to the least disadvantage. 

I’he two most popular Landseers are the 
famous “ Dignity and Impudence” and the 
no less famous “ King Charles’s Spaniels,” or 
“The Arist(x:rat’s as the canvas is 

.sometimes called. All four dc^gs are portraits, 
and they show those characteristics which 
make it possible for it to l)e ('laimed on 
Landseer’s behalf that, “if he did not dis- 
cover the dog, he revealed to the world 
unknown traits of character and gave new 
ideas to all Anglo - Saxondom.” 

“ I dignity ” is a 
portrait of an (jid 
b I o o d h <) u n (J 
named Graftcm 
which belonged 
to the Duke of 
Grafton’s breed, 
while ^‘Impu- 
dence ” was a 
saucy little Scotch 
terrier named 
Scratch. It would 
be diffic'ult to 
imagine any 
greater contrast 
than is pre.senled 
by the great aris- 
tocratic hound 
with the firmly ' 
set, |.)roud head, 
the drooping 
ears, and the 
strong paws, 
whose whole alti- 
tude is one of 
dignity and re- 
pose, and the by 
no means vulgar 
yet alert little 
beast, with brist- 
ling hair, erect 
ears, and tongue 
ludicrously stuck little out of his mouth 
to one side. 

'I'hat Landseer had no notion of the 
money value of his pictures, and sold several 
<4’ them at a. pri('(‘ that was ridiculous, is 
well known. 'Phis picture* certainly affords 
an exam|)le of the fact. Mr. Jacob Jiell, who 
becjueathed it to the National Gallery, bought 
it for fifty pounds. A friend remon.strated 
with him. “ Do you mean to say you would 
not have taken the picture for fifty pounds?” 
he asked. The ar^inncutum ad homih m 
was evidently unanswerable, for the friend 
had nothing more to say. 
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“I^IGNITV ANI> IMPUDENCE ” -nY hlK ISJJWJN LANDSP;KK. 


'rhe s[)aniels were great favourites of 
Mr. Rol)ert Vc*rnon, a horse dealer who 
amassed a fortune, a large portion of which 
he spent in pictures and gave them to the 
nation in 1847, 

He was, in par- 
ticular, a fancier 
of King C'harles 
spaniels, and one 
of those dogs is in 
his portrait by 
Pickersgill, to be 
seen at the 'late 
Gallery. I'here is 
a remarkable story 
attached to this 
work, for Mr. Ver- 
non commissioned 
Landseer to paint 
a picture for him 
in which two King 
Charles spaniels 
were to be intro- 
duced. He even 
drew a cheque in 
advance for the 
fee. Sir Edwin 
agreed, and prom- 
, ised tlmt it should 


British Institution Exhibition that year 
(1845). When the day for sending in 
the pictures came there arrived from 
Landseer only an empty frame, with the 
somewhat laconic message, “ The picture 
will come later.” When Mr. Heath heard 
of this he went to Landseer’s studio, 
landseer promised that he would paint 
the picture and deliver it immediately. 
He set to work, and the spaniels were 
finished in two days. It is a curious 
thing that both the originals met with a 
tragic end, for the Blenheim fell from a 
table and was killed, and the King (diaries 
fc?ll between the railings of a staircase 
to meet a sudden death. 

How the human interest dominates 
everything cannot liiil to have striii'k the 
reader, for none of the preceding pic- 
tures are land or sea scapes. 'I'lie most 
popular of the former is “ 'hhe Avenue 
of Middelharnis ” of Hobbema, and of 
the latter “'rhe Fighting Icmeraire ” oi 
'rurner. It need hardly be added that 
it is not because they lead in their re- 
spective galleries that they find a place 
here, but merely because of their in- 
trinsic popularity. Once more, too, 
attention must be directed to the fact 
that the greatest critics claim for these two 
pictures that they are the finest examples of 
the genius of their painters. 

Not only is “T'he Avenue” regarded as 



KING Charles’s spanie|;;S ”^by sir epwim landsbpr, 
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Hobbema's masterpiece, but it is conspicuous 
for the reason that it has more open land- 
scape and more sky than he was in the habit 
of painting. It is interesting, too, because 
Middelharnis is one of the places for which 
the credit of Hobbema’s birth is claimed. 
It is a brilliant example of one of the 
characteristics of Hobbema — he was exceed- 
ingly fond of painting his pictures with the 
sun on the top, so that he has been called 


“ Some read Nature ; some listen to her ; 
Hobbema reveals her. A poet without 
knowing it, Hobbema thought to paint pro.sf: ; 
but while slowly making his prose he was 
beautifying the poetry even of the original.” 

Against this, as an example of how critics 
differ, and, therefore, as a proof that every 
man should think for himself, read what 
Ruskin wrote : “ A single dusty roll of 
'i'urner’s brush is more truly expressive of the 

infinitude of 
foliage than 
the niggling of 
Hob b e m a 
could have 
rendered his 
canvas if he 
had worked on 
it till Dooms- 
da>^” 

I'urner, in- 
deed, is ac- 
knowledged to 
be at his best 
in “The Tight- 
ing Te/N^mirCy’’ 
which was ex- 
hibited in the 
Royal Aca- 
demy in 1839, 
when the artist 
was sixty-four, 
"r h e b e s t - 
known and the 
most appreci- 
ated by the 
critics, it was, perhaj^s, Turner’s favourite, 
and he refused all offers to sell it, for he 
always intended to beciueath it to the nation. 

As long as the history of England’s 
maritime greatness endures so long wuU 
the part played by the old Thncrairc at 
Trafalgar never fail to awaken a great emotion 
in every English heart. It was at the Battle 
of the Nile that she was captured and 
manned by an English crew, to become later 
an instrument in the defeat of the French 
in 1805. Under the command of Captain 
Eliab Harvey, she was the second ship at 
Trafalgar. As the “stately British line” 
advanced, the Thneraire tried to take the 
Victory* s place and lead the fleet to triumph. 
That was not Nelson’s way. He was in com- 
mand, and while he was alive he intended no 
one should usurp his place. As the Temeraire 
came on, the Admiral signalled “ Keep your 
place,” and Harvey had to fall back. PresentJ^ 
the Victory engaged the Redoutable. Up to 
the other side of the French ship sailed the 



“the avenue, MlUmCLHAKNIS ” — IJY HOKBEMA. 


“the painter of the afternoon sun.” Indeed, 
o( this i)icture AV'aagen says, “ Such daylight 
1 have never before seen in any picture.” 
'rhis canvas shares with the “ Ruins of 
lirederode,” also in the National Gallery, the 
tlislinclion of giving the strongest local im 
pression of any of Hobbema’s works, which, 
by the way, were often rechristened with the 
names of Ruisdael and Whjnants to get better 
prices for them. Indeed, the “Ruins of 
Hrederode ” was once said to be Wijnants’, 
although it was signed with Hobbema’s 
name ! It has been complained by certain 
‘ ritics that the straight ro^ cuts the picture 
in two ; that the stei^er trees wjith which it 
i^ so symmetrically bordered have only small 
l»lumes of feathers on thq tops;, that the 
parallel ditches cut tbe cariivas horizontally, 
^nid the rose-trees and shnibs planted 
Angularly in straight lines “ do not make 
n picturesque picture?’ *Yet others have 
pointed out how full of contentment and 
peace it is, and J^egrange said of it : 


L 
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Temeraire. There were two British men-of- 
war to one French ship. The captain of the 
Fougeux^ a French seventy-four, saw the situa- 
tion and sailed his vessel up to the other side of 
the Temiraire. The four ships lay together 
at death grips. As they fought, the Victory's 
guns had to be depressed for fear they should 
go crashing through the other side of the 
Redouiabk and injure the men on the 
Temeraire, As it was, when the fight was 
done, she had forty-seven of her crew killed 
and seventy-six wounded. She was sold out 
of the service at Sheerness on August i6th, 
1883, and was towed to Rotherhithe to be 
broken up. As she left IMymouth the 


Read what Ruskin said of it in “ Modern 
Painters ” ; — 

^ In the evening effect with Turner thyt 
picture will not at first glance deceive as a 
piece of actual sunlight, but this is because 
there is in it more than sunlight: because 
under the vaulted fire which lights the vessel 
on her last path there is a blue deep, 
desolate hollow of darkness out of which you 
can hear the voice of the night wind and the 
dull boom of the disturbed sea : because the 
cold, deadly shadows of twilight are gathering 
through every sunbeam, and moment by 
moment as you look you will fancy some 
new film and faintness of the night has 



people, remembering what her record had 
been, cheered her. Turner, who had a 
passion for the sea and everything connected 
with it, went down the river to see the 
Temeraire pass by. Among those who 
accompanied him was Stanfield, the artist. 
“ That is a fine subject, Turner,’^ he said, as 
he saw the great ship, the emblem of^the 
past, go by, towed by a little tug, symbol of 
thfe future; Turner said nothing at the time. 
^What;, he thought of the idea of the “fine 
'iubj^ct the world was to learn from one of 
1tbe^great<?st pictures which the hand of man 
|jad gver 


risen over the vastness of the departini? 
form. Turner was very definitely in tlic 
habit of indicating the as.sociation of any 
subject with circumstances of death, 
especially the death of multitudes, hy 
placing it under one of his most deeply 
crimsoned sunset skies. The colour uf 
blood is thus plainly taken for the lead 
ing tone in the storm-clouds above th^- 
slave-ship. It occurs with similar distiiu-t* 
ness in a much earlier picture of Ulysses 
and Polyphemus, in that of Naples and 
St. Helena, and subdued by softer ] 
in the old Tmkraife^' 


A Good Accompanist. 

By C M. Prevost. 


BELIEVE it is George 
Herbert who remarks that 
“love and a cough cannot be 
hid.” And the same may be 
even more confidently asserted 
of violin - practising. For 
whereas cases of the two former have been 
known to exist in .so mild and amateurish 
a form as to be perfectly susccf)tib]e of con- 
cealment, it is the peculiar attribute of violin- 
practising that the more mild and amateurish 
it is, the more it, like the Abstract Beauty of 
the poet, “ will not brook concealment.” 

Winifred Atherton’s father, the old 
( Jeneral, usually went out to his club when 
his pleasant little house in Kensington was 
[lenetrated from roof to basement by the 
long-draw^n-out sounds whii’h betokened that 
his energetic, but not specially gifted, daughter 
liad embarked upon a two hours’ practice. 
She was thus employed one morning, and 
had proceeded for a considerable time with- 
out interruption, when the door opened, and 
she turned with a gesture of impatience as 
her pretty married sister entered, in dainty 
walking attire, and looking the picture of 
serene content. 

“Oh, it’s you, Elsie. Then I needn’t 
sto[). Sit down and look at Punch.^ or .some- 
thing. Or here’s Aunt Elinor’s last letter, a 
Imgely long rigmarole ; I haven’t read it yet. 

I must finish this concerto -sha’ n’t be more 
than twenty minutes.” 

“Nonsense, Winnie! Don’t be so ridi- 
culous. As if a busy woman like me could 
waste twenty minutes sitting here, listening 
to your awful practising. Come, put away 
the fiddle, there’s a dean I’ve got .something 
frightfully important to talk about” 

“Oh, ye.s, I kuow.-^ Baby’s cut another 
tooth. I’ll corn's atiij photograph it by-and- 
by. But just' at ‘this moment I really am too 
busy. Go and tell father about it.” 

“ Father is out I* looked. Tnto the study 
as I came up. But really, Winnie, you are 
most unkind and unsympathetic. And you 
arc quite mistakeij! too, 1 wasn’t going to 
say a word about baby-chough he i$ too 
perfectly sweet for anything, and he has cut 
another tpotb^but 1 sbouWn’t think of 



telling iw/ such things. It is just as Edmund 
.says-~-you are so cold and- - — ” 

Winnie interrupted her with scant respect. 

“ Well, if it isn’t baby it’s the cook or the 
butcher.” 

“ Of course it isn’t. Don’t be so silly and 
conventional, Winnie. I never talk about 
the servants, and, beside.s, the cook has been 
a perfect angel for the last week.” 

Mrs. Wainfiete sat imperturbably down on 
the sofa and began to draw off her well-fitting 
gloves. After a moment’s pause the conver- 
sation was resumed by Winifred. 

“ rhen I know what it is. You and 
Edmund have found someone whom you 
think 1 ought to marry. There 1 I’ve 
guessed it. I can see it in your fare. It’s 
no use to deny it. I know all you are going 
to .say. He’s awfully nice -exactly suited to 
me, isn’t he ? Just the right age, of course — 
they’ve all been that, only the age has been 
different each time ; charming in every 
respect. Well, I agree to it all. I am 
immensely obliged to you and Edmund, but 
on the whole 1 prefer to go without him. 
So now do let me finish my practice.” And 
she began to adjust her violin and took up 
the bow. 

“IVinnie, you are enough to provoke a 
saint. You will be sorry some day. I am 
your elder sister, and it’s my duty to warn 
you. Aunt Elinor has been writing to me 
about it.” 

“ So she did to me. Four sheets on the 
duly of making a good match. But I am 
not going to marry to please Aunt Elinor.” 

“ Well, Edmund says if you go on in this 
absurd way, devoting yourself entirely to 
your music and painting, you will wake up 
some day and find yourself quite dropped 
out of society and left behind. Then you’ll 
end in being an old maid, and I shall be so 
awfully mortified.” 

Winnie laid down her violin and came and 
sat on the arm of the sofa, looking down at 
her sister with all the superiority which the 
fact of being three years the junior ^aturally 
gave her. ^ ‘ 

“ My dear old Elsie, don’t waste lamen- 
tations over me. Why shouldn’t ie choose 
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differeot lines? You were cut out for a 
wife and you do it splendidly. And I never 
criticise you ; at least — well, }>erhaps I do 
criticise a little, but 1 never make all these 
dismal reproaches. So why can’t you leave 
me alone to follow my choice? And that 
is Art.” 


“ And then your music ” 

“ Well?” 

“We were talking about it this morning, 
and he said it was a mistake your taking up 
the violin at all ; and as to the piano, he was 
afraid you’d never be more than an excellent 
accompanist.” 



“ Oh, yes ; that is all very well when people 
are first-rate, but you are not good enough, 
Winnie.” 

Winnie rose up, greatly offended, and 
walked across to the rug. 

“ Not good enough ! What do you 
mean ? ” 

Mrs. Wainflete, having folded up her 
gloves, turned her eyes calmly upon her 
sister, 

“ I wouldn’t say a word if you were a 
genius, you know ; but — well, Edmund 
heard p^ple calling that picture of yours a 
daub.” 

. . “ Did he ? ” very icily. “ That must have 
him sincere gratification, Vm sure.” 


“ Has he really ? How encouraging 1 ” 
And then the pent-up volcano burst forth. 
“ ril tell you what it is, Elsie. It’s bad 
enough to have a silly, gossiping brother-in- 
law — that can’t be helped now, I suppose — 
but to have his inane remarks repeated to me 
with bated breath by my own sister is too 
much, and I w^on’t stand it— so there ! ” And 
the insulted artist flounced to the other end 
of the room like a whirlwind, 

Mrs. Wainflete, intent upon the fastening 
of her bracelet, heaved a gentle sigh. “ Oh, 
dear 1 Now you have gdt into one of your 
rages Fm afraid it is hopeless to try to make 
you listen to reason.” 

“ If reason means all your and Edmund’s 
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opinions, I certainly don't care to hear it. I 
greatly prefer my violin,” replied an angry 
voice from the distance. 

Mrs. VVainflete threw herself back on a 
comfortable cushion and laughed. “Oh, 
you are a silly goose. I know you'd be 
interested if you would only listen. He’s 
just come into a fortune.” 

“ 1 don’t care.” 

“ And he’s such a really charming fellow.” 

“ Oh, yes ; so he always is.” 

“ Hut this one isn’t a bit commonplace or 
( onventional. He’s been abroad in some 
oLit-of-the way place -Central America or 
Africa, or something- for some years. And 
so you see he isn’t all cut out in one pattern. 
I^Almund says he’s awfully simple and down- 
right -not stupid, you know, l)ut nice.” 

“ Oh, wt?ll, if he is not stupid I am sure 
he had better give up his desire to be intro- 
duced to me, for I am a perfect mass of 
stupidity. fklmund will tell you so, any 
day.” 

“ But he doesn't desire to be introduced 
to you.” 

'rhis unexpected rejoinder gave pause for 
a moirumt to the conversation, and Winnie 
K^ft off tossing about the music on the piano. 

“ Doesn’t desire it ? ” 

“No. I said something about your meet- 
ing, and he wasn’t the least bit keen. He 
said he hasn’t time for society.” 

“Oh!” 

“^'ou see, he is an old school chum of 
I'almund’.s, so he feels he can say just what 
he likes to us.” 

“ Evidently. Well, T congratulate hklmund 

the manners of his charming friend.” 

“ Edmund has been telling him he ought 

marry, but he said he never should, unless 

he* found ” Mrs. Wainflete stopped to 

pick u]) her parasol, which had slipped down. 

“ Well, unless he found whom ? ” And 
Winnie came back to her station on the rug. 

“ It’s almost becoming interesting. At least, 
it would be if he weren't one of Edmund’s 
pi-vragon friends. Do go on.” 

“ Where did I comfe to ? '' 

“ He would never ^^arry unless he 
found ” ^ 

“ Oh, unless he found the right woman.” 

“Good gracious! . And you said he 
wasn't commonplace.” ^ ^ * ' 

“ Of course, Edmund asked for particulars 
of this ideal woman. And what do you think 
the first requisite , She' must be a good- 

accompanist.” ' 

“Oh hi” It was^ an expressive sound, 
with a little ssttcas^ic retrospeettbn included 


in it. But Mrs. Wainflete proceeded, un- 
moved : — 

“ He is an awfully keen 'cello player, and 
♦says he can never get a decent accompanist.” 
“ What insufferable conceit 1 ” 

“ Nonsense, Winnie. It isn’t a bit. He's 
only very particular. I should have thought 
you would respect that. He told me he had 
only once met a woman who could really 
accompany.” 

“ How thrilling ! 1 hope she Avas a 

Central African negro.” 

“W'innic! You are too idiotic. Well, I 
shan’t tell you any more. 1 shall go.” 

“i^o, wait a minute” ; and Winnie laid a 
restraining hand on her sister’s flowery liat. 
“You may as well finish. It’s quite exciting. 
The portrait of an Ideal man’s Ideal woman ! 
What else does he require ? ” 

“ It’s a shame to tell you anything about 
it,” said Mrs. Wainflete, settling herself com- 
fortalily against the cushions again. “ For it 
was all in confidence to Edmund.” 

“ 'I'hen it's entirely Edmund's fault for 
telling you. J I "e are not to blame. Do go on.” 

“ Well, it really is rather killing. 1 felt I 
must tell you. He made a regular list of 
it ” 

“ With the accompaniment at the top 1 
And what came next ? Beauty, I suppose.” 

“ Oh, no. Beauty came a long way down, 
and then it was only ‘ moderate good looks.' 
You see, he goes in for being very sensible 
and cool-headed.” 

“Does he?” in a vindictive tone. “I 
wish I had him here ! ” 

Mrs. Wainflete’s lips relaxed into a tiny 
curve, but she went on in a meditative tone : 
“ T.et me see, now. What was the second 
thing ? Oh, ‘ good temper.' ” 

“ Just like somebody engaging a cook. 
And will she make the other servants com- 
fortable, and all that ? ” 

“ She must l)e well-Vwcd, but not fashion- 
able. He can’t bear smart women.” 

“Can't he really? That will be a death- 
blow to English fashion, I’m afraid.” 

“Very plain, quiet dress. Domestic 
tastes.” 

“Oh, my dear, that’s enough ! It’s really 
too mawkish. The man must be perfectly 
intolerable.” 

“ No, he isn't, indeed. He’s only old- 
fashioned, and different from the ordinary 
run. I laugh at him a little, you know, but 
I like him awfully. And as for Edmujj^d, he 
thinks no one like Conisbury.” 

“ Conisbury 1 I met a M r. Conisbury once, 
^es ago, at Aunt Elinor’s.” 
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“ He didn^t say so. But there, perhaps I 
haven^t mentioned your name. If he is the 
same, I suppose you will recognise each other 
when you meet.” 

“We sha^n’t meet.” 

“ Oh, yes, you will. He’s coming here.” 

“ Here ! I never asked him.” 

“ No ; but Fm taking him for a walk in the 
gardens while Edmund is busy. So 1 said I 
would come on here, and he is going to call 
for me in a few minutes.” Mrs. Wainflete 
rose, and adjusted her veil at the glass. 
“You had better come with us,” she added. 

“ Certainly not,” was the cold and decided 
reply. “ I am engaged, as you know. You have 
hindered me dreadfully with my practising.” 

“Well, I shall go and have a word or 



two with Annette. 

I shall find her in 
the workroom, 1 
suppose ? I want 
to consult her about 
baby’s new pelisse.” 

Mrs. Wainflete left 
the room, but put 
her head in once 
more to fling a part- 
ing shaft. “Now, 
my dear, take my 

adMco and don^t make an idiot of yourself.” 

V replied Winnie, with what was 

intended, folf cool self-command. “There 
idi6ts already in the family 
i my wishing to’ add to the number. 


NOW, MV OtCAK, TAKK MY 
MAKE AN IDIOT UP 


Elsie ! ” she called, as her sister’s head dis- 
appeared. 

“ Well?” was the response from the landing. 
“ I warn you that I shall make short work 
of this odious friend of Edmund’s if he does 
come here.” 

It remained doubtful whether this shot had 
told, for the only sound that followed was the 
rustle of Mrs. WainFlete’s silk lining as she 
ran downstairs. 

The violin practice was immediately 
resumed, but it is to be feared that the 
exercise was purely mechanical, for the 
player’s thoughts were straying far from 
the classical theme, and ran somewhat in 
this fashion : — 

“ I see it all plainly. That provoking 
Edmund has settled to palm off this 
conceited fop upon me, and Elsie 
fancies herself so much as a match- 
maker that she is delighted to help. 
It’s really too irritating. And so dis- 
tracting, too, when one wants to be 
studying Art. 'J'hose two can’t in the 
least understand how^ serious my career 
is. No doubt Elsie has been cracking 
me up to this man as just the girl to 
suit him. A good accompanist ! Pah 1 
he must be eaten up with self-sufficiency. 
Well, if they will insist upon thrusting 
him upon me, it will be a satisfaction 
to give him a thorough taking down. 
I think shall make him open his 
eyes. I shall let him see at once that 
I am the exact opposite of 
his ridiculous ideal. Let me 
see. What was it?” 

The violin was laid down. 
“ ‘ Moderate ^ good looks.’ 
Rubbish ! I’ll make myself 
just as raving and tearing a 
beauty as ever I can. 
Where’s that make-up box 
I had for the theatricals last 
week ? ’’ 

The box was found in a 
cupboard and carried to the 
glass. “Now for a little 
touching up. If it’s rather 
overdone so much the better. 
He’ll think I really make up 
and be awfully shocked. 
Now to fuzz out my hair 
a little more. He probably 
likes it perfectly flat and smooth. What 
next? Oh, yes, ‘plaiii dress — not fashion 
able.’ I’ll put on that outrageous hat I wore 
in the play. Here it is. There I that’s 
lovely. I don’t suppose his mo^eL Central 


ADVICE AND DON’T 
YOURSELF.” 


d A ccomMmn 


African lady could beat that; ‘Good temper' 
—oh, ni soon enlighteh him upon that 
point. And now the most important item, 
‘the good accompanist.'” She walked 
across to the piano, closed it, and laid 
several books and newspapers and a work- 
basket on the lid ; then placed the easel 
with her latest masterpiece in oils in front 
of it ‘‘ It's rather fun. I'm quite looking 
forward to demolishing this redoubtable, cool- 
headed person, and it will be so good for 
Edmund, too. Oh, here’s father's cigarette- 
case. Happy thought ! I'll try to smoke 
one. That w'ill suit his idea of ‘ quiet 
domestic tastes.' I ^hate cigarettes, and I 
know it will make me ill. Never mind — I 
needn’t go on, and it will just show him at 
first ‘sight that I am an up-to-date woman, 
not to be trifled with.'' She began lighting 
the cigarette, but made a sudden pause. 
“ Of course —of course, he can't be that Mr. 
Conisbury. Impossible ! Yet it’s not a 
common name. I wonder — no I it's not 
likely. Besides, it wouldn’t matter if it were 
he. Conceited men ought to be snubbed, 
wlioever they are; especially if they are 
Edmund’s friends. Only — he didn’t seem 

like that, and ” She turned and looked 

ill herself in the glass. “Oh, I shouldn't 
like him to see,” and she began hastily to 
l)ull the pins out of her hat, but checked 
herself. “ No, no, I won^t be weak. Besides, 
there’s no time. Here he is ! '' and she 
clutched at the cigarette as the door opened 
and the servant announced “ Mr. Conisbury.” 

Winnie gave a start of recognition. “ It 
is he ! ” and dropped her cigarette on the 
floor. 

'fhe neW‘Comer stood for a moment in the 
doorway, putting on his glasses in a short- 
sighted way. 

“I beg your pardon,” he said; “I was 
told Mrs. Wainflete was here.” 

“ My sister is in the house,” replied Winnie, 
in a nervous tone, by no means suited to the 
part she had assumed. “ She is expecting 
you. Please come in.” 

He came forward eagerly. “ It is Mi^s 
Atherton ! I have c^nly just discovered 
whom I was to have the pleasure of meeting. 
Vour sister had rioW- rti^tibned your name.” 

Winnie bowed rather stiffly. “ Indeed 1 

Have we met before ? I'm aYraid I ” 

and to herself she said, “I 2 ^/// be firtn.” 

Conisbury looked somewhat’ hurt. “I 
suppose I ought riot to expect to be 
remembered after so long an absence ? But 
I have not forgotten^ very enjoyable three 
weeks* visit to Twickenham the summer before 

Vol.xxvUi.-~e4. ^ ' 


I left England, when you wfere $ta 3 dng 
your aunt there.” ' 

He looked at her with an earnest but 
rather puzzled expression, which was suffi- 
ciently intelligible to her, but she steeled 
herself with the thought of Edmund, arid 
answered slowly : — 

“Twickenham? Oh, yes; perhaps-——^ 
But I always hate my visits to Aunt Elinor, 
and try to forget them as quickly as possible.” 

“ Indeed ! I am sorry to hear that.” 

“ It's so awfully slow there. Won't you sit 
down?” and Winnie entrenched herself 
behind a little table, and her guest took 
possession of a stiff chair a considerable 
distance off. In doing so he caught sight of 
the cigarette wasting its sweetness upon the 
rug, picked it up, and, with a glance to a.»k 
permission, put it inside the fender. Some- 
thing in his face during this performance 
rekindled Winnie's ire. “ What right has he 
to criticise me?” she said to herself, and 
she rattled on aloud : — 

“ Oh, yes, it used to be horrid at Twicken- 
ham. Aunt Elinor is so dreadfully proper 
and old-fashioned, and won't tolerate any 
fun.” 

“And have you included all our musical 
evenings in your Act of Oblivion ? ” 

“Oh, certainly. You see, now that I have 
taken up music seriously, I look upon all that 
sort of thing as mere frittering away of time.” 

“ And yet I think ” — he spoke slowly, with 
his eyes turned away from her, and fixed as 
if gazing into the past — “I think you can 
hardly have forgotten one special evening, 
when we went on playing until one o'clock. 
The windows were open to the lawn, and all 
the delicious scents of the summer night 
coming in ” 

Winnie leaned forward over her table and 
her eyes shone. 

“ Do you remember,” she said, “ that 
they were making hay in that field the other 
side of the river ? ” 

“Yes. And whenever we made a little 
pause the nightingale took up the music.” 

“ Oh, yes ; wasn’t it heavenly ? ” But there 
Winnie checked herself severely and added, 
“ At least, I mean I can fancy its being all 
very well for people wbo don’t find all that 
sort of thing a bore.” 

“ What sort of thing ? ” 

“ Oh, rivers and nightingales, and all that 
kind of tinkling prettiness. ” 

“Such as Beethoven's * Moonlight Sonata,' 
, for instance. Do you remember that some- 
one played it that night ? ” 4. , 

Winnie made no reply, but seemed ^tebt 
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on pulling the fronds of a fern. Conisbury 
went on : — 

** Some of us stepped out on the lawn, I 
recollect, and listened there. I know I was 
one, and I fancied you were another.’^ 

“ Was I ? ” Winnie gave a remorseless 
pinch to the unoffending fern. 

“ I thought so at the time,” said he, care- 
lessly, “but, of course, I may have been 
mistaken.” 

“ It was probably Aunt Elinor,” was the 
huffy rejoinder. 

“ Perhaps so. You think it absurd that I 
should remember all these details, but when 
a man is in the wilds, with no one to speak 
to, he takes to dwelling on home memories. 
But I see they don^t interest you.” 

“ Well, you see, when a woman has found 
her lifework she really hasn’t time for senti- 
m^jnts and memories and things.” 

may I ask what your life-work is ? ” 
^ ^ 4rt I ” ip -a magnificent tone. 

Oh 1 ” A pause. “ Do you know, I am 
v jaQ absurdly ignorant that I really don’t know 


friend, my brother-in-law, will be very haj)py 
to join you in sneering at me. But mean- 
time I think we had better choose some 
other subject.” 

“Indeed, I had no intention of sneering 

at yon. I was only thinking ” He 

stopped short. 

“ Please go on. What were you think- 
ing ? ” 

“No, Miss Atherton. You were right. 
Let us choose some other topic.” 

“ No, you must tell me,” exclaimed Winnie, 
imperiously. “ I can’t bear sentences to he 
left waving in the air like that. Tell me 
what you were going to say.” 

“ But you wouldn’t like it.” 

“That doesn’t matter. You have been 
away so long that you don’t realize the sort 
of camaraderie that there is now between 
men and girls, They say just what they like 
to each other.” 

“ But I suspect the girls reserve the right 
to be angry if a man says anything that 
doesn’t please them.” 



A GOOD ACCOMPANIST J}PJ 


‘‘Well, I engage not to be angry. What 
was it, please?'' 

“I don't think it will smooth matters at 
all," said he. “ But, if you insist, I will con- 
fess that I was presuming to regret the days 
when you were Art- 
less-— I mean before 
you took to paint- 
ing." 

His eyes were 
turned towards the 
easel, but something 
in his tone made 
Winnie put her 
hand up hastily to 
her cheek and 
('olour scarlet be- 
neath her rouge. 

“What in the 
world do you mean, 

Mr. Conisbury?” 

“I told you, 
didn’t I, Miss Ather- 
ton, that we should 
not agree upon this 
to])ie.’’ 

“1 don’t st!e 
much likelihood of 
our agreeing ujx)n 
any topic,’’ said she, 
pettishly. 

“I’m afraid not," 
he coldly n plied. 

“And yet" — he 
rose and walked to 
the window — 

“there was a time, 
if I remember right, 
when you and I 
were in — well, very 
lair accord on several subjects. Music was 
one. Will you allow me to hope that you 
liave not quite given up your piano-playing in 
tlie pursuit of Art ? ” And he glanced at the 
accumulation of litter on the piano. “ I have 
a vivid recollection of your delightful way of 
accompanying.” 

'rhis remark was as a match to gunpowder, 
and Conisbury, totally^ unconscious of any 
latent provocation, was amazed at the 
vehemence of her a«sw^|* 

1 hope 1 am fit for sbmething more than 
mere accompaniments by this ' time." And 
she rose and stood with gre^t dignity, on the 
rug. “ As a serious "artist I naturally wish to 
express myself, and not simply follow the 
lead of another, with ^whom L may be com- 
pletely out of sympathy.” And therewith 
she turned her back upon $im and began to 


play with the ornaments on the chimn^^' 
piece. << 

“I see," was the quiet reply, and a mihute 
of silence followed, while he stood in the 
window apparently lost in admiration of the 
strains of a hurdy- 
gurdy in the street 
below, and men- 
tally ej aculating, 

“ What a deplorable 
change 1 I can 
hardly believe she 
is the same girl," 

The silence had 
begun to get upon 
Winnie’s nerves 
when he turned and 
spoke in a set, polite 
manner : — 

“ X am extremely 
sorry to be obliged 
to intrude upon yoU , 
in this way, Miss 
Atherton. But pray 
do not think your- 
self compelled to 
entertain me. Per- 
haps you will kindly 
allow me to look at 
a book while 1 am 
waiting for Mrs. 
Wainflete." And he 
took up a sketch- 
book from the table. 

“Oh, by all 
means, if you prefer 
it to conversation.” 
And Winnie felt 
that now was the 
correct moment for 
sweeping out of the room, but somehow she 
could not quite make up her mind to go. “ I 
am determined to be firm," she said to her- 
self ; “ and I’ll show Edmund and Elsie how 
little 1 care for their opinions and recom- 
mendations, but I do wish it was somebody 
else. I’m afraid he thinks I am really like 
this — cross and hateful and made-up---and 
I can’t explain. And he’ll think, he’ll really 
think that I’ve forgotten everything 1 Not 
that it matters, of course. I must remember 
that I am an artist and quite above silly little 
fancies and sentiments. Only— oh, dear I 

He used to be so nice." 

At this point of her musings the door 
opened and El.sie Wainflete reappeared. 
With a swift glance at the two silent figures 
she came cheerfully in, exclaiming : — ^ J 
“Oh, you have come, Mr. Conisiptfy. 
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That^s right. My dear Winnie ! Why on 
earth have you made yourself such a figure ? 
Are you rehearsing ? I thought those 
theatricals were over.'' 

Theatricals ! Nonsense I What do you 
mean, Elsie?” 

“Why, I mean this dreadful erection,” and 
she deftly whisked off Winnie’s marvellous 
hat and twirled it round on her hand. “ Did 
you ever see such a thing, Mr. Conisbury? 
I s^ippose in Central Africa you have been 
delightfully safe from the plague of amateur 
theatricals? But surely, Winnie, it's not 
necessary to make yourself up just for a 
rehearsal? Besides, dear, you have done it 
so awfully badly — that eyebrow is quite 
crooked. I never knew anyone so stupid 
at making up as you are. She may be an 
artist, but she is certainly not a successful 
painter, is she, Mr. Conisbury?” Mrs. 
Wainflete tossed away the hat and gave her 
sister’s hair a composing touch. “Well, if 
you two have had anything like as charming 
a talk as I have had with Annette you have 
been lucky. She is such a sensible creature 
— knows exactly what will suit baby, and 
makes such lovely suggestions. Winnie, dear, 
what a state the room is in ! It looks as if 
you and Mr. Conisbury had been making 
hay. Why is the easel stuck over here ? 
And the piano all littered over with books 
as if it were never opened, instead of being 
your favourite instrument ? ” 

“ My favourite instrument, Elsie I You 
forget that I am a violinist.” 

“ Oh, yes, 1 know you are in theory, but 1 
go by practice, and when I heard you the 
other night playing Herr Panevsky's accom- 
paniment 1 felt that you ought never to touch 
anything but the piano.” And Mrs. Wain- 
flete began to remove the heaps of books 
and papers. 

Conisbury instinctively went to help her, 
and, in passing near Winnie, remarked, in a 
low voice : — 

“You do sometimes condescend to play 
accompaniments still, then ? ” 

“ 1 really forget,” answered Winnie, con- 
fusedly. “ I Perhaps, if no one else 

could be found.” 

“ At any rate, she keeps in good practice 
for it,” observed Mrs. Wainflete. “ How 
often, Winnie, I have heard you play over 
and over again your part of that old duet for 
piano and 'cello ” 

' f Noiisense, Elsie ! ” Winnie broke in ner- 
buj Elsie continued, unperturbed : — 
; Let me see — ^^what was its name ? ” 

fot pity’s sake, Elsie, don't go on talking 

■■ . . ; ■ 


about things that you haven’t a notion of 
understanding. You know perfectly well 
that you can’t tell one tune from another.” 

“ Well, if I don't know one tune from 
another, I know one tune without another, 
and that is the one that I generally hear. 
I wonder whether you know it, Mr. Conis- 
bury ; you are a 'cello player, aren't you ? 
Oh, here is a duet. Perhaps this is it.” 

“ Oh, no, no ! I’m sure that’s not it,” 
cried Winnie. 

“ My dear, you can’t possibly see from 
there. Do you know this duet, Mr. Conis- 
bury ? ” 

“Yes, I have played it,” he quietly 
replied. 

“ I dare say it is some music somebody 
left here,” said Winnie.* 

“No; it has your name on it,” replied 
Mrs. Wainflete. “ And here is something 

else written- '1' — W Oh, Twickenham — 

and a date — and some initials I think ” 

“ Elsie I If you are going to take Mr. 
Conisbury for a walk you ought to be setting 
off, or it will be perfectly dark.” 

“ How polite you are, dear ! I can’t make 
out the.se initials.” 

Elsie gave the music to Conisbury and 
walked to the window. 

“ I don’t think that, as a rule, it gets dark 
at half-past eleven on a May morning ; but 
still, if you are so despenitely bent on your 
rehearsing, Mr. ("onisbury and I will be 
moving on. Only, first, I must give father a 
mes.sage from Edmund. I heard him come 
in just now. I’ll be back in a few minutes, 
Mr. (Conisbury,” and, regardless of her sister's 
inarticulate protest, Elsie tripped out of the 
room. 

A short silence ensued. Conisbury, who 
had kej.)t the sketch-book in his hand, wa.s 
again turning the pages, and presently said - 

“ I came upon such a charming little 
sketch here, just now, of Twickenham 
Ferry.” 

Winnie started, and came hastily forward. 

“ Twickenham ! Oh, please don't look at 
that book. It's a very old one.” 

“ I see. There's a date here. The very 
year I was staying there. That makes it 
extremely interesting.” 

“ Oh, no ! Indeed, it's not in the least 
interesting. If you like sketches I have some 
really good ones here.” She laid a portfolio 
before him, but he was intent upon another 
page of the book. 

“ Figures, too ! You don't confine your- 
self to still life, I see. These are your 
drawings, I presume ? ” 



A GOOD ACCOMPANIST. 
I don^t know, ' really ; I — please look at 


these, and she held up some drawings. 

“Sunset on a Dutch River,” ‘‘Group of 
Italian Girls.” 

“ But I so infinitely prefer English rivers 
and English girls. Now, here is a very 

artistic group. A man and a girl in a boat. 
And here is an- 
other called 
‘Harmony.' The 
same people, I 
think. He is 
playing — some 
kind of stringed 
instrument ; it's 
not very well 
drawn — 1 think 
it’s a violoncello 
— and she the 
piano. A very 
effective sketch, 
indeed. Do you 
(!ver draw from 
life. Miss Ather- 
ton ? ” 

“Oh, no, 
never ! ” 

“ Indeed ! I 
should almost 
have fancied 
these were por- 
traits. Or, per- 
haj)s, drawn 
from memory, 
but 1 think you 
told me you 
despise memo- 
ries ? ” 

She was 

sil(‘nt, and he suddenly threw the book down 
on the table and looked straight at her. 

“ I wonder wdiether you really meant all 
that you were saying just noV ? '' 

AVhnnie looked up eagerly, and her eyes 
met his with a candid, appealing glance. 

“No, I didn’t mean it. It was all rubbish. 
I want you just to know that, because '' 

“ liecause what ?'' 

“ Oh, I don't know,. But I can't bear you 
to think me a wretch. And now please go 
i^nvay, and let that be the end of it,” and she 
nervously took up her vioKn. „ 

“ May I ask one thing before I go away, 


m 

and before the end of it? Will you just 
once more, for the sake of old times — for the 
last time, if that is your wish — play over with 
me that old duet with the date and the 
initials on it ? I think I could make it out 
on your violin, if you will let me.” 

He laid his hand on the violin and on the 
fingers which 
held it, and it is 
possible that at 
this point some 
kind of hiatus 
may have occur- 
red ; for it was 
certainly a good 
ten minutes be- 
fore the open- 
ing of the ance- 
room door led 
to the hasty, 
and not very 
artistic, com- 
mencement of 
the duet. Mrs. 
Wainflete ap- 
peared at the 
folding doors, 
her face beam- 
ing with delight, 
and a good- 
humoured, mou- 
stached visage 
was seen over 
her shoulder, 

“ I’m so sorry 
to interrupt 
you,” she cried, 
“ but isn't it 
charming? 
Edmund finds he can have a day off, and 
1 have thought of such a lovely plan. 
We’ll all go down to 'fwickenham and 
spend the day there.” 

And so they all did ; and, though in the 
course of that sunny day Edmund was not 
wholly guiltless of allusions to the “ moderate 
good looks and still more moderate good tem- 
per ” of the ideal woman, yet Father Thames, 
that hoary patron of lovers, had laid so sooth- 
ing a spell over Winnie that no serious con- 
sequences ensued, and by sundown there could 
be no doubt whatever but that the violoncello 
had permanently secured a good accompanist. 
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ANY of the games played by 
little boys and girls in England 
have been also played by 
Japanese 
boys and 
girls for 
centuries, such as “ Blind 
Man's Buff,” called Mika- 
kushi (eye-hiding), “Puss in 
the Corner,” racing, “'Fom 
Tiddler's Ground,” “Here 
We Go Round the Mul- 
berry Bush,” knuckle- 
bones, etc. Snowballing, 
too, is a game much prac- 
tised by the Japanese boys, 
who, like English boys, 
enjoy a good fall of snow 
for the sake of the sport 
it brings. Still better 
than snowballing, the Jap- 
anese boys love to make 
a snow man, with a round 
charcoal ball for each eye 
and a streak of charcoal 
for a mouth. This they call Jiuddha's squat 
follower “ Daruma,” whose legs rotted off 
through his stillness over his lengthy prayers. 

The game of football, though played in 
Japan, is confined to the courtiers of the 
Mikado’s Court, w'here regular instructors of 
the game are retained 
for the purpose. 

In the game of “ Puss 
in the Comer” the oni, 
or devil, takes the place 
of puss. 

Hoops are trundled in 
a different fashion to the 
English method, as a 
glance at the opening 
illustration will show. 

Cat’s Cradle is a common 
game, and both children 
and adults are experts at 
the sport, cau.sing the 
string to assume all 
manner of shapes, repre- 
senting animals, trees, 






game of “ Fox- 
bere illustrated, 

rfoT; itself, the object being to trap the 
to seize the top, which 
^ b^ done through the loop, which 
. the, %ures hold ready to pull in 
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opposite directions at each attempt on the 
part of the fox to touch the top. 

In top-spinning the Japanese are wonder- 
fully adept, and the in- 
genious ways a Japanese 
boy has of making a top 
spin as he chooses would 
be the envy of many ah 
English boy. The tops 
are not quite the same 
shape as ours, but they 
spin very w^ell, and are 
made of stout pieces of 
bamboo with a wooden 
peg ]>ut through them, and 
the holes cut in the side 
make them hum loudly as 
the air rushes in while 
they spin. Others are 
made of shells filled with 
wax. 'rhose intended for 
contests are of hard wood, 
and are iron - clad hy 
having a heavy ring round 
them as a sort of tyre. 
In this game the object of the player is 
to damage his adversary’s top or to make 
it cease spinning. 

On stilts they play various games and run 
races. The stilts are of bamboo and are 
called “sangiash,” after the long-legged, snowy 
herons that strut about in 
the wet rice-fields. Wdien 
the Japanese walk about 
on them they wedge the 
upright between the big 
and second toe, as if the 
stilt were like a shoe. 

Some of the games of 
the Japanese are of a 
national character and 
are indulged in by all 
classes. Others are 
purely local and exclu- 
sive. Among the former 
are those which belong 
to the special days. 
Beginning with the first 
of the year, there are 
a number of games and 
sports peculiar to this 
time. The girls, dressed 
in their be.st robes and girdles, with their 
faces powdered and thjeir lips painted until 
they resemble the peculiar colours seen on 
beetles’ wings and their hair arranged in 
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the most attractive coiffure, are out upon the 
streets playing battledore and shuttlecock. 
They play not only in twos and threes but in 
circles, and, though so near China, the game 
is played quite differently and more in the 
Western style. The shuttlecock is a small 
seed, often gilded, stuck round with feathers, 
arranged like the petals of a flower. The 
battledore is wooden but nearly square, and 
one side of bare wood, while the other has 
the raised effigy of some popular actor-hero 
of romance or singing girl. The girls highly 
appreciate this game, as it gives them abun- 
dant opportunity for display of personal 
beauty, figure, and dress. 'I'liose who fail in 
the game often have their faces marked with 
ink or a circle drawn round their eyes. The 
boys sing a song 
that the wind 
may blow ; the 
girls sing that it 
may be calm, so 
that their .shuttle- 
cocks may fly 
straight. 

In February 
and March, when 
the winds are 
favourable to the 
£j)ort, kites are 
flown, and there 
are few games in 
whic'h the Jap- 
anese, from in- 
fant to adult, 
take more de- 
light. The Jap- 
anese kites are 
made of tough 
paper, pasted on 
a framework of 
bamboo sticks, 
and are usually of rectangular shape ; some of 
them, however, are made to represent children 
or men, and several kinds of birds and 
animals. On the rectangular kites are figures 
ol ancient heroes, beautiful women, dragons, 
horses, and monsters of various kinds. Some 
of the kites are six feet square. Many of them 
have a thin tense ribbon of ^whalebone at the 
top of the kite, which \iibtates in the wind, 
making a loud humfning tiois^. Matches 
take place between the boys arid their kites, 
and each contestant endeavours .to destroy 
that of his rival. For this i)urpoSe the string 
for ten or twenty feet near the kite end is 
covered with glue a^id therv* dipped into 
pounded glass, by which the string becomes 
covered^ with tiny blades, each able to cut 


quickly and. deeply. By getting the kite into 
proper position and suddenly sawing the 
string of, his antagonist the severed kite falls, 
to be claimed by the victor. 

In Japan the adults do all in their power 
to provide for the children their full quota of 
play and harmless sports; full-grown and 
able-bodied natives are frequently seen in- 
dulging in amusements which the men of 
the West lay aside with their pinafores. 

The game of polo which is depicted in 
the following drawing is believed to have 
been introduced into Japan about the sixth 
or seventh century, and is still essentially an 
aristocratic game. The correct number of 
players for this game is fourteen — seven a- 
side. Each side wears a distinctive badge 

of a particular 
colour, and the 
polo balls for 
jjach side match 
the colour. The 
court is a rect- 
angular en- 
closure with a 
screen about 
eight feet high, 
in the centre of 
which is a circu- 
lar hole about 
one foot six 
inches in diam- 
eter, at the back 
of which is a net- 
ted bag. This 
is the goal; 
eighteen feet in 
front of this is a 
barrier, three 
feet six inches 
high, right across 
the enclosure. 
The players having entered the enclosure on 
horseback at the opposite end, each provides 
himself with a ball of similar colour to the 
badge worn by his side, the ball being carried 
balanced in the net of the racquet. Each 
side then forms in single file at the entrance 
of the enclosure opposite each other. Each 
, player then raises his racquet, with the ball 
balanced on the net, to a horizontal position, 
and as soon as the word is given to start 
both sides canter en masse to the goal-barrier 
and endeavour to sling their balls through the 
goal-hole, at the same time obstructing foes 
and protecting friends as far as possible. The 
object of the players on both sides at this 
stage of the game is to score seven b#s of 
their respective colours as soon as possible. 
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The Chinese, though a hard-working and 
industrious people, are not behind other 
nations in their love of amusements. Out- 
door sports are not much in vogue with 
the Chinese. Of such manly games as 
wrestling, cricket, racquets, and football 
they are apparently ignorant. When any- 
thing approaching athletic exercise takes 
place it is always with some utilitarian 
object in view, as in archery, fencing, lift- 
ing weights, etc., which are practised as 
a training for the military exams. The 
most violent of outdoor games in which 
adults indulge is shuttlecock. A more 
sedentary pastime is that of kite-flying, in 
which grown-up men indulge, while the 
youngsters (under the usual law of topsy- 
turvydom) stand and look on. The ladies 
join in a few 

games, but are a"”' 

debarred from 
the great major- 
ity of those 
which cannot be 
played in the 
privacy of their 
dwelling. They 
kill time by play- 
ing cards and 
dominoes, occa- 
sionally going to 
a theatre, gossip- 
ing, and visiting 
— when they are 
quickly carried 
in closed chairs 
through the 
narrow streets, 
invisible to 
everyone, and 
everyone and 
everything nearly invisible to themselves. 

With regard to the children, besides 
taking their share in the enjoyment of 
their elders, they play at a number of 
games and have more especially for their 
benefit tops, paper lanterns, iron marbles, toy 
cahnons and weapons, and a thousand and 
one different games and toys, with which the 
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Ingenuity of the caterers for their amusement through its mouth. 


but evidently, the visits over, enjoys the fun 
to the full, as, with lighted joss-stick, he care- 
fully turns over the mass of smoking paper 
fragments — the remnant of the long string of 
crackers his big brother has just let off, to be 
rewarded by half-a-dozen which have missed 
fire. 

As a rule invigorating sports and recrea- 
tions are discouraged in China, preference 
being given to games which are quiet and 
require the least exertion, as it is regarded as 
more reputable and praiseworthy to be 
dignified and preserve a decorous deport- 
ment. But there are several exceptions to 
this rule, of which the following are two repre- 
sentations. These are used in the Chinese 
January and occasionally at other times of 
the year. The first represents a lion pur- 
suing a ball. 
This figure is 
made of bamboo 
splints and paste- 
' ’ • " ' i = board, covered 

I with cloth, col- 
oured to repre- 
sent the popular 
notion of the 
king of beasts. 
It is carried by 
two meri or boys, 
who put their 
heads and shoul- 
ders into the 
body of the ani- 
mal. Their legs 
and parts of their 
bodies appear 
below, about 
where the fore 
legs and hinder 
legs should come. 
I’he parts of the bodies and lower limbs of 
the players, whose heads are concealed in the 
body of the lion, are sometimes covered with 
clothing, coloured or painted to represent the 
legs of the beast itself. The lion has an 
immense head, and is made with open jaws, 
so that one or both of those who personate 
its legs and feet can see out pretty clearly 


; fill thfe toy-s^ cover the stalls at the 

corners. New Year’s time is the most 
;glori^ of for little John Chinaman. In 
11^ along at his 


New Year’s call, his 
calculating how 
will in presents from his . 
^ A veritable chip of 

takes his/pleasure gravely, 


A ball in . imitation of an immense pearl is 
carried by someone, who runs in front of the 
beast or darts across its path, showing it for 
the purpose of attracting its attention and 
exciting its pursuit. The lion is believed to 
be exceedingly fond of playing with the ball. 
The' Chinese imagine tfiat when it sees a ball 
it tries to obtain possession of it, affe #bich 
it plays with it ipuph as a kitten plays ^ith a 
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ball, and it is on account of this prevalent 
impression that they provide a man or boy to 
carry a ball in front of the artificial king of 
beasts. The royal quadruped follows in 
the game wherever the ball -bearer leads. 
Everything about the amusement is coarsely 
executed, and yet the players excite con- 
siderable interest and produce unlimited 
merriment. Sometimes in connection with 
the performing of theatrical plays, and some- 
times in idol processions, playing with the 
artificial lion forms a conspicuous ])art. 
Occasionally men come forward with spc‘ars 
or other weapons and pretend to fight and 


above the heads of the men who carry it 
It is sometimes several tens of feet long, and 
can be turned and twisted into various 
shapes on account of the nature of its frame- 
work not being stiff and straight, but con- 
sisting of hooplike preparations of bamboo 
covered with a flexible material. 

Manoeuvring or playing with the dragon 
is quite common in the festivities connected 
with the celebrations in the first Chinese 
month, and it often a])pe'jrs as part of an 
idol procession in the night time. When 
used in the latter way it is illuminated and 
carried several feet above the heads of the 


r"" 
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people, those who carry it 
making it bend and wind 
about in the same manner 
they are pleased to imagine 
the dragon goes. When 
brightly illuminated on a 
dark night it presents a 
singular spectacle. The 
head of the dragon, accord- 
ing to (liinese ideas, is very 
large and ill-favoured, and 
when illiuninated as repre- 
sented it adds an unearthly 
and fiendish character to 
the sight. 

The game of shuttle- 
c()(',k in China is subject to 
the usual top.sy-tiirvydom 
arrangement of most things 
in that strange land of con- 
trarieties, and, instead of 
V)eing more especially a 
game for girls, is played 
chiefly by men and boys. 
No girls ever play it. It 
may almost be said to be 
the national game of China, 
and kite flying the national 


jiastime. Tliere is no 

conquer the lion, as shown in the illustration, battledore used in China, but the shuttlecock 
[he sham fight with the lion is a kind of is kept in the air by the foot, as the illustra- 
amusernent which pleases and excites the tion shows. M'wo, three, four, or more players 


common people to no srnall extent when get together, and, if two, stand opposite 
well done. each other ; if three or more, they form 

The other sport is that o^ manceuvring with • an irregular ring and kick the shuttle- 


an image represenfing^^A dragon, of which 
the above drawing gives a. vivid idea. 
I his image as regards its framework is made 
out of bamboo splints, some of them Tied so 
as to be nearly circular, "fhis framework of 
hoops is covered with cloth, and is so arranged 
that it can be lighted \tip in the inside. To 
the underpart of the whole, when completed, 
several short poles aue affixed in such a 
manner that it elevated ^#!veral feet 


cock up in the air in such a manner that it 
may fall near another player. If a foot 
stroke is impossible when the shuttlecock is 
falling near one, then it is allowable to keep 
it up by hitting it with the hand and thus 
send it to another player, or bang it into the 
air in such a way that it may return a 
position to be easily hit by the foot, 
are several foot-strokes, the most coiriiion 
being with the inner side of the sole flf the 
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a slightly rising direction. The 
play begins by one player tossing 
the shuttlecock with his hands 
up in the air towards another 
player opposite him, and the 
object of the game is to keep 
the shuttlecock up as long as 
possible. 

The next picture shows the 
most common game of luck in 
China. It is called Fan-Tan, 
or quadrating cash, and is the 
game most widely known by the 
Europeans resident in China. 
The keeper of the table is pro- 
vided wnth a pile of bright cash, 
of which 'he takes a double 
handful and lays them on the 
table, covering the pile with a 
bowl. The persons standing 
around guess the remainder 
there will be left after the pile 
has been divided by four, 

CHINESE SHUTTLECOCK, PLAYED CHIEELY WITH THE FOOT. whctlier 000, IWO, thrCC, Ot 

nothing, the guess and stake 
right foot. Another hit that requires consider- of each person being first recorded by 

able dexterity is given with the inner side of the a clerk ; the keeper then carefully picks 

sole of the right foot from under the calf of the out the coins, four by four, all narrowly 

left leg. The most usual form of this stroke is watching his movements. Cheating is 

as follows. The left leg is doubled round .so almost impossible in this game, and twenty 

that the foot is in front of the body and peoj)le can play at it as well as two. 

about ten or twelve inches from 
the ground ; this is done while r 
the shuttlecock is descending; 
and when it is almost near [ 
enough to hit a spring is taken 
off the ground with the right 
foot last, and the shuttlecock is 
immediately hit by the inner side 
of the sole of the right foot from 
under the left calf. Another 
variety of this stroke is to stretch 
the left leg out in a sloping direc- 
tion downwards from the body 
< with the foot a few inches above 
the ground, and then a similar *, 
stroke is made as described 
above. Another stroke is made 
with the sole of the right foot ; 
from behind the body, the foot 5 ; , 
in , delivering it being kicked | 

^ ibAfckwards and upwards. With 
delivered 

the shuttlecock is ' 
some ten, twenty, ■ 

, \ ifek^to the air, though 

-forward kick is 
.4ire|Cts it towards ™ 
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Boys in China have no such games ball 
as are common and popular in the West. 
Their sports do not require much physical 
exertion, nor do they pair off or choose sides 
and compete in order to see who are the 



best players. 'Fhcir chief game of ball, 
although called football, is a very different 
game to the healthy and invigorating game 
of the West. In China it is played with 
two iron balls, which, instead of being 
delivered by the hand, are 
jHished in dexterous manner 
with the sole of the foot, 
the object being to strike 
each other's ball most times 
in a given distance. As will 
be seen in the above re- 
presentation of this game, 
the gambling element enters 
into this as well as all other 
sports of the Chinese. Each 
man has his hands full of 
cash, with which he backs 
his movements as ffiimflc 
proceeds. This rerideni? ap 
otherwise quiet * and some- 
what monotonous game ex- 
citing and causes an emotlAt' 
of emulation, and royich skill 
is shown in the use of the 
foot. ,, ■ . 

The Chinese, as befci&fe 
slated, are to 

"" " ' jaiwib, 


physical exertion, and would certainly dis« 
approve of the amount of energetic action 
which Jeap - frog requires as played in 
England. The game m China is played in a 
much more sedate and becoming manner, 
according to Chinese ideas, and the question 
of “ giving a back ” does not enter into it, 
for, instead of the stooping posture, it is 
customary for a boy to sit sedately on a smalji;^ 
block of wood and first to advance one foot^ 
and, as succeeding leaps, or, rather, a hop, 
skip, and a jump, are taken, to increase 
the height of it by placing his other foot 
on the top of the first, and subsequently his 
hands ; this continues until one of the 
leapers fails to clear the top, when it becomes 
his turn to take a seat upon the block. The 
followu’ng illustration shows the whole pro- 
ceeding very clearly. 

One common form of the gambling of the 
Chinese, illustrated on the next page, is with a 
round board some fifteen or sixteen inches 
in diameter, the circumference of which is 
divided into eight or sixteen equal parts. 
From the centre of each of the dividing 
points is drawn a straight line. A standard 
or post eight or ten inches high is erected 
in the centre, coming to a point small 
enough to allow of cash being placed 
upon it. A slender stick of wood is pro- 
vided, nearly as long as the diameter ol 
the board, having a small hole in the 
centre of it sufficiently large to allow it to 
fit loosely upon the perpendicular standard 
and to turn round easily in a line parallel 
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with the sur- 
face of the 
board. Near 
one end of this 
horizontal 
piece is tied 
one end of a 
string, so that 
its other end 
will come down 
nearly to the 
surface of the 
board. The 
game consists 
of guessing 
where the 
string will point 
after the hori- 
zontal piece to 
which the 
string is at- 
tached, having 
been made to 
revolve, stops. The one who wishes to stake 
some cash upon a certain s}X)t places the 
amount of his wager on the top of thci upright 
in the centre and specifies the particular divi- 
sion, and then gives the horizontal piece a 
whirl round, witli greater or less velocity, as 
he pleases. If the string stops pointing down 
to the particular division he selected he has 
won, and is paid by the proprietor of the 
stall eight or sixteen times as much as he 
ventured, according as the face of the board 
is divided into eight or sixteen parts. If the 
string stops over 
any other space 
than the one 
he bets upon 
he loses his 
wager. The 
owner often has 
a quantity of 
candies or 
sweetmeats 
with which to 
pay wholly or 
in part his for- 
feit, provided 
those who are 
successful in 
their ventures 
are willing Jo 
accepl of such 
il 

them m 
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number of pips 
in an orange is 
a very curious 
game, and one 
often seen in 
the streets of 
China. If a 
number of 
Chinese are 
seen surround- 
ing a fruit-ven- 
der's slock of 
o ranges in 
Hong- Kong, it 
will generally 
be found that 
this game is 
the attraction. 
Each player 
has a good look 
at the orange, 
a loose skinned 
one, and makes 
a guess at the number of seeds in it, staking 
his money accordingly. After all have 

staked, the fruit-dealer skins the orange and 
opens each division so as to count the pips 
carefully. The one that gucisses right wins 
treble the amount of his slake, whilst the two 
nearest in their guesses to him win double 
theirs. 

During the winter months quail-fighting is 
a favourite sport. I'he pits in which these 
birds fight are like the cock-pits once 
so popular in England. Great pains are 

bestowed upon 
the quails by 
those who train 
them. T h e 
birds are daily 
washed in 
warm w'ater to 
make them lean 
and active. The 
(juail - pits are 
generally very 
small ; they are 
provided with 
two or three 
tiers of galler- 
ies, in which 
the spectators 

have to stand in 
a stooping pos- 
ture. In the 
centre of the 
pit on a table 
is a tub with 
Iqw sides — as 
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them to strengthen them ; 
other items of their diet are 
boiled chestnuts and rice. 
Smoke is supposed to be in^ 
jurious to their health, and 
the rooms in which they are 
kept must be perfectly free 
from it If they are ill 
from over-eating, red insects 
called hung-chung are given 
them. If the sickness arises 
irom cold they get mosqui- 
toes ; if from heat, shoots of 
the green pea plant. Chuk- 
tip or bamboo butterflies are 
given for difficulty in breath- 
ing. At the cricket-pit the 
insects are matched accord- 
ing to size, weight, and 
colour ; the stakes are in 
some cases very large. Two 
well-chosen combatants are 
sliown in the drawing — into which the (juails put into the arena and irritated with 
are put. Before the struggle begins two birds a straw until they rush upon each other with 
are placed, the one in a blue and the other in the utmost fury, chirruping as they make the 
a yellow bag, and put upon the table, to give onsets, and the battle seldom ends without a 
the company an oi)j)ortunity of judging of tragical result, in loss of life or limb. A 
their resi)ective merits. The spectators are cricket which wins many victories is called 
then called upon to make their bets, which are shou-lip, or conquering cricket, and when it 
carefully registered by a secretary, 'fhe stakes dies is placed in a small silver coffin and 
arc' plac'cd in tlie hands of an umpire, who buried ; the owner believing that the honour- 
hands them over to the winner when able intc.Tment brings him good luck, and 
victory has been declared. Whenever the that good fighting crickets will be found the 
birds find themselves facing each other in next year in the neighbourhood where the 
the till) a fierce encounter takes place, cricket lies buried. The excitement mani- 
'fhe fjght, however, does not last long, Tested at the matches is very great, and con- 
the van iuished bird invariably seeking safety siderable sums of money change hands, 
in night. Crickets which display great fighting powers 

( a)mbat.s between crickets are often seen are not untreqiiently sold for large sums, 
ill the south, where the 
small field sort is common. 

The insects are found in 
large numbers on the hills 
there, and men capture 
them by night. Crickets 
which chirp loudest are 
regarded as the best 
fighters. When captured 
they are kept singly, ite 
earthenware pots, at 
bottom of whidi is ' a small 
quantity of fine mould and 
a tiny cup containing a few" 
drops of water for the 
insects to drink out of or 
bathe in. Their foc^ con- 
sists of two kinds pf fi§h, 
and they have honey *giv?h 
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CHAPTER L 

I HE thing savoured of mystery 
and possible adventure, and 
Drenton Denn, Special Com- 
missioner, was ready for the 
fray. Anything was better than 
loafing in the forest behind 
5haz waiting for the transports that never 
?eemed to come, in company with Glasgow, 
who was engaged in the up-country trade and 
had just returned 
from one of his 
adventurous ex- 
peditions. 

“ Here is the 
back door of 
Central Africa,’’ 
remarked Glas- 
gow. There is 
no occasion to 
knock. Will you 
come in ? ” 

‘‘Got anything 
fresh on show?” 

Denn asked. 

Glasgow 
smiled. Not in 
vain had he 
taken his life be- 
twem his teeth 
for the last five 
years. The 
bfawny Scot was 
burned a deep 
popper bronze ; 

b was 

rag^as^goatV 
cap pro- 
the 

I tiling 

have 


he said. “ And this is about the last trip I 
shall make through the great forest of Ulu. 
It has been dangerous work, but I have done 
pretty well. What do you think of this ?” 

From a cowhide bale amongst his stores 
Glasgow produced a feather. It was a mag- 
nificent white plume, some two feet in length 
and of the most perfect texture. It was soft, 
almost elusive, to the touch, and as Glasgow 
shook it out the thing gleamed like a gos- 
samer spray of 
falling water. 

Denn was loud 
in his admira- 
tion. 

“ My word,” he 
cried, “ the finest 
ostrich tail in the 
world is a mere 
scrubbing-brush 
compared with 
this. Got any 
more ? ” 

“Got ten thou- 
sand of them in 
that bale. Oh, 
you can laugh. 
Though that 
feather when 
shaken out 
covers a small 
table-cloth, you 
can put half-a 
dozen of them in 
your waistcoat 
pocket easily- 
See.” 

The exqui 
sitely beautiful 
plume was rolled 

up M 

BO laager : than 
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shaken out the shimmering gloss and dainty 
loveliness of its down were absolutely un- 
impaired. 

“ Takes agbt of them to weigh an ounce,” 
Glasgow went on. “ Nothing injures it. I 
calculate these things will make a sensation 
in England.” 

“You can pile up the stamps on that,” 
Denn replied. ** I'd give a trifle to see the 
bird that feather came from.” 

“ Man, that feather came from no bird at 
all. What kind of creature it belongs to I 
know no more than the dead. The Ulu 
natives are on the best of terms with me 
now; they bring me these feathers, but 
whence they come I can get no information. 
My man Chan will do anything for me, but 
one ipiestion touching feathers sends him 
muttering an incantation to some Obi god 
and reduces him to sulky silence for the 
day.” 

Denn sat up briskly, despite the heat that 
heat down in waves. 

“ Bully for you,” he said. “ Til come to 
Ulu with you and I’ll .see that bird, or what- 
ev(M* it is. This is going to be an adventure 
after my own heart.” 

Glasgow was (juite agreeable. He little 
realized the peril and danger his volatile . 
com])anion was breeding for him, otherwise 
the cautious Scot would have traversed the 
forest alone. 

“Have you never tried to see the bird?” 
i^enn asked. 

“Not I,” Glasgow replied. “I came out 
here for money, and I have made it by 
leaving the natives alone. There are queer 
things, evil thing.s, out yonder, and there 
are bones of white men bleaching in the 
sun who have sought to know too much. 
Curiosity doe.sn’t pay yonder.” 

They started at dawn the next morning, 
leaving the camp in charge of two trusty 
natives, and taking Chan, Glasgow's faithful 
servant, with them 'J"he latter was a fine 
specimen of his class, yellow of skin and 
lithe of limb, with haij straight and black as 
ebony. 

It was cooler in..th^ the track 

was narrow, and ihef^ were many snakes 
about. Denn Could hear them writhing and 
wriggling in thi^ dry scrub^ and caught the 
sullen flash of scalesr from |ime time. He 
had no regret for his leather gaiters, 

“ That chap of you^s will into trouble 
in a moment, he vmujtere^ to Glasgow. 

Seems like asking Pr^ on 

the tail of pne'$ ,,coat a 

this with nothing 


on but a loin-cloth. Hanged if that isn^t h r 
cobra.” ' 

It was. The wicked head was raised, the 
hood uplifted to strike at Chan as he strode 
carelessly on at the head of the procession. * 
Denn felt the hair pricking and bristling on 
the back of his scalp. 

“ Look out, you fool ! ” he yelled. ? 
“ Don’t you know a cobra when you see it ? 

Chan turned with a sweet yet pitiful smile. 

As he did so the cobra struck, and Chan 
caught him coolly by the throat. * The next 
instant the slimy back was broken and the 
limp body cast aside. 

“ Well, I'm dashed ! ” Denn exclaimed. 

“ But the brute struck you.” 

The statement was correct. There were 
two red punctures in the thick of Chan's 
thigh. Already the limb was commencing 
to swell. Half an hour at the most and , 
C’han would cease to be. Denn's face was 
expressive of sickening horror. Glasgow 
smiled, and Chan showed two glistening 
rows of teeth in the grin of the man who 
courts approval succe.ssfully. 

“ No make fuss,” he said ; “ me all lite in 
minit gone by.” 

From his loin-cloth he took a tiny brown 
substance about the shape and hue of a 
dried bean. This he wetted with his tongue, 
and proceeded to rub the bean more or less 
carelessly on the punctures, after which he 
resumed his onward march with absolute 
easiness. 

“ Some fetich, of course,” Denn muttered. 

“ But nothing can save him.” 

Denn resigned himself to melancholy and 
the development of the tragedy. But, in his 
own vigorous metaphor, the tragedy didn't 
develop worth a cent. The hours went on 
and the camp was fixed for the night, and, 
like the monks and the friars at Rheims, 
Chan did not seem one penny the worse; 
Denn watched Chan with a glassy eye. 
Pipes once lighted and the native moved 
out of earshot, Denn began to speak. 

“ It seems to .me you have missed a pretty 
short cut to fortune,” he said. “Chan's got ; 
an infallible cure for snake-bite.s. If you 
could get hold of the recipe, you could 
afford to give those feathers away.” 

I could get hold of it But I can't. 
All the Ulu natives carry one of those little 
brown beans; in fact, I have one m^selfi 
.Chan gave it to me, and he took his Me in ^ 
his hands in so doing, let me tell you. f ,T!;<e 
thing is mixed up in a way with the feelers, « 
and some religious ceremony with a ^le tin, V 
god of sorts tacked on to the end of It’tv ' 
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a kind of freemasonry. Vd give all I possess 
to obtain that recipe, but I know when I am 
well off, and so keep my fingers out of that 
pie. If you take my advice you will keep 
this discovery to 
yourself.*^ 

Denn fell 
back on a policy 
of silence. As a 
matter of fact, 
he had not come 
all this way to 
see and be 
dumb. 1' h e 
Neiv York Post 
did not pay him 
the salary of an 
ambassador for 
that. Besides, 
it was a distinct 
duty to humanity 
to obtain that 
recipe. 

A six'bladed 
knife and a 
promise of an 
apocryphal re- 
volver later on 
shook Chants 
dense religious 
fanaticism to the 
marrow. Denn 
was fishing for 
secrets it was 
peril to the soul 
to reveal, and 

Chan was troubled. Still, Heaven was far 
off as yet, and the revolver was so near. 

“No dare tell,” said Chan. “God (jnew 
make the juice that keep the snake fangs out. 
God Gnew have the papyrus in urn belly and 
the priests guard it in the temple at Ulu. 
Every full moon they make more juice in the 
temple, then um put pajiyrus back in Gnew 
belly again.” 

“ Let me have a squint at that show and 
you shall have a silver watch, Chan.” 

Chari shivered and his lips grew grey. 
His bony knees clattered together and his 
mouth watered. 

“ Say that again and me kill you,” he said, 
hoarsely. “ Big fool white man ; he not 
know what he talk about palaver so.” 

' Chan flatly refused to say any more. 
Ip. was clearly shaken to the pith of his 
; tii8Lny a longing ' glance did he 

at, the chain Denn had displayed across 
That the poison was getting 
" work ^Kstute Yankee knew well He 
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had quite made up his mind to see that ‘ 
ceremony. Secret rites, freemasonry, and 
papyrus in the internal economy of a god 
called Gnew ! The smartest “ special ” on 

earth was not to 
be baffled by a 
fanatical native 
with no clothes 
on. Denn said 
no more till 
over in the val- 
1 c y towards 
night on the 
third day the 
huts and stock- 
ades of Ulu rose 
in sight. 

Denn stood 
up alongside 
Chan. 

“What about 
that watch ? ” he 
whispered. 

Chan’s teeth 
clicked and his 
lips (juivered 
^\'ith a sort of 
nervous par- 
alysis. His eyes 
gleamed as a 
cat’s might in 
the dark. 'J'hen 
he fell to sob- 
bing, and the big 
STRUCK." tears rolled down 

his cheeks. It 
was not a pretty spectacle, and Denn was not 
without a sense of shame. 

“So it s to be,” he said. “The question 
is, when ? ” 

. Chan’s lips framed rather than said, “To 
morrow afternoon.” 

CHAPTER IL 

Glasgow lay in the hut assigned to him with 
the air of a man who mourns for wasted hours 
and yet bears the loss of them philosophically.^ 
“No business done to-day,” he saia 
-“They’ve got one of their bobberies on, 
some fool nonsense or other at the temple, 
which takes place once a month. They’re 
quiet and peaceful chaps as a rule, but when 
the periodical madness comes on they are 
apt to be dangerous. It is only by lying low 
and not evincing the sUghtest curiosity that 
I have got on with the Ulus so well.” 

“ I should have pulled all the inside of the 
business out by this time,” said Denn, 

“Yes, and by this time you wouldn’t have 
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any inside to pull out,” Glasgow replied, 
drily. “ Tm going to have a siesta.” 

A minute later and Glasgow was asleep. 
Denn crept quietly out of the hut and made 
bis way to the spot where he had arranged to 
meet Chan. Not a single Ulu was in sight 
anywhere. 

Chan was looking downcast and troubled, 
with a furious gleam in his eyes that caused 
Denn to slap his hip-pocket significantly. 

“ None of your confounded nonsense,” he 
said. “This is a case of no song, no supper. 
Tlie question is, how are you going to 
disguise me so that I can watch the circus 
procession without any chance of being fired 
out of the show ? 

“You go as pilgrim,” Chan explained, 
sullenly. “Pilgrim come from beyond Shaz 
to the shrine of Gnew. Holy things for 
pilgrims to do like Mahomet fellows down 
Cairo way say of what call Mecca.” 

“ That’s all right. Put I don’t look like a 
pilgrim to any considerable extent. What 
are you going to do with my face ? ” 

Chan proceeded to unfold a long robe 
made of coloured grasses lashioned like a 
sack. I’his ho placed over Denn’s head, 
leaving him with two holes wherewith to see. 
A [)air of moccasins of the same material 
completed his outfit. 

“There pilgrim’s dress for you,” Chan 
remarked. “Taken from a dead pilgrim, 
iin had cholera. No other one get. Perhaps 
you die cholera too.” 

Denn shuddered slightly. A natural desire 
to tear the flimsy structure in fragments came 
over him. 

“ There is a drawback to every pleasure,” he 
said, grimly. “What time do the doors open ?” 

With a swift critical glance at his com- 
panion, Chan pointed the way. Up to the 
present a strange silence had been observed, 
and no single Ulu could be seen. Then a 
queer, grotesque figure came forth into the 
main street of the village and commenced to 
blow vigorously on a horn. 

From the huts, up from the grass, out of 
the shelter of the forest, men and women 
seemed to rise as from ljUetlead. The fierce 
mob, uttering yelks apd Ctios, pushed forward. 
Their gleaming eyes aqd set faces were 
eloquent of the frenzy of /ariaticisin that 
jiossessed them. * * ? " . 

An ugly crowd — no mistake about that ; a 
crowd drunk with religious feryour, which is 
a dangerous thing to th^ scoffer even in 
<dvilized climes. No reason to warn Denn 
that he would be torri"' limb fronv limb on 
the slightest suggestixSii of bis presence. 


It was therefore some comfort to find that 
there were hundreds of pilgrims besides him- 
self. He and Chan were soon in the thick 
of the stream, and a greasy, evil-smelling 
stream it proved to be. As the crowd surged 
along the cries and yells ceased and a strange, 
strained silence followed. They were eager 
and yet strangely reluctant, as a man who is 
compelled to witness an execution. Fear 
and curiosity were mingled. Denn could 
hear his companions breathing heavily, like 
runners who have come far and fast. 

Presently the procession arrived at a huge 
mass of rocks that thrust themselves out 
from the hillside. Carried on by the living 
stream, Denn found himself hustled down a 
flinty gorge and thence through a pair of 
massive bronze gates, beautifully modelled 
and finished. 

“ Well, this beats everything,” he muttered. 
“ Now, where on earth do those magnificent 
gates come from ? Nothing finer was ever 
cast in Greece or Rome. Jt seems to me 
I’m going to have value for my money.” 

The gates closed right up to the rugged 
arch of the roof. Inside was a huge natural 
temple, faintly illuminated by a dozen or 
more windows cut through the living granite. 
And each one of the windows was filled 
with the most delicate bronze tracery. 

The place was so vast that there was room 
and to spare. 1 )enn found a gloomy corner, 
where he stood with Chan by his side so 
that he could observe everything without 
being seen. No previous adventure had 
been more fascinating than the present one. 

Denn’s keen eyes took everything in. One 
surprise tripped over the heels of another so 
fast that the American grew quite accustomed 
to the whirl of sensations. He looked down 
from the roof to the floor at his feet. He 
saw that he stood ankle-deep in some white 
feathery substance that glistened purely in 
the filtered light. 

The whole temple was carpeted with the 
marvellous feather that Glasgow had shown 
him a day or two before. There were 
literally hundreds of them, the pilgrims and 
Ulus trampling them under foot as if they had 
been grass. As Denn bent for closer inspec- 
tion Chan grasped his arm. 

“ Nothing touch ; dead certain fool white 
man,” he whispered. 

Denn accepted the hint And, indeed, 
there was something else to occupy jhis 
attention beyond the beautiful feathers, 
the back of the temple there stopa . a 
gigantic idol of unusually repulsive 
In the centre of the forehead 
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eye behind which a lamp had 
lighted The whole thing was grotesque to 
the last degree. 

At the feet of the idol on a platform a mass 
pf priests, or medicine-men, had gathered. 
They were old and withered, every one of 
them, and clad from head to foot in some 
coarse white cloth. On a table at the foot of 
the idol Denn could see a wicker basket con- 
taining a dozen or more cobras in a state of 
. lively indignation. 

Then the priests began to sing, grouped in 
a semi-circle. At first their chant was low 
and wailing and monotonous, and to Denn’s 
great surprise he recognised it as familiar and 
Gregorian. A dreamy sensation of having 
been there and having done it all before 
came over him. 

Nothing new under the sun,” he muttered. 

White men must have been here before. 
Otherwise, how on "earth did those gates get 
here?” 


by a manifestation of mad delight. Thp, 
pilgrims tossed, and rocked, and yelled in a 
species of intoxicated delirium. Denn knew 
enough to grasp the meaning of this. The 
parchment was doubtless the sacred papyrus 
containing the recipe for the snake cure. 
Probably these poor folk always gathered 
there under the impression that some day the 
great god might destroy the papyrus in a fit 
of rage. 

However, here it was, passed from one 
priest to another and perused eagerly. 
Then fires were lighted on the platform, and 
upon them gourds were placed, and filled 
with some liquid that caused a great and 
acrid smoke to rise. Whilst the gourds were 
boiling and bubbling the priests danced 
around them with a solemn, stilted step that 
tried Denn’s gravity to the utmost. The 
absolute wooden stolidity of those around 
him did not tend to seriousness on the part 
of the volatile American. 


Presently the chant grew louder and more 
fierce. Up and up it rose until there was 
one screaming cry of passion and supplica- 
tion, till finally the rocking, reeling priests 
prostrated themselves before the altar. 

Instantly the whole assemblage did the 
same. Denn felt himself dragged down by 
Ghan’s powerful hand. After the fearful 
din the silence was strange and almost 
painful. And yet Denn had never seen any- 
thing more thrilling and impressive before. 

Denn lay half smothered in those luscious 
clinging feathers, soft as down and dia- 
phanous as sea-foam, wondering what was 
going to happen next. He had some dim 
ccmception of the way in which the ceremony 


Presently the dance ceased and no further 
smoke arose from the gourds. The contents 
of the whole of them were poured into a 
large brass vessel to which water was added. 
A big reddish lump like putty was extracted 
from the brass pot and handed from priest 
to priest for inspection. 

A great burst of triumph followed. The 
religious function had been eminently suc- 
cessful. Denn felt that the end had come. 
Then, as he looked about him, he became 
conscious of the fact that night was coming 
on. A minute later and it shot down like a 
blanket on the plfiu:e. 

As if in a paroxysm of fear the whole of 
the audience made a rush for the gates. 


pomted. This music was doubtless an in- 
cantation and an appeal for mercy from the 
god. They were waiting before they had 
courage to proceed. 

A quarter of an hour passed, and then 
the leader of the priests raised his head 
cautiously. Another and another, till at 
iiewi^th they were all on their feet once more, 
i^ud yells df triumph followed. 

V j^lowly, by reason of the weight of his 
f^ekrs, the chiOf priest proceeded to climb up 
the frame of the great idol. He looked like 
i virhite fly on the head of a Sphinx. The 
itself, apart from the 
of the chief performer, and yet 
painful silence, 
priest was. plunged up 
the idol, to 

' later waving a faded strip 


Chan plucked at Denn s sleeve. 

“ Come ! ” he whispered, hoarsely. “ The 
white dumb devil 1 Quick ! ” 

Denn eluded the grasp. If there was 
anything more to be seen he made up his 
mind to see it. He drew back into a dark 
corner so that the stream of frantic, perspiring 
humanity might pass him by and leave him 
high above the flood. 

The flood went roaring on. Denn, by the 
feeble light in the eye of the idol, watched 
the stream ebb away. He saw the papyrus 
restored to the body of the god, and the 
stuff the priests had made carried away. 
And he also saw as the pilgrims hurried out 
that every eye was turned upwards with 
shuddering ffear. 

Something gone wrong 
Denn said, s&tto v^y f* or they 

clear ■ o,i:it’ like that"' 



than usual If I do happen td cpihe across If |he trbrst oui^ to the woKt be bpo^ 
the white dumb devil I shall have had a remain there fcir the night and trust to lu(^ 
pleasant afternoon.” to slip out when the temple was open in the 

By this time the place was absolutely morning. That nobody would molest him 
quiet. Denn felt no uneasiness. Chan, of till dawn he felt certain, for the fear of 



course, wo«dd imagbie that he had been 
swept out wiSi the Crowd. Even when Denn 
<hscoi«ered bronze g^tes were 

a' pr^smierfhe.' felt':hb' 


darkness had been on priest . and 
alike. * ; 

Therefore Denn felt at leisujje to 
..i^out him as he pleased. It did'ttbt '; 
vjhh? : lopg discover that 
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idol was a huge cavern going right away into 
the hillside. So far as he could see the 
whole floor was carpeted with those peerless 
white feathers. They had been trodden 
under many a score of grimy feet, and yet 
they were still as light as thistledown 
and seemed to shake off corruption as 
water runs off a rose. H 

“1 never saw anything more ex- H 

quisitely lovely,” said Denn. “I H 

would give a trifle to see the creature H 

they came from. Now, I wonder if H 

this bird or beast H 

lives in the cavern 
me 


treasure was there beyond rubies, but it 
slipped from the American’s mind. The 
great white shadow swooped down and 
stood still in the air quivering before 
Denn’s astonished eyes. 

What was it? 

Something 

an 

more 

the 

body 

so 

for 

eye to 


for high above 
Denn’s head, 
where no human 
being could pos- 
sibly go, one of 
the feathers 
hung on a jag- 
ged ledge of 
rock. 

“Extraordinary 
thing,” Denn 
went on, “ It 
must be a bird, 
unless there is 
such a thing as 
a flying beast. 
Upon my word, 
it begins to look 
like it. If the 
creature is here 
I shall most as- 
suredly drop a 
card on him.” 

The idol still 
glared down at 
Denn. The idea 
of taking posses- 
s ion of the 



Not a bird or a 
beast, but a great 
white moth with 
an eye soft and 
mournful, and 
yet so vaguely 
terrible that 
Denn stood par- 
alyzed before 
it. 

This, then, was 
the dumb while 
devil that Chan 
had spoken of. 
But surely the 
thing was harm- 
less. The soft, 
mournful eye, the 
noiseless, snowy 
wings, pointed to 
a gentle, timid 
thing. Yet as it 
quivered closer 
and closer to 
Denn he backed 
away. He had 
heard before of 
a huge moth 


papyrus instantly 

possessed him. It might be useless; on the 
contrary, it might be in a formula known to 
science. There was just the chance. 

As Denn started forward to carry out his 
intention something seemed to glide by him 
and brush his cheek softly, gently, as the 
touch of a mother’s hahd. And yet the rush 
of air that followed was as a strong breeze, 
in . the of the gleaming eye high 

over&i^dlf'^methirig darted like a swallow 
in: It was vague, ghostly, yet 

aU ^bput ' the papyrus. A 


unseen by any 

white man’s eye, and here it was. 

He backed farther and farther away. The 
thing followed in the same terribly noiseless 
manner as if it were floating on the air. 
Denn could see into the soft, mournful grey 
eye, he could catch a faint perfume like musk, 
and with a flash the wings were about him. 

There was no pressure, no cruel claws cut 
into the flesh, no serried teeth met in the 
flesh of the affrighted man. A certain weight 
bore him to the ground, and then his eyes 
and throat and ears seemed to be filled with 
something that seemed like warm sn^ 
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exquisite and glowing to the touch and yet 
soft as satin. 

Denn fought it off as best he might. As 
a matter of fact, he knew quite well that he 
was being suffocated to death in a mass of 


head he could see, not one of the great 
moths, but two of them. They were darting 
round one another in dazzling flashes faster 
than a swallow cleaves the air, and yet with- 
out the slightest noise. Denn crept away to 
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feathers. Try as he would he could find no 
way out of the white sea surrounding him. 
He gripped for the body, but only succeeded 
in burying his arm to the shoulders in the 
tangle of silken plumes. He could hear a 
heart beating under it all. Still, it was no 
time for speculation. A little longer of this 
and Denn’s interest in mundane matters 
would be finished. 

He fought and gasped and struggled for 
breath. His heart was hammering painfully 
against his ribs, a cold sweat broke out over 
him. He began to feel himself floating away 
on a boundless sea towards oblivion, llie 
strong man was growing weak as a little 
child? ; 

Then, wiftiout warning, the white, flutter- 
ing mass lifted. Denn^ dazed and confused, 
lay on Jds looking..- upwards. He saw 

the cause of this diversion. High over his 


the shadow and made his way on all fours to 
the gates. 

He looked up again. As he did so he saw 
the two moths come with a flashing wheel 
and dazzling circle in full contact with each 
other. For an instant it seemed as if they 
had burst like two bombs, for a white cloud, 
growing wider, enveloped them. As the 
cloud commenced to fall it resolved itself 
into a shower of feathers. 

The moths were fighting a duel. Great as 
the rain of plumes had been, there was no 
sign of loss of plumage in either insect 
Again and again they came together with the 
same wheeling motion, and again and again 
the showers of diaphanous plumes flecked 
downwards. Then, as they jicharged on^ 
more, one of the moths avoided the other 
and darted with amazing sw|ftness into thf 
purple gloom beyond the 
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fraction of a second, later and the other moth 
had disappeared also. 

I)enn crouched there, gasping and panting. 
Idol, papyrus, the boon to mankind, every- 
thing was forgotten in the mad desire to 
be beyond those bronze gates. Tangible 
dangers Denn knew and appreciated — 
dangers he could grapple with and hold 
on to ; but the silent terror of this danger 
frightened him. Small wonder that the Ulus 
had fled at the coming of the night. 

Doubtless in the caverns beyond were 
hundreds of those ghostly moths. And they 
might return to the attack at any time. One 
was bad enough, but to be beset by a score 
of them — to be buried under the crushing 
weight of those white plumes that filled eyes 
and throat and ears 

Denn cast the thought shuddering from 
him. The thing was to get away now before 
danger returned. Still, that was easier said 
than done. There was no escape save by 
the great bronze gates, glittering now in the 
moonlight that bathed the whole place in a 
silver flood. 

Denn looked outside as a prisoner does 
through his bars. As he did so a figure 
crept out of the long grass. To Denn's 
delight he saw the white, fearful, sweat- 
bedabbled face of Chan. 

“White dumb devil not there?” he 
whispered. 

Denn hastened to reassure the other. 
Chan pressed on one of the oi^naments 
of the great gates, and they slowly yawned 
open far enough for Denn to step through. 
There was no further danger now. 

“Fool white man no want any more go 


yonder,” said Chan, recovering himself, as the 
temple was left behind. “Guess you stay 
there when others gone. White dumb de^l 
stay in, hide in daylight, and only come out 
at night. Lots um in cavern yonder. You 
see um ? ” 

Denn responded that he had done so. 
Then he fell to asking questions. Some 
years before, he found, the big white moths 
had come to this temple. More than one 
priest had been found mysteriously suffocated 
before the real truth had come to light. 
Then it was discovered that the big white 
moths only dared to come out after sundown, 
and there was consequently no occasion to 
leave the temple. After dark it was a 
different matter. Hence the flight of the 
Ulus and pilgrims at the fall of night, 
the ceremony having taken longer than 
usual. 

“But where do those moths come from ? ” 
Denn asked. 

Chan pointed towards the distant hills. 

“Over there,” he said, “in the valley of 
caverns. No dare go there after dark. Many 
mans killed there. Sen um self every times. 
No go there time some more not for revolver ; 
no, not for silver watchl^ 

Denn laughed at the pointed speech. He 
laid upon Chants shoulder a hand that still 
shook slightly. 

“No occasion for the hint, my simple 
savage,” he said. “You shall have the best 
watch and the best revolver that money can 
procure.” 

Chan smiled and he sighed. For he was 
fearful for the anger of the gods, and his 
soul w^as heavy within him. 
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rri'LE did I expect that 1, the 
(juiet man par excellence.^ the 
philosopher well read in affairs 
generally and theoretical navi- 
gation in particular, should be 
put under the orders of the 
commandant of one of those submarines 
which for a month had been ready to start 
'for Algeria ! Yet here I was, a volunteer 
about to serve as third officer on board the 
submarine which lay beside our tug, about to 
travel under water 
from the mouth of 
the Tagus through 
the Straits of Gib- 
raltar to Oran, in 
Algeria. 

Let me intro- 
duce my two com- 
rades. The com- 
mandant, Ship’s- 

Taeutenant R , 

was a tall, fair fel- 
low, with a serious 
and energetic face ; 
one would class 
him as an excep- 
tionally smart and 
well “ read officer. 

His comrades nick- 
named him “I’he 
Encyclopscdia.’^ 

Always calm and 
cool, he treated 
everybody with the 
most exquisite 
politeness. His 
second, Ensign 
Destrait, was a merry-faced youth, whom I had 
already met twice on my maritime excursions. 
I knew him^o'bte a thoroughly good worker, 
which, nevertheless, did not prevent his being 
a jolly comrade. As for myself, I had never 
been on board* a jubiharihe in my life, and 
the experience wbidh was to follow came upon 
me ’^h all;, the charm and force of absolute 
nov^%ah|r|^ I neverfbrget 

The wefiBt^erw^^ A slight breeite w^ 

the inevit- 
Ourti^ rolled a; 
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little, but what astonished me was the behaviour , 
of the submarine behind us. Her tow-line 
was scarcely stretched, she rose gently to the • 
waves, her conical bow, while sinking into the \ 
hollow of the swell, threw off long lines of v 
foam, and the sea passing easily beneath her 
round shell caused nothing beyond a very 
slight roll. Even in such fine weather, with 
such a moderate sea as at present, a torpedo- 
boat would dance like a young kid. 

The submarine ran alongside and her crew 
descended on to 
her shell. While 
some opened the 
hatches, others 
began to remove 
from the stern the 
canvas cover 
which hid the 
screw of the sub- 
marine, the short 
and strong wings 
of which glittered 
through the water. 
On passing 
through the hatch- 
way into the'in- 
terior of the vessel 
I found all its 
accumulators in 
position ; long files 
of them to star- 
board and port, , 
with still more in 
the central portion. 
All around me 
copper and Steel 
shone brilliantiy 
beneath the rays of the electric lamps. ,Th^ ; 
sailors worked silently, handling enormous 
commutators or uncoiling thick electric Cfibles* 
“Stand by for the dive! Couple up the 
motors ! Turn on three hundred ampferes I *V : 

I'he commandant’s voice was. not raised 
above ordinary pitch, but in the long tube; 
formed by the interior of the vessel it 
sounded with extraordinar;^ force. ■ 
sailors went to their posts, 
eyes fixed on the comm|bdant .j^^ 
machinery' i- 
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Seeing that I was paying attention to a 
hissing sound which, slight at first, rapidly 
increased in intensity, my comrade observed, 

“ That is the air escaping from the ballast 
chambers, which are being gradually filled 
with water. We are sinking ; just take a 
glance , at the perisco^ie while the com- 
mandant is busy. Very soon he will never 
take his eyes away from it.’' 

I must confess that at the words “We are 
sinking” I felt a slight tremor down the 
whole length of my spine, and my heart began 
to beat with increased rapidity. Let others 
who for the first time in their lives descend 
into the depths of the Atlantic make me, if 
they please, the butt of their ridicule ! My 
emotion, at all event.s, was of short duration. 
This little tremor did not hinder me, how- 
ever, from proceeding to the eye-piece of a 
sort of telescope, which my comrade pointed 
out, on looking through which I was struck 
with amazement. Several hundred yards 
away, rolling gently on the swell, our tug was 
coming round to 
our stern, accord- " 
ing to the instruc- 
tions which I had 
heard given to the 
commandant. 1 
saw her as if 
I had myself been 
on the bridge of 
another boat. Far 
away were the 
high mountains of 
the Spanish coast. 

There was not a 
sound ; nothing 
but absolute calm. 

“How is it that, 
being so little | 
above water, we 
do not hear the j 

sea against our the crew of i 

shell ?” I inquired 

of my obliging companion. “ That is because 
we have already six feet of water over us,” he 
re^)lied; “you can see yourself we do not 
roll nearly so much as we did just now.” 

That was a fact, but, occupied as I had 
been with all that was taking place around 
me, I had failed to notice it. 

“ You se^” said the commandant, as he 
took hisv^ac^ at the periscope, “manoeuvring 
a siibmaMte sailing ! However, 

several weeks* practice to make 
^siire, of oneself, «o look about, learn what you 
can,“ij^8tjon the Ifeutenant and the crew ; in 
a ydur ^prenticeship for the 


future. You will not want a quarter of what 
is needful on the surface.” I did not require 
to be twice told, and just as up to the present 
I had devoted my attention to gunnery, 
astronomy, and the various branches of 
open-air navigation, I threw myself heart and 
soul into a study which speedily became 
absorbing. 

For the greater part of that day, sunk 
level with the surface of the sea, we con- 
tinued our journey. I had an opportunity 
of admiring at leisure the calm self-reliance 
and keen perception of the man on whom 
depended fifteen other lives, and it was clear 
that I was not quite able to conceal my 
feelings. 

“ I>ook,*’ he said, indicating by a gesture 
the sailors who, each at his post, sat on their 
little stools like so many scholars ; “ these are 
the men to admire. I am at the periscope, 
1 see everything that passes outside, and I 
can judge what it is right to do. My second, 
who has the control of the apparatus, knows, 
or can guess, 
what I wi.sh to be 
done ; but those 
— whether we are 
on the surface or 
twenty yards 
down, whether we 
glj are stopped or 
whether we are 
passing rapidly 
under a ship, they 
do not know, and 
you can see by 
the impassibility 
of their features 
that they care 
little. Don’t you 
think such a state 
of mind, indi- 
cating as it does 
THE SUBMARINE. [PMo. ^hc bHud confi* 

dence they have 
in us, their chiefs, is a fine trait ? And is 

it not one of our chief rewards ? If ” 

At this moment a severe shock interrupted 
the colnmandant, and almost immediately 
the quartermaster appeared and reported 
calmly, “ Fore rudder will not work, sir ! ” 
The commandant, who had turned to me 
while speaking, hurriedly looked through the 
periscope as. he cried, “ Stop, and prepare to 
empty the ballast!” Then, turning to his 
lieutenant, he said, “I can see nothing 
above. We must have struck some timber 
floating between two waves. I only hope 
that our ,^dder not been damagea^ 
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He had scarcely finished speaking when a 
second and equally severe blow was felt, but, 
curiously enough, while at the first the sub- 
marine had slightly heeled over, at the 
second it dipped considerably, as if struck 
from above. 

‘‘ Empty the ballast-tanks ! 'lurbines at 
work ! ” cried the officer. 

But a few seconds later a voice forward 
exclaimed, “ Turbines disabkid, sir ! ” 

I caught a glance of astonishment between 
my two companions. 

“Very well. Empty the ballast-tanks by 
compressed air.” And almost immediately 
a very appreciable ascent showed that the 
boat was returning to the surface, where 
shortly, in fact, we heard the lapping of the 
waves against the outer shell. 

'I'he commandant had held his eye to 
the periscope, and all at once he began to 
laugh. “ Very curious indeed !” he exclaimed. 
“ We have run into a whale a cachalot ! 

We hastened to the lunettes, and saw to 
port the flukes of a large whale disapj)earing 
in the sea. 

“ He does not seem very happy, said the 
commandant, “but if he charges us again it 
will be worse for him. Half speed ahead ! 
Port all!” 

A slight vibration indicated that our vessel 
was again moving, while bearing to port in 
the direction of the last appearance of our 
strange adversary. 

“Commandant,” suddenly exclaimed De- 
strait, “ the whale is coming ! ” 

“ I see him,” replied the chief, to whom 
the height of the periscope gave the benefit 
of a much more extended field of vision than 
we could enjoy from the lunettes. “Full 
speed ahead ! ” 

It was, in fact, a superb cachalot, which, 
no doubt furious in consequence of being 
disturbed so rudely in his sleep, was rushing 
upon our submarine with all his force. The 
water flashed rapidly along his shining sides, 
and the long trail of foam behind him 
showed that he was putting on all the speed 
he knew. Biit this time it was the sub- 
marine, all i|:s power well under control and 
no longer in the unstable position of a 
balloon in the air, which, with all the force 
of her engines, advanced upon her antagonist. 
The shock was tertible, but this time for the 
whale, which, receiving ftill in its head the 
blow of our pointed prow, sprang bodily 
several yards^; out of the water, bleeding 
terribly from a wolind which had torn open 
one flank, and presently floundered in its 
death before the fiyes of bur crew;, 
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furiously lashing the waves with its mutilated 
tail. 

■“ Good business for the Spanish fishermen 
out to-night,” .said our chief. “ Let us see 
what damage the brute has done to our prow 
and turbine.” 

A few minutes sufficed to show us that 
the damage to the fore rudder consisted only 
in the twisting of the bars of iron which pro- 
tected it, and which, pressing against the 
rudder itself, hindered its action. This was 
.soon remedied, but it was necessary to take 
the turbines to pieces, which would require 
some little time. 

All at once we were startled by roars of 
laughter, and Destrait called out : “ Com- 
mandant, we are certain of plenty of fish 
for supper 1 'I'he turbines are simply choked 
l)y a shoal of little fish 1 ” In fact, one of 
the sailors who had been unshipping the 
turbines brought up a wooden sieve three 
parts full of mullet. Some few were even of 
respectable size, and among them a fine eel, 
wounded spirally along its whole length by the 
turbine, was on the point of expiring. All was 
explained. Our submarine had by chance run 
into a shoal offish chased by the whale ; thence 
the first shock. The startled beast, resenting 
the attack of what it doubtless took to be 
an enormous fish, hence a competitor, had 
struck the prow of our boat a violent blow 
with its tail, suddenly beating it downward, 
as already explained, and meanwhile the 
numberless little fish, finding the draught-holes 
of our turbines open, had entered in their 
fright, causing the speedy stoppage of their 
revolutions. All being well that ends well, 
we speedily had our submarine once more in 
good order and in a fit condition to dive 
again. However, the chief kept ahead on the 
surface, and there being now nothing unusual 
to an ordinary navigator 1 relieved watch. 

I need not say that as I walked the bridge 
I plumed myself not a little upon having been 
.so lucky as to be present at a hunt — or should 
I not rather say a combat?— .so uncommon. 

Meanwhile 1 noted that the roll of the 
vessel increased considerably. The weather 
became really bad, the swell broke freely into 
waves whose lofty crests swept the bridge, 
and I was soon compelled to shelter in the 
look-out. 

In case of bad weather our goal was Vigo 
Bay. To pass the night at sea would have 
thus been a useless fatigue. We turned our 
prow, therefore, towards that magnificent 
bay. , 

I expected to see our captafiii moor his 
vessel at the ordinary anchors^ for ships of 
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But 1 had reckoned without the orders 
he had received on leaving France to conceal 
absolutely his sailing, and was, therefore, 
somewhat surprised to hear the order to stop 
when we were hardly in the mouth of the bay, 
and where, although somewhat moderated, 
we still felt the effects of the open sea. 

“ Here we are,” said the chief. “ We will 
have a nice, quiet night, and be quite fresh 
and ready to go on to-morrow morning.” 

A nice, quiet night in -this open passage- 
way, exposed as we still were to the waves 
and also to be run down by the lirst ship 
coming in, which our position, so near sea- 
level, would prevent our seeing till she was 
upon us ! I must confess that for a moment, 
or for some seconds at most, for I soon 
repented my thoughts, I mistrusted the 
ability of the chief. 

“ What soundings. Destrait ? ” he inquired, 
as soon as the anchor held, 

“ Twenty-five yards, commandant,” w^as the 
reply, 

“ Good ! Fill the ballast-tanks ; we will 
sink ! ” 

A light flashed upon me. I understood. 
Wishing neither to be seen at the anchorage 
nor stuck in the entrance the chief quickly 
settled down to the bottom of the sea, w^here 
he was sure that neither storm nor stray ship 
would disturb him. In fact, after several 
minutes, our boat reposed peacefully at the 
. bottom of the Vigo anchorage, and shortly 
after all the crew, with the exception of the 
watch, were enjoying a well-earned sleep. 

Worn out by the toil of the previous day, 
I don’t know when 1 should have awaked if 
Destrait had not done that duty for me when 
the clock struck six. One of my first occu- 
pations was to look out, but my eyes, accus- 
• tpmed to the brilliancy of the electric light 
Within, could distinguish nothing. Outside 
it seethed absolute night, although at that 
season the sun had already risen some time. 
However, after several moments, I perceived 
a dull, semi-opaque light, which darkened 
.from time to time and at almost regular 
ii^rvals. 1 was not long in understanding 
tlmt these recurrent shadow^s arose from the 
passage of big waves over the surface. Most 
absolute silence reigned around, and it was 
not without a sudden spasm at the heart (at 
.which I soon smiled) that I remembered we 
tiad over twenty yards of w^ater above our 
and^that the door of our little hatch- 
w piptertion against a weight 
venty ^ousand i)ounds ! 
had stowed away hammocks, and 
ablplions.we breakfasted, 



our excellent coffee being heated on an 
electric stove, dispensing with the horrible 
smell of cookery, which would speedily have 
rendered the ship uninhabitable. Then came 
the order to remount to the surface. I'hrow- 
ing a last glance round through the lunettes, 
I found the water somewhat less opaque, the 
sun’s ray.s probably reaching the surface over 
the heights of Pontavedra. All at once my 
attention was attracted by a large black mass 
lying to starboard and a little in our front. 
I pointed it out to the commandant, for its 
regular shape, cubical or cylindrical, abso- 
lutely prevented its being taken for a rock. 
Somewhat mystified, the chief gave the order 
to lift the vessel from the bottom, by partially 
discharging the water, and to approach the 
object by a turn or two of the screw. 

It proved to be a cylinder of about eight 
feet in height by three feet in diameter, the 
top of which was made of a thick sheet of 
metal. At its upper and lower edges were 
two short projections, and Destrait trans- 
lated our thought when he compared it to a 
big fietroleum can. We saw presently, by 
glittering lights, as our vessel moved, that 
part of this object was closed in by glass, and 
that from its upper portion hung two strong 
chains. 

We were all three much puzzled, and, 
search our memories as we might, nothing 
indicated the possible origin or use of such 
an apparatus. A caldron ? Neither fireplace 
nor chimney could be fitted, no orifice being 
visible. Diving-bell ? l^he same integrity 
of the case would prevent either entry of air 
or liberation of the divers. Our commandant 
decided to clear the matter up. 

We had taken on board at Rochefort an 
electric lamp of a new pattern, which, applied 
to the interior of our lunette, lighted up the 
surroundings of the ship for a considerable 
distance. While this apparatus was being 
prepared, the chief, by a series of clever 
manoeuvres, succeeded in turning the ship 
almost in its own length, and proceeded 
round the cylinder. Then, the new lamp 
being in readines.s, he directed it upon what 
seemed to serve as a window to this strange 
apparatus. With his face pressed against the 
neighbouring window, the chief gazed eagerly 
upon the exterior of the object, now bathed 
in brilliant light. “Nothing! I see noth- 
ing ! ” he exclaimed. 

All at onee he fell back, and we Could see 
that the face of this man, generally so self 
contained and calm, was full of ar^riish and 
terror. “Oh ! poor wretdiresl" 

And when m qurttei 
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into this Cylinder through the thick 

glasses of the lunettes, we were seized with 
unspeakable horror. With their faces turned 
towards the window facing us, peering through 
the glass in the full light of the electric torch, 
two hideous spectres, once human beings, 
grinned upon us with long, glistening teeth. 
And what still increased the horror of that 
moment was 
that these two 
bodies, swayed 
gently by the 
movement of 
our screw, which 
affected the 
water in the in- 
terior, by some 
fissure which 
had escaj^ed our 
notice, seemed 
to waft us to 
them. 

“Put out the 
light ! ” said the 
chief. His face 
had regained its 
composure, but 
a slight tremor 
in his voice 
manifested the* 
emotion he ex- 
perienced. Long, 
long afterwards 
we were haunted 
by the terrible 
vision of those 
two unhappy 
wretches impri- 
soned for ever in 
their steel cell 
at the bottom of 
Vigo Bay. 

We proceeded 
with our peri- 
scope only above 

water. This enabled me to witness an event 
which makes me laugh when I recall it. 

We were approaching Cape St. Vincent, 
the heights of which appeared above the 
horizon, when* l>estrait, who had been taking 
his turn at the pefiseq^e, asked me to replace 
him for a moment while he consulted with 
the comnttindahi ; ■ . - 

“You see . yonder,” he said, gaily, “a 
three-master to which I propose to transfer 
a little of tl^ mcon^'hience we have already 
experiisshcea ; other vessels/’ And he 
prbc^|?4 ivhile, in accordance 
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At the siirfece it Was what our 
called a “white ” calm, the waters 
like an immense sheet of lead. The sl%ht 
mist which had followed us for several 
had now passed away ; on our statboard 
sun was sinking. For the first time 
passed Cape Finisterre no steamer was^ iii 
sight. The three-master indicated by l>estq^ 

lay about twb 
miles off oh 
our port bdw/ 
motionless in the 
great calm, bet 
white sails hing- 
ing idly from the 
yards, and when 
we approached 
sufficiently near 
I distinguished 
her, by the escut- 
cheon in the 
centre of her 
flag, to be an 
Italian. 

At this mo- 
ment Destrait 
returned with 
the command- 
ant, who said tp 
him rather sati- 
rically, “ Well, il 
the boys must 
play — so be it ) 
Duke esi desipen 
in loco / ” 

“Many thanks,” 
said Destrait, 
and then, turn- 
ing towards a big 
fellow standing 
by, he added ; 
“Get your cor- 
net, Andrd, and 
be ready to play. 
This fine fellow 
has a real talent on his instrument,” Destrait 
continued to me, “and has had somiE 
successes in his time, but I venture to think 
he has never created such a furore as that 
which he is about to produce now. Gp tc 
the periscope and judge for yourself ! ” 
Somewhat mystified by what I had jiisl 
heard, I took my place at the instrument. 

We were now within two hundred.,^ 
three hundred yards of the sailing v^|!|i 
and orders had been giyen tqslow 
much as possible, so that w#w^re vfc 
little or no headway. No one%as ;i 
the bulwarks or on the ppofij^f 
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which virtually seemed deserted, the crew 
having doubtless profited by the calm to 
enjoy rest or relaxation. 

Suddei}Iy a prolonged cry was heard, which 
presently resolved itself into a medley of 
howling sounds, which, at times attaining 
the most ear-piercing and agonizing pitch, 
would descend to a gentle modulation and 
recommence a sequence of strange arpeggios. 

I comprehended that Destrait was working 
our siren by compressed air, which on sub- 
marines replaces the steam power employed 
on ordinary craft. 

At the first howl numbers of startled heads 
appeared, and the bulwarks of the Italian 
were rapidly crowded with sailors peering 
anxiously out to sea. All at once the siren’s 
song ceased. “ Dive, Mr. Destrait ! ” said the 
^ chief ; and after we had j)roceeded some four 
hundred yards he ordered, “ Rise to two 
yards from the surface and signal ! ” 

I observed by the periscope that, whereas 
we were formerly to starboard of the Italian, 
we stood now to port of her. 'Fhe crew, 
mystified at the reappearance of the sounds 
from a strange quarter, were; eagerly following 
them, and hung over their port railings, 
chattering and gesticulating wildly, endea- 
vouring in vain to detect the origin of those 
superhuman cries, which they might well 
attribute to some gigantic and unknown sea- 
monster. Two sailors, each armed with a 
rifle, scaled the masts, while on the bridge 
the captain, thin and withered like a dried 
chestnut, fiercely brandished his revolver and 
shrieked his orders. 

Then followed a remarkable demon.stration 
of the ease with which our commandant 
could control the movements of his vessel. 
In instant obedience to his every sign the 
submarine, advancing always, and signalling 
with weird cries or horrible yells wlienever 
her periscope appeared above the surface, 
would rise and sink now to right, now to left, 
now ahead and now astern, of the bewildered 
Italian, playing with her, in fact, as a mouse 
might play with a chained cat. 

# Thus Destrait pestered these unhappy 
, sailors, whose astonishment speedily gave 
place to real expressions of alarm. 

** After a storm comes a calm,” said he, 
signalling to Andr^, and, being some yards 
astern, almost- beneath the poop of the 
Italian vessel, which bore the name, “ San/a 
the cornet suddenly 
up tiie airi Salve, dimora!” from 
, By reason of the excellent con- 

' our Sited shell and the surround- 

the b^utifhl sounds reached the 


ears of the Italians with perfect clearness. 
Far from being charmed, as we had expected, 
at the first well known notes, the astounded 
sailors, leaping from yards, ratlines, and 
bulwarks, vanished below, and, as we gradually 
increased the distance between the ves.sels, 
w^e could perceive the whole crew with their 
captain at their head supplicating the 
Madonna. 

Doubtless these ])()or fellows in their terror- 
stricken amazement felt that the antique 
legend of the siren had been (as was, in 
fact, the case) renewed to their ears, those 
fabulous beings, half angel, half fish, which, 
by the sweetness of their songs, enticed 
strangers into unknown perils, .being replaced 
by more modern devicc;s. 

Some thirty-five minutes later we passed 
close by the high lighthouse of Cape St. 
Vincent. On the parapet of the old fort, 
built years ago by the Portuguese to survey 
and control the operations of Moroccan 
pirates, one man, cloubtle.s.s the watchman, 
was on his knees. And assuredly neither 
this fine fellow nor the guardians of the 
lighthouse commanding the harbour, nor the 
signalman at the semaphore of the J’ointe 
de Sagres, could for a moment suspect that, 
under their very feet, so to speak, there 
passed for the first time, silent and invisible, 
the most formidable engine of destruction 
created by modern science. 

Eight o’clock was striking as the last rays 
of the St. Vincent lighthouse disappeared 
beneath the horizon. Night had completely 
fallen — a fine summer night, gemmed with 
stars. I therefore fully expected to hear the 
chief give orders to ascend to the surface, 
and enjoyed in anticipation a. quiet, open-air 
evening on the bridge. But the commandant 
had other ideas, since, far from raising the 
boat to the surface, he gave orders to proc:eed 
at thirty feet depth and “ keep her so.” 

“ By this means,” he exjfiained, “ we shall 
have a quiet night, for at such depth we run 
no risk from a ship^s keel, and we might 
very easily meet with several to-night, since 
the westerly winds which have prevailed of 
late must have kept many sailing ships and 
others in the Mediterranean.” 

At a depth of thirty feet there is not much 
to be done on a submarine beyond the 
ordinary routine of sailors* work, and most 
of us had sufficient leisure to devote some 
time to our own personal concerns. The 
chief, Destrait, and I rehearsed our adven- 
tures thus far, and enjoyed over again the 
various incidents which had already diyersi- 
fied our journey. 
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while we w^re laughing over Destrait’s 
latest joke of some hours earlier, I remarked, 

“ You have, therefore, the honour of being 
the pioneer of submarine concerts.’^ 

“ Undeceive yourself on that point,” said 
the commandant; “you had an illustrious 
predecessor two years after the fall of Sebas- 
topol. A German engineer named Bauer, a 
man of rare energy and talent, who turned 
his attention to submarine work on behalf of 
the Russian Government, first had the idea 
which Destrait so comically put into practice 
yesterday. On September 6th, 1856, the 
Coronation Day of Alexander 11 ., Hauer went 
below the suriace in his submarine in Ooiv 
stadt harbour, taking with him four of the band 
of the Imperial (iuard. 

As soon as tlui first can- 
non of the batteries ])ro- 
claimed the commeni'e- 
ment of the ceremony of 
consecration, then taking 
I)lacc at Moscow, Ikuicr 
caused the National 
Hymn to be jilayed by 
these ]jerformc.*rs, the 
chords of which, ]iro('(;ed- 
ing from an invisible 
source, struck with amaze- 
ment all the pt.Tsons who 
chanced to be within a 
radius of some two hun- 
dred yards. You see, 
therefore, that our com- 
rade has simply been a 
modest [ilagiarist of the 
German engineer.” 

It was now growing 
late, and, however attrac- 
tive might be the charms of our chief’s 
conversation, it was needful to think of 
our repose. 

When 1 awoke next morning it was with 
the greatest astonishment and confusion that 
I observed it w'as past eight o’clock, and that 
Destrait also was still in his cabin. As I 
roused him, and he started up rubbing his 
eyes, the chief called out, “ Do not be sur- 
prised, ger^lenjieitS that 1 have allowed you to 
sleep well , into the morning. I had a few 
special observations td make, so had myself 
called early, and the watch being mine there 
seemed no reason why/you should not enjoy a 
little extra rest. As soon as you are ready,” 
he went on^,addresvsi;ng Destrait, “ fit up the 
electric, projector, and give all the pressure- 
gauges and fittings a thorough test. I 
have jiist been. \ip to tjie surface to cor- 
roborate, JSy an inspection of the coast, the 
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exactitude of the position indicated by my 
calculations and the log.” 

At this moment I became aware , that a 
combined movement was in progress among 
the men, some of w^hom were rolling steel 
cables, while others were fixing in position 
steel baulks, which ran some in a horizontal 
and some in a vertical direction throughout 
the entire length and width of the vessel. I 
questioned 1 )estrait by a look. 

“ Yes. They are hauling up the lead-line 
with which we have been taking soundings,” 
he said, “and it is probable, by these stays 
being put in position, that the chief means 
us to take a deep dive.” 

Pretty well acc'ustomed by this time to the 
unforeseen in connection 
with the remarkable 
voyage which Had now 
lasted for five days, I was, 
nevertheless, unable to 
repvt'ss a slight shudder. 

'fhe chief, who, it 
seemed to me, wore an 
aspect of unusual gravity, 
evidently surprised my 

thought, and called out, 
“Muster the crew for 

parade, and let every man 
pay attention ! ” 

As by enchantment at 
the firm tones of this man 
w'hom 1 had always seen 
to be so thoroughly master 
of himself and his sur- 
roundings, all my. doubts 
and dismal anticipations 
vanished like moths 
before sunlight. I was 
ashamed of my movement of trepidation, 
transitory though it was, and my con- 

fusion increased when, as his address 
continued, I remarked his evident emotion, 
and could appreciate the feelings which had 
prompted him to stay for awhile the progress 
of his vessel. 

“Friends,” he said, “we are at this 
moment upon the scene of one of the great 
events of the world, and one of the most 
tragic dramas known to our marine history. 
Several miles away is Cape Trafalgar. Below 
us lie some three thousand of our ancestors 
who fought on this spot a, heroic struggle, 
and, meeting the death of the brave, passed 
in glory to their eternal sleep. I have 
thought it but right,” he contini^d, “ that the 
crew of the first submarine wljR^h ever disr 
turbed these waters should descend to pay i 
homage in the name* of France to th^ 
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valiant men and to bid them a supreme 
farewetl 

“Men* in a few seconds more you will see 
a sight not only hitherto invisible, but incon- 
ceivable to humanity — the remains of those 
old French vessels which bore our flag so 
proudly, tombs which we may well envy to 
those immortal heroes who fell in the 
presence of the enemy fof the defence and 
honour of their country.” 

The sailors listened in solemn sijence to 
the words of their chief, remaining at atten- 
ticm in their respective stations, and more 
than one countenance among them bore 
witness to intense emotion. For my part, 
moved to the very heart by our commandant’s 
pious thought and 
struck by the 
anxiety to fulfil a 
duty of which 
none of us with- 
out doubt had 
even dreamed, I 
recalled the ter- 
rible events of 
that fatal day, 

October 21 st; 

1805. 

The command- 
ant’s voice roused 
me from my medi- 
tations. 

“ Is all ready. 

Destrait ? High- 
pressure sponsons 
properly fixed ? 

Double doors of 
hatchways se- 
cured? Lead 
ready to heave ? 

T^sion indica- 
toire and electric 
projector in posi- 
tion?” And re- 
ceiving replies in 
the affirmative he 

ordered the division bulkheads to be closed, 
«md presently we three w^ere shut up alone 
M the manoeuvring-room. 

“ You need hardly be surprised,” said the 
; “that I am taking all these 

precautions. We are going to try to descend 
' tb '^ of Seventy ya^s. The lead, in 

Jrlict, indicates seventy-flve, and I am going to 

the bottom, ifi” 
with ' '.a slight smile, “ the 


,’■'611 our Shell will bear it. The 
ter show that it iwill, aod 
ljiilipii;^:.the^’;''«ele^ted ' en^nc^,>' ~ 
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built these ships, assured tries* they wc 
to a depth of eighty yards in safety. I trust, 
therefore, to accomplish the task I have 
marked out for ourselves. Dive at the rate 
of ten yards per minute.” 

Destrait issued the necessary orders, and 
shortly, by the movement of the manometric 
needles, I saw we were descending at a 
moderate rate. I'wenty yards, thirty yards, 
forty yards were indicated in turn, and a 
pressure of ten pounds per square centimetre 
was recorded. “'Fhe critical moment 
approaches,” said the chief. “The plates 
are beginning to bend. Test the flexion of 
the central shell, Destrait.” And presently, 
in reply to our lieutenant’s summons, a 

voice which, al- 
though proceed- 
ing through an 
acoustic tube, 
gave the impres- 
sion of being at 
our very side, re- 
ported in succes- 
sion, “Half mil- 
limetre ” (this at 
forty - five yards 
depth) — “ two 
millimbtres ” — 
“four millimetres” 
— “ five and a half 
millimetres.” 

“Fifty yards” 
— “ fifty-eigh t 
yards” — “ sixty- 
five yards,” cried 
Destrait at the 
same moment. 

“ Much better 
than I thought,” 
said the chief. 
“ Our .shell resists 
admirably. You 
will see we shall 
riot exceed seven 
millimetres of 
flexion, which leaves a margin of three milli- 
metres before attaining the point of danger.” 

And as he spoke Destrait reported, “ Ship 
running at a depth of seventy yards, sir 1 ” 
and the voice from the acoustic tube cried, 
“Six and a half millimetres!” We were 
thus running at a depth five yards only from 
the bottom of the Atlantic, and supportirig 
the frightful pressure of eighteen pounds per 
square centimetre ! 

“This figure itself is not very eloquent,” 
said the eommahdarit, ‘^bpt it Ipye ygt; 
a-''.be^er: idea'^of, 
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, suiToundinjg us to know that the lid of the 
hatchway is actually supporting a weight of 
thirty-two tons three hundredweight 1 You 
may therefore guess what is being borne by 
the entire shell.” 

But we were here for another purpose 
than to discuss questions of hydraulic 
pressure. Our .shell was equal to the burden, 
that was the essential point. 

“Open the partitions and turn on the 
electric projector ! ” exclaimed the chief, and, 
mounting into the kiosk, he applied his eyes 
to the lunette. He had scarcely done so 
before, in a voice full of emotion, he 
summoned us to his side. 

“ VV ere I to live for ages,” he exclaimed, 
“I could never forget such a spectacle of 
siil)lime horror as I see yonder ! ” 

By some extraordinary phenomenon, which 
we could only explain on the supposition of 
some intense phosphorescence in the marine 
herbage covering the s(ia bottom, and which 
was intensified a hundredfold under the glo>v 
of our electric projector, the sea, instead of 
being dimly lighted up within a small radius, 
seemed luminous as far as the eye could 
carry. And in that area, giving the appear- 
ance of a vast aquarium, was a veritable virgin 
forest with its moss-covered stems, its lianes, 
its creeping weeds, and tangled undergrowth 
extending in all directions — a sight at once 
grandiose and terrifying ! But, fine as was 
the spectacle, not on that were our eyes 
. fixed. 

Some lying on the starboard side, some on 
the port, some torn l.)y shot or battered by 
rocks, some apparently intact, some mere 
mastless hulks, others with masts and 
spars, in some instances shattered, in 
others all but perfect, the wrecks of the 
sunken warships of Trafalgar, like wounded 
mastodons, lay before our eyes, and filled the 
watery forest to the limits of the submarine 
horizon. And it was not only the vessels of 
Trafalgar, recognisable chiefly by their bulk, 
which lay strewn before us. As the result 
doubtless of some deep-sea current, a reflux 
possibly froih the colHsion of the Mediter- 
ranean w^ers^with the profound ma.ss of the 
Atlantic, yes^K.of all kinds and sizes, the 
records arid representatives of centuries, were 
here, sad evidences of the frightful tribute 
which man hasTpaid in all thne to the remorse- 
less sea since first the foundations of the 
mighty deep were laid 1 All types, all sizes, all 
styles, froM the noble three-decker to the 
simple shallop \ Frerich brigs, English smacks 
stopife f Al^rian:^ Dutch barges, 

balancelles 


and galleons, Portuguese caravds, 
ranean polacres, Levantine galleys — these 
many another whose very names are 
forgotten — melancholy recokxls of ceritwi|eiJ 
of death and disaster, mingled with 
frigates and men-of-war. Some bad 
there so long that their shape was haid% ; 
recognisable under the mass of matirie v! 
gro\vth, others seemed as if petrified ; 
blocks of graven granite ; here and tber§ 
emerged the funnel of some more mode^ 
steamer. And, as we approached a hull thb 
special form of which indicated a man-of-wari 
the chief remarked, “That is, I believe^ the 
shell of the Spanish cruiser Isabel whfoh 
went down in these waters leri years ago.- 
I'ho.se only of the iron vessels which were 
recently sunk could be recognised, the others, 
owing to the rust, having more or less disr; 
appeared ; while, on the other hand, the 
wooden masts and spars of vessels long 
entombed for ages were almost all in a 
wonderful state of preservation. “ This fact 
was evidently well known to the ancients/* 
said the commandant. “The remains of 
the trenches in which they soaked their 
timber in sea-water are still visible in many 
of our jx^rts.” 

While contemplating with eager eyes the 
spectacle of tragic sublimity which surrounded 
us, and exchanging our ideas in a low voice 
as in the presence of Death itself, it was 
necessary to keep a keen watch upon our 
course and to steer with care between tho^ 
immense hulls. Some of these, indeed, 
probably containing air in some compaitr 
ments, hung suspended in the water. All 
once we recoiled from the lunette and ex- 
changed glances of astonishment. 

Straight before us, upright on even k^el, 
immeasurably magnified by the submarine 
refraction, arose a huge vessel, overtopping us 
by the height of her three decks, above which 
towered her apparently perfect masts and 
yards. And by some optical illusion arising 
from the fact that we had no means of 
measuring our own speed, this vast bulk; 
seemed to be launching itself upon Us, pre- 
cipitated by some invisible power. Its i^w 
and elevated poop indicated a vessel of Ihe ' 
seventeenth century, and, as we rotinde^ 
under her stern, overcharged with the 
carvings of that period, which sometime 
made of these vessels veritable objects 
art, we distinguished the name, Le Sage. 

“Salute, gentlemen!” said our 
mandant. “Here is another inorsel of Qi|jr: 
Fatherland. This fine ship 
sailed from Toulon in the 
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1692, was spoken on April i6th of that year 
in the Straits of Gibraltar, and disappeared 
with all ' hands, and was never afterwards 
heard of. Thus we can pay our .tribute to 
our buried comrades, victims to their duty, 
on the very spot where they perished over 
two hundred years ago.” 

The Sage had scarcely disappeared behind 
tis when we entered into a vast forest of algae, 
which twined *^und our conical prow like 
"hu ■ It was prudent to 

slack^; Speed, and we did so. It was fortu- 
this precaution, for in a few 
l-y^«is our way" was choked by the 


marine herbage, which 
hindered our sight in 
every direction. Sud- 
denly we felt a shock 
which stopped us dead. 

“Some submerged 
hull,” cried the chief. 
“ Full speed astern ! ” 
The blades of our screw 
revolved with violence, 
and the vibration was 
great ; but no progress 
was made. For a good 
fifteen minutes we backed 
and filled, but without 
disengaging ourselves 
from the mysterious 
object. Our boat re- 
mained fixed as before. 

“ Well,” said the com- 
mandant, “we must try 
another plan. Stop her ! ” 
'i'he position had be- 
('ome critical. What 
would become of us, sup- 
posing that w^e found it 
impossible to disengage 
ourselves ? 1 glanced at 
my comrades, and no- 
ticed that Destrait even, 
in general so careless, had 
become slightly pale. 
The commandant, calm 
and serious as ever, w^as 
thinking seriously, and a 
deep wrinkle athwart his 
forehead indicated the 
tension of his mind. 

All at once he raised 
his head. 

“Let the men in 
charge of the motors and 
ballasts come amidships. 
I wfish to give them 
orders direct.” 

And when the sailors designated were 
assembled before him, he continued : “ My 
friends, you wall have understood that we are 
in a very critical position, from which we must 
escape with the utmost possible dispatch. I 
count, therefore, on your close attention to 
my orders and perfect coolness in carrying 
them out. At the sound of my whistle, the 
men in charge of the motors will start the 
engines full speed astern instantly. I repeat, 
instantly^ you understand ! The ballast-hands 
at the same signal instantly open the 
pipes admitting the compressed air, and 9X 
the same time tho^efor th^ ejection of the 



I shaU rc^peid; fts many 

times 4is. may be ^edful to disentangle us, 
>atO|^ng and refiliihg.our ballasts a^ often as 
may neces^ry* and resuming t^e move- 
ment immediately,/ We must not disguise 
from ourselves that while acting in this 
manner, especially considering the extra; 
sordinary pressure we are sustaining at our 
/|)resent depth, we are going to place an 
extreme strain upon our shell, one indeed 
that is dangerous. But we must risk it ! 
Do not be disturbed,” he went on, “if you 
notice some percolation, or even some slight 
leakage. Attend only to my orders ! ” 

While the commandant spoke I glanced 
round at those brave fellows whom he 
addressed, but could remark no trace of 
disquietude upon their features. Attentive 
and respectful as ever, they listened to the 
orders given as calmly as if upon ordinary 
manoeuvres, and not as if in an extremity of 
danger, upon their special promptitude in 
which depended the safety of us all 1 

The operations now commenced. At the 
first sound of the whistle the sudden opening 
of the ballast-tanks caused a sharp pressure 
from above downward upon our stern, which 
remained free, while the wild revolutions of 
the screw, endeavouring to draw us out of 
our prison, gave such a vibration to the 
whole structure that it seemed as if the 
whole body of the submarine was struggling 
in a desperate effort of leverage upon the 
encumbrance which stopped our way. And 
when the order to stop and refill ballast 
had been again given 1 marvelled how the 
rivets of our shell could possibly withstand 
the terrible strain to which they had been 
subjected. 

Twice — thrice the same orders were given 
and carried out with the same promptitude. 
At length, as for the fourth time the whistle 
was sounded, a violent shock threw us one 
against the other, and almost immediately 
Destrait^s voice was heard to exclaim : 
“ We are rising, commandant ! ” 

A rapid flash passed over the face of our 
chief, but in place of any word or exclama- 
tion of satisfaction, which very naturally 
under the clrcumstjLnces, one must admit — 
had looked fer, 4e simply remarked : “This 
is something curious I » We are rising very 
slpMy.” And, indeed,, this was the fact. 

ballast-ch^bers were nearly 
empty of water and we ought to have risen 
almost as swiftly tus a balloon in the air, 
the delicate ^nometrije needles, working in 
dtrecion itO ^eir movement of an 
■ .. re^lar but very. .gradual 


iqjprpach to! the surfiw^e; Siidy-fiv^ 
sixty yards, At the siafxie 

we observed that our vessel was not rising 
on a horizontal plane, but with a coAsiderv; 
able lift astern. Only one explaiiatiori^ " " 
occurred to us, and we were unanimous^/ 
of opinion that our submarine bore vdth it, 
some considerable part of the obstructiem > 
disentangled by the formidable shocks w^ 
had given to it ! ■ 

The minutes passed, all too slowly for our : 
liking, and the gentle ascent of the submarine ;/ 
steadily continued. At last, while a pretty > 
lively clatter was heard above us, a ray pf . 
sunlight pierced the lunette of our kiosk, and 
we were once more in open day ! I humbly 
confess, and 1 do not think anyone can /i 
blame me, that I could not restrain a great 
sigh of satisfaction — of relief. 

Our first care was to mount to the bridj^^ 
to discover the cause of our having risen 
slowly. We found we had not been mistaken*' f- 

Surmounting our bow was a great shape- 
less mass of woodwork covered with decaying * 
weeds, into an opening of which the«nose of : 
our vessel had driven. This opening strongly 
resembled a ship’s porthole, and even from 
the first cursory examination some traces of 
ornamentation among the shapeless timbers 
gave the impression that the mass of planks 
had formed part of some vessel of war, and 
that the op)ening had been one of her rear 
ports for firing stern chasers. 

“It would be interesting,” said the com- 
mandant, “if we could discover the name of 
the vessel to which these remains belong 1 ” 

“I will try, commandant,” said Destrait^ 
and my comrade, steadying himself by the 
stays of the bridge, slowly descended tb® 
sloping shell of our vessel, and at length 
gained the wreckage, which he at once 
attacked with a knife. 

“It is certainly some portion of a ship’s 
stern,” he called out, after several minutes’ ‘ 
work. “Here is a bit of the scroll work of > 
the poop, and part of a carved angel’s head i ■ 
blowing a shell. If this lump of mud wete;T i 
not — so— hard, I might discover — -Why, 
what is this— a letter? D? — B? — noj it 

is Rl” 

At the announcement of Destrait that he 
had deciphered a letter our curiosity ^c&me : 
extreme, and, when our chief heard hiitt 
nounce it to be the letter R, a movement of 
surprise escaped him, and I could not fafll te ' 
notice a slight tremor in his voice as ;he^;/ 
added; “Try to find out the other letters* J 
Destrait 1 ” confinuing, in a low voi^ ** if 
it be possible?” 
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Oestrait carried on his scraping for some 
time, and at length exclaimed, There is 
one I And now for another.” Presently he 
reported that the newly-found letters were 
E and D. 

R E D I ” said the commandant, his 
voice trembling with an emotion which I did 
not then comprehend ; the Redoutable^ 
gentlemen — I thought as much. The only 
French vessel lost to my knowledge in these 
waters whose name commenced with R was 
the Redoutable I ” Then, with increasing 
excitement, he continued, “ Go on. Destrait ! 
Another ! ” and presently Destrait reported, 
“ Here are O and U ! ” 

“There can now be no question,” said the 
chief, with emotion, his eyes shining with a 
strange light. “What an honour for us to 
have under our eyes such a relic ! The 
Redoutable of Trafalgar ! That sublime 
vessel, the very pearl of our maritime glory ! ” 
Then, leaning over the parapet, he cried, 
“All hands to the bridge,” and a few moments 
later, the whole crew being assembled round 
him, he removed 
his hat. 

“ Heads bare, 
gentlemen, if you 
please,” he con- 
tinued. “This 
mass of shapeless 
wreckage which you 
see is a portion of 
the stern of the 
Redoutable^ Captain 
Lucas, who, after 
the break up of the 
formation at Trafal- 
gar, did as much as 
all the rest of the 
fleet together to pre- 
serve the national 
honour. She it was 
who fired the first 
shot at the English 
Fleet. And when, 
crippled by shot, 
she sank to the 
bottom, two hun- 
^dred and thirty of 
her wounded de- 
scended with her to 
the abyss. My men, 
ihay the heroic spirit; 

; sacrifice which 
; animate^ the sailors 
1:he R^outa^le 
lurvive in you I” 

■■ a dis- 


appointment was in store for us, owing to a 
change in the weather. At the moment we 
regained the surface a fairly strong breeze 
from the east ruffled the water, and during the 
moving scene I have just described it had 
freshened sufficiently to raise a swell which 
gave our submarine a perceptible roll. How- 
ever much we desired to retain upon our prow 
all that remained of the glorious Redoutable^ 
the medley of baulks and planks comprising 
it, disturbed no doubt by the swaying of our 
vessel, slipped by degrees from our shell, in 
spite of all the efforts of our crew to bind them, 
and disappeared for ever. Thus, to our great 
regret, was lost that precious relic which we 
should indeed have been proud to display 
before the eyes of our comrades in France. 

What more shall I say ? ’ The important 
records of our interesting voyage are now 
ended. After passing the Straits of Gibraltar 
sixty feet below the surface, to avoid the crowd 
of vessels which incessantly pass between the 
Pillars of Hercules, as well as to escape the 
heavy seas which roll in from the Atlantic, 
we entered the 
Mediterranean, and 
from that moment 
our voyage became 
a yachting trip pure 
and simple. 

On reaching 
Oran we had to 
part from our sub- 
marine, it being 
necessary to carry 
out the orders form- 
ally issued by the 
Ministry of Marine, 
and not to navigate 
under our own pow- 
ers off the French 
coasts, in order to 
prevent irrespon- 
sible observation 
and comment. We 
had therefore re- 
gretfully to remove 
our belongings and 
go once more on 
board the escort. 

I must confess 
that it was not with- 
out real emotion that 
I quitted the sub- 
marine, on board of 
which I had passed 
days which will al- 
ways remain fredi 
in my memory. 
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to see the necessity 
of permitting Emily tp 
join it. 

Emily, who was 
some five years oldeis' 
than I, threw herself 


into the work of organ- 

By Amelia Hutchison Stirling, M.A. izing and canvassing 

with a zeal due partly 


P to the time of the Parlia- 
mentary election which took 
place in Oldport when I was 
sixteen, my sister Emily and I 
had seen almost no one. My 
father — a gentleman and a 
scholar, who had been forced by delicate 
health to retire from the Indian Civil Service 
after only a very few years’ service, and to 
bring up his two motherless little girls in 
surroundings much inferior to what he re- 
garded as his natural environment— had shut 
his door to almost everyone, and forbidden 
my sister and myself to make friends with 
our neighbours. VVe knew no one, went 
nowhere, saw nothing ; so that at sixteen my 
ignorance of the world in which I lived would 
have made most schoolgirls of my age stare. 

The election, however, did a great deal to 
break down the barriers with which we were 
surrounded. The*. Unionist candidate for 
Oldport at that ^^me was the son of a mem- 
ber of the large shipbuilding firm in which 
my father had accepted a post as foreign 
conesponding clerk w^n he came home 
from India, a broken-h^rted widower, with 
a nominal pension. When a women’s associa- 
tion was fornpfed in Oldport to support the 
Unionist can&date, my father, though reluc- 
tant tp do so, had nufficient worldly wisdom 


to the sudden expansion of her long-im- 
prisoned energies, but still more perhaps to the 
fact that John Barclay was deeply interested 
in the contest. John Barclay was the only one 
of my father’s fellow-clerks who had ever 
been permitted to cross the threshold of our 
house. He was a young man of more than 
average talent and ambition, who was con- 
fidently expected by all who knew him to 
make his way to a partnership in the firm, 
and had already made up his mind that 
Emily wiis to share it with him— which, 
indeed, she was quite willing to do. 

From the very beginning of the political 
campaign in the constituency John Barclay 
had displayed such unusual gifts in organiz- 
ing and canvassing that a week or two before 
the day fixed for the election he had been 
requested by his employers to abandon for 
the time his desk in the office, and devote all 
his energies to the fight. Never in my life 
had I seen anyone work as he worked during 
these exciting weeks. It seemed to me that 
he never rested. Occasionally he found 
time to rush in for a few minutes to spe 
Emily ; but even these minutes were dev<^^^ 
to the work that absorbed him, for they wefe 
spent chiefly in advising Emily as to how ' 
she might I*. 

As for Emily, she was scarcely 1^ willing 
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to receive than he to give advice. For her, 
as well as for him, the absorbing interest of 
the moment was the coming election. Morn- 
ing after morning she set forth with leaflets 
and note-book and pencil, to return looking 
thin and worn and exhausted, but with an 
eager light in her eyes which awoke in me a 
longing to take part in the exciting struggle 
going on outside the narrow limits of our 
home. 

This longing I felt with more than usual 
intensity one evening two or three days 
before the election, when John Barclay 
flashed in upon us for a few hurried minutes, 
exhaling such excitement from his whole 
person that even the stuffy air of our dull 
little sitting-room seemed to be thrown into 
vibrations as he entered. Now that the 
great day was so near at hand he w’as work- 
ing like ten men. His form, always muscular, 
had grown lean and spare as that of a grey- 
hound ; his eyes, deep sunk in their sockets, 
blazed with feverish light. 

He was in the wildest spirits. Things 
were going well — better than anyone had 
expected. 

“Of course, we have never hoped to get 
our man in,” he said. “ It's his first fight, 
and Seton-Spencer ” (the late M.P. for the 
constituency, who was seeking re-election) “ is 
an old campaigner. Besides, Oldport has 
always returned a Radical. But we’re going 
to take down Seton-Spencer’s majority by 
hundreds, and serve him right loo ! He’s a 
poor sort of chap, only a rather clever man 
about town, who would never have been 
’ where he is if it had not been for his connec- 
tion with Lord Windlestraw. Irately, too, he 
has not been giving .satisfaction to his lri.sh 
supporters, and he is very dependent on the 
Irish vote. They .say that he has not kept 
his promises about Home Rule ; that he 
is sitting on the fence ; that he neglects 
business, and is very seldom in the House.” 

All this 1 unconsciously retained in my 
memory, without quite understanding it. In 
fact, I must admit that, though I was as 
eager as anyone that our candidate should 
succeed, I was extremely hazy regarding the 
political questions on which the campaign 
was being fought. 

Emily listened eagerly to all John had to 
say, her eyes reflecting the light in his ; and 
by-and-by, when he told her, with a .softened 
Ipok and ' tone, of an interview he had had 
that head of the firm, she forgot 

altogether. 

“ thanlced me for what I am doing,” 
shyly, “ though I told him it was 


all good fun to me ; and — and— -he as good 
as said that, after all this was over, I shall 

have a step up ; and then, Emily ” He 

stopi^d abruptly with a break in his voice. 

“ Oh, John ! ” Emily sprang to her feet, 
letting the piece of sewing she held fall to 
the ground, and then 

I turned away my head. 

The following morning Emily was tied to 
her bed with a racking headache. When I 
carried her breakfast into her room I found 
her almost in tears at being forced to lie in 
bed when there was still so much to do and 
so short a time in which to do it. 

As I stood at the side of the bed looking 
down on her a bold idea sprang into my 
head, but it was some little time before I had 
courage to express it. 

“ Emily ” 1 began, and then stopped 

abruptly, while my heart beat wildly. 
“Emily, would — would you — might I not 
go instead of you for once ? ” I brought the 
daring question out with a desperate rush. 

“You! You look such a child, Daisy.” 
But there was a note of reflection in my 
sister’s voice that increased my courage. 

“If— -if — you were to put my hair up?” 
I suggested, timidly. 

“Bring the comb, brush, and hairpins 
quick,” she commanded, and 1 did not 
require a second bidding. 

“ There 1 ” she exclaimed, thrusting me 
away from her after a few minutes, during 
which her deft fingers had been busy with 
my girlish locks. “Now put on my hat — 
my Sunday one, with the feathers — and my 
cape.” 

“No,” she decided, with satisfaction, “no 
one would ever guess that you are only 
sixteen — especially from the back view. You 
must try to let them see your back first.” 

Then she proceeded rapidly to give me 
instructions. 

“ It is just nine o’clock,” she wound up, in 
a tone of eagerness. “ If you go at once to 
Mrs. Wallace’s, she will take you with her 
to call on some voters whom she is to see 
at the breakfast hour. You will see what she 
does, and then you will be able to do it 
yourself.” 

Mrs. Wallace, who was the wife of another 
clerk in the office, and quite unknown to us 
until the political campaign threw her and 
Emily together, readily consented to initiate 
me into the mysteries of canvassing. As we 
walked along together to the street of tall 
tenements which was to be fhe scene of her 
labours that day, she gave me a few hints for 
iny guidance. 



mW 1 WON THE SEAT. 



"VOU MUST TRY TO LET THEM SEE YOUR BACK FIRST." 


She had just concluded her instructions 
when we arrived, breathless, at a door up 
three long flights of stairs, which was opened 
by a respectable elderly woman. In answer 
to Mrs. Wallace’s inquiries she informed us 
that her husband was not in, and that she 
believed that he intended to vote for Seton- 
Spencer. 

Mrs. Wallace’s face grew solemn, not to 
say tragic. 

“ What ! ’’ she exclaimed, in a horrified 
tone. “He is going to vote for Seton- 
Spencer, and yet you tell me that you are 
members of the Established Church 1 Mrs. 
Brown, are you aware that, if the Radicals 
get into pov.^r, they intend to disestablish the 
Church?^” , ^ 

“ Eh, rhetit*! ” .exclaimed the good woman, 
who was, perhaps, even more impressed by 
the solemnity of her visitor’s tone and 
manner than by the, fact* stated. “Would 
they really do that? Disestayblish the 
Church that’s been frae the beginning o’ 
the warldjl” . " 

“Yes,” with a solemn emphasis ; “that is 
what ^ey ^11. do; unless we all do our best 


to keep them out of power. > 

Brown, will you help to save yotli 
Church?” 

It is needless to say that Mtw- 
Brown promised to do what she' 
could. 

Triumphant with the success of 
her eloquence, Mrs. Wallace sw^ept 
me olf to the next house on her 
list, where we had the good for- 
tune to find the elector himself , 
engaged on a breakfast of 
bacon and tea, between the mouth- 
fuls of which he carried on a 
political discussion with Mrs. 
Wallace. 

Finding that he did not belong 
to the Church, she this time em- 
ployed her second weapon — the 
Home Rule argument. Did Mr. 
Forbes (that was the voter’s name) 
realize that the result of giving 
Home Rule to Ireland would be 
war— Civil War? The men of 
Ulster (“who are as good Scotch- 
men as yourself, Mr. Forbes ”) 
would not submit to an Irish 
Government. They would rise . 
against it. 

“In fact, it just comes to this, 
Mr. Forbes.” Here the speaker , 
gathered herself up, so to speak, for ‘ 
her peroration, the impressiveness 
of which was perhaps slightly diminished by 
the fact that her hat had gone considerably 
to one side of her head, and her hair and 
eyes were rather wild. “ It just comes to 
this- will you have Peace or >Var ? ” 

After this visit Mrs. Wallace decided that 
I had now been sufficiently initiated into the 
mysteries of canvassing to be trusted to 
canvass on my own account ; and we there- 
fore parted company, I making my way 
with a wildly beating heart to a small iron- 
works, where there was an overseer w^hose 
vote Emily was particularly anxious to secure. 

On arriving at the works I was conducted 
to a small office-room, before the empty grate 
of which a man was standing. Not to give 
my courage time to evaporate, I plunged 
at once breathlessly into my business, without 
even looking at the person I was addressing. 

When I ceased speaking he did not at 
once reply ; and, glancing anxiously up at 
him, I saw that he was engaged in blowing 
his nose. For an instant a horrible suspicion 
crossed my mind ; but it was dispelled , at 
once when he removed the Jjjandkerchief-*-^ 
very fine and white one, I observed — from 



he said, in a politely 
tone, *^but are you the regular 
/qki|i#4«ser for this district ?’’ 

*‘ Oh, no," I answered, simply. ‘‘Ihave 


only come to-day instead of my elder sister, 
who is not well” 

*‘I see,” he observed, gravely; but I 
.:^ught, or fancied I caught, a glimpse of a 
in the corner of his eye that sent a 
hot flush over me. 

I felt like a detected criminal. In spite of 
Emily's hat and cape, I had been discovered 
for the impostor that I was. Why had I not 
remembered her advice and let him see my 
IliCk view first ? The reflection that, under 
ihd^circumstances, that had not been possible 
gave me but little comfort. 

It was at this moment that there entered 
the room a middle-aged man with the appear- 
ance of an artisan. 

** I am sorry to keep you waiting, sii,” he 
; addres^ng,;the gentleman with whom I 
had been cbivv^si^^ there's an important 

job on tf^ ne^s atfending to at once. Fll 
'be flfae^kjfew minutes if vou can wait" 


‘^Oh, all right,” was the careless reply. 
“I am in no very great hurry.” And 
then, turning to me as the other left the 
room, the speaker asked, “And you are 
canvassing for Farquhar ? Would you mind 
telling me why ? ” 

Here was my chance of showing 
that, in spite of my youthful appear- 
ance, I knew what I was about. With 
breathless eagerness I poured out all 
the arguments I had heard from Mrs. 
Wallace. Disestablishment, Home 
Rule, Ulstermen came pouring in an 
impetuous torrent from my lips. 

“ But your man has no chance of 
winning the seat,” remarked the per- 
son whom I was addressing, emerging 
from behind the * handkerchief 
with which he had again been 
. blowing his nose, when, flushed 
and breathless, I at last ceased 
speaking. “ Oldport has always 
returned a Radical — with an 
overwhelming majority, too. 
You are wasting your energies, 
Miss ” 

“ Erskine,” I put in, with a 
comforting sense of the dignity of my 
name, at least — “Margaret Ermyn- 
trude Delamere Erskine.” 

He uttered an exclamation of sur- 
prise. “ Was your mother a Miss 
Delamere ? ” he asked, eagerly. 

“ Yes,” I replied, not without some 
pride in my tone, for I knew that my 
mother had belonged to a good 
family, though they had broken off 
all connection with her on her 
marriage, which was regarded as a mesalliance. 

“Why,” he ejaculated, “you must be a 
cousin of m — Seton-Spencer’s ! Look here, 
I say, it isn^t right of you to be working 
against your own cousin ! You ought to be 
canvassing for Seton-Spencer — especially as 
he is certain to get in. Farquhar hasn’t a 
ghost of a chance.” 

“ We don’t expect to get Mr. Farquhar in,” I 
said, in what I considered a particularly “grown- 
up ” tone of voice ; “ but we mean to take 
down Seton-Spencer’s majority by hundreds.” 

“ Oh, I say, that’s too bad of you ! What 
has the poor man done to deserve it ? ” 

The question recalled to my memory all 
that John Barclay had said the night before 
regarding the late member for Oldport. 

“He has not been giving ^tisfaction to 
his constituents of late,” I repli^ with 
much gravity and aplon^. ^ a 

rather clever man about town, who Mts on 


revealing ah unusually serious counten- 
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the fence and is hardly ever in the house.” 
(I am afraid I spelled the last word in my 
own mind with a small ‘‘ h.”) “ His Irish 
supporters ” 

But instead of finishing the sentence I 
stopped abruptly, and sprang to my feet with 
burning cheeks. The person I was addressing 
had been seized with a sudden fit of cough- 
ing, but not soon enough entirely to cover 
what — to my supersensitive ear — sounded 
suspiciously like a laugh. 

“ You are not going yet ! ” he exclaimed, 
in a tone of some anxiety, as I began moving 
towards the door. “ What you were saying 
is ” — cough — “ extremely interesting and 
instructive.” 

‘‘ I did not come here to be laughed at,” I 
said, in what was meant to be a tone of freezing 
dignity, though in truth the tears were not 
very far from my eyes. 

“ Laughed at ! ” in a tone of horror. “ Miss 
Erskine, I assure you nothing was farther from 
my mind. I am troubled with a wretched 
cough that is most inconvenient at times.” 

Without speaking, I continued moving 
towards the door. He followed me, with an 
air of entreaty. 

“ But you came to ask for my vote, did 
you not ? ” he asked, eagerly. “ And 
I have not promised it yet. ’ 

I hesitated a moment or two. Dig- 
nity drew me to the door ; the thought 
of Emily made me linger. It would be 
so nice to be able to go home and tell 
her I had got the promise of the vote 
she was so anxious to secure ! 

My voter took advantage of my 
hesitation. 

“Look here,” he said, in the 
tone of a man making a plunge. 

“ ril be quite frank with you ; I 
shouldn't think for a moment of 
premising it to you if I did not 
know that it won't do you a bit of 
good. Seton-Spencer is so safe 
that he • can spare you my vote. 

You may have it if you like.” 

Still I said nothing; but I re- 
mained standing uncertainly just 
within the door,"^my back turned 
to the spekkeir.' 

. “You'll shake hands bn it, 
won't you? ” he said, persuasively ; 
and, with, a sudden .impulse, I 
turned and put my hand in the 
one extended towards me. 

During ^e^ day" or two that 
elapsed before the polling-day I 
found mysdf wondering often 


whether “ my voter,” as Emily and I e^ed 
him, would keep his promise ; and 
largely with the hope of satisfying 
this point that I begged to be allowed 
accompany my sister in the wagonette adbraili 
with red, white, and blue ribbons which wp 
put at her service on the great day for bringing 
up voters to the various polling-booths. 

"I'he excitement of that day was a revefe;i;.. 
tion and an intoxication to a young girl who • 
had lived such a life as mine. Everyone 
with whom Emily and I came in contact 
■ seemed to be infected with a sort of frenzy 
of activity ; John Barclay, whom we saw 
only for an instant or two in the street, most 
of all. 

He had been working all night, and 
was strung up to that point at which the 
tense spirit is unconscious of the flesh with 
its weakness and weariness. 

“ Don't lose a vote you can possibly 
secure,” he besought Emily, in a tone of 
feverish eagerness. “ Things are looking 
better than our wildest dreams. The Irish 
voters had a meeting last night and passed 
a resolution against Seton-Spencer. There's 
a chance now— just a chance, you under- 
stand” — here he lowered his voice to an 



you'll shake hands on it, won’t you?’ he said." 



' impressive whisper 
— we might 
get our man 
; It was not long 
0SX . this meeting 
with John Barclay 
that, as we set down 
a load of voters at 
one of the polUng- 
hiooths, 1 gave a vio- 
lent start and pulled 
Emily by the sleeve. 

“ Look ! ” I ex- 
claimed, in an 
excited whisper. 

“There — there he is I” 

“Who? Where? What 
dp you mean ? ” demanded 
my sister, in some surprise. 

‘*My voter — there. 

Doht you see him? He 
is corning towards us.'* 

As I spoke, a man whose 
air of distinction made him 
conspicuous among the 
crowd was " crossing the 
.,^vement from the door of 
• ^the polling - place towards 
handsome carriage and 
psdtt which was drawn up 
immediately behind our wagonette. He 
■ was almost close upon us before, happening 
to glance up, he caught sight of me, and a 
srpile — a somewhat comical smile — broke over 
his face. For a moment he seemed to 
hesitate ; then, stepping to the door of our 
vehicle, he looked up at me with a twinkle in 
his eyes, and said in a voice too low to be 
heard by anyone but myself ; — 

. ; . “ IVe kept my promise, little cousin." 

The next moment we were driving off, and 
; . I turned to my sister beaming with pride and 
i^^tification, which quickly changed to amaze- 
ment when I saw the expression in her face. 
Why, whaf s the matter ? ” I asked. 

Emiiy's eyes seemed to be starting out of 
her head, and her mouth was open as if she 
were gasping for breath. 

, - y “ It's impossible,” she panted ; “ quite 
, ^^ilnpbssible 1 Of course, he ^as a vote in 
w but it's quite impossible! 

“ What is impossible?” I asked, bewildered. 

“ Do you JtnPw who that man is that you 
^ your voter ' ? (Ji^anded, almost 

, half-past eleven our 

peaciii^lS'^iaw^ld was startle 1^ a violent 

In spite’pf' 'tey;;. 


M^Aim Wif &iiiQ3Mr. 



I’VE KEPT MY PROMISE, LITTtE COUSIN.** 


entreaties that I might be allowed to remain 
up until John Barclay came to report the 
result of the poll, as he had promised to do, 
I had been sent to bed by my father at my 
usual hour. I wa*s still wide awake, how- 
ever, when the bell rang, and, springing out 
of bed, I slipped into my dressing-gown and 
rushed downstairs, just in time to see John 
Barclay and Emily clinging to each other 
wildly like a pair of lunatics, while the tears 
ran down Emily's cheeks. 

“Why, what — what’s wrong ? '' I demanded, 
blankly. 

“Wrong!” And John Barclay tore him- 
self away from Emily, and faced me with a 
pair of eyes that glittered like electric lamps. 
“ Wrong 1 Why, the most splendid — the 
most astonishing — the most wonderful thing 
has happened that ever happened before 1 
He's /«-;-Farquhar's in — by one vote I Hip- 
hip-hip hurrah I ” And, regardless of the 
lateness of the hour, he raised his voice in A 
ringing cheer. 

“By one vote !*' I exclaimed, thoughtfully, 
when the echoes had died away. 

“By one vote!'' almost shriek^ Emily. 
“ Why, John, it ^ Us S^^-Spmcer's 
own vote ; and Daisy;-^ui' own little r 
has won the seat I 



A Military Court-Martial and How It Is Condmted. 

By Horace Wyndham. 


HE statement contained in the 
“ General Annual Report on 
the British Army for 1903/' to 
the effect that during the first 
nine months of that year as 
many as ten thousand seven 
hundred and forty-seven courts-martial were 
held in the English Army at home and abroad, 
^s one that would certainly seem calculated to 
come as a surprise to civilians. As, however, 
the information in question appears only in 
the pages of a ** Blue-book and is not (for 
obvious reasons) reproduced in the more 
widely-circulated placards treating of “The 
General Advantages of the Army,^' it is 
not likely to be generally known among 
non-military men. Recruiting sergeants, too, 
ever observe a pronounced reticence on the 
subject when being interviewed by would- 
be candidates for enrolment in the profession 
of arms. Accordingly, it is not a matter for 
much wonder that so little knowledge on the 
subject of military courts-martial is possessed 
by the majority of people. I'o remove, there- 
fore, a portion of this want of information is 
the object of the following article. 

Speaking generally, military court.s-martial 
are of three descriptions. These, according 
to the seriousness of the particular cases with 
which ^Vhey deal, are known respectively as 
Regimental, District, and General, and are 
practically analogous to the Petty Sessions, 
Quarter Sessions, and Assizes of civil 
procedure. In order of importance the third 
form occupies the chief place, as it is a 
tribunal which is empowered to inflict 
sentences of death or penal servitude. For 
this reason it is only called upon to adjudi- 
cate in cases of extreme gravity. It may be 
mentioned, however, that in 1903 (the last 
year for which returns are available) sixty- 
one of such trials were held on men of all 
arms. The president of a Court of this 
nature (which, by the way, is the only 
one before which a commissioned officer 
can be arraigned^ is almost invariably a 
colonel, arid is usually assisted by 
eight other officers (at least five of whom 
must not be under the rank of captain) as 
members. As a rule a staff officer also 
attends in the capacity of judge advocate. 

District courts-martial are composed of 
not fewer th|jLh three members, of whom the 
senior — a rnajor— acts as president. The 
highest sentense which this Court can order 
is one of two years* hard labour. In the 
Voi. xxviu.-^aa. 


third form of tribunal, the Regimental, there 
are three members, and its punitive powers 
are limited to a maximum award of forty-two 
days* imprisonment with hard labour. 

In 1903 the total number of courts- 
martial of all descriptions in the English 
Army was ten thousand seven hundred 
and forty -seven. As of these eight thou- 
sand seven hundred and twenty-nine were 
of the “District** form, it will at once 
be seen that it is by tribunals of this nature 
that the majority of courts-martial are held. 
Accordingly, for the purpose of giving the 
civilian reader some idea of the manner in 
which military law is administered on such 
occasions, it will be as w’ell to describe a 
trial of this nature. There is also so very 
little difference (so far as the mode of pro- 
cedure goes) between this and the other 
forms that it is not really at all necessary 
to dwell upon these in detail. Suffice it to 
remark that the main variation between the 
three forms is confined to the number of 
members composing them and the severity 
of sentence awarded. 

'Fhe different processes that take place 
before a soldier — or “other person subject 
to military law ** — finds himself in the 
unenviable position of being required to 
answer the peculiarly searching questions of 
the president of a court-martial are as follows. 
Let it be presumed in the first place that he 
has committed an offence against the legal 
code under which, as a soldier, he is serving. 
This action will not, it may be observed, 
present much difficulty, for (as Kipling has 
sung) “ Single men in barracks don*t grow 
into plaster saints,** and on the business side 
of the barrack-gate the temptations to err 
against the exacting requirements of military 
regulations here in force are exceptionally 
numerous. Especially is this the case with 
the newly-joined recruits, for upon them the 
iron hand of discipline (to which they are 
now introduced for the first time in theii 
lives) ever proves particularly irksome. 
Even with the best intentions in the world, it 
takes a man some time to master the great 
military maxim that “ instant and unquestion- 
ing obedience is the first duty of a soldier.** 
Consequently, it is not really to be wondered 
at that for breaches (often unintentional, 
by the way) of this law so many young 
soldiers are punished during tlDsir first few 
months in their new life. Indeed, with, 
reference to this, the statistics in the Blue- 
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books on military prisons reveal the fact that 
by far the greater proportion of offences 
among soldiers is committed by recruits with 
less than two years* service. 

Of the remarkable ease with which a man 
who has once embarked on the career of 
glory (so alluringly painted for him by the 
enlisting sergeant) finds himself liable to 
incur punishment, the lay reader can have 
but little idea. The fact is, there is (and 
must necessarily be) a different law for either 
class of the community. To take an instance 
or two in point. If 
a civilian watchman 
happens to go to sleep 
or to leave his post 
while on duty, a fine 
or dismissal is the 
utmost penalty he 
can fear on discovery. 

This, however, is by 
no means the case 
with the soldier, for 
" quitting or sleeping 
on post ” is, in the 
service, regarded as 
an extremely serious 
offence, and annually 
there are held about 
two hundred and 
twenty courts-martial 
on this account. Simi- 
larly with regard to 
charges of drunken- 
ness or disobedience 
to orders, both of 
which are offences that, w^here civilians are 
concerned, are wont to be treated with a 
leniency that is absolutely unknown to the 
military code. Indeed, by this such breaches 
of discipline are usually visited by the award 
of a very severe penalty. The “Manual of 
Military Law ** reveals most clearly how differ- 
ently offences are regarded in the Army from 
what they would be in civil life. Thus it is 
here laid down that when on active service a 
sentence of death may be passed on a soldier 
^o strikes a sentinel, while one of penal 
servitude may be incurred for “using words 
creating alarm or despondency.” By the 
civil code, it need hardly be pointed out, the 
second offence would be unrecognised alto- 
gether, while the first would merely resolve 
itself into ah action for assault. 

For th^ :salte of illustrating the procedure 
observed kt An Quinary court-martial case, 
we will say thAt a soldier has committed an 
act ^f disobedience. He has, let it be sup- 
|K>sepj te instructed by a corporal to sweep 


the floor of his barrack-room and has refused 
to do so. Without further altercation the 
N.C.O. whose authority has thus been set 
at defiance instantly orders the offender to 
be confined in the guard-room on a charge 
of “refusing to obey an order.” On the 
following morning, soon after breakfast-time, 
the accused is paraded before the officer com- 
manding his company to answer this indict- 
ment as best he may. If the officer making 
this preliminary investigation is (after hearing 
the evidence on either side) of opinion that 


the charge has been borne out, he refers 
the case to the higher authority of the 
colonel. Accordingly at “ office hour ” (as 
is known the time — ten a.m.— at which such 
business is daily transacted) the offender — 
together with a number of companions in 
misfortune— is brought up under charge of 
an escort at the regimental orderly-room. 

Here the sequence of events is as follows. 
At the word of command from the sergeant- 
major the prisoner takes off his cap, and, 
between a file of men armed with bayonets, 
is marched into the presence of the colonel. 
The different witnesses connected with the 
case follow and take up a position on the 
left. When the preliminaries are thus 
arranged the commanding officer signs to 
the adjutant, who is seated beside him, 
to read the charge. This, which is con- 
tained on the day’s “crime report,” is pro- 
bably to this effect : “ Number 2,147, Private 
John Jones, ‘A* Company, 2nd Battalion 
the Rutland Rangers, refusing to obey an 
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order. — Corporal Thompson, I-^nce-corporal 
Smith.” The testimony of the two N.C.O.*s 
is then given (but not on oath), and Private 
Jones is asked in turn what he may have 
to say in the matter. Should the weight of 
evidence be strongly against him, he will pro- 
bably content himself with admitting the 
charge and expressing due contrition on 
account thereof. The only other course 
open to him is to plead ** not guilty.” 

We will supjx)se the latter to have 
occurred in this particular instance. I'he 
colonel has now no choice but to order the 
accused to be tried by court-martial, as he 
himself is only empowered to deal with cases 


tunity to procure the attendance of such 
witnesses as he may desire. On the appointed 
day he is marched (under the escort of a 
sergeant and two privates) to the garrison 
court-martial room. Here he takes his place, 
outside the door, in company with such other 
military offenders as are to appear before the 
same tribunal, until the Court shall be declared 
open. The members thereof have probably 
assembled a few minutes before the appointed 
hour (usually ten a.m.), and taken their seats 
in order of seniority at one side of a table in 
the centre of the room. It is covered with 
green baize, upon which is placed a pile ot 
legal books, together with a supply of writing 
materials. 


\mw 


“ BF.FOKR THE C.O. AT * OFFICE HOUR. ’ ” 

when the guilt is admitted. To this end, 
therefore, an application for the assembling 
of a District court-martial is sent by him to 
the general officer commanding the station. 
Accompanying the request is a document 
containing a ‘‘ summary of evidence ” for the 
information of this officer. If, when he has 


A peculiar feature of milita/y courts- 
martial is contributed by the fact that 
everyone attending them — from presi- 
dent to prisoner (save in a few instances) 
— must be in 

A j full dress. The 

H result of the 

9 enforcement of 

this regulation 

These, in order 
to avoid any suspicion of partiality to the 
prisoners, are as far as possible selected from 
various regiments in the garri.son. 

As soon as the members have arrived and 


read it, he considers the case a fitting one to 
engage the attention of a “D.C.M, ” he 
grants the necessai;^ permission for its con- 
vening. Inr thiji meantime the accused is 
kept in confinement in ,^he regimental guard- 
room. 

As a rule, only an interval of two or three 
days will elapse betw^n- a man being ordered 
for trial and the assembling of the Court 
which is to of the case. Before it 

meets, he is Informed by the adjutant of the 
exact nature bf^ the. charge upon which he is 
to be arraigi)^d, and is also given an oppor- 


taken their seats the warrant for the con- 
vening of the Court is read by the president. 
The names of the other officers are then 
called over, and, on their being found correct 
and everything considered to be in due order, 
the prisoner is marched in under escort and 
halted, bare-headed, immediately opposite 
the president’s chair. He is then asked by 
him if he objects to the presence of any of 
the members of the Court. As such protests . 
can only be admitted when th^, are based 
upon the allegation that a member has a 
personal interest in or is prejudiced against 
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the case, objections are very rarely advanced. 
It is on record, however, that on one occasion 
a recruit not only stated that he objected to 
everyone present, but that he also objected 
to being tried at all. We will suppose, 
though, that on this occasion the accused is 
sufficiently accommodating to express his 
entire satisfaction with the arrangements 
made on his behalf. 

The first matter which is then attended to 
is the administering of the oath to the presi- 
dent and members of the Court, l^his is to 
the effect that each of these persons will 
“ well and truly try the prisoner (or prisoners) 
before the Court, according to the evidence, 
and that they will undertake both to 


the case. As the whole of such statements 
at courts-martial — together with any cross- 
examination to which they may be subjected 
by the prisoner — are taken down in writing, 
the proceedings are often rather prolonged. 
The document recording such testimony is 
then read out to the Court and signed by 
the person making it. When he has done 
this he withdraws, and the pro.secution inti- 
mates whether it is prepared to bring forward 
additional evidence or not. 

After this the testimony of the prisoner’s 
witnesses is given in the same manner and 
carefully recorded for future consideration. 
Should he elect to do so, the prisoner may 
give evidence on his own behalf, while he 



administer justice without partiality, fear, 
favour, or affection, and to refrain from 
divulging the sentence of the Court until it is 
duly confirmed.” Arraignment of the accused 
then follows. This consists in his being 
called upon by the president to answer to 
the charge or charges that he now reads 
to him. Should he plead guilty, his judges 
have merely to pronounce sentence, and the 
proceedings are then practically ended. 

As a general rule, however, the plea of 
“ not guilty ” is raised. It then becomes the 
duty of the officer conducting, the prosecution 
to prove, by sworn testimony, the substance 
of the charge that he is bringing before the 
Court’s consideration. To this end he calls 
in such fitnesses as he may desire. After 
each of t|l^ has individually sworn that 
“ tbe evid^ide which he shall give before 
the CtjHirt shall be the truth, the whole truth, 
but the truth, sp help him God,” 
l^Wi'W^red to state what he knows about 
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may also employ counsel to defend him. As 
a rule, however, he contents himself with 
handing in a written statement. I'his brings 
the first part of the proceedings to a termina- 
tion. What the Court is now concerned with 
is its finding,” As this has to be determined 
in private, everyone — except the president and 
members — withdraws. 

In -the meantime the guilt or innocence 
of the prisoner is debated upon by these 
officers. Ip order to arrive at a decision 
thereon, the opinion of each member, 
commencing with the junior in rank, is 
individually taken. By this provision the 
possibility of the senior ^officer unduly 
influencing the less experienced members 
is effectually guarded against. If, after 
consideration, it is decided that the case 
for the prosecution has been made good, it 
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then but remains for them to pass sentence, 
the members deliberating among themselves 
as to the nature and amount of punishment 
which the circumstances of the case justify 
their pronouncing. It will thus be seen that 
a court-martial is required to act in the dual 
capacity of judge and jury. 

As in determining the ** finding/* the 
opinion of the junior member is taken first 
when awarding sentence. Each suggestion 
as to the amount tliat is thus put forward is 
carefully discussed, and when a certain term 
shall have been finally approved by the 
whole of the Court it is recorded on the pro- 
ceedings by the president. All the papers 
connected with the trial are then sent to the 


by the adjutant. Breaking the seal of the M 
envelope containing the official pApers, he 
calls the battalion to “ attention *’ and delivers 
himself of a short speech, which, in this case, 
will run as follows : — 

‘‘Pay attention to the proceedings of a 
District court-martial held at Aldershot on 
the 2nd day of August, 19 — , for the trial 
of (here the prisoner removes his head-dress 
and takes two t^ces to his front) Number 
2,147, Private John Jones, ‘ A ’ Company, 2nd 
Battalion the Rutland Rangers. The prisoner 
is charged with ‘ refusing to obey a lawful 
command given him personally by his 
superior officer, in the execution of his office, 
in that he, at Barrosa Barracks, Aldershot, 



general officer commanding the district (or 
his deputy) for approval and confirmation. 
When this is granted a notification to the 
effect, together with the court-martial papers, 
is sent to the <|Gminanding officer of the 
prisoners tattiflipn. 

On Tcceipt thereof f)reparations are imme- 
diately made for carrying the sentence into 
execution. . As soon as possible a parade is 
held, at which the result of the trial is 
publicly communicated to the offender's regi- 
ment. In jprdej to tarry out this the troops 
are formed, into a square (the fourth side of 
which is occupied by the prisoner and his 
escort); while the proceedings are announced 


sentences the prisoner, Number 2,147, Private 
John Jones, ‘A* Company, 2nd Battalion 
the Rutland Rangers, to be imprisoned with 
hard labour for six calendar months. Con- 
firmed — Charles Carbine, Major-General, 
Commanding Infantry Brigade.** 

As soon as the sentence has been thus 
notified the accused is removed to the 
guard-room to await committal, later on in 
the day, to the military prison where^ his 
punishment is to be undergone. The 
papers connected with the case are forwarded 
to the office of the Judge Ad|ocate-General 
for safe custody, remaining there for a term 
of three years, and the episode is concluded 



A Splendid Rogue, 

By Max Pemberton. 


I. 

OMEONE in a jocular vein 
told me down at Malaga that 
the train to Granada ran once 
a day, and added that it was 
an “ express.” I knew a little 
about travellirjg upon Spanish 
railways, and my heart did not beat unduly. 
We were three hours getting to Bobadilla, 
and two hours in the station there. It 
certainly was an “express” if the language 
of its English passengers were taken into 
account. 

And yet we were not without importance. 
If we went at the dangerous speed of fifteen 
miles an hour down the hills and five miles 
an hour up them, at least we had a dozen 
.soldiers on board, and that was something. 
A gentleman in a gold-laced hat, of whom I 
asked questions at Bobadilla, informed me 
that the squad would protect the passengers, 
he did not say from whom. His information 
helped me to a considerable sense of self- 
importance. The English after all, then, 
were of some account in Spain. 

There were two of us upon the “ car,” and 
a Spanish general in a first-class smoking- 
carriage. He surely did not want protection. 
It must be the charming, black-eyed girl in 
the Paris gown, I said ; and I fell to wonder- 
ing what she did in that galley, and why she 
went to Granada when the sun still burned 
upon the hills of Alhama 1 

Had she friends in the ancient city ? Was 
she half a Spaniard? Why did she travel 
without escort? Americans do that, and 
the old world stands aghast. She was dark 
enough for a gipsy and stately enough for 
a Fifth Avenue girl. Then why did I not 
make friends with her? Set it down to the 
old-fashioned English reticence which does 
not thrust acquaintanceship upon casual 
strangers, and particularly does silent homage 
to women who travel alone. I admired her 
over the top of a Sp^ish newspaper, and 
took good care she should not catch me at 
it. ''After all), the Hours did not matter much 
, while she was ift the train. 

shunted, us' about at the wayside 
stail^^. of .Bobadilla, and many men in gilt 
ha|^.i|(^e'i)iit and; quarrelled, first with the 


guard and driver of the train, then amongst 
themselves. The Spanish general, from the 
carriage ahead of us, expressed, firstly, 
aspirations for the eternal punishment of the 
.staff ; and, secondly, a desire in particular to 
.sabre the station-master. When the train at 
length started, it was merely having a joke 
with us. We pulled up in a hundred yards 
to attach a horse-box, the horse within it 
apparently being the property of the angry 
soldier. This proceeding occupied us no 
more than thirty minutes, and with a last 
joyful blast from the guard’s tin trumpet we 
steamed from the station and were lost 
finally to the joys of Bobadilla. 

Now, I have told you that 1 travelled alone 
with a very charming companion in a kind 
of .saloon car upon this famous express. We 
had not spoken a single word to each other 
during the long journey from Malaga to 
Bobadilla ; but no sooner did we quit the 
latter station and approach the desolate 
country which lies between that dismal place 
and the famous old city of Granada, than she 
put her book down and began to talk to me 
both about herself and the country through 
which we were pa.ssing. 

“ Could you tell me what time we are to 
arrive at Granada ? ” she asked. 

I answered her that it was quite im- 
possible. 

“The trains in Spain,” I said, “do not 
arrive at any time; they get there by 
accident. If we were in England, the journey 
would take us an hour — we shall very likely 
be three.” 

She smiled at the pessimism of it, and 
indeed a very pretty smile it was. 

“ Do you really think it matters ? ” she 
asked. “Are we Americans and English 
any better off for being in such a hurry? 
If we were at Granada now, we should be 
trying to kilTtime before dinner. Isn’t it 
just as nice to be here, looking at this pretty 
country? ” 

I would gladly have assured her. thfft that 
particular carriage was, for the time being, a 
terrestrial paradise; but this seeming a little 
premature, I admitted the beauty <of the 
country. ^ 

“It certainly is wofth seeing,-’^! said ; “I 
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do not suppose in all Spain there is a finer 
spot than the Alhama Hills. You might 
stay there for a month and find nothing 
more exciting than a mule. If you were a 
geologist you would go into ecstasies over it ; 
but I do not suppose that you are anything so 
terrible,” I added, with a dreadful fear that 
she might contradict me. 

Her answer was reassuring. 

“ No,” she said, “ I am nothing so terrible 
as that. To be candid, I think Spain a 
horrid place.” 

“ Then you do not travel in it for 
pleasure ? ” 

• “ From any other reason but that. I am 
going to Granada to see my sister-in-la>v, who 
is not able to come and see me.” 

“ And you are not afraid to travel alone ? ” 

She laughed, as though the idea amused 
her. 

“ We Americans always travel alone,” she 
said, still laughing ; “ they do not think it 
necessary in my country to send soldiers 
with us.” 

“ I had forgotten the soldiers. Heaven 
grant that they do not sabre us on the way.” 

‘‘ Seriously, is it necessary to have them ?” 

“ I am told that it is quite necessary. The 
Alhama Hills are as dangerous as anything in 


“I should just adore him,” she said, with 
decision. 

A sudden stop at a wayside station diverted 
the course of this very serious argument. We 
bought water of an elderly lady who had 
seen many suns; and further regaled ourselves 
with the cakes of the country, which might be 
accounted sudden death at twopence a time. 

Once the ice was broken, if such a term 
could be used upon such a sunny day, I 
found my little American friend as charm- 
ing a travelling companion as Europe had 
yet shown me. She, too, had been a 
traveller in many countries, and could speak 
intimately of many great people, and always 
with the delicate irony of observation in- 
separable from a keen intellect. I gathered 
that she was an American by birth, and 
that her brother was the head of that 
very firm of engineers whose business now 
carried me to the city of Granada. 
The most perplexing thing, however, was that 
her face seemed quite familiar to me. I 
could swear that 1 had seen her before, not 
once but many times, and this in spite of the 
fact that I knew her to be a stranger. Nothing 
in her conversation helped me to the solution 
of this enigma ; and presently the wild 
country, which we had entered again, recalled 


Europe. You surely do not want to dance 
with a brigand?” 


'^6^ ,SVRSLX:^t>0 NOT WANT TO DANCE WITH A BRIGAND?” 


f‘I should go mad about it Would he 
wear pistols fhd a sombrero hat ? ” 

** Undoubtedly ; and having assassinated 
the men of party he would thumb you a 
uhnamekWe instrument” 


her attention and arrested my own pursuit of 

her identity. 

“ It’s just like 

P \ 

HA BRIGAND?” train is stop- 

ping on purpose. 

Admit that I am an excellent prophet” 

It certainly was a most surprising thing 
that the train should have jiniswered so 
politely to my amiable anticipation. No ^ 
sooner were the words out of my mouth than 
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I became aware that we were slowing down 
unmistakably ; and a minute had not passed 
before the carriage came to a stand in as 
desolate a place as my travels have shown 
me. 

One glance from the window of the car 
told me in an instant what had happened. 
The couplings of our magnificent train had 
broken on the hillside, and the engine-driver, 
supremely unconscious of his loss, went 
careering on without a single thought of us. 
More than this, the steam brake evidently 
had been fitted but to three or four of the 
leading coaches, and we ourselves should 
have run backwards down the incline but for 
the wits of the guard, who applied a hand- 
brake vigorously before he descended from 
his van to inform us of the whole extent of 
our misfortune. 

I have little of the Spanish tongue, and 
much of this immortal rigmarole was lost to 
me for ever. So far as 1 could understand 
the fellow, we were fifteen miles from the 
nearest station and at least twenty from any 
civilized place. The hope which springs 
eternal in the breast of man now rested upon 
the very frail foundation of the driver’s 
probable return. If he missed us, well and 
good; if he did not miss us, not well, and 
bad. We might spend the night upon that 
bleak hillside, or sleep in the car until the up 
express conveniently ran into us — all of 
which I faithfully conveyed to my troubled 
companion, 

•‘Do you mean to say,” she exclaimed, 
with just a suspicion of alarm in her tone, 
“that we may have to spend the night 
here ? ” 

“ It is undoubtedly possible,” I answered. 

“ Here, in this car ? ” she reiterated. 

“ If you are fond of railway accidents, yes ; 
otherwise there is the hillside.” 

Her amused despair was delightful to see. 
Certainly it was a ridiculous situation. 
There we were, two coaches, a van, and a 
horse-box, on a single line of rails with great 
bleak stone hills all about us, stunted trees the 
only vegetation, and for our companions a 
Spanish guard and the escort of half-drunken 
Spanish troopers. These men made right 
merry from the very beginning of it. Clam- 
bering out of the carriage on to the track, 
they celebrated their release by loud cries of 
sa;tisfaction and those gyfifinastic exercises in 
which men ihidulge who have sat long in a 
cramped attiiufd®i Their oflficer evidently 
had gbne on in one ?of the lucky carriages. 
1’hey were alone ^d unrestrained, and I was 
far froi»|/lii^'ii|jg t^^^^ lotoks of them. 



The position was certainly an awkward 
one. Had we been quite sure the detached 
carriages were safe, it would have been the 
easiest thing in the world to prepare to pass 
the night in them ; but of this no one could 
be certain. On an English road such a 
mishap would have been impossible, but in 
Spain it is the impossible one expects ; and I 
began to see that if the driver did not miss 
us at once, and another train were allowed 
upon the section, then the danger would be 
considerable. So much I told my companion, 
and found her in entire agreement with me. 

“It will certainly have to be the hillside,” 
I said. 

“At least let us take the cushions,” she 
replied. 

“Robinson Crusoe was less fortunate,” I 
suggested ; “ there was only one of him.” 

“But he had biscuits and rum,” she 
said. 

Her annoyance had passed by this time 
and she seemed to enjoy the fun of it. An 
American woman is slow to believe that 
she is in any danger when men are near 
her ; and wild as this place was, desolate 
and remote from civilization, I think the 
presence of the escort and of a friend 
reassured her. 

I myself, however, was far from being re- 
assured. A more unlikely dozen of men I 
had never set eyes upon, and when they 
began to break open the door of the luggage- 
van, in spite of the remonstrances of the fat 
guard, and to drag the baggage out upon the 
line, I quite anticipated that trouble might 
be in store for us. 

Now, my lady perceived none of these 
thinjgs at the beginning, and for my part 
I was not sorry that the men had found a 
diversion. It occurred to me that if by any 
chance drink were found in the van, then there 
would be something more in the air than 
ribald jests and coarse horse-play. At the 
same time it was not prudent to get far away 
from the train, to which the engine and the 
missing coaches might return at any time. 
The middle course lay out upon the hillside, 
perhaps a hundred yards from the scene 
of the mishap, and one that led us to 
a stunted chestnut tree which offered a 
shabby patch of broken shade and a 
suspicion of withered grass to serve for 
a couch. Here my companion sat with 
all the ease, and good humour of her 
countrywomen, while from the 4istant line 
there came up to us the raucous shouts 
and heavy jests of the braves wKp were to 
protect us from the brigands. 
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“ How light-hearted they are/' she said, as 
we sat down. 

I admitted it. 

“ They are also light-fingered,” I added. 
She looked at the van, and I think she 
understood what was happening there. 


“ Do you mean to .say that they are 
pillaging the luggage?” she a.sked, 

“ It is more than probable,” I said, 

“ The brigands ! I have three gowns from 
Paris in my trunk.” 

^^You will have three less to-morrow. I 
can foresee hone.st joy in humble homes 
when Inez or ("atalina tries on the dernier cri 
from Paquin's.”^ 

“You are detestable, Mr. ” 

“Mr. Waljaqfe, Xrmenger, of Armenger 
and Holt, .(pngfneers,, of Newcastle-upon- 
Tyne. 'Age, thirty-twor Born of poor but 
honest parents. Recreation, getting a living 
and riding in' Spanish traifc 
I'he flippancy pI^E?ased her as much as the 
news. ,, ^ 

“ Mr. Wallace Armenger ! Are you really, 
now ? ” she exclaimed. “ Then you are going 
to see my Brother, Hi^rry Elsinar, in 
Granada r:*V 

Vol. XXVlii.— ;.yp. 


“ I was going to try and cheat him out of 
a contract for the new power-house in that 
.same city.” 

“We .shall see something of each other, I 
hope.” 

“May I .say that I tru.st it will be very 
much ? ” 

She looked at 
me out of the 
depth of her 
eloquent black 
eyes, and I 
seemed to read 
something more 
than a coquette’s 
glance there- 
in. An Ameri- 
can girl, she was 
like and yet un- 
like her pretty 
countrywomen. 
Her dark hair, 
])arted upon a 
very white fore- 
head, came about 
her tiny ears 
in pleasing 
bands of silky 
b r (.) w n . Her 
teeth were ex- 
quisite, her 
mouth shapely if 
not above criti- 
cism, her lips full 
and crimson; but 
her figure w^as 
matchless, and 
she had the 
most perfect neck 1 have ever seen upon a 
woman. 

That which still perplexed me greatly was 
the conviction that I had seen her before — 
not once, but many times. Her name gave 
me no clue, and yet I was sure that I could 
not be mistaken. 

“You may say it, Mr. Armenger,” she 
exclaimed, when the black eyes had quite 
finished with me ; “I am a woman and 
alone, and the .soldiers are stealing my 
dres.se.s. Now, do you think you are 
a very brave man to sit here and permit 
it?” 

“ I may not be a brave man ; btit if 
these fellows tap any more brandy bottles 
they will certainly be lively comp>anions. 
It's a pity the stuff is on board. I saw it 
at Malaga — directed to one of l^he hotels. 
They are evidently connoisseurs.” ,, . 

A shadow of alarm crossed h^r hand.somo 
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face ; I think that she understood my own 
uneasiness and shared it. 

It seems incredible that they have not 
missed us by this time/’ she said — referring 
to the driver and those in the lucky coaches. 

“Nothing but the obvious is incredible in 
Spain,” I replied. 

“ And are not these men afraid of 
punishment ? ” 

“ They are fortifying themselves against 
the day of reckoning. 1 am sorry, however, 
that it is brandy. Wine would have made 
them merely polite. This may make them 
dangerous.” 

“ Then you do not think we are wise to 
stay here ? ” 

“ My dear lady, are we not in the wilder- 
ness? Where should we go to? As well 
talk of a refuge in the Sahara. No, we must 
take the chances — the train against the 
brandy. I think it will be the train.” 

She said nothing, but her quick glance of 
alarm made me turn my eyes again toward 
the railway, and I perceived instantly that her 
uneasiness was not without reason. The 
soldiers, having broken open the cases, were 
now rambling toward us, some with bottles 
in their hands, some already half intoxicated ; 
others in that maudlin state of good humour 
which can as quickly become anger. Had 
it been possible at this moment to have 
found any sane method of flight, I should 
not have hesitated a moment ; but 1 have 
already said that the scene was a desolate 
hillside with vast stone mountains above us 
and a ravine below, and only this barren 
ridge for an open road. Moreover, flight 
would have meant the abandonment of the 
train and the final acceptance of an im- 
possible position. Better, T thought, to face 
the known worst than the unknown in the 
heart of the desolate gorges. And .so I 
waited for the gallant army, and when its 
leader approached I offered him my best 
congratulations in execrable Spanish. He 
answered me with a ribald oath, and thrusting 
a . bottle upon me he bade me drink. 

It was clear, I say, that they meant mis- 
chief and as clear that this was but the 
beginning of it Two or three sulky-looking 
troopers gathered about the leader, and when 
I had made a pretence of drinking from their 
bottll, one of them , thriust it upon my com- 
panion and ; laughed loudly at her look of 
di%ust and She would have been 

wiser, no doubt, to fall in with it; but 
Aniepead gitls' have a spirit of their own and 
other people’s bottles ; 
anJ/ftd /sdpn^ had this fellow thrust his 


dirty hands into her face than she gave him 
as sound a box upon the ears as ever was 
heard in an ancient infant school. 

II. 

Our colours were nailed to the mast now, 
and there was no mistake about it. Scarcely 
was this foolish thing done when I seemed to 
have half the company on top of me and to 
be striking right and left at the ugly faces 
whurh glared into my own. AVhat ha})penfcd 
to Miss I'^lsinar in that fierce minute of the 
affray it was (|uite impossible for me to see. 
'Fhe troo{)ers did not stop to threaten us or 
to indulge in menacing jireliniinaries ; but all 
together, as it seemed lo me, they hurled 
themselves upon us, and tliere I was, ham- 
mering at ugly jowls, knocking the wind out 
of substantial bodies, and telling myself all 
the while that a bayonet thrust would certainly 
be the end of it. 'Hiat it did not do so must 
he set down to the most cheerlul accident I 
have yet experienced, for it chanced that a 
young soldier, drawing his. bayonet to thrust 
at me over the shoulder of his corporal, cut 
that worthy upon the check and instantly 
turned the mad attack upon himself. More 
than thi.s, the guard of the train, frightened 
out of his wits at the melk., came running up 
and implored the men for Heaven’s sake to 
have done with it or they would all be shot 
to morrow'. Such wisdom at least brought a 
momentary truce. 1 could hear the .savage 
brutes consulting together and evidently 
telling each other that it would not be wise 
to go too far ; but this was merely momen- 
tary, and when their courage came back and 
one of the youngsters made a coarse jest 
about Miss Elsinar and myself, a great shout 
of laughter went up, and the whole of 
them ran helter-skelter toward the train 
which they had just deserted. What they 
intended to do ; what new scheme of 
devilry moved them, 1 w'as (|uite unable to 
imagine. It was well enough for the 
moment that they had gone, and I turned to 
my companion and told her so. 

“ It will have to be the wilderness after 
all,” 1 .said. “ \Ve must not risk it a second 
time.” 

“ We are safer w'here we are,” she said, 
quietly. “ I do not think they will return.” 

I did not reply. Her flushed cheeks and 
quivering lips told me how much the affray 
had excited her. Perhaps she meant to say 
that by flight we should have brought the 
ruffians upon us again ; but the event denied 
her wisdom, and I had yet to answer her 
when a low cry of surprise expressed her 
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own astonishment, and an answer l)e(‘anie 
unnecessary. 

“d'hey are opening the horse-box,’' she 
said. 

T would have laughed it off as a new' freak 
of their drunken humour. 

“ Perhaps they are hungry,” I suggested. 

“'Fhey are certainly quite mad,” she 
replied. 

“And this is not w'hat one w'ould call a 
hunting country.” 

“ 1 envy you your sati^ froid, Mr. 
Armenger.” 

“Another name for cowardice sometimes, 
Miss Elsinav.” 

“Do you mean to say that you are 
afraid ? ” 

“ Hardly that — I am much interested and 
quite perplexed.” 

“ There seems to be a bridle on the horse 
but no saddle.^’ 

‘‘ The CQSpoml ^parently has the saddle ; 
he is now p^ttii% on.” 

“And tmy are doming over here again; 
now, what do you make of that, Mr. 
Armenger?'^ "" V, 

“ I make littlei unless Someone is going for 
a ride.” 

It was yer^ Vue; I eould make nothing of 
the madmen or their actions. There they 
were, caperingiibQUt the general’s horse and 
leading him up to us joyfiilly, as though he 


must be the scajicgoat for their indiscretions. 
What, then, did they intend to do? Their 
leader an.sw^erecl that (jiiestion without any 
loss of time whatever. 

“ Sehor,” he cried, with a bow which 
brought his forehead almost to his knees, 
“the company of these honourable gentlemen 
is not welcome to the sehorita. Here is a 
horse. Pray be good enough lo mount upon 
it. Our general would wish it, sehor. He 
has a big heart. We shall not permit you to 
refuse us, sehor ; we shall insist — — 

It was done in an instant, before a man 
could lift a hand to defend hirn.self or utter a 
word by way of protest. Idirowdng them- 
selves upon me, all together, the troopers had 
a rope about my arms and had lifted me to 
the horse’s back while I was still asking 
my.self what answ^er could be made to this 
impudence or how it might be avoided. Nor 
was this more than the beginning of it, for with 
like .swiftne.ss they caught up my companion ; 
and, lashing the ropes (taken from the 
packages in the van) they bound us literally 
in each other’s arms ui)on tlie horse’s back ; 
and then, instantly, with wild shouts and dis- 
charges from their muskets, they sent ^ the 
beast careering along the dangerous ridge 
at all the speed he could command. 

I am a good horseman, as 4qfsemen go 
nowadays, and five years in Australia had ' 
taught me much where a goqd seat in the 
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BEAST CAKERKtNG ALONG THE UANGKKOUS KIDGK. 


than the spoken word which checked the 
gallop and brought him back to a canter, 
sufficiently dangerous as it was upon that 
unnameable road. Going more steadily now, 
he began to show his mettle and to pick his 
way with all the cleverness 
of a trained troop horse. 

r Once, indeed, he stumbled 
heavily, but, throwing my- 
self back and my captive 
with me, 1 eased the weight 
' ' ^ from his shoulders and he 

/ / scrainl)led up again. And 

^ the way became easier as 

/ ^ bleak stone 

behind us; there 
\ ^ <^ven meadows and 

woods, stunted trees, 
m- but trees nevertheless, 

which seemed to speak of 
habitations, 
("ould we but come upon 
^ ^ house the end would be 

at hand, I thought. It 
was a foolish hope, as you 

1' had not spoken so far 
fellow-captive during 
K wF'J amazing venture, but, 

' when the road became 

a little easier and the 
good horse was content 
to amble along it, I began 
Kous KiDGK." to think of the embar- 

rassment she must have 


saddle i.s concerned. 'J'his ride would have 
had no terrors for me but for the brave girl 
I held in my arms, and the need and desire 
for her safety ; but my thoughts were chiefly 
for her, and, making a supreme effort to save 
her, 1 got my hands at the dangling reins 
and found that I could touch them with my 
fingers. It had been part of the rogues’ 
plan to put my feet in the stirrups, the more 
securely to bind us on the horse ; and to this 
I owed it that I kept an upright seat and 
could at the worst make some attempt to 
^uide the brute down the steep hillside. The 
danger lay in the boulder-strewn path, in the 
great rough rocks that lay all around us, and 
the terrible ravine upon our right hand. A 
false step and we werp down and the horse 
upon us. perhaps to be dragged by him in 
mad flight .toward that vast pit whose pro- 
found (te{)th4The eye could not so much as 
ipeasure. Already the shouts had sent the 
brute .ca|:eering wildly upon his way, and, 
^ Spanish enough to cry halt to him, 
it#^'Sn 04 her t^^ upon his mouth 


suffered and to endeavour to release her from 
it. My own hands were a little free of the 
ropes now, and by draw’ing them up through 
a loose knot 1 could work my fingers into 
my waistcoat pocket and feel my knife there, 
though to get it out needed an acrobatic 
effort which nearly threw me from the saddle. 
Between us we opened the blade of it, and 
perhaps to our astonishment, so easy it was, 
I managed to sever the main rope which 
knotted my arms about her and to free us 
somewhat from the meshes of that em- 
barrassing net. Now quickly 1 had the 
horse" under cx)ntrol, and leaping from the 
saddle 1 lifted Miss Elsinar to the ground 
and tried to set her at her ease. She told 
me that she was not hurt, but her eyes 
met mine shyly, and I began to understand 
that the ridiculous side of that adventure was 
not lost upon her. . 

“I should not be surprised,” said I, “if 
thi.s is a Spanish fashion. They are execrable 
horsemen — out of a bulbring.” 

“ And this is not ^ bull-ring,” she said, 
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qu ckly ; “ we seem to be a hundred miles 
from anywhere/' 

“ And that is just nowhere at all. Shall I 
suggest that we ride again — without the 
assistance of ropes this time?” 

She blushed scarlti. 

“ I am fond of walking,” she replied. 

“ But not at sundown in a SjHinish wilder- 
ness. We must really try to find an inn.” 

“ 1 hope those wretches will be punished,” 
she said. 


suavity which was indescribable, Sehor 
Xamete declared himself. 

“ Not until you have sung to me, Mile. 
Dolores,” he exclaimed. 

I looked at her in blank amazement. 
“Miss Elsinar” had been unknown to me ; 
but “ Mile. Dolores ” — was she not the 
singer about whom half Europe raved ? 
Why, 1 had heard her at Covent Garden in 
the sjjring, and, of course, her face was 
familiar to me. 


“ 1 doubt it. Don’t you see that they will “ You will sing to me twice, mademoiselle,” 
declare we went off with the horse to get said the old man, still suavely, but with 
as.sistance? That was their game - to get rid something in his voice which almost might 
of awkward witnesses to a debauch.” have been a menace. 1 ncNcr saw anyone 

‘'Do you think there is likely to be a look more surprised than Miss Elsinar, but so 
house near ? ” curiously ma.sterful was his 


“ The hor.se will tell us 
when we are on his back.” 

I sprang to the .saddle 
and held out my hand. It 
was the prettiest thing in 
the world to .see her blush 
when she climbed u]) 
before me and I had my 
arms about her. 'rhe 
road, moreover, became 
kinder to us ; for we had 
not ridden a mile when 
we perceived an old white 
house upon the hillside ; 
and within half an hour 
we had passed its ancient 
gate and were sitting with 
its master to an excellent i 

dinner in a room which ( 

might have been the 
baronial hall of a Norman 
castle. m 

It was a lucky chanc'c, we 
said. So prematurely 
pleased we were. 

A finer house, a more 
genial host one might not 
have found in .Spain. 1 
remember well the noble 



invitation that she sang to 
him twice, as he desired. 

“ 1 heard you in Ma- 
drid,” he said, blandly ; 
“never did I imagine that 
you would honour me by 
becoming my guest.” 

1 laughed outright. 

“ W'e must catch an 
early train to - morrow, 
sehor,” 1 said. 

He regarded me with 
the face of a cunning lion. 

“ Are you a relation of 
* mademoiselle's?” he asked. 

I confessed that I was 
not. 

“ Then she will catch 
what train she pleases,” he 
replied. 

It was really a study in 
expressions to see the 
look u])on Miss Elsinar’s 
face when he said this. 

“ Indeed,” she said, “ 1 
am leaving by the first train 
jio.ssible, Sehor Xamete.” 

He shook his shaggy 
head pleasantly. 

“It is fifteen mile.s to 


figure, the flowing brown seror xamete." the station of Forgas,” he 

beard, th^j |aeity blue said ; “ 1 will procure 

eyes of S^ehof Xamete, as he introduced horses, mademoiselle, and drive you there 


himself to us in . the' courtyard behind his 
gates. 

‘‘This house k at yj6ur disposal,” he said, 
in the Spanish fashiom It certainly was, 
since we wer^ five its prisoners. , 

For myself, I had no suspicion whatever 
of this benevoleiit old man until dinner was 
done aijfd Miss Elsinar, confessing her fatigue, 
said thkt /she would retire, Then, with a 


myself.” 

She shrugged her pretty shoinders and 
said “Good-night” to me with a pitiful 
expression of wonder in her amazed black 
eyes. In truth, one (‘.ould quarrel no longer 
with the old man, and 'vhen 1 entered a 
splendid bedroom and lookefl out upon a 
magnificent panorama of mountain and valle/ 
and a moonlit sceiie, 1 thought that one 
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might laugh at such eccentricity. For she, 
be it seen, was Mile. Dolores, whom kings 
had honoured, and he was her lucky host. 

1 rose betimes in the morning and found 
the old gentleman in the courtyard. When 
I asked him of the horses and the train to 
Forga.s, he turned upon me the most cunning 
look I have ever seen in all my experience 
with men. 

“ My servants are seeking them,^’ he said ; 
and then, quickly, a few days in this mouii' 
tain air would do you good, sehor.” 

“ Mademoiselle must leave this morning,'’ 
I said, peremptorily ; “if you cannot find 
horses, we will ride as we came.” 

“ Pardon me,” he said, “ 1 have restored 
the horse to its owner — that is to say, it is 
returned to the railway.” 

“ Then, if your horses do not come, we 
shall walk.” 

“As you please, senor, but pray breakfast 
first.” 

T could make no answer to this. It would 
have been absurd to confess the very real 
doubts which had come to me ; nor did 1 
say anything of them to Miss l^dsinar. The 
breakfast, certainly, was beyond criticism — 
we had been served with chocolate in our 
bedrooms at seven o'clock, and at eleven we 
had fish and fruit and meat, with that most 
excellent red sherry which alone makes 
Spain worth visiting. When the meal was 
over we asked again if the horses had come. 

“ My servants are not yet returned,” the 
old man declared, with a delicious pretence of 
distress. “ While we wait, perhaps mademoi- 
.selle will sing to us — in the. garden if she 
pleases. I will have the piano carried there.” 

“ I will not sing a note*” Miss Elsinar said, 
with fire in her dark eyes, and I applauded 
her resolution. 

“ We shall walk, since horses are so scarce 
in this country,” I said. 

Senor Xamete merely bowed. 

“ When my steward returns he will open 
the gate to you,” he said, blandly, and with 
that he stalked from the room. 

1 looked at my companion, to learn that 
sheliad ceased to be amazed. 

“ The man is certainly a madman,” 1 said. 

“ I knew it v^hen he asked me to sing last 
night,” she replied. 

“ We must get away somehow — Til see the 
servants.” 

“ My deaf are there any servants to 
be seen?” 

,,^|twas^dnl^ We went out into 

of t?he house and did not dis- 
human being. The gardens, 


situated upon the edge of a perpendicular 
clifi*, w^ere absolutely deserted. As for the 
tale of the horses, the old scoundrel might as 
well have told us that he had sent for the 
moon. I did not believe a word of it And 
I could see that Miss Elsinar was beginning 
to be really alarmed. 

“ He is a madman,” she repeated ; “ be can 
be nothing else.” 

“With a certain method in his madness.” 

“ I will not sing a note,” she ran on. 

“I certainly do not advise you to do so.” 

In truth, I knew not what to say. 'the 
country about this desolate house was the 
bleakest imaginable. We stood upon the 
cliff-side with but one narrow; path from 
the main gate to the high road ; unless 
that gate were oj)ened or a man cared to risk 
his neck down the j)recipice, escape must be 
but an idle w’ord. Nor could we imagine 
any stratagem by which flight might l)c 
arrived at, and we sat there frankly helpless 
until the sun began to set behind the hills. 

“1 w'ill not sing a note,” Miss Elsinar said, 
and she repeated it when we returned to the 
house and the benevolent old gentleman met 
us upon its threshold. 

“ Mademoiselle,” he said, suavely, “ w^e 
shall dine when you have sung,” and 1 think 
that at this we laughed together. 

“ Do you mean to say that you keep us 
here as prisoners?” she asked, stamping her 
little foot in amused anger. 

“ Mademoiselle, your safety is precious to 
me,” was the answer. “No one can cross 
these mountains on foot who does not know 
the road. 1 forbid you to do so until my 
servants bring the horses.” 

“Oh, amiable hypocrite,” she retorted, in 
real anger now ; “ I will have you punished 
for this.” 

“ Indeed, no, mademoiselle ; they will 
punish me for taking care of you.” 

I put in my word for the first time. 

“Your account will be a heavy one,” I said. 

“ My dear sir,” he answered, you shall 
be angry mih me after dinner.” 

It was too ironical. We were both as 
hungry as any hoy and girl let loose in the 
mountains for the first time ; and it was plain 
that dinner depended upon mademoiselle’s 
complaisance. None the less I was glad 
that she would not sing, though I could have 
eaten the very table-cloth. This battle must 
be one of the will. I did not ^ believe that 
the old rogue would go to extremities ; but I 
was quite wrong, as one is often wrong in 
measuring the folly of an eccentricity which 
borders upon madness. 
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Let it be said in a word that fdur-and twenty 
hours passed and we had eaten nothing but 
a little loaf of bread served to us at midday. 
The jest, then, had passed, and the real 
menace of a madman’s humour lay before us. 
’ Jih the garden that afternoon mademoiselle 
, and I discussed a dozen ways out of the 
JbLOMse, but found none. The supreme 
^mystery was the disappearance of the ser- 
vatifs. Not a soul appeared about that 
desolate place, not a sign of any human thing 
was there. And yet I believed that there 
were men in numbers hidden away and ready 
to the old man’s hand if violence were 
attempted-^ attempt as it must be, 

and little to, tny liking when I remembered 
the man’s age. For thfe rest, our minds were 
little better than a blank. 

' What in Heaven’s »hame shall we do ? ” 
Miss Elsinar asked me ; and I, seeing that her 
courage was b|:eaking,50uld give her no better 
answer than^ commonplace. 

“We must try patience if obstinacy fails.” 

“Then/yoia want mt? to sing to him 
to-night?”/', 


“ It depends upon your 
mood. I am all right ; 
he won’t starve me out.” 

“ Oh, for just one little 
cutlet,” she cried, with a 
brave laugh— and I knew 
she would sing for htr 
dinner. Alas, poor 
humanity ! 

We ate ravenously at 
dinner - time, and Sehor 
Xamete was delighted. 

“ I promise the horses, 
on my honour, in a week’s 
time,” he said. 

Mi.ss Elsinar said no- 
thing, and I began to 
understand plainly what 
another wc?ek would mean 
to this high - strung girl, 
who had faced it all with 
such courage. 

Now, this amazing 
state of things lasted 
two days more, but upon 
the fifth night of it I 
could not sleep, and 
the early morning found 
me looking out of my 
window' over the bleak 
valley to the road by 
which we had come upon 
the .scene of our misfor- 
tunes. If all that had 
happened had been a melancholy jest until 
this moment, the serious nature of it could 
no longer be hidden ; and I told myself 
that, whatever befell, 1 would have it 
out with that venerable humbug, our host, 
before the day was done. This was strongly 
in my mind to the exclusion of all else when, 
chancing to look over the ravine again, I 
suddenly observed someone moving upon the 
opposite side of the valley, and follow'ing 
the figure with my eyes I made it out to be 
that of a soldier who had just got up from the 
ground and was about to speak to a comrade 
who still lay upon the scrubby grass. 

In an instant it occurred to me that these 
tw'o men had come on from the railway, 
perhaps having boldly deserted the train or 
more possibly come after the general’s horse. 
Could I but signal to them, I thought, at 
least they would visit the house ; and it was 
a reflection indeed upon our venerable host 
that I could imagine their company to be 
infinitely preferable to his owtrf: The diffi- 
culty was how to signal to them, A sheet ^ 
held out to the morning bree;^ appeared to 
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be utterly wasted upon them. The gaudy 
counterpane of my bed, displayed effectively, 
failed to move them a jot. Both were stand- 
ing up by now, and appeared about to go as 
they had come, at which I halloaed with all 
my lungs and still failed to stop them. A 
second attempt was attended by no better 
results, but before I could shout to them a 
third time what should happen but that the 
door of my room was opened violently, and 
there stood the venerable one himself, with 
the ugliest look, upon his face 1 had yet 
found there. 

‘‘Sehor,^’ he said, coming up to my side, “I 
was not aware that you also were a singer.” 


very bowels of the earth, you might have said. 
I did not trouble^to ask, for I perceived that 
they were bringing out a carriage and putting 
the horses to as though their very lives 
depended on it. Fright had cured the old 
man of his humour ; I knew that he was now 
as anxious to get rid of us as formerly he 
had been to keep us. 

IV. 

It was a long drive to the railway, and we 
had eaten nothing that morning. When 
Miss Elsinar complained that she was 
hungry 1 reminded her of her gift. 

‘‘ Sing to me and we shall eat,” I said. 

‘'Oh,” she said, “but freedom is sweet 
e^'en when one is 



hungry.” 

“ It depends upon 
whom one shares 
captivity with 
said 1. 

“Would it be 
necessary to ride ? ” 
she asked, with a 
pretty blush. 

“ It would be in- 
dispensable,” I 
answered. 

And then 1 think 
that she knew ; 
and perhaps, for 
even that 1 dared 
to hope, did not 
regret. 

I learned in Eng- 
land a month later 
that of the sol- 
diers who pillaged 
the derelict train 
but one was caught 
by the Civil Guards 
and punished, as 
Spaniards punish, 
heavily for his 


“ I sing to my friends, who are going away 
with my message, sehor.” 

The half truth was an inspiration. Look- 
ing out of the window he perceived the 

had not heard ine. I saw his expression 
change suddenly — he turned and left the 
room without a word, a^d a minute had not 
passed when that ^oll^ house, .so silent, 
apparently to become a 

very haven- of &ise ^d activity. 

l|?henoe did they oome, these servants, 
^rowd^^ into the courtyard and 
due tp%nother ? From the 


debauch. For all that is known to the 
contrary, the others have joined the roving 
bands of ruffians who haunt the Alhama 
Hills. As to the generaFs horse, the vener- 
able one told us the truth when he said that 
he had restored him upon the day following 
our adventure. Undoubtedly he would have 
risked much had he not done so. 

We often sipeak of this splendid old rogue. 
It is not, I think) without a ""sense of his 
humour, certainly nOt without gratitude. For 
Mile, Dolores and her English friend are still 
of jh© opinion that they owe him much. 
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CHAPTER VIII. — A VOYAGE TO AMERICA. 



HE ship which was to convey 
me to the scene of other 
hopes, other sensations, and 
other successes was. named 
V Am'eriqtte. It was like the 
unlucky boat of the fairy 
story — the boat that was haunted by a 
gnome. All kinds of misfortunes, accidents,' 
and storms had been its lot. It had been 
beached for months, with its keel out of 
\vater. Its stern ^ 
had been staved 
in by an Iceland 
boat, and it had 
foundered on tlie 
shoals of New- 
foundland, T be- 
lieve, and been 
set afloat again. 

At another time 
fire had broken 
out on board 
while in the 
Havre roadstead, 
b u t n o g r e a t 
damage was 
done. 'I'he poor 
s h i p h a d m e t 
with a celebrated 
adventure which 
had made it ridi- 
culous. In 1876 
or T877 a new 
pumping system 
had been adop- 
t e d , and, al- 
though this 
system had been 
in use in Eng- 
land for a long 
time, it was pre- 
viously unknown 
aboard French 
ships. The cap: 
tain, very wdsiely, 
decided that^hit^ 
crew should practise' a,t these pumps, so that 
in case of danger the ipen would be ready 
to manipulate theqt easily,. 

While practice was gofeg on, one of the 
men came to inform the captain that the hold 
of the ship filling with water and naone 
could discovef th6.. cause. 

“Go on pumping ! ” shouted the captain. 
“ Look alive ] Pump away ! ” 

The pumps were worked with frantic 



energy, with the result that the hold became 
entirely full and the captain, after seeing the 
passengers safely off in the boats, was obliged 
to abandon the ship. An English whaler 
met the ship two days after and tried the 
pumps, which worked admirably, but in the 
contrary way to that indicated by the French 
captain. He had been driving his pumps 
backward and filling the hold instead of 
emptying it ! 'Fhis slight error cost the 

C o m p a g n i e 
1'ransatlantique 
forty eight thou- 
sand pt)unds sal- 
vage money, and 
when they wan- 
ted to start the 
ship again and 
passengers re- 
fused to go by it 
they offered my 
impresario, Mr. 
Abbey, excellent 
terms. He ac- 
cepted them, and 
very wisely, in 
spit^, of all fore- 
bodings. The 
boat had pfiid 
her tribute to for- 
tune and knew 
no more dis- 
asters. 

I had hitherto 
travelled very 
little, and I was 
wild with delight. 
On the isth of 
October, 1880, at 
six o’clock in the 
morning, I en- 
tered my cabin. 
It was a large one 
and was hung 
with light red 
repp embroi- 
dered with my initials. What a profusion of the 
letters S. B. ! Then there was a large brass 
bedstead, brightly polished, and flowers 
everywhere. Adjoining mine w^as a very 
comfortable cabin for my petit darned and 
leading out of that was one for my maid and 
her husband. All the other ^)ersons I 
employed were at the farther end of the 
ship. 

The clearing of the deck for the departure 
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upset everyone and everything. The rum- 
bling of the engine, the boatswain’s call, 
the bell, the tears and laughter, the creak- 
ing of the ropes, the shrill shouting of 
orders, the terror of those who were only just 
in time to catch the boat, the “ Look out ! ” 
of the men who were pitching the packages 
from the cjuay into the hold, the sound of the 
laughing waves breaking over the side of the 
boat —all this mingled together made the 


one of the benches, but the unfortunate lady 
was flung forward. Springing to my feet 
with a bound I was just in time to seize 
the skirt of her dress, and with the help 
of my maid and a sailor we managed to 
prevent the poor woman from falling head 
first down the stairs. Very much hurt though 
she was, and a trifle confused, she thanked 
me in such a gentle, dreamy voice that my 
heart began to beat with emotion. 



most frightful uproar, tiring the brain so that 
its own sensations were bewildered, I was 
one of those who up to the last moment 
enjoyed the good-byes, the hand-shakings, the 
plans for return, the farewell kisses — and 
when it was all over flung themselves sobbing 
on their beds. 

^ For the next three days I was in utter 
despair. Then I began to grow calm again ; 
my will power triumphed over my grief. On 
the fourth day I dressed at seven o’clock and 
went on deck to enjoy some fresh air. It 
was icy co\d, and as T walked up and down I 
met a Igdy dressed in black, with a sad, 
designed face:^ The sea looked gloomy and 
colourless, and ^there were no waves. 
S^jJdenly a wild billow dashed so violently 
agate^t the ship that we were both thrown 
dOMfeWi “ i immediatetjy clutched the leg of 


“ You might have been killed, madame,” I 
said, “ down that horrible staircase.” 

“Yes,” .she answered, with a sigh of regret ; 
“but it was not God’s will. Are you not 
Mme. Hessler?” she continued, looking 
earnestly at me. 

“No, madame,” I answered; “my name 
is Sarah Bernhardt.” 

She stepped back and drawing herself up, 
her face very pale and her brows knitted, she 
said in a mourriful voice, a voice that was 
scarcely audible, “ I am the widow of 
President Lincoln.” 

I, too, stepped back and a thrill of 
anguish ran through me, for I had just 
done this unhappy woman the only service 
that I ought not to have done her — 1 had 
saved her from death. Her husband had 
been assassinated by an actor. Booth, and it 
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was an actress who had now prevented her was so extraordinary between the virgin white- 
from joining her beloved husband. ness of this boat and the infernal uproar 

I went back again to my cabin and stayed which it made that it seemed to me as if I 
there two days, for I had not the courage to had before me an angel in a fit of hysterics, 
meet the woman for whom I felt such In the evening of that strange day the 
sympathy and to whom I should never dare doctor came to tell me of the birth of a 

to speak again. child among the emigrants, in whom I was 

On the 22 nd we were surprised by a violent deeply interested, 
snow-storm. I was called up hurriedly by T went at once to the mother and did all 
Captain Jonclas. I threw on a long ermine I could for the poor little creature who had 
cloak and went on deck. It was perfectly just come into the world. Oh, the dismal 
stupefying, yet at the same time fairy-like, moans in that dismal night in the midst of 
as the heavy flakes met each other in their all that misery ! Oh, that first strident cry of 
mad waltzing. The sky was suddenly the child affirming its will to live in the 
veiled from us by their white avalanche, com- midst of all these sufferings, of all these 
pletely hiding the horizon. I was facing the sea, hardshijis, and of all these hopes ! Mingled 
and, as C:aptain Jonclas pointed out to me, together in this medley were men, women, 
we could not see a hundred yards in front of children, rags and preserves, oranges and 
us. I then turned round and saw that the basins, heads of hair and bald pates, half- 
ivhip was as white as a sea-gull — the ro{)es, open lips of young girls and tightly- closed 
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the cordage, nettings, the port-holes, the mouths of shrewish women, white caps and 
shrouds, whalers, the deck, the .sails, the red handkerchiets ; hands stretched out m 

ladders, the funnels, the air-holes — everything hope and fists clenched against adversity, 1 

was white. * The sea w^s black and the sky saw revolvers half concealed under the rags 

black. The boat alone was white, floating and knives in the men’s belts. A sudden roll 

in this immensity. There was a contest of the boat showed us the contents of a 

between thg' high funnel, scarcely able to parcel that had fallen from the hands of a 

pour forth its smOke through the wind rush- rascally-looking fellow, and a i^atchet and 

ing wildly intd its great mouth, and the pro- something like a tomahawk fell to the 

longed shrieks of the stren, The contrast ground. One of the sailors immediately 
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seized the two weapons to take them to the 
purser. I shall never forget the glare of 
the man’s eyes. He had evidently made 
a mental note of the features of the sailor, 
and 1 breathed a fervent prayer that the two 
might never meet in a solitary place. 

When the young mother had fallen asleep 
I wanted to go back to my cabin. I’be doctor 
helped me, but the sea was so rough that we 
could scarcely walk among all the packages 
and the emigrants. Some of them, who 
were crouching on the floor, watched us 
silently as we tottered and stumbled along 
like drunkards. 1 w^as annoyed at being 
watched by those malevolent, nu)cking eyes. 

‘‘ I say, doctor,” one of the men called out, 
“ the sea-water goes to the head like wine. 
You and your lady look as though you were 
coming back from a spree ! ” 


seemed to echo in the distance like the 
laughter behind the scenes on the stage. I 
drew nearer to the doctor, and he saw that I 
\\fas uneasy. 

“Nonsense,” he said, laughing; “we 
should defend ourselves.” 

“ But how many cou/d be saved,” 1 asked, 
“ in case we were really in danger ? ” 

“Two hundred — two hundred and fifty at 
the most, with all the boats out.” 

“But the purser told me that there were 
seven hundred and sixty emigrants,” I in- 
sisted, “and there are only a hundred and 
twenty of us passengers. How many do 
you reckon for officers, the crew, and the 
servants ? ” 

“ A hundred and seventy,”’ the doctor 
answered. 

“Then there are a Ihousand and fifty on 



“ Hl£ CON’TINUED, IN A DEFIANT TONE, ‘TI 

An old woman clung to me as we passed. 
“Oh, madame,” she said, “shall we be ship- 
wrecked with the boat rolling like this ? Oh, 
Heaven ! Oh, Heaven 1 ” 

Ji tall fellow with red hair and beard came 
forward and gently laid the poor old woman 
down again. “You can sleep in peace, 
mother,” he said ; “ if we are shipwrecked 
I swear there will be more saved down 
here than up in the - saloons.” He then 
came closer to me and continued, in a 
defiant tone;, *‘ The rich folks will go into the 
sea, the emigrants ipto the boats!” As he 
uttered these words I heard a sly, stifled 
front of me, behind, at 
the even from under my feet. It 


K RICH FOLKS WILL GO INTO 'IHK SEA ! ' 

board and you can only save two hundred 
and fifty?” 

“ Yes.” 

“ Well, then, I can understand the hatred 
of these emigrants, whom you take on board 
like cattle and treat like negroes. They are 
absolutely certain that in case of danger they 
would be sacrificed 1 ” 

“But we should save them when their 
turn came.” 

I glanced with horror at the man who 
was talking fo me. He looked honest and 
straightforward, and he evidently meant what 
he said. And so all these poor creatures, who 
had been disappointed in life and badly 
trea:ted by society, would have no right to 
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life until after we were saved — we» the more 
favoured ones ! Oh, now I understood the 
rascally-looking fellow, with his hatchet and 
tomahaw'k ! How thoroughly I approved at 
that moment of the revolvers and the knives 
hidden in the belts ! Yes, he was quite right, 
the tall, red-haired fellow. We want the first 
})laces, always the first places — and so we 
should have the first places. Into the water 
with us ! 

“ Well, are you satisfied ? ” asked the 
captain, who was just coming out of his 
cabin, Has it gone off all right ? ” 

“Yes, captain,” I answered, “but I am 
horrified.” 

Jonclas stepped back in surprise. 

“ Good heavens, what has horrified you ? ” 
he asked. 

“ Hie way in which you treat your 
[lassengers - ” 

He tried to put in a word, but I continued, 
“ ^Vhy, you expose us in case of a ship- 
wreck ” 

“ Wc never have a shijiwreck.” 

“In case of a lire, then.” 

“ ^^'e never have a fire.” 

“In case we founder.” 

“ 1 give in,” he said, laughing. “ But to 
what do we expose you, madame ? ” 

“ To the very worst of deaths — to a blow 
on the head with an axe, to a dagger-thrust in 
our back, or simiily to Vie flung into the 
water.” 

He attemiited to speak, but again I 
continued : ^ - 

“ There are seven hundred and sixty 
emigrants below, and there are scarcely three 
hundred of us, counting the first-class 
passengers and the crew. You have boats 
which might save two hundred persons, but 
even that is doubtful.” 

“Well?” 

“ Well, what about the emigrants ? ” 

“ We should save them before the crew,” 

“ But after us ? ” 

“ Yes ; after you.” 

“ And you fancy that they would let you 
doit?” 

“ We hav« g^s^with which to keep them 
in order.” ' v . 

“ Guns ! Guns for wbmen and children ? ” 
“No; the women and children would 
take their tCirn 

“ But that is idiotic ! ” I exclaimed ; “ it is 
perfectly absurd! Why save women, and 
children if yi)u are going to make widows 
and orphans qf them ? And do you believe 
that all those young men ^ould resign them- 
selves to their fate because of your guns ? 


There are more of them than of you, and 
they are armed. Life owes them their 
revenge, and they have the same right that 
we have to defend themselves in extremity. 
They have the courage of those who have 
nothing to lose in the struggle and every- 
thing to gain. In my opinion it is iniquitous 
and infamous that you should expo.se us to 
certain death and them to an enforced and 
perfectly justified crime.” 

The captain tried to speak, but again I 
persisted. 

“VV’^ithout going so far as a shipwreck, 
only fancy if we were to be tossed about for 
months on a raging sea. This has happened 
before, and might happen again. You can- 
not possibly have food enough on board for 
a thousand people for two or three month.s.” 

“No, certainly not,” put in the purser, 
drily. He was a very amiable man, but very 
touchy. 

“ Well, then, what should you do ? ” I 
asked. 

“ What would you do ? ” a.sked the captain, 
highly amused at the annoyed expression on 
the purser’s face. 

“Oh,” I answered, “I should have one 
ship for emigrants and another for first-class 
passengers ; I think that would be only just.” 

“Yes, but it would be ruinous.” 

“ No ; the one for wealthy people would 
be a steamer like this and the one for 
emigrants a sailing vessel.” 

“ But that, too, w'ould be unjust, madame, 
for the steamer w^ould go faster than the 
sailing boat.” 

“ I’hat would not matter at all,” 1 argued ; 
“wealthy people arc always in a hurry and 
the poor never are. And then, considering 
what is awaiting them in the land to w^hich 
they are going ” 

“It is the Promi.sed Land.” 

“ Oh, poor things, jKX)r things, with their 
Promised Land ! — Dakota or Colorado. In 
the daytime they have the sun which makes 
their brains boil, scorches the ground, dries 
up the springs, and brings forth endless 
numbers of mosquitoes toasting their bodies 
and try their patience. The Promised Land ! 
At night they have the terrible cold to make 
their eyes smart, to stiffen their joints, and 
ruin their lungs. The Promised Land ! It 
is just death in some out-of-the-\yorld place, 
after fruitless appeals to the justice of their 
fellow-countrymen. God will have mercy on 
them, however, for it is piteous to ^think that 
all these poor creatures are delivered over, 
with their feet bound by suffering and their 
hands bound by hope, to the ^lave-drivers 
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who trade in white slaves. And when I think 
that the money is in the purser’s cash-box 
which the slave-driver has paid for the trans- 
port of all these poor creatures! — money 
that has been earned by rough hands or 
trembling fingers; the poor man’s money, 
scraped together, copper by copper, tear by 
tear -when I think of all this it makes me 
wish that we could be shipwrecked and that 
we first-class travellers could be all drowned 
and that the steerage passengers could all be 
saved.” 

With these words I hurried away to my 
cabin to have a good cry, for I w^as seized 
with a great love for humanity and intense 
grief that 1 could do nothing — absolutely 
nothing ! 

The following morning I rose tardily, as 
I had not fallen asleep until very late. My 
cabin was full of visitors, and they were all 
holding small parcels, half concealed. 1 
rubbed my sleepy eyes, and could not quite 
undersland the meaning of their invasion. 


from humble admirers. The baby of the 
previous evening — I was afterwards his 
godmother — was brought to me in a basket 
with oranges, apples, and tangerines all 
round him. He had a golden star on his 
forehead, a star cut out of some gold paper 
in which chocolate had been wrapped. My 
maid Fdlicie, and Claude, her husband, who 
were most devoted to me, had prepared some 
very ingenious little surprises. Presently 
there was a knock at my door, and on 
calling out, “ Come in,” I saw to my surprise 
three sailors carrying two superb bouciiiets, 
which they presented to me in the name 
of the whole crew. I was wild with 
admiration, and wanted to know how they had 
managed to keep the flowers in such good 
condition. 'J'he bouquets were enormous, 
but w^hen I took one of them in my hands 1 
let it fall to the ground in an uncontrol- 
lable fit of laughter. The flowers were all 
cut out of vegetables, but so perfectly done 
that at a little distance the illusion was com- 



“ TIIK KI.OWKUS WERE AU. CUT :>UT OF VEGETABLES." 


“My dear Sarah,” said Mme. Gu^rard, 
coming to me and ,, kissing me, “don’t 
imagine that this day, your birthday, could 
be forgotten by those who love you.” 

“ Oh,” I exclaimed, “ is it the 23rd ? ” 

“ Yes, and here is the first of the remem- 
brances from the absent ones.” 

My jey^s filled with tears. There were 
presents from friends, pieces of work 


plete. Magnificent roses were cut out of 
carrots, camellias out of turnips, small radishes 
had been transformed into sprays of rosebuds 
stuck upon green leeks, and all these relieved 
by carrot-leaves artistically arranged to imitate 
the grassy plants used for elegant bouquets. 
I'he stalks were tied together with a bow 
of tricoloured ribbon. One of the sailors 
made a very touching little speech on behalf 
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of his comrades, who wished to thank me 
for a trifling service I had rendered them. 

I shook hands cordially and thanked them 
heartily, and this was the signal for a little 
concert that had been organized in the 
cabin of my petit danie.^' There had 
been a private rehearsal wMth two violins 
and a flute, so that for the next hour I w^as 
lulled by most delightful music, which trans- 
})orted me to my own dear ones, to my hall 
which seemed so distant to me at that 
moment, and for the first time since my 
departure I regretted having set out. This 
little which Avas almost a domestic one, 
together with the music, had evoked the tender 
and restful side of my life, and the tears that 
all this called forth fell without grief, bitterness, 
or r(‘gret. 1 wept simply because 1 w^as deeply 
moved, and 1 was tired, nervous, and w’eary, 
and had a longing for rest and peace. 

Finally, the boat stopped on the 2 7lh of 
October at half-past six in the morning. 1 was 
asleej), worn out by three days and nights of 
wild storms. My maid had some dilhculty 
in rousing me. I could not believe that we 
had arrived, and I wainted to go on sleeping 
until the last minute. 1 had to give in to 
the evidence, how’ever, as the boat had 
stojiped, and I heard a sound of dull thuds 
echoing in the distance. I put my head 
out of my port-hole and saw some men 
endeavouring to make a passage for us 
through the river. The Hudson w'as frozen 
hard, and the heavy^ boat could only advance 
W'ith the aid of pickaxes cutting away the 
blocks of ice. This sudden arrival delighted 
me, and in a moment everything seemed to 
be transformed. 1 forgot all my discomforts 
and the weariness of the tw-elve days^ cross- 
ing. The sun was rising, pale but rose- 
tinted, dissipating the mists and .shining 
over the ice, which, thanks to the efforts 
of our pioneers, was splintered into a 
thousand luminous pieces. I had entered 
the New World in the midst of a dis- 
play of ice fire w^;rks. This was something 
quite new and original, and it .seemed to 
me that it mu.st be a good omen. I am 
so superstitious fliat if I had arrived when 
there was no "^sunshine I should have been 
wretched and anxioi^ls until after my first 
performance. It is a perfect torture to be 
superstitious to this degree, and unfortunately 
for me I am leu times more so now than I 
was in those days, for,. besides the superstitions 
of my owni" country, I have, thanks to my 
travels, added to my stock all the super- 
stitions^ of other countries, I know them all 
now, and .fri any critical* moment of my life 


they all rise up in armed legions for or against 
me. I cannot walk a single step or make 
any movement or gesture, sit dowm, go out, 
look at the sky or the ground, without finding 
some reason for hope or for despair, until at 
last, exasperated by the trammels put upon 
my actions by my thought, I defy all my 
superstitions and just act as I desire. 

Delighted then with what .seemed to me to 
be a good omen, I began to dress gleefully. 
Mr. Jarrett knocked at my door. 

“ Do, please, be ready as soon as possible, 
madamc,” he said, “for there are several 
boats with the French colours flying that 
have come out to meet you.” 

I glanced in the direction of my port-hole 
and saw a small steamer, black with people, 
and tlien two other small boats no less laden 
than the first one. The sun lighted up all the 
French flags and my heart began to beat 
more (piickly. 1 had been without any new.s 
for twelve days, as, in spite of all the efforts 
of our good captain, U Amerique had taken 
twelve clays for the journey. A man had 
just come on deck, and 1 rushed towards 
him with outstretched hands, unable to utter 
a single word. He gave me a packet of tele- 
grams. I did not see anyone present and I 
heard no sound. I w^anted to know some- 
thing. And among all the telegrams I 
was searching first for one, just one name. 
At last 1 had it, the telegram 1 had waited 
for, feared, and hoped to receive. Here it 
was at last. I closed my e)'es for a second, 
and during that time 1 .saw all that was dear 
to me, and felt the infinite sweetness of it 
all. When 1 opened my eyes again 1 was 
slightly embarrassed, for I was surrounded by 
a crowd of unknown people, all of them 
silent and indulgent, but evidently very 
curious. Wishing to go away, I took Mr. 
Jarrett^s arm and went to the saloon. As 
soon as 1 entered, the first notes of the 
“Marseillaise” rang out, and our Comsul 
spoke a few words of welcome and handed 
me some flowers. A group representing the 
French colony presented me with a friendly 
address. Then M. Mercier, editor of the 
Omrrier des E kits- Unis ^ made a speech as 
witty as it was kindly. It was a thoroughly 
French speech. Then came the terrible 
moment of introductions. Oh, what a tiring 
time that was ! My mind was kept at a 
tension to catch the names. Mr. Pembers- 
s-tin — Madame Hart-sund-er. With great 
difficulty I grasped the first syllable, and the, 
second finished in a confusioif of muffled 
vowels and hissing consonants. By the time 
the twentieth name was pronounced I had 
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given up listening ; I simply kept on with “ Quick ! ” — Air ! ’’ — “ A doctor ! ” — 
half-closed eyes, and held out mechanically “ Poor thing ! How pale she is ! ” — “ Take 
the arm at the end of which was the hand her hat off.” — “ Loosen her corset.” — ** She 
that had to shake and be shaken. I replied doesn’t wear one.” — “Unfasten her dress ! ” 

all the time — “ Comhien je sim charm^Cy I was terrified, but F^licie was called up 

madame I Ohy cerlainemeftt / Ohy oui ! Ohy in haste, and my petit dame ” would not 

non ! Ah ! Oh ! Oh / ” I was getting allow me to be touched, 

dazed, idiotic — worn out with standing. I I'he doctor came back with a bottle of 
had only one idea, and that was to get my ether. Felicie seized the bottle, 

rings off the fingers that were swelling with “ Oh, no, doctor, not ether ! Even when 

the repeated grips. My eyes wore growing madame is ciuitc well the odour of ether will 

larger and larger with terror, as they gazed at make her faint.” 

the door through which the crowd continued This was quite true, and 1 thouglit it w^as 
to stream towards me. 'I'here were still the time to come to my senses again. The 

names of all these people to hear and all these rej)orters were coming forward and there 

hands to shake. My muscles must still go were more than twenty of them, but Jarrett, 

on working more than fifty times ! I could who was very much affected, asked them to 

feel the beads of perspiration standing out go to the Albemarle Hotel, where. 1 was to 

under my hair, and I began to get terribly stay. I saw each of the reporters take 

nervous. My teeth chattered, and I com- Jarrett aside, and when I asked him what 

menced stammering, “ Oh^ madamCy oh ! Je what was the secret of all these “asides ” he 

suis cha-cha— I really could not go on answered, phlegmatically : 



‘ I UfiCIDEU TO FAINT." 


any longer. I felt that I, should get angry or 
burst out crying — ^in fact, that I was about to 
make myself.ri4ioul<>us. 1 decided, therefore, 
to faint. I ihade a movement with my hand 
a.s though it desired To continue but could 
not. -vl mouth, closed my eyes, 

and into so arms. 


“ I have made an appointment with them 
from one o’clock. There will be a fresh one 
every ten minutes,” 

1 looked at him petrified with astonish: 
ment. He met my anxious gaze and 
said : — 

** Ohy oui ; il 'etait ntcessaire I ” 


(To he continued,) 


The King of the Other Garden. 

By Tom Gallon. 


S it possible, Patience Ven- 
ning, that I behold you in 
the very act of gorging - for 
I can use no other term — 
the contents of a book, when 
you should, by the rules so 
strictly laid down for you, be employed with 
your needle ? ” 

The speaker stood— a grim, angular figure, 
without one tender roundness, or line of 
softness anywhere in her face or form - in 
the doorway of the bare room ; the child she 
addressed, after vainly trying to hide the 
book behind a very large pinafore, rose 
slowly from her seat and waited, with timid, 
pleading eyes turned to the woman, in the 
attitude of one expecting punishment. 

If I could believe that you were engaged 
upon the perusal of an instructive work, your 
offence might be 
less heinous, 
but I know 
your perverse 
nature only too 
well,” pursued 
t h e vy o m a n . 

“ Howeve r, 
wish to be strictly 
just, as I have 
always been ; 
what are you 
reading ? ” 

“If you 
please, Miss 
Chipp,” said the 
childish voice — 
and what a soft, 
pretty little 
voice it was, 
and how easily 
it might hav« 
melted a heart 
more attuneS tov 
tendernessi — 

‘“The Frog 
Prince.^ ” 

The austere 
lip of Miss 
Chipp curledjln 
contemptuefus 
scorn. “ I have 
endeavoured, 

Vol. xxvUl~7i. 


Patience Venning,” she said, “ to instil into 
you some of the most elementary principles 
of logic, but apparently without success. 
Furthermore, your studies in natural history 
should have taught you that a frog is a 
common amphibious reptile, of the batrachian 
tribe, and has four legs ; a Prince is a being 
of exalted rank, and invariably a biped \ how, 
then, I would ask you, can the two have 
anything in common ? ” 

“ If you please, Miss Chipp, the frog was 
really and truly a Prince, and had been 
changed into a frog by a wicked fairy ; and 
then the Princess dropped her golden ball 

into the fountain, and the frog ” 

“ Silence ! ” exclaimed Miss Chipp, sternly. 
“Your ignorance is at times positively im- 
moral. It is now the hour when you take 
your daily exercise in the garden for the sake 
of your health ; and on this occa- 
sion you will carry with you an 
imiiroving work, a portion of 
which you will repeat to me 
on your return 
to the house. I 
will not waste 
time in asking 
you where you 
have obtained 
the pernicious 
literature you arc 
endeavouring 
vainly to conceal ; 
you have refused 
to answer that 
question on pre- 
vious occasions. 
Suffice it that it 
is confiscated. 
Come with me, 
and I will give 
you your task.” 

I'he precious 
book — the gift 
of a young 
and s e n t i - 
mental and sym- 
pathetic maid- 
servant — was 
takeaLfrom the 
child^s reluctant 
fingers, and 
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she followed Miss Chipp to another part of 
the house — going out presently, with a huge, 
unwieldy, sombre - looking volume tucked 
under one arm, into the dingy, high-walled 
place dignified by the title of garden — there 
to meditate upon her many offences. 

Now it happened that the day was par- 
ticularly cold — that a keen east wind was 
blowing — and that the wholesome literature 
provided by Miss Chipp was heavy, both in 
substance and in matter. Moreover, the 
dreams of this small girl-child would not, 
somehow or other, to-day come right ; the 
high, uncompromising brick wall was no 
longer a fairy structure, which vanished, in the 
easiest fashion, if one shut one’s eyes, and so 
left the mental vision clear for a sight of golden 
palaces and pleasant lands beyond ; it was, 
indeed, in the humour of the hour, nothing 
but a brick wall, with a dreary high- 
way beyond. No beauteous beings, with 


because the hair, which fell loosely about 
it, was grey, and in places almost white; 
and yet it was the face of a child — because 
its expression was so mild and bright and 
boyish, that it was like the face of one to 
whom Time had cried “ Stop ! ” in some 
long-forgotten hour — some hour when care 
and trouble were not ; at least, so it appeared 
to the child. 

But the most singular thing about it was 
a certain gay and incongruous head-dress, a 
paltry thing of coloured paper, cut in the 
form of a crown, and tied securely under the 
chin by means of a piece of faded ribbon. 
The figure, so far as she could see it, was so 
altogether unlike life and reality, as she had 
known it, that it might almost have been one 
of those mythical beings of which she had 
dreamed. 

Halloa ! ” said this extraordinary man 
again, and smiled, in a friendly fashion, down 


floating hair, and with no particular amount 

of clothing to trouble them, appeared to 

look up at the solitary 

child from the depths of 

the muddy and neglected ^ 

fishpond ; no dainty elves W 

perched lightly on the 

withered and stunted 

bushes. Poor little Pa- 

tience Venning set down 

the book, in the driest 

part of the garden, well 

away from the windows of 

the house, putting it on end 

to form a seat (and it was 

quite tall enough for that), 

propping her chin on her 

hands and her elbows on 

her knees. 

“I wish,” said little Patience 
Venning, slowly, “that Miss 
Chipp was a real dragon, with 
fire and blue sulphur and curly y) 7^ 
. legs — and that a Prince would ^ 
suddenly hop over the wall, and \\/\ 
stick his bright sword right 
through — well, the middle of -VA 
her, and carry me away from 
Dorcas House for ever.” 

And then a most wonderful I j* 
thing happened. Somewhere up 
above her a voice suddenly % 

cried, “ Halloa 1 ” — and Patience, ^ 

looking up quickly, saw over the lA 

top of the wall the strangest- B/i 

looking head and face one could T 

wellnitnagine. ' 

- It vtes th^ face of an old man — « sombv 


at her. 

Patience, not knowing what other re- 
sponse to make, said “ Halloa ! ” 
also, though a little shyly. 







*SOMBWHERB UP ABOVE HER A VOICE SUDDEKLY CRIED, ' HALLOA 1 





THE KING OF THE OTHER GARDEN 


S7I 


“ What are you doing there ? ” asked the 
man. 

“ I am supposed to be reading, sir,*^ replied 
the child, truthfully, but I’m only thinking 
at present.’’ 

“ Don’t ; it’s a bad habit,” said the man ; 
and for a moment his voice fell a little, and 
his face was quite sad. “ Don’t do it ; it 
mixes you up terribly inside here ” — he tapped 
the top of his head with one finger and 
nodded with great gravity. 

“Indeed, sir?” said Patience, politely. 

“Yes. And don’t address me as ‘sir’; I 
am something much better than that.” 

Patience immediately got up from her seat 
on the book and murmured something about 
being sorry. The man very kindly waved 
aside the apology and proceeded to explana- 
tions. “Of course, everyone doesn’t know 
it, but I am really a King, and I like to be 
addressed in a becoming manner. If you 
had been as observant as a child of your 
years ought to be you’d have noticed my 
crown, I should think.” 

He waggled his head with so much mock 
.seriousness that the poor crown came all 
down over one eye ; but he hastily re- 
adjusted it and began to smile again. 

“I am very sorry, your Majesty,” said 
Patience. “ I thought, when 1 first had the 
pleasure of seeing you ” — she had heard Miss 
Chipp use that form ol* words to a visitor 
and it sounded polite “that you must be 
something really special because of the 
crown. Very few i)eople wear them now- 
adays.” 

“ I should think not, indeed,” replied the 
King, bridling a little. “ I am very pleased 
with you because you understand the matter 
so well. 'Phere are people I could name 
who will not recognise my authority or pay 
me that homage which is due to me.” He 
said it with .so pathetic an air that the child 
felt quite sorry for him, and rather indignant 
as regarded the other people. “Even my 
Chamberlain is not so careful as he should 
be, and — this between ourselves, of course — 
takes rather too- much upon himself.” 

The child took the whole matter with such 
beautiful serfbusne.ss that the crown the poor 
King wore might 1iavb been of the finest 
gold, and glittering with gems, so surely and 
perfectly did ^she believe . what' he said. She 
had been brought to that desolate place 
when she was little more than a baby— and 
indeed she w^ little rbore than that now — 
and had grown up into childhood with her 
childish dreams as her sole possession. 
During all th^t time, for sotne reason she did 


not understand, she had never gone beyond 
the confines of die dreary garden — although 
her imagination, taking airy wings, had flown 
out beyond the walls and peopled the rest of 
the world with the creatures of her dreams — 
more real to her than any real things could 
ever have been. So now, when this strange 
creature peered at her over the wall which 
shut in her actual world, she saw in him 
little that was actually surprising or beyond 
the normal. For the moment Miss Chipp 
and Dorcas House and the daily, weary 
round of life had all gone, and she stood 
talking to one who had brought absolute 
enchantment within her grasp. 

“Don’t you think,” she ventured, “that 
you might cut off his head?” This with no 
bloodthirsty intemt, but rather as the correct 
thing to do under the circum. stances. 

“'Fhere are difficulties in the way,” replied 
the King, with equal .seriousness. “'J’hey 
have an awkward way of taking away my 
dinner, or of sending me to bed, if I attempt 
to assert my rightful authority.” 

“Why, dear King— I mean, your Majesty 
— that’s exactly what they do to me,” cried 
Patience, in some excitement. 

The King observed her with renewed 
favour. “Strange,” he observed; “there is 
evidently a plot afoot against both of us. 
By-the-bye, what do they call you ? ” 

“Patience Venning, if you please, your 
Majesty,” she replied. 

He suddenly stretched one arm over the 
wall ; it never occurred to her to notice that 
the sleeve which covered it was frayed and 
ragged. He held it out over her, in a species 
of benediction. “Out of our Royal favour,” 
he said, solemnly, “ we do create thee 
Princess Patience. A crown shall be made 
at the earliest opportunity.” 

Quite overcome with gratitude, the child 
smiled up at him. “ It is really very kind of 
you, your Majesty,” she .said. 

“ Not at all ; don’t mention it, I beg,” he 
replied, smiling blandly. I'hen he added in a 
confidential whisper, “ By the way, the Royal 
coffee was not at all to our liking this morn- 
ing ; muddy. Princess — distinctly muddy.” 

“ I am very sorry, your Majesty,” said the 
child. “ But 1 always thought that Kings 
could do just as they liked -and have what 
they liked.” 

“ Don’t you believe it. Princess,” replied 
the King, shaking his head sadly. “You 
see — it’s this way,” he went on, folding his 
arms comfortably on the top <j|f the wall, 
and speaking with much deliberation, “there 
are a great number of my subjects who 
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would be very glad to see my Hice — I should 
say our face ; but a single sight of it would 
make them long to have another look, so 
that, if they all came peering and peeping at 
me, from round corners, and under doors, 
and over doors, and through cracks and ‘ 
down chimneys, and such-like places, I should 
never know any peace of mind at all. In fact 
— quite between ourselves, of course — so 
many of them used to come peeping at me — 
mostly at night, when I couldn’t help myself, 
and couldn’t drive them away — that they 
made me quite ill ; and so my Chamberlain 
and some others brought me here to keep 
me away from them. This” — he indicated 
the garden behind him with one hand — 
“this is but a small portion ot my kingdom, 
and I do not keep up much state ; but when 
I come into the whole business, as it were, 
it will be quite another affair. And I think 
we’ll have a smaller throne made for you, 
beside our own — just for company, as it 
were. By the way, while I think of it, is 
there anyone you particularly dislike ? ” 

Patience thought of Miss Chipp, and 
nodded slowly. “ Yes, a lady.” 

“ Good — or rather, bad,” said the King, 
nodding darkly. “ What is her chief 
offence ? ” 

“ I’m afraid she has a great many,” said 
the child, after a moment’s pause. 

“ I understand. She shall be delivered 
over to our chief tormentor, with instructions 
to use his own discretion,” said the King. 
“But, perhaps,” he added, “you would like 
to .see our kingdom ? ” 

Little Patience, forgetful of Miss Chipp, 
and the task, and everything else, in the 
beautiful prospect opening before her, replied 
quickly that she would be delighted. The 
King, after scratching his head in some per- 
plexity, so that he pushed the crown all over 
on one side, suggested that she should place 
the big volume against the wall, and, standing 
on it, should reach up her hands and let him 
hoist her up. But when she had done this, 
and he had grasped her fingers, he occasioned 
some little delay by stopping to explain, with 
great gravity, that he would not do that kind 
of thing for all his subjects, Princesses or 
not ; and begging her to be careful not to 
touch his crown. “ Because that, you know,” 
he said, “ is high treason.” 

She promised to be very careful, and he 
easily pulled up to the top of the wall, 
with great care and tenderness, and seated 
her upon it. The garden into which she 
quite as desolate in appearance as 
t from'' ^ she had come ; but as he 


pointed out beauties which were wholly 
imaginary, she seemed to see, with childish 
eyes of faith, through the mad eyes that gazed 
so appealingly into 'hers, praying not to be 
undeceived ; so that every mound of rubbish 
became a mountain — every scanty bush, or 
group of withered herbage, a forest — and all 
the poor, mean place a dainty pleasure 
garden, wherein a King might fittingly take 
his ease. 

“ Pm glad you like it,” he said, when she 
had duly expressed her admiration. “ It 
really streU'hes much farther than one would 
imagine, and it really proves that 1 have not 
been mistaken in making you a Princess, and 
that you are of the true Royal blood, to be 
able to af)preci3te it so fully. Why some- 
times,” said the poor King, speaking almost 
as if to himself, “ 1 can look out in the early 
morning, and then the walls have been 
thrown down, and a wonderful pathway — 
wide and splendid — leads away out, and up, 
and up ” — he lowered his voice to a whisper— 
“ until it comes to some other kingdom, far 
beyond the skies.” He turned to her, with a 
glowing face. “ One of these days, when 
the walls are down like that. I’m going to set 
out to find it. I think — in fact. I’m sure — 
they’ll understand there what I want.” 

Just at this moment a voice sounded 
below, from the King’s garden ; and a rough, 
dark, common looking man appeared, who 
beckoned unceremoniously to the King to 
descend. 

“ ’Ere, wot’s your little game ? ” he ex- 
claimed, angrily. “ You know this is agin all 
orders, don’t yer ? Come down out of it ! ” 

The poor King, with a hurried whisper to 
Patience that this was the much dreaded 
Chamberlain, scrambled down into the 
garden ; while the child, for her part, slipped 
down her own side, not without some 
grazing of hands and knees. Standing 
trembling on that side of the wall, she heard 
the King driven towards his house, and 
apparently submitting w^ith much meekness. 
And at that moment, too, her own dreams 
of greatness seemed to fly ; for the voice of 
Miss Chipp was heard calling shrilly in the 
distance. 

But that was not the end of the matter by 
any means. The child had a sudden new 
interest in life — a strange, beautiful feeling 
that nothing mean or common could touch 
her again, for all her dreams had seemed 
to come true. A real and wonderful King 
had come into her life, and had created her 
a Princess in her own right. There was 
some satisfaction in the thought of how 
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terribly she could have confounded Miss 
(.Miipp if necessary, and of how that estim- 
able lady would in the future behave under 
the attentions of the chief tormentor, who was 
to use his own discretion. 

She discovered an early opportunity for 
interviewing the King again — climbing to 
the top of the wall and greeting him, with 
proper deference, as he walked in the garden 
on the other side. But he was not a happy 
King that day ; complained, indeed, that, 
with the rising of the sun, the walls had 
failed to go down as usual, and he had been 
unable to see that glorious road which 
stretched onward to the skies. It was then 
that a brifliairf idea occurred to Princess 
Patience — ah idea whieh seemed a quick and 
easy solution of their joint difficulties. 

The King had ctimb<;jd upon an old barrel 
so as to be near to the child as she sat on 
the top of the wall, and had gallantly kissed 
her hand wljen he Was near enough to do 
so with comparative ease. He began by 
expressing a polite regret that her crown 
was not ‘yet*ready. ^ v 


“ Oh, please don’t mention 
it,” she said. “ I have been 
very anxious to see your Ma- 
jesty, because I have been 
thinking a great deal about 
your Chamberlain. 1 don’t 
like him.” 

“ You are a lady of great 
perception,” said the King, joy- 
fully shaking hands with her. 

“ We are so pleased with you 
that we have decided to have 
a double throne made in order 
that you may reign beside us. 
For the present, of course, we 
are much in the power of our 
Chamberlain, but the time will 
come when he will join that 
lady of whom you spoke, and 
when our chief tormentor will 
be remarkably busy. For the 
present, as I have said, we are 
in his power.” 

“ But don’t you see, your 
Majesty,” cried Patience, 
eagerly, “ that that is just as it 
should be? All the Princes 
and Princesses and Kings and 
Queens I have ever heard 
about have always been under 
the power of a wicked fairy 
or a dragon, or something of 
that kind. Now, your 
("hamberlain is your wicked 
fairy, and Miss Chipp is my dragon.” 

“ I daresay you’re right,” replied the Kin^, 
pushing his crown up from the back of his 
head in some perplexity, and wrinkling his 
brows. “ But it’s decidedly unpleasant, isn’t 
it ? I'he question is, What ought we to do 
about the matter? You are so* much wiser 
than I am. Princess Patience, that I should 
really be glad to take your advice upon the 
matter. Books make my head ache, but you 
have evidently accumulated a vast store of 
learning which will prove extremely useful 
when we begin to conduct our kingdom. 
Might I ask if any of it fits the present 
occasion ? ” 

“Well, your Majesty,” said Patience, after 
considering deeply for some moments, “ I 
believe that the proper thing to do under the 
circumstances is to run away. Then it 
generally happens that the wicked fairy or 
the dragon, as the case may be, comes 

running after you ” 

That would be dreadful,” the King, 
shuddering, and glancing uneasily towards the 
house. “ Couldn’t that part b<? left out ? ” 
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Patience shook her head, “ Fm afraid 
not,” she replied. “ It always happens that 
way. But then the King, or the Princess, or 
whoever it is, always wins in the end ” 

“That sounds better,” broke in the King, 
with a sigh of relief. “And what happens 
after that ? ” 

“ Oh — after that the dragon generally dies 
in agony ” 

“ Good ; I like that,” said the King, 
rubbing his hands. 

“And the King and the Princess live 
happily ever afterwards,” added Patience, 
feeling that she had summed up the situa- 
tion very nicely. 

The King was silent for a long time, and 
was evidently pondering the matter deeply. 
Presently he looked up and spoke with 
almost an air of decision. “ I am convinced. 
Princess, that what you say is correct, and 
that, if I submit myself to your wise judg- 
ment, all will be well. I suppose it is not 
necessary to make any provision when we 
take this step?” 

“I have never heard that they do any- 
thing but just — ^just walk away,” said Patience, 
a little doubtfully. 

“ Well, I dare say it will be all right,” said 
the King. “ You see, I am rather young and 
inexperienced in these matters ; and so I 
must leave everything in your hands. But 
the first difficulty is this : they lock me in at 
night.” 

“ Is there ivy outside your window by 
which you could climb down?” asked 
Patience, after thinking deeply for a few 
moments, during which the King watched 
her anxiously. 

“ No, but there’s a rain-water pipe,” replied 
the King. 

“ I never heard of a King coming down a 
rain-water pipe,” said Patience, slowly ; “ but 
I don’t suppose that it will matter very much. : 
The great thing is to get away.” 

With that plain and simple idea in their 
minds, they made their plans and set about 
to carry them out. The child was to slip 
from her room, immediately after being sent 
to bed, as she usually was in the early dusk 
of a late winter afternoon, and to get away 
from the house ; the King was to be waiting 
on the top of the wall. They had mutually 
decided upon an earlier hour than that first 
planned, because the King was a little 
tremulous about the rairi-water pipe ; they felt 
it would better to start immediately the 
sun had set, when ‘ there would be small 
chanj^e of their l^ing observed. 

moment, Patience discovered 


the King sitting on top of the wall, blowing 
on his fingers to keep them warm. But his 
crown was very nicely adjusted, and she felt 
rather proud of him. He slipped down softly 
beside her, and they crept out, in the shadow 
of the wall, to the gate, and in a moment 
were on the high road. Then — two happy 
children in the midst of a great world which 
did not understand them — the poor King and 
Princess Patience set out together. 

All roads were alike to them ; each led to 
freedom. For them, fairies flitted along the 
commonest path their feet trod ; for them, 
the swollen brooks sang a welcome ; and the 
trees bent to them, and whispered things 
which they alone heard. Avoiding, by 
instinct, any place where common mortals 
dwelt, they came out into what was really a 
bleak and desolate country, far away from 
villages or scattered houses, and went cheer- 
fully along. As the night came on, fiiint 
light flakes of snow began to fall, and a bitter 
wind sprang up, so that they wrapped their 
thin clothing about them and shivered a 
little as they went on more hurriedly. 

Presently, too, as the darkness grew heavier, 
huge flaring lights shone vividly against the 
sky, belching flames from great furnaces 
where iron was smelted — fires which never 
went out. The King stopped, drew himself 
erect, and pointed to the nearest of them. 

“ See I ” he cried. “ They know that we 
are coming. Princess Patience, and they have 
lighted the beacons for us. See how they 
flare, one after another, right down through 
the night ! Why, when such a welcome is 
given us, what dragons or wicked fairies need 
trouble us ? And it can’t be very far now,” he 
added, though with a little shade of anxiety 
on his face ; “ we must keep on bravely.” 

But the time came when the poor King 
complained querulously that the journey was a 
long one, and that he was tired ; saw, too, 
piteously enough, in the flaring fires, not 
beacons to welcome him home, but lights set 
on high to guide pursuers to him ; the time 
when he crouched, and trembled, and wept, 
and pleaded to her to save him. 

But that mood passed, as all other moods 
passed with him, and he was quite contented 
and happy again, w^hen they sat down in the 
shelter of some trees near the roadside, and 
drew together for warmth. Presently the 
child fell asleep ; and the King, after watch- 
ing her for «ome time, pulled off his coat, 
and even his waistcoat, and wrapped her 
closely in them. 

“See,” he whispered, drowsily, “I put 
upon her my kingly robes ; no harm can 
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' SEU,’ HE CRIED, * THEY KNOW THAT WE ARE COMING.* 


come to her then ; they are a sure pro- 
tection/^ 

In a little while he, too, was nodding to 
slumber, as he sat there in his shirt and 
trousers, and with his poor paper crown 
tumbling over his brows. Once he started 
half awake, and muttered something about a 
journey he must go, and about a light he 
saw in the sky before him \ yet the lights of 
the furnaces were all behind. Then his head 
sank lower and lower, and he slumbered with 
the child. 

Scarcely half an hour had elapsed after 
those two children — the great child and the 
little one — had crept out of the gate, when 
a fly drove up to it and two men alighted. 
The one was quicle^iand dark and impatient ; 
the other, srtiili^ and easy and bland ; the 
one flung himself out of the vehicle and 
dashed impetuously at the garden gate, and 
gave the bell a jerk whiqh shook it as it had 
surely never been shaken before ; the other 
descended daintily and leisurely, and stood 
quietly drawing off his' gloves with something 
of a professional air, while they waited for the 
gate to be opened, 

“ My dear- Veiining,” ^id the cool man, 


with a smile, 

“ why be so im- 
petuous? If 
you have man- 
aged to wait for 
nearly six years 
with compara- 
tive philosophy, 
why not wait 
six seconds 
with greater 
philosophy ? ” 

“ B ah ! 
ejaculated the 
other. “ Tm a 
man of blood, 
not of ice ! If 
I hadn’t been 
a man of 
blood, I 
shouldn’t have 
done half the 
mad things I 
have done. In 
a mad moment 
I sent this child 
away from me — 
why the deuce 
don’t they open 
this gate? — be- 
cause I couldn’t 
bear the sight of her ; because she had the 
eyes of the woman I had loved — the woman 
who had brought shame upon me. Now the 
woman’s dead — died in the arms of her 
lover ; and a mad desire is upon me to see 
her child — my child. They must all be 
dead or asleep, I should think ! ” 

“ And — having seen her ? ” asked the other 
man. 

“ I shall leave her where she is. She 
sha’n’t steal into my heart, with her baby 
airs and graces, as her mother did ; let her 
expiate that mother’s offences ; there’s a sort 
of justice in that — eh, Martin ? ” 

“ I’m sorry you think so,” was the feply. 
“ It’s rather a grim law-— this visiting of the 
sins of the fathers — or the mothers — on inno- 
cent children. However, I expect you’ll have 
your own way, as you’ve always done. Here’s 
someone at the gate at last.” 

The gate was opened slowly by a scared- 
looking servant-maid bearing a lantern. 
Venning, pressing forward, found himself 
suddenly in the midst of a strange group, of 
which the centre appeared to be Miss Chipp, 
who, immediately on catching sj|ht of him, 
gave a loud scream and covered her face 
with her hands. Venning stepped forward 
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and caught her wrists and pulled her hands 
down. 

Now then, what’s this ? What’s the 
matter here ? U'hat’s happened ? ” 

“Oh, sir — oh, Mr. Venning! 'I'hat sweet 
child — my darling Patience ! ” She gave an- 
otlier scream, even louder than the first, and 
showed unmistal^able signs ofviolent hysterics. 

By dint of much questioning and threaten- 
ing, and by picking up a phrase here and a 
word there among the frightened servants, 
they got at last to something of the truth : 
how the child had been missed, and, almost 
at the same instant, how the man from the 
adjoining house had come to them to make 
inquiries concerning the gentleman who was 
under his charge ; of how he had seen this 
gentleman and the child engaged in earnest 
conversation but a few days before ; and of 
how it was conjectured that the two had gone 
off in company. 

“ And who the deuce are you ? ” asked 
Venning, turning impatiently to the man. 

“Hooper’s my name, sir,” replied the 
man. “And I’ve been in charge of this ’ere 
gent some time now. Scientific gent, ’e was, 
sir, as went off ’is ’ead with too much book- 
learnin’, and ’as got a idea ’as ’e’s a King, or 
summink o’ the sort, an’ ’as to be looked arter 
pretty strict, accordingly.” 

“ A madman ! ” ejaculated Venning, in a 


to be lost ; they can’t have gone far, and we 
must search the countryside for them. You” 
— turning to Hooper — “ had better come with 
us.; you know this man, and may be useful.” 

In less time than it takes to write he had 
gone plunging out of the garden, dragging 
his friend with him, and had jumped into the 
fly. The man Hooper got upon the box to 
give directions to the driver, and they set off 
at as great a pace as the anticiuated vehicle 
could sustain. 

Twice they turned back and took other 
roads ; many times they stopped to make 
inquiries- -and Venning was always first out 
upon the road, threatening, pleading, bribing 
— but apparently all in vain. At last, how- 
ever, the horse was pulled up with a jerk, 
and springing out they saw a countryman 
with a lantern in his hand, bending over 
something by the roadside ; he had hailed 
them excitedly, crying out to know if they 
had a doctor witii them. 

“Yes, my man. I’m a doctor,” said Martin, 
pressing forward. “ What is it ? ” 

'I'herc was scarcely any need to ask. The 
two figures lay huddled close together, with 
the snow all about them and partly covering 
them. 1 lie child was alive and warm, and 
turned sleepy, smiling eye.s up to them ; but 
the poor King, like another tired old child, 
had gone out silently, through the night, in 
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LXXX.--A MASQUERADE OF CATS. 


HERE were others besides 
pussy ill this gay masquerade, 
but pussy dominated every- 
thing. It was first place to 
her and second to all the rest. 
I'he rabliit and the frog, the 
noisy chanticleer, and tlie hairy bear, to say 
nothing of ]:)ierrot and harlequin, bowed 
beneath her sway on 
this night of nights; 
and tabliy made a 
splendid (|ueen, cajol- 
ing her courtiers with 
a silvery purr or 
ruling them with 
velv(rt ])aw. 

I'he mas( [uera.de 
o f c a t s w a s the 
idea of the bright 
president of an as- 
sociation knowMi to 
pojiularitv as the 
“C, These 

mystical letters stand 
for the ('onnecticut 
Cat. (dub, whose 
efforts an* centred in 
the city of Stamford, 
in that well - knowai 
Slate. The hall was 
intended to aid a 
local day - nursery, 
and the jniblic were 
only too glad, at a 
reasonable ])rice per 
ticket, to enter the 
charmed gates of the 
('asino, where the 
ball was held, there 
to mew and purr with 
the tabby queen 
until the midnight 
bell had rung, . Several months were occupied 
in preparation fo| the great festival, with 
gratifying resulUft to the charity in (]uestion. 

The invitations were, sent out by card to 
members and their ft'iends, merely stating 
that masks were required to. be worn until 
twelve o'clock, and, as the ball was given by 
the Cat Club, the predominance of pussy in 
the masque^de is^. naturally explained. 
Accordingly,Hhefe was a run upon the local 
costumiers^ an4 thwp more widely celebrated 
mask-makers of New York City, for cat faces 
and x)ther animal masks. How well the wqrk 
■ VoljficvUi.-Ta 


was done is shown in our numerous illustra- 
tion.s, particularly the one given below, 
which represents Mistress labby and Masj&er 
Wee Ihjss, two of the best-dressed figures at 
the ball. 

As it was not expressly stipulated that the 
feline face only should be represented, there 
were Maltese cats, Persian cats, Angora cats, 
and plain everyday 
cats treading^^ the 
mazes of the dreamy 
waltz, or doing the 
two - step in stately 
style, amongst a 
crowd of others in 
dominoes, extrava- 
gant in design and 
lending diverse 
colour to the glitter- 
ing scene. 

I'he main feature 
of the decoration was 
a lovers' lane, a shady 
grove of pine and 
evergreen, where the 
masqueraders pirou- 
etted and, as a local 
reporter put it, , 
“ basked in the sun- , 
shine of one an- 
other's presence 
'neath the glow pf 
twinkling electri# 
lights, and before the 
gaze of curious eyes 
seeking to penetrate 
their several dis- 
guises.” 

Besides the Ikts 
and kittens, the 
pullets and roosters, 
there were rabbits 
and other well-known members of the animal 
kingdom. There were, to mention one or two 
only, Miss Bunny Cottontail and Mistress 
Moj)sy Cottontail, whose masks hid the per- 
sonalities of two charmiijg young sisters of 
Stamford. That they i^ere pretty beneath 
their rabbit faces we dare not, in ignorance, 
assert, but that they were effective exponents 
of the genus was. proved to the satis; 
faction of all. g 

The “ frog who would a-woq;pg per- 
sonated hy one of the welbk^Va young 
the", ' "towti, ; sonfo; 




MISTRESS TABBY AND MASTER WEE PUSS IN THE CATS’ 
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notoriety by his elaborate 
attentbnii to the tabbies of 
the carnival. His costume 
was so extremely natural 
that when he was photo- 
graphed later behind a rock 
in the garden he looked as 
much like a frog as could be 
expected in such an environ- 
ment. It is said that con- 
siderable amusement was 
created by a set-to between 
this sentimental batrachian 
and a big rooster, who was 
deputed by the feline victims 
of the frog's perfidy to see 
that he was fully pun- 
ished. The combat was 
short, indeed, for the rooster 
had the advantage of his 
spurs, and Mr. Frog took 
refuge in an imaginary pool 
of water behind a lounge, 
where he remained until 
all ill - feeling had passed 

Many brought with them their little pets, 
escorting them round the floor in leash. An 
ex-vice-president brought a beautiful silver 
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Persian cat, which drew 
some attention on account 
of its intelligence ; and a 
litter of kittens, owned by 
the president, had a fine 
time amongst themselves in 
a corner of the room. Ac- 
cording to one account, 
many of these little aristo- 
crats came, like their elders, 
in fancy dress, with embroi- 
dered caps and pretty gowns. 
Some of them, not content 
with their surroundings, 
caused merriment when they 
got loose from their little 
silver chains and mixed up 
promiscuously with the 
dancing crowd, and not a 
few of the pseudo cats shed 
tears behind their masks 
over the tempcjrary loss of 
their darlings. On the 
whole, however, those thus 
admitted on a free ticket to the festival 
behaved themselves quite admirably, and we 
venture to say that not one of them would 
refuse a second invitation if asked. 
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There as much in- 
genuity shown by the mem- 
bers in dressing these feline 
pets as there was in their 
own costumes. Here, for 
instance, was to be found a 
smiling pussy with a tricksy 
cap of colour on her head, 
and there a wily old tabby 
with a ferocious air, war- 
ranted to scare any mice to 
be found within the neigh- 
bourhood. I'hat, by the 
way, reminds us that there 
were mice within the neigh- 
bourhood, for several of the 
ladies present wore them 
as ornaments upon their 
clothes. There were fifty 
on the bodice of a beautiful 
gown worn by Mrs. ("um- 
mings, the jiresident of the 
club, but let us hasten to 
add that they were not live 
specimens of the genus Aft^s. They were 
imitation rodents, with brass feet, rubber 
cars, and elastic tails. 

One of the most striking costumes was 
that of Mr. Cock-a-doodle-doo. His dress 
was a brilliant red, with black trimming, and 
he wore long lirass spurs at his heels, which, 
so the local 
gossip says, 
clanked heavily 
or, when they 
didn’t clank, en- 
tangled them- 
selves in passing 
gowns. 

'i'he masquer- 
ade was dis- 
tinctly a succh 
de mriosite^ for 
those who 
bought tickets 
little knew what 
was before them 
> in the w^ of \ 
merry- m^iciT*% 

■ except that they 
were asked to 
appear in fancy ^ 
dress. The club 
itself had on a 
previous ^a- 
sion . amus^^l)^ 
drawn the atfiwi- 
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the extent of gaining a 
porary notoriety and the vi 
antagonism of the 
for the Preventionof : ■ 

to Animals. It came about ’ 
in this way, It. was 
nounced, and the report 
spread with unexpected 
rapidity, that the club was 
arranging for a mouse-kill- 
ing function at which two r 
thousand specially-selected 
mice were to be put to 
death, and special cards 
were issued to polite society 
asking them tq come and 
witness this terrible scenes ; 
Immediately the president 
became the recipient of 
numberless protests from 
well-wishers of the cat, and 
the society with the long 
name served notice oh the 
mayor for allowing such a 
startling * banejuet to take place within his 
jurisdiction. The mayor thereupon wrote to 
the president making official protest, and 
received in reply an invitation for a force of 
police to be upon the ground^ and a hint by 
po.st that “a mouse-protecting mayor as ,a 
feature of the cat show would tend to pro- 
mote levity in the 
community.” 

This awful be- 
haviour on the 
part of respect- 
able Stamford 
ladies, with its 
flauntagainst the 
law, added to the 
consternation of 
the cQmmuii|jty, 
The public sus- 
pense was finally 
relieved just be- 
fore the function 
took place by an 
announcem^t 
of the executiye 
committee, af- 
firming the truth 
of the report that 
two thousah|f, 
selected 
were to be put ^ 
de||ih>,\'bu.t,,-sd^i; 
inj 'jE-hai, §11 
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LXXXL---PLAYING A PIANO WITH A RIFLE. 


; There have been seen on the variety 
stage many queerly - made musical instru-* 
ments, and many artists producing melo- 
dies more or less sweet from ordinary 
instruments in most extraordinary manners ; 
hut it has remained for a Frenchman to 
come forward with the most wonderful of 
all, and play upon it in a fashion never 
witnessed or heard of before. Colonel 
Bordeverry, expert rifle and i)istol shot, who 
scores nine different bull’s-eyes in half as 
many seconds, and sends a threepenny-piece 
flying from between 
finger and thumb 
without touching 
either, has pro- 
duced a piano on 
which he plays 
tunes by firing at 
it with an ordinary 
Winchester re- 
peater ! 

He is seen in the 
first illustration in 
the act of firing at 
the instrument, 
playing that 
sweetest of selec- 
tions, the Inter- 
mezzo from “ Ca- 
valleria Rusti- 
cana.” What 
readers will first 
notice from this 
photograph is 
that the piano 
appears to all 
intents and purposes just an ordinary instru- 
ment — it is a cottage upright grand -save 
that it bears a most curious pattern of circles 
and notes. The circles are bulFs-cyes— at 
least, some of them arc — not larger in 
circumference than a shilling. 

^ When mention of playing a piano with a 
nfle is made one naturally thinks that it is 
done in the ordinary way — by firing at the 
keys* 

ynassuming in appearance so far as its 
exterior goes, its interior is a mass of 
marvellous' mechanism. But to explain it 
a start mjist 3e made at the outside and 
;ticm drawn to^ that portion immediately 
^th the kc^-board. I his is the target at 
coldnel fires. Like the rest of the 
^t it. is Covered with tiny bulFs-eyes, 
|t:lB at certa^ of these that aim is 


taken ; the remainder are there for decorative 
purposes — to make the harmonious whole. 

The target is cardboard, and movable, of 
course, for ivery two or three days it has to 
be replaced. It will be noticed that the 
colonel rarely misses his mark, and seldom is 
it he goes outside the circle. Still, should he 
do so, he could hardly fail to strike the box 
behind and sound the note. 

Far more interesting, perhaps, than the 
technical description of the piano will be 
found the story of how it came to be built. 


It owes its origin to Colonel Bordeverry ; its 
creation to that gentleman working in con- 
junction with M. L. Burgasser, the well- 
known Parisian manufacturer of pianos. 

English makers passed the chance of in- 
venting the in.strument. It was too much 
trouble, and they did not believe in its 
feasibility. Nor did the piano-makers of 
Paris prove more enterpri.sing, until, after 
trying nearly every firm in that city, he 
chanced to call upon L. Burgasser and 
Co., Boulevard du Temple. In M. Bur- 
gasser he met a kindred spirit. By that 
strange intuition which all understand and 
none can explain, he recognised the moment 
he saw the piano-maker that here was the 
man he had been seeking, the man who at 
least would attempt the ** impossible ” ta.sk. 

And so it proved Night and day neither 
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KliAUY TO CONTINUE THIS MUSIC WHEN THE rEKFORMPIK STOPS. 


M. Burgasser nor 
Colonel Bordeveny 
ever had the instru- 
ment out of their 
minds. Often the 
former rose from 
his bed at two in 
the morning, when 
some idea concern- 
ing a certain part 
struck him, and 
hurrying to liis 
workshop worked 
there the round of 
the clock. And 
from Ivondon, Ber- 
lin, Lucerne, and 
elsewhere where he 
was ])erf()rming, 

("olouel Bordeverry 
every now and then 
took flying trij)s to 
Baris to ex])eri- 
ment with this 
or that jxirl of the piano. Leaving Hanley 
at eleven o’clock one Saturday night for 
London, he caught the Sunday morning train 
fpr Paris, arriving there at five o’clock ; prac- 
tised firing at the targets to find out what 
height they required to be, how hard they 
ijhould be struck, and what weight the bullets 
should be, until 8.30 p.ni., and left again at 
nine o’clock. He arrived in Birmingham on 
Monday night, not having had his boots off 
for over fifty hours, and immediately gave 
his show of shooting threepenny-bits off his 
wife’s head ! 

'Bhree times the targets were finished, five 
times the piano was finished, and yet things 
were*wrong. To detail all tlie trouldes and 
trials that were passed through ere the piano 
stood finished in the >vorkshop — the dream 
of Colonel Bordeverry realized— would take 
too long. Only when it had been made and 
pulled to pieces and remade no fewer than 
six times could it he said to be really finished. 

And the piano completed, it was yet one 
thing to have it so and quite another to be 
able to plS,y ilfi- Colonel Bordeverry has no 
idea of niu.4ic, and never had beyond playing 
by ear. First he had to learn the position of 
the notes below the kpy-board — that had to 
be committed to memory, so that when he 
looked at the targets he saw the note-boxes 
behind assist him in acquiring this, he 
carried a plan in his pocket, and above 
his bed he ‘^r^ted a larger one. Day 
and ni^Kt,#Tn the strefet and in bed, he 
studied them. 


Then, not reading music, he had to learn 
the tune by ear, and, having mastered that, 
get into his mind the iK)sition of the note- 
boxes used in the tune. That he hummed it 
over in the street while he walked, hummed 
it even while he slept, it is ' easy to believe. 
And when he had reached perfection in this 
stage t:ame the firing part. It took him five 
clear months to play the Intermezzo from 
“Cavalleria Rusticana,” in doing which he fires 
no fewer than sixty-six shots into the piano, 
and the shots must hit the bull’s-eyes so as to 
strike dead true in the box, otherwise there 
is the danger of the target l)eing broken dr 
the wire being bent. 

Special bullets are used, it may be men- 
tioned, and here again the colonel brought 
his genius into i)lay. 'I’hey had to be noise- 
less when they struck the box, and the report 
of the rifle and the smoke from the discharge 
of it had to be done away with. So Colonel 
Bordeverry prepared a special powderless. 
bullet in which a secret chemical compound 
takes the place of the powder. With what 
force the projectile strikes the interior of the 
box may be gathered from the fact that it 
ploughs its way easily through a one-inch- 
thick plank. 

One of our photographs shows Miss 
Bordeverry seated at the piano playing, her 
father being behind ready to take up the 
tune the moment she ceases. JTt'his is done 
to demonstrate the remarkable fact that it^r 
can be used even as an ordinary piano and, ' 
that it is a piano in every sense ojf the word.* 
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LXXXIL— THE NEW PIED PIPER OF H AMELIN. 


On the walls of the famous ** House of the 
Rat-Catcher” in Hamelin is to be found 
inscribed the equally famous legend of the 
Pied Piper of 1376. In olden script it re- 
counts the terrible calamity which befell the 
ancient town on the Weser, its deliverance 
from the plague, and the greater calamity 
which immediately followed. The story is 
almost as old as the Koppelberg, which looks 
down upon the town from the west, and is 
writ large on the memories of legend-loving 
youth. 

As, in this year of grace, another Pied 
Piper has ap- 
peared in Hame- 
lin, it may be 
permitted to re- 
call in some detail 
the quaint story 
of his first ap- 
pearance over fi ve 
hundred years 
ago. “There 
came into the 
■ town of Hamel,” 
so the records run, 

!‘an old kind of 
companion, who, 
for the fantastical 
coat he wore being 
wrought with sun- 
dry colours, was 
called the Pied 
Piper. This fel- 
low, forsooth, 
offered the towns- 
men, for a certain 
sum of money, to 
lid the town of all 
the rats that were 

in it ^^Or at that i»iper pom.owk» »v thb children. 

ume the burghers a Fk&tQ. by AMter 

were . with that 

VjSrmin greatly annoyed). The accord, in fine, 
bdaag made, the Pied Piper, with a shrill pipe, 
went thorow all the streets, and forthwith the 
rats came all running out of the houses in 
numbers after him ; all w'hich he led 
W river of Weaser, and therein drowned 
done, and no one rat more 
in the town, he after- 
detfiand bis reward according 
hut beit^ told that the 
with. him in" -good, 
oi^bnthathe cpuld 
:hr tb' such 'a feat---^bey cared not \ 



what they accorded unto, when they imagined 
it could never be deserved, and so never be 
demanded.” 

Is there a child who cannot tell the rest — 
how the poor man in piebald, who had freed 
the Cham of Tartary from huge swauns of 
gnats, demanded the fulfilment of the bargain 
which they utterly denied ? “ He threatened 
them with revenge,” the records continue. 
“ 'Phey bade him do his worst, whereupon he 
did take him again to his pipe, and going 
thorow the streets as before was followed 
by a number of hoys and girls out of one 

of the gates of the 
city, and coming 
to a little hill 
there opened in 
the side thereof 
a wide hole, into 
the which himself 
and all the chil- 
dren did enter ; 
and being entered, 
the hill did close 
up again and be- 
came as before. 
A boy that, being 
lame» became 
somewhat lagging 
behind the rest, 
seeing this that 
happened, re- 
turned presently 
back and told 
what he had 
seen ; forthwith 
began great 
lamentation 
among the parents 
for their children, 
and the men were 

VKD »V THB CHILDREN. „11 

SCIlt OUt With all 

diligence, both 
by land and by water, to inquire if aught could 
be heard of them ; but with all the inquiry 
they could possibly use nothing more than is 
aforesaid could of them be understood.” 

And nothing has been known of them 
since that time. Even the great Browning, 
who immortalized, for our little ones, the 
legend inverse, suggested no, solution ; and 
the sober inha;bitants of Hamelm city, their 
mayors in chain and ermine, arid their 
childrens children have 
.about it ever sirice. : ^ 


WONDER S OF TB& WQRLik 


respectable city, have since appeared to 
annoy its burghers, and no Pied Piper has 
since povssed inside its mossy walls. 

Last summer, however, on the occasion of 
the visit of the august Emperor to the town, 
was celebrated, by a quaint procession, the 
undying legend. The Piper, in motley, again 
appeared, drawing behind him, by means of 
his fascinating pipe, the children of the 
town. As the poet writes : — 

All the little boys and girls 

With rosy cheeks and fkixen curls 

And sparkling eyes and teeth like pearls, 

‘‘ Tripping and skipping, ran merrily after 

The wonderful music with shouting and laugiiter. 
But he led them not to the Koppelberg, 


"'W. 

had been searched with care hy fee tos- ? 
tumiers in order that the old legend might - 
be pictured with exactness. Old prints were , 
made use of, for the rat-catcher of the Hi<ldie; 
Ages was a well-known figure, and ihirnyi 
drawings exist showing how he dressed, 
mightily fanciful, in the pursuit of his calling. 
The Pied Piper of 1904 and the children 
who followed him were built up upon the^ 
lines. In addition to his many-coloured 
clothes he wore a sword, a box at his side, 
and a stave over his shoulder on which hung 
a small flag, ornamented with a rat, much 
like the well-known design of the Dutch rat- 
catcher, pictured by Vischer of Haarlem, 



FromaPhtfto . hy ] THE pife« and His followers greeting the kaiser, 


being content, with the Imperial eye upon 
him, to lead them through the principal 
streets to a stated place where the Emperor 
and Empre^5> w^th two of their children, 
were waiting. 1b view them. 

For the occasion JIamelin, of course, was 
enfite,, Never before had it been honoured 
by such a visit^ vXhe.^chooi children of the 
town and its immediate neighbourhood; who 
were not taking part in the procession of the 
Pied Piper,jwere marshalled along the route 
over which the visitors passed. All, including 
the Piper and his willing victims, were dressed 
ip the^ I^eturesqu^ of the Middle 

dusty totn^ of the local l^wtary 


On the old bridge over the Weser, giiily 
decorated with bright streamers and festc^ns 
of green, the children were reviewed. When ^ 
the Emperor saw the prettily-clothed yotj^h; ■ 
of IJamelin in front of him, he humorously 
remarked upon the slight damage done tO; 
the town when the Pied Piper enticed the, ; 
children away, and himself bore testimony to > 
the immortality of the legend. Throughout 
Germany it was known, in the hut <rf 
peasant and the palace of the prince. He 
voiced his pleasure at, the comr^moration of 
the honoured legend hy the people pf flaihe- v 
lin, and ^ complimented the citiSeiiis cm t^e 
',^^ure they possessed ■ 
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LXXXIII.~A SHOT-PROOF DOG. 

By an ingenious and practical method any harm. The invention of the shot-proof 
Game Warden William S. Burtis, of Freehold, overcoat was the result of his earnest de- 
New Jersey, U.S.A., has baffled the town liberations on the subject, 

commissioners, who recently issued an order After the commissioners had passed this 
directing duly authorized officials to kill on unpopular method of exterminating the dogs 

sight all unmuzzled dogs found roaming of the town, the good with the bad, Warden 

about the town. Burtis shortly after appeared on the streets 

P earing that his pet dog, a valuable English of Freehold followed by Grouse, who was 
settler named Grouse, would meet an un- encased in his armour- proof blanket — attract- 
timely death at the hands of the authorities, ing considerable attention and thus gaining 

Warden Burtis encased the canine in a shot- considerable notoriety. ; , 



MR. W. S, BURTIS AND GROUSE, 1118 SHpT-rROOF DOG. 


proof blanket of heavy tin, only the head (Arouse, who is seven years old, is widely 
being uncovered. With this effective over- known throughout the State of New Jersey 

coat the dog roams at will through the and in cities of adjoining States, having been 

principal streets of the town without fear of trained to do things that an ordinary dog will 

untimely destruction, attracting considerable not do. 

attention. He has been broken to trot in a little 

The commissioners were prompted to bike sulky and has trotted a quarter of 

issue the order to kill all dogs observed a mile on the track in one minute, 

; the streets, as the result of a mad being driven by the young son of Warden 

which took place in Freehold Burtis^ the exhibition being witnessed at 

/ quite recently. The official killers have different times by thousands of people. 

since been very busy carrying out the order Grouse is also considered one of the be.st- 
" wi& a veng^nce, and many dogs have been broken bird dogs in the United States. He 
killed and put out of harm^s way. will retrieve on land and water, 

f Warden ‘^ BurtU became much worried When his owner shoots from horseback, 

al^ut thk s^ifety of his dog, for whom sixty Grouse will retrieve atid rise up on his 

had back feet with his front fefet against the 

£.;iydhid fall a victim to the sure marksman- saddle, and hand his master the quail. 

'^official killer,*' and he deter- So valuable is this dog to A^urden Burtis 
m manner of covering that he has refused to part with him for any 

Ids .wt which wofitd safeguard it; sumbf money. 

' ■■ ' ' '■ ■ 






A ZOOLOGICAL NIGHTMARE. 
A Story mr Children. 




CHAPTER I. 

AN IN.VITATION. 

F course, you will say at once, 
“ What is a mullingong ? ” for 
I don’t suppose, unless you 
happen to have been to 
Australia, that you have even 
so much as heard of the name 
before. That was exactly Girlie’s position, 
until she had been through the extraordinary 
adventures of which I am going to tell you. 

Girlie lived near Regent’s Park, so near, 
indeed, that from her bedroom window, when 
the wind was in a certain direction, she could 
distinctly hear the laughing hyenas and other 
noisy animals when they made a disturbance, 
as they very often did, in the Zoological 
Gardens. 

On the particular evening on which my story 
opens. Girlie had gone up to her room in a 
great state of excitement, for she had heard 
her father reading in the drawing-room about 
a strange n^ ^eiture called a mullingong, 
which had jtist Been presented to the Zoo by 
an Australian gentlemah. 

So Girlie had pulled her head about it all 
the while she was gettings into bed. 

“ I wonder,” ghA thpught, “ if it’s a bird, 
or an animaj, or a, reptile? Mullingong 
sounds someihing like a reptile, I think.” 

And she stni considering the matter 
when sh^ fell i^leep. 

I dpn’Ii ndlte know how^long it was before 


a noise in the direction of her dressing-table 
caused her to awaken, but when she did 
so she found that the moon was shining so 
brightly in at the open window that the room 
was bathed in a flood of light, and all the 
objects about her were as distinct as by day- 
light. To her utter amazement a tall bird 
was standing before the glass, gravely using 
her hair-brush and posturing ;; and prinking 
before its reflection in the mirror in a most 
absurd way. Girlie sat up in bed and rubbed 
her eyes. 

Yes, there was no doubt about it. It was 
really a bird, with rather long legs, and a 
curious tuft of long white quills sticking out 
at the back of its head. 

While she was still wondering what she 
ought to do the bird turned round, and 
immediately dropped the brush which it had 
been using. 

“ Oh, you’re awake at last, are you ? ” he 
said, coming towards the bed. 

Girlie gasped with astonishment. 

“ Ye-e-s-s,” she faltered, “ but — but ’’ 

“ I’ve got a letter for you in my pocket.” 

“ A letter for me, in his pocket^' thought 
Girlie, and looking down she discovered that 
the bird hid a little leather wallet slung over 
his shoulder, from which several envelopes 
protruded. 

“Yes,” said the bird, searchpg amongst, 
the packet of envelopes, and at last handing 
her one addressed, “Miss Girli^” “Beautiful 
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writing, isn^t it?” he asked, gazing at it 
afifectionately. 

Girlie hastily tore open the envelope. 

“ Zoological Gardens, Regent's Park. — 
Mr. and Mrs. Leo present their compliments 
to Miss Girlie and request the pleasure of 
her company at a garden-party to be held at 
midnight in above Gardens — to meet the 
distinguished visitor from Australia, Mr. 
Mullingong.” 

Oh, how perfectly lovely ! ” cried Girlie, 
clapping her hands. “Just what I wanted to 
do — to see the mullingong. Who or what is 
he, do you know ? ” she cried, excitedly. 

“No, I can't say I do,” said the bird. 
“But why they are making this ridiculous 
fuss about hin^ I can't conceive. I'm sure 
the amount of extra work I've had to do 
sending out invitations and that sort of thing 
nobody would believe. I'm the secretary, 
you know, and ” 

“ Oh, yes, of course, the secretary-bird. I 
must have often seen you at the Zoo. Do 
you know, I thought your face seemed 
familiar, somehow.” 

“H’m ! Yes, it’s a pleasant face, isn’t it?” 
said the bird. “ Well, now I must be off,” 
he cried. “ There’s no end of things to do. 
I suppose I may say that you will come ? ” 
he tidded. 

“ Oh, yes, certainly,” cried Girlie. “ I 
shall like it above all things.” 

And so the secretary-bird flew out at the 
window. 

Girlie hastily scrambled out of bed. 
She was $oon dressed, and, with her eyes 
sparl^lipg til 'excitement and her cheeks 
rosy the sahie cause, she looked a 

very OTe^^Iittle^girl indeed. 

-I think you'll do,” cried a critical 
voice d at the window, and, turning, Girlie 


saw the secretary- 
bird standing on 
the window - sill 
with his head 
thrust into the 
room. “ I’ve just 
flown back to ask 
you to be sure 
and bring your 
own mug,” he 
added; “the 
keepers are so 
mean they have 
locked every- 
thing up, and there 
may ‘be a little 
difficulty — wit h 
the crockery, you 
know — so perhaps it will be advisable to 
bring your own. Good - bye ! See you 
later 1 ” and he was off again. 

CHAPTER II. 

THE pixie’s gift. 

“ Take my own mug,” thought Girlie. 
“ Dear me, that means going down into 
the kitchen, I suppose,^ unless — oh, yes, of 
course ; I can get my little silver one out 
of the pantry, that will do even better ” ; 
and no sooner had Girlie thought of this than 
she crept as softly as she could out of her 
room and down the thickly-carpeted stairs. 

It was not quite so light downstairs, but 
Girlie had no difticulty in finding her way to 
the pantry, and as soon as she got there she 
espied her little silver mug standing on the 
second shelf. 

She had to get on to the plate-chest to 
reach it, and had just taken it into her hand 
and was getting down when she heard an 
impatient little voice calling out : — 

“What are you doing? Put me down 
instantly ! ” and in her fright she nearly 
dropped her mug, for the voice seemed to 
proceed from inside it. 

As it was, she set it down on the plate- 
chest and looked about her curiously. 

Not a creature was in sight, till presently, 
after a *great deal of struggling, a little man 
scarcely bigger than one's finger emerged 
from the mug itself. He carried a piece of 
wash-leather, which was nearly as big as he 
was, and was covered all over with a kind of 
red powder. . 

“ Well, aren't you ashamed of yourself, 
disturbing me at my work in this manner ? ” 
he began, angrily. 

“ I'm sure I'm very sorry, sir,” said Girlie, 
humbly. “ May I ask who you are ? ” 
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I am a pixie,” replied the little man, 
standing with his arms akimbo and his head 
on one side. “ knd I am helping Charles. 
He had to go home to-day to see his poor 
old mother, who is ill, and didn*t get back in 
time to do the silver properly ; so, as he is a 
very good-tempered man and does his work 
carefully as a rule, I and my mates are help- 
ing him.” 

Charles was the man-servant, and Girlie 
remembered hearing that he had been given 
a holiday that afternoon. 

“ Oh ! ” exclaimed Girlie, ** are you really 
a pixie ? I’ve read such a lot about you, 
but I’ve never seen any of you before. I’m 
so glad to meet you. Oh 1 And, of course, 
I’ve just remembered,” cried Girlie, speaking 
in a state of great excitement. “Anyone 
who really sees a pixie can have one wish, 
whatever it is, granted. Oh, may I — may 
I have a wish, please ? ” 

The pixie considered for a moment, then 
he replied, “ You may have three.” 

“ Three wishes ! ” cried Girlie, excitedly. 
“ Do you really mean it ? Can I have any- 
thing I like in the whole wide world ? Oh, 
how delightful I But, dear me ! ” she ex- 
claimed, suddenly remembering the invitation 
she had received, “ I am afraid I must be 
going. I am invited to a garden-party at the 
Zoo, and I ought to be there by midnight.” 
She said this quite importantly, for she 
thought it was a very grand thing to be 
going out at that hour. 

“ It’s past that 
now,” declared 


it was nei^y as big as the little man him- 
self, and Girlie could see quite well that it 
was ten minutes past twelve. 

“ Oh 1 ” she exclaimed, in dismay, “ I shall 
be late ; I wish I was there now.” 

There was a sudden darkness and a curious 
feeling that she was being rapidly whirled 
through the air, and in an instant Girlie found 
herself just inside the well-known entrance to 
the Gardens. 

She felt a trifle bewildered just at first, and 
then, after thinking for a moment, realized 
that one of the three .wishes granted her by 
the pixie had been fulfilled. “And I was 
going to wish something so very important 
with each of the three chances,” she thought, 
regretfully. “Never mind, there are two 
more left and I am here anyhow, and shall 
not be so very late after all,” and she hurried 
down the path leading from the entrance. 

CHAPTER III. 

A PARTICULAR PORCUPINE. 

Girlie hurried along down the familiar path 
in the direction of the lion house. 

“For,” she argued, “the ‘Mr. and Mrs. 
Leo’ on the invitation must mean Mr. and 
Mrs. Lion, I suppose.” You see. Girlie knew 
enough of Latin to understand this. 

Suddenly she heard a curious scratching 
sound proceeding from one of the side paths, 
and on going a little out of her way she could 
see that a rather large porcupine was hurry- 
ing along, muttering and grumbling to 


the pixie, draw- 
ing a tiny little 
watch out of his 
fob. “Look!” 
he cried, holding 
it up for Girlie’s 
inspection. 

“ Why, I can 
scarcely see the 
watch itself, let 
alone the hands,” 
exclaimed Girlie ; 
“it’s such ^ 

little thing.” , 

“We’ll soon . 
alter that,” criedt 
the pixie, giving^ 
the watch a^ ■ ; 
shake. As ^he 
continued s|ak-- 
ing it so the 
watch gre?w In 
size, tiir at ’'last 



* A KATHieit LARCIP PORCUPIN8 WAS HURRVING ALONG. ” 
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itself, and that the long quills with which it 
was covered, dragging on the ground 
behind him, were what had caused the 
curious noise which she had noticed. Girlie 
hurried up to it. For I am certainly not 
going to be frightened by a porcupine,^' she 
thought. I suppose it must have broken 
loose somehow.^’ 

The porcupine was still chattering to itself 
in a nervous, discontented sort of way when 
she reached his side. 

“ Such a bother,” it was saying ; “just as 
I had arranged it so very nicely, too, and 
now 1 haven’t time to go back for any more. 
I shall be late as it is, I am afraid.” 


out I suppose you haven’t one or two you 
could spare? ” it added, looking up enviously 
at Girlie’s wavy hair. 

“ No, I * don’t wear them,” said Girlie, 
laughing ; “ you see, I haven’t begun to do 
my hair up yetj so I don’t use them.” 

“ Oh ! ” said the porcupine, discontentedly. 
“ How old are you, then ? ” he added, as an 
afterthought. 

“Nearly twelve,” replied Girlie, who began 
to think the little animal rather rude. 

“ Oh ! ” it said. “And is it considered the 
correct thing to wear your hair loose when 
you’re as old as that ? ” 

“ Of course,” said Girlie. 



' HOW DOES MY HAIR LOOK ? ” 


Girlie hurried past and turned round to 
catch a glimpse of the strange little creature. 

“Bless me!” it cried. “There goes a 
child ; perhaps she has some. Here 1 Stop 1 
Stop ! ” it cried. 

Girlie turned round and walked slowly 
back again. 

“How does my hair look?” demanded the 
creature. “Ami very untidy ? ” 

“ Well ! ” replied Girlie, who could not help 
smiling. For the creature’s long quills were 
sticking about in all directions, and it cer- 
tainly could not be truthfully described as'^ 
being neat in appearance. “You see, those 
quills must be so very difficult to arrange, 
and- ” 

“ D(?n'/ call them quills,” cried the porcu- 
|ingrily stamping its foot. “ As though 

waia bi|-d,” it added, scornfully. “Who- 
ever heard of an animal with quills ? It’s hair. 

see how beautifully I’ve parted it? 
it down with hair-pins,” the creature 
'bcplabed, “only they’ve most of them come 


“ Well, I’m not nearly twelve yet, so I 
sha’n’t bother any more about mine,” declared 
the porcupine, in a tone of relief. 

“Are you going to the garden - party,” 
asked Girlie, who thought it was time to 
change the subject. 

“Of course. Why not?” demanded the 
little creature, setting up its bristles and look- 
ing so very fierce that Girlie was quite alarmed. 

“ Oh 1 There’s no reason why you should 
not go that I know of,” she hastened to say. 
“ I only asked for information.” 

“ Well, you wouldn’t ask for any other 
reason, w’-ould you?” snapped the creature. 
“Are you going?” it asked, a little more 
.graciously, 

“Yes,” said Girlie, “and I must hurry on, 
if .you don’t mind excusing me, for it’s getting 
very late, I’m afraid,^” 

“ We may as well walk together,” s^d the 
porcupine, coming closer, so close, in fact, 
that its quills brushed against Girlie and 
made her give a frightened little gasp. 
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‘‘Take my arm,” said the creature. “It after all. And that brings us round to what 
will make us look more important.’^ I remarked before, that it must be very 

Girlie hesitated an instant, but the porcu- absurd not to know properly whether you 
pine began to look angry again, so she are a bird or an animal.” 

thought that she had better humour it, “ But I tell you ” began poor Girlie, 

though it was most uncomfortable to have to when an enormous and very distinguished- 

reach down to take the little creature's arm, looking bird in lev^e dress, and with a sword 
and at the same time to avoid the long quills, dangling between his legs, came clattering 
which every moment threatened to prick her. down the path. 

“It must be very awkward for you not “ Ah ! the adjutant,” observed the porcu- 

knowing whether you are a bird or an animal,” pine. “ We were just discussing,” it said, as 
said her companion, suddenly, after a long the bird was about to pass them, “whether 
silence, during which Girlie had been puzzling this young person was a bird or an 
her brain as to what would be the most in- animal.” 

teresting topic of conversation upon which to The adjutant paused and fixed an eye- 
enter with a porcupine. glass, which he wore attached to a black cord, 

“ Why, I haven’t the slightest doubt on into his eye. 

the sul)ject,” said Girlie, smilingly. “ Of “ R-e-ally 1 ” he drawled, “ I c-can’t say — 
course, I know I’m not a bird — and,” she don’t you know — I’ve— ah — nevah — thought 
added, after a moment’s consideration, “ Pm about it — ah — in fact— ah, I nevah — think 
equally certain that I am a kind of animal.” about — anything, ah,” and he began to giggle 
“ J’m not so sure of that,” said the in a foolish manner. 



*'“vy^W»il«K JUST DISCUSSING WHETHER THIS VOUNG PERSON WAS A BIRD OR AN ANIMAI..’ 


porcupine ; “you don'f seem to have a suffi- “ Awfully stupid to think — ah — don’t you 
cient number of legs, somehow, to be an know,” he went on. “ Takes up such a lot 
animal.” " , ^ you’ve done it, 

“ I’ve two,^’ said Girlie, in surprise. ah. By-the-bye — ah, sha’n’t we be awfully 

“ Yes, that’sjust it,” declared the porcupine, late for the garden-party? I— -ah — I’ve had 
“ I’ve never Imown a proper animal with less an accident, you know, and !t’& upset me — 
than four. Now, a bird has only two— at ah— vewwy much. Had to walk all the way 
least, I’ve never seen one, with more, so I from my — ah — bungalow.” 
shouldn’t wonder if you were a kind of bird, “ Well, now that you are here we’d better 
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step along pretty sharply,” said the porcu- a straw bonnet gay with ribbons and flowers, 
pine; “don^t you think so?” They evidently recognised Girlie, for they 

Well, yes — ah, perhaps we had,” replied nodded pleasantly to her as they passed, and 
the adjutant. And so, with her strange the baby elephant said, in a funny, squeaky 
companions, she continued her journey little voice : “ Oh, mamma, dear, that’s the 
towards the lion house. little girl who gave me a bun yesterday. 

She ” 

CHAPTER IV. “ Hush, my dear,” interrupted the mother. 

ON THE PROGRAMME. “ You mustn’t make remarks,” and the three 

A SOUND of strange music in the distance hurried on in.front. 

caused them to quicken their pace. By this time they had nearly reached the 

“ There ! the band has commenced,” said lion house, and the music which they had 
the porcupine. “ I knew we should be late.” noticed grew more and more distinct every 
“I don’t think— ah — it weally mattahs,” moment, till presently they turned the corner 
said the adjutant, languidly. “It’s rathah and came upon the strangest sight that 
bettah form to be a little late, you know ; Girlie had ever seen, 
besides, we are not by any means the last to On the band-stand a number of animals 
arrive — I can heah some people behind us.” were playing various instruments. A couple 
The porcupine turned round. “It’s the of seals were banging away on drums (“just 
elephant family,” said he. “ My eye, what as they did at Barnum’s,” said Girlie, 
swells ! ” delightedly, clapping her hands). A hippo- 



‘IT’s tHE ELEPHANT FAMILY,’ SAID THE PORCUPINE. ‘ MV BVB, WHAT SWELLS T 


Girlie looked round eagerly, and saw- potamus was tootling with a big trombone* 
three elephants, two large ones and a baby. A chimpanzee and an orang outang were 

They were certainly dressed in a very remark* scraping away at two big violoncellos, while 

able manner. a jerboa and a chinchilla stood on their hind 

^he baby etephant wore a large sun- llegs sjtriking triangles, 
htqnnet and a' pinafore ; the father a pair of A camel with a very serious f^e was cpn- 
trpu'a^ wliich were much too long for him, ducting. At least, h^ was waving a biton 

; and ^ w rather troublesome to about in an erratic manner and gazing in- 
walk in, a b]iue tailed coat with brass buttons, tently at the same dme at some music- in 

an old beaver hat; the mother was front of him. Various other animals were 

\ T^spland^nt iit brightly-coloured gown ai^d strolling about the grounds or sitting in little 
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" 7MB LIONESS HURKfED FORWARD AND HELD OUT A PAW/’ 


groups on chairs under the trees, and last, but 
not least, the lion and lioness, both most 
fashionably dressed, stood side by side re- 
ceiving their guests as they arrived. 

The secretary-bird was bustling about, and 
directly he saw Girlie he hurried forward. 

Come along,” he said. “ You’re all late. 
There have been several inquiries about you 
already. Go and pay your respects to the 
host and hostess and then come back to me. 
There’s a toucan under the trees over there 
who is very anxious to make your ac- 
quaintance.” 

Girlie was a little flurried at having to go 
up to a real live lion, but overcoming her 
fear with an effort she stepped forward. 

An alligator wearing a kind of green livery 
came hurrying up and held out a silver salver. 

“ Where’s your card ? ” he asked, breath- 
lessly. ‘‘ You haven’t been announced yet.” 

“ I— I’m afraid I haven’t one,” stammered 
Girlie. 

The alligator looked blank. 

“Shocking want of manners,” he declared. 
"What’s you*. 

“ Girlie,” w:as me. reply. “ At least, that’s 
what I’ni called at horned Of course, it’s not 
my real name.” 

“ Don’t ptfevari'eatej” interrupted the alii* 
gator. “ Is it your name or not ? ” 

“Well, yes,” said Girlie, “but ” - 

“The adjutant; Ebenezer Porcupine, 
Esquire ; and a person who doesn’t know 
her own ,name,*^ announce^ the alligator, in 
a loud voice.* ! 


Of course, everybody turned round and 
stared, and even the musicians left off and 
gazed curiously at Girlie, as being the person 
who didn t know her own name, making her 
blush terribly and feel very nervous and 
confused. 

The lioness hurried forward and held out 
a paw. 

“5? pleased to see you,” she said, effusively ; 
“ so good of you to come,” and immediately 
turned to welcome some other guests, while 
the lion, running a paw through his mane, of 
which he was evidently very proud, came up 
and spoke to Girlie in a very gruff, husky 
voice. 

“ Delighted to see you,” he said ; “ we are 
looking forward to your singing very much. 
So glad you were able to come.” 

“ I’m afraid I don’t quite understand,” said 
Girlie. 

“ Oh, yes, you’re going to sing, you know,” 
said the lion ; “ it’s down on the programme. 
Or is it a recitation ? ” he added, referring to 
a gilt-edged card which he drew from his 
pocket. 

“ But ” began Girlie. 

“ Oh, yes, it is a recitation, I see,” said the 
lion — “ ‘ The Pelican and the Pie.’ I’m sure 
it will be sweetly pretty. Dear me, yes, and 
a solo on the bagpipes later on. Why, what 
a highly-accomplished young lady you must 
be ! I shall look forward with great interest 
to your performance, but no^ you must 
excuse me, please. I see some fresh guests 
are arriving. I hope you’ll enjoy yourself,” 
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and with a pleasant nod the lioti hurried off, 
leaving Girlie in a state of great bewilder- 
ment. From what the lion had said she was 
evidently expected to contribute to the enter- 
tainment by reciting “ The Pelican and the 
Pie,’^ “ Why, IVe never even heard of it,” 
thought the child, her head in a perfect whirl ; 
“ and as for playing upon the bagpipes,” she 
went on, “ Pm certain I could never do that ; 
there must be some mistake.” 

“ Come along,” said the secretary-bird, 


long,” cried poor Girlie, who was getting 
terribly alarmed at the prospect before her. 

“ ThaPs nothing to do with me,” said the 
secretary-bird, shrugging his shoulders. “ All 
I know is you're down on the programme for 
those things and you'll be expected to do 
them.” 

“ But how can I do them if I don't know 
how ? ” said poor Girlie, hopelessly. 

“I can't say. I'm sure,” said the bird. 
“ The recitation is first,” he said, referring to 



hurrying up just at this moment. “ I told 
you to come back to me, and here you are 
standing still and gazing about as though you 
had lost your wits.” 

“Oh, have you a programme, please?” 
cried Girlie, eagerly. 

“ A programme ? ” said the bird, in surprise. 
“ Of course I have. What do you want to 
know for ? ” 

“Am I expected to recite, or anything, 
do you know ? ” asked Girlie, anxiously. 

“ Oh, yes ; that's in the first part, you 
know,” said the secretary-bird, referring to 
his card. “In the second part you are to 
sing and perform on the musical glasses, and 
give a conjuring entertainment to finish up 
with.” 

“ But,” expostulated Girlie, in a horrified- 
voice, “ Tm not supposed to be going to do 
all these things, surely ? ” 

“ Of course you are,” replied the secretary- 
bird. “Why "not?” 

“ But-rbut I don't in the le^t know how 
to; play on the musical glasses, nor the bag- 
pipe^ eithd’, arid I'm sure I couldn't possibly 
do any conjuring tricks if I tried ever so 


his card. “ I suppose you can manage that 
all right ? ” 

“ I'm supposed to say ‘ The Pelican and 
the Pie,' I believe, am I not ? ” asked Girlie. 

The secretary-bird nodded. 

“ Well,” said Girlie, hopelessly, “ I've never 
even heard of it before. Do you think it 
would matter if I recited something else 
instead ? I might manage ‘ Mary Had a 
Little Lamb,' you know, or M'he Wreck of 
the Hesperus' ” 

“ They don’t like the programme altered,” 
said the secretary-bird, dubiously. “Why 
don't you recite ‘ The Wreck of the Hesperus ' 
and call it ‘The Pelican and the Pie'? I 
don't suppose anybody would know the 
difference much. And if I were you I 
should try and learn the bagpipes somehow 
or other. People won't like to be dis- 
appointed, I can tell you. But come, let's 
go and see the toucan ; he wants particularly 
to see you, and perhaps he will be able to 
suggest a way out of the difficulty. 

Girlie tried to persuade herself that this 
might be the case, as she somewhat ruefully 
followed the bird towards the shrubbery. 


(To be continued,) 



^'Minding Baby'' 

By H. J. Holmjes. 

Photos, by J, Godfrey Ancelly Sandown, /. W. 


MAN who is given a baby 
to mind has his work cut out. 
It won’t do to sit down and try 
to get it to go to sleep. 1'he 
baby objects. He wants amuse- 
ment — plenty of it. Were he 
in his mother’s arms he would probably 



BABY LIKES MUSIC. 


curl up and go to sleep ; but when father 
is the nurse more is required- - a great deal 
more. Only a man of infinite resource 
and muscular activity can hope to please a 
baby for half an hour. In doing so he is 
bound to relinquish, for the time being, the 
full-blown dignity of his sex. He must be 
satisfied to regard himself as a cross between 
a circus cloWn li^d a lunatic, and to act like 
both. ^ 

It is wonderful what devices a truly re- 
sourceful man wiy employ to please the baby. 

Of course* bab^ is f6nd of music— of a 
particular Sort. Softly - played symphonies 
and dreamy >^«lty.eS ar# alf very well in their 
way. But lihe "pianp soon palls on the 
infantile ear. Sp . one of the family 
dish-covers,^ a walking-slic^ and a flat 
iron are calli^ into requisition. A terrific 
success ensues. There is nothing like the 
Vol* 


“Washington Post” played on a dish cover 
with a flat iron. And a good job too ! What 
if the dish-cover is pounded into a shapeless 
mass and the flat-iron loses some of its 
pristine smoothness ? It doesn’t matter. 
The baby is so pleased. 

Then, perhaps, the harmony becomes 
stale, flat, and unprofitable to baby. He 
signifies the same in the usual manner. But 
the resourceful Edwin does not find himself 
at a loss for further means of amusement. 
'I'he paternal watch and chain fill the gap — 
that is, the baby’s mouth. 

Curious, the fondness babies usually 
exhibit for chewing up watches 1 Nothing 
seems to give them more pleasure than 
an imaginary lunch off a gold or silver 
time{)icce. You can easily prove this by 
giving your baby one to munch. His face 
will express the degree of bliss he is realizing. 
A toothsome experiment with time, however, 
may sometimes end in a broken dome and a 
post-mortem. But so long as he can bite, 



BABY AS A WATCH -SWALLOWER. 


th« baby won’t complain. Be^es, manij- 
facturens and importers thoughtf>^i|» insist on 
men’s watches being too large to Iw com- 
fortably swallowed by even the'ly’ggest baby, 
if fathers are careless enough tp let go the 
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end of the watch-chain, it does not 
follow that the watch is irretrievably 
lost. It can nearly always be ex- 
tracted from the child's throat. 

Extraordinary, also, how the 
starched decorum of office and street 
gives way under the gentle influence 
of a wish to please the baby ! llie 
staid Edwin would almost faint with 
mortification if someone told him 
that his necktie was travelling up on 
the edge of his collar behind. But 
he never hesitates to make himself 
look ludicrous — at home- - to win the 
baby's appreciation. For instance, 
a millinery experiment that always 






“the riEKV, UNTAMED STEED.” 

way mitigates the amount of ])hysical exertion 
necessary to keep up a pace fast enough to 
please the baby. 

A less e.xhaustive method of make-l)elievc 
equestrian exercise is that in which the baby 
sits astride the hither’s inste]), the extended leg 
being moved, leverlike, rapidly u|) and down, 
to simulate the gallo|)ing motiou of the real 
article, to the tune of “ Ride a Cock-Horse.” 

The introduction of a new Brownie to his 
future master, Edwin regards as a most 
favourable oj)portunity for putting the baby 
in the best of humour. \\'ith airy freshness 
the fond father pretends to make the Brownie 
jump from his hand into the baby’s laj), 
and perform other wonderful feats. 


A MIJ.UNEKV EXl'EKIMENT. 

pleases the baby is when a father puts 
on his little one’s bonnet, and he thinks 
he is adequately rewarded by the croon 
of delight that is always sure to be 
aroused. What greater recompense can 
a married man expect ? 

Relief is sought in playing “ horse 
and rider.” In this, the father becomes 
the horse. Down on hands and knees 
he drops. * Baby is soon in the saddle, 
andj with a preliminary jump over an 
imaginary fence, the noble animal speeds 
along the course — the strip of carpet 
around the dining-table — with the baby 
Abiding on, like grim death, to the fiery, 
; untamed s^‘d. Playing at “ horse and 
rid«r ” old game, but its age in no 
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Or again, the obliging father may be seen But what would the neighbours think 
down on his knees in front of the baby, of Mr. Brown if they happened to peep 
interning the classical lines which reveal the through his study window on certain occa- 
story of a domestic when he per- 


tragedy : — 

Father bought eggs in 
the market, 

And broke ’em before 
he got home ! ' 

The pathetic inci- 
dent of the smashed 
eggs is illustrated by 
the parental cheeks, 
blown out prodigi- 
ously, being banged 
with the closed fists, 
the sound of the 
air forced outwards 
between the lips 
proving a source of 
supreme delight to 
the baby. About 
forty bags of eggs 
are broken in this 


\ 





FERFORMINO UROUNIi:. 


forms a series of 
remarkable acro- 
batic feats? I am 
afraid nothing would 
convince them that 
his mental e(]uili» 
brium was still 
maintained, if they 
saw him in the ai'l 
of maintaining his 
bodily equilibrium, 
his boots wh jre his 
head ought to be ! 
And their decision 
would be still more 
pronounced and 
emphatic if they 
failed to observe, at 
the other side of 
Mr. Brown’s re- 


fashion (at the im- 
perative demand of the baby), until the 
exhausted father thinks of some other plan 
less disastrous to the human frame. 

At what a marvellous stage of fatherly 
enthusiasm must a man have arrived when 
he is satisfied to half-strangle himself by 
.S(iuee/ing his head through the frame of a 
chair or other scat, just to give the baby the 
extreme bliss of pulling unmercifully at the 


versed body, Mr. 
Brown s baby boy (luite enjoying the unusual 
view of his jiarent upside down ! 

It is just as well, perhaps, that “ minding 
the baby ” is confined to occasions more rare 
than common, otherwise the average Edwin 
would speedily be rediu'ed to a state border- 
ing on chronic lunacy. And if the modern 
married Angelina imagines for one moment, 
when she says, “ ICdwin, take the baby,” that 


obliging pa rent’s 
moustache or “wool” ! 
But, then, baby is al- 
ways so pleased with 
such delicate little 
attentions ! And he is 
such an exacting 
tyrant, too ! I'lie per- 
formance can only be 
regarded by unsympa- 
thetic Philistines as an 
act for the preservation 
of domestic peace. 



she is bestowing on 
her siiouse an inestim- 
able favour, I should 
like to point out the 
very great injustice 
she is perpetrating. 
'Fhe average man can- 
not mind a baby ex- 
cept at a tremendous 
sacrifice of his dignity, 
and by a superhuman 
effort of physical 
endurance. 


THE MOST SUCCESSFUL METHOD OF AMUSING THE BABY. 
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A PlfTRIFIED NEST. 

“ This photograph is that of a 
petrified bird’s nest, presumably 
some species of water-fowl, con- 
taining three eggs. It was found 
by a gentleman many years ago 
in the Vale of Neath. The nest 
lielongs to a Neath surveyor, 
who kindly lent it to me to be 
photographed, and the picture 
was taken by Mr. Henry Jones, 
Bridge Street Studio, Neath.” 
—Mr. II. C. Lloyd, Jun., 9 , 
Windsor Road, Neath, South 
Wales. 

AN KXTRAOKOINARY 
EFl FAPH. 

“I came across the stone 
shown in the photograph in 




SAILING ON THE RAILWAY. 

“On the north-east coast of 
England, at the entrance to the 
River lees, there has been built 
a breakwater which is some tw^o 
and a half miles long, and at the 
end of which there is a light- 
hou.se to guide vessels in or out 
of the river. On the west side 
of this breakwater (which is 
known as the South Oare) is 
.stationed a detachment of what 
arc locally called ‘ Submarine 
Miners,’ otherwise Royal 
Engineers, wiio act as trainers 
to the Volunteers in the laying 
of mines for the protection of the 
river. Whilst the breakwater 
was being built a line of railway- 
metals was laid for I be purpose of 
conveying the material with w^hich the projection was 
finished. I'his set of railway-metals was found to be 
ver)’ useful to the Engineers, who, wnth the aid of a 
lK)gic-wagg<m, on which they rigged a mast and sail, 
were enabled to pass to and fro quickly. The photo- 
graph .shows one of them with his wife on their way to 
the nearest tow n (Uedcar), some four miles distant. The 
‘sailor* is able, by means of a brake fixed to the wheels, 
to control the speed at which they travel. When it is 
remembered that nearly the whole distance is in view 
of the North Sea, it will be understood how enjoyable 
is this mode of sailing on the railway.” — Mr. W. 11. 
Varkinson, 3 , Linden Avenue, Cottingham, East Yorks. 


the graveyard of the little parish church of -IJan- 
gattock. Although the stone ha.s been in its present 
position for some years, no one noticed the some- 
what odd inscription on it until a short time ago, 
when the atones were being cleaned. There can be 
. no mistake about the figures or words, for they are 
cut ihta the stone, I liave askkl several people the 
rZKieaning of it* but can , gel no satisfactory explanation. 
j(t wou^ be rather interesting to know how a man 
hpuld a wife who died mteen years before be 
born:; also, how the daughter could be Ijom 
eleven yekr$ after her mbther^s .death and four years 
Woire hei;,iather’i birth.**— Mr. Fred S* J, Stejfensj 
P^st OfTicb/ The Hendre, Monmouth. 
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square inches. The rect- 
angle C D F E = 24 square 
inches area, and is divided 
into two equal triangles, 
C E F and CDF, which 
must each have an area of 
12 square inches. Now, on 
reference to diagram No. 2 
it will be seen that when 
these pieces are placed to- 
gether as shown by Mr. 
Shaw they do not form a 
perfect rectangle, but there 
IS a space along the dia- 
gonal, shown by the black 


iy\y’K. 



COCKLK-SHKLL FIGURES. 

“ The curious figures in this photograph are built 
up of cement and covered with thousands of cockle- 
shells. They are situated in the village of Parkstone, 
Dorset, and are the w ork of an employe at the Bourne 
Valley PoUery. The figure at the left represents 
Hamlet, the one in the centre his father’s ghost. 
The other is supposed to l.c a statue of Queen 
Victoria,”— Mr, W. F. Foster, no. King Street, 
Southsea. 


THE StOLVKD. 

With.refcrCnce to Mr. Wilson 
Shaw’s problem in the September 
issue of The Stranh Maga- 
zine, we select the; following 
solution from the lA^jge nuriiber 
sent in : “As will be seen from 
diagram No. U, the stftiare is 
divided up irllo two rectangles, 
ABDCandCDFE. ABDC 
= 40 square inches' area, and is 
cut into tif<i equal portidns, 
A€ H G atiH; G B D U, which 
must each baire an ar?a of 20 ^ 




in the enclosed diagram, 
which is not filled up, and 
this is easily proved to be the 
extra inch, as follows ; The 
rectangle contains 65 square 
inches, and the sum ot the 
areas of the otlier portions 
as found above — i2-fi2 4- 
20 + 20—64 square inches. 

65 square inches • 64 square 
inches— I square inch, . 
black portion — i square inch. 

Q.E.D.” -Mr. Harold E. 

Wood, l,anhernc, Blenheim 
Gardens, Wallington, 

Surrey. 

HOW A KIFI.E RUR.STS. 

“ This is a photograph of 
a Lee-Metford rifle. Whilst 
class - firing at Pirbright 
ranges the barrel burst. Sly 
comrade, who was shooting 
with it, did not feel any 
effects ; in fact, he did not 
know it had burst till he W'as 
aljoul to fire again, when I 
drew his attention to it. Had it burst lower down, 
near the breech, the consequences would have been 
disastrous ; as it was, pieces t)f the liarrel struck me 
and several of my comrades, but did no mischief: 
The officers in charge had never known of such an 
occurrence.”— Mr. F. Molyneux, 15, Rose Cottages, 
West Street, Dorking. 
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ANOTHER REMARKABLE 
OPTICAL ILLUSION. . 
“This curious picture is only 
the photograph of a favourite 
horse being led to v^ater, and not 
that of a weird-looking witch. 
The illusion, nevertheless, is re- 
markable.” — Mr. Galbraith B. 
Terry, T.O. Box 17, Bristol, K.l. 

TREE- CLIMBING IN QUEENS- 
LAND. 

“The following photograph 
that of a native of Qlucens- 
land climbing, or running 
up, a eucalyptus gum tree — may 
serve to give your readers some 
idea of how this athletic feat is 
accomplished. The ‘ black fellow,’ 
having made up his mind to climb 
a certain tree, usually with the 
object of securing the honey from 
a wild bees’ nest, first provides 
himself with a length of vine (ten 
feet or more, according to the 



abound in Queensland. Having 
secured the vine, which is cut from 
the scrub, iht modus oJferamU con- 
sists of bending it round the tree 
and gripping it firmly with arms 
outstretched as far as possible 
above the head. The legs are now 
brought into play ; the climber, 
throwing most of his weight on to 
the vine through the pull of his 
arms, leaves the ground and takes 
one or two steps up the trunk of 
the tree. He then pulls his body 
in towards the tree, and with a 
sudden jerk, given very rapidly, 
the vine is throw'n higher up along 
the tree trunk. Two or three 
more steps are taken up the trunk, 
the vine is again jerked upwards, 
and so the ascent proceeds. In 
descending, the vine is dropped 
ilown instead of being jerked up. 
A native will climb the highest 
and biggest trees (having no 
branches or foothold for a height 



of sixty or seventy feet) in this 
manner in few minutes. ri'lie subject of this photo., 
of .spare and .supple frame, is an elderly man nearer seventy 
than .sixty, yet anyone .seeing the agility with which he 
a.scends might well be excused for judging him to be 
about thirty-five. It will be seen that the vine passes under 
the hock of the right knee, round the in.side of the calf, 
and is gripped between the big and second toes of the right 
foot. In this po.siticm he can Jet go his hold of the vine 
with his right hand and wield a tomahawk to rut out foot- 
holds or a wild bee.s’ nest. It is mere child’s play for the.se 
natives to .stay for a considerable lime in this attitude on 
the .side of a tree while using the tomahawk.” — Mr. E. 
E^lworthy, 58, Trimro.se Mansions, Battersea Tark, S.W. 

A CURIOUS MOTOK-HOAT. 

“This boat is made of wickerwork like a basket, about 
four feet long, with an oval bottom. It was covered 
with canvas and had two coats of pitch dried on it. The 
gear shown in tlie photograph consists of two bicycle- 
wheels connected by an endless chain, with suitable 
framing to hold it up. The bottom wheel is connected 
to the propeller, which drives the boat by a long shaft. 
A speccl of about four miles an hour can be got out 
of her.” -Mr. M. G. Ropley, Sunderland. 




\ 



girth, of the tree). This species of vine or 
clreeper is one possessing great flexibility, 
i^rpngth, fnd toughness of fibre. 1 he natives 
are careml in its selection, which may readily 
Ijc imagined., as the consequences would be 
yery serious to the climber in the event of the 
vine snapping when he had nearly reached 
the tpp of one of the ^giant eucalypti that 
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ANCHOR CHURCJl. 

“ 'riiis riirious churdi is partly natural and i 
artificial, bdnj; in part a cave and in part excavated, 
will] windows and doorway cut in the rock. The 
name is due to a tradition that it was once tlie dwell- 
ing of an anchorite. It is in Derbyshire, by the River 
Trent, about three miles from Kepton. The same 
tradition says that an under^rround passage led from 
the Anchor Church to Repton C^hurch. Credence is 
lent to the tradition by the fact that Repton Church 
possesses an interesting and uni(.|uc Saxon crypt 
seventeen feet square. In the crypt is an arch indi- 
cating an entrance to the ])ass;ige.” The Rev. G. 
Hugo Heynes, 433, Mansfield Road, Sherwood, 
Nottingham. 

THK CRYSTAL WATERS OF RKRMUD.A. 

“ 'This remarkable photograph show's in a marked 
'^degree the wonderful clearness of the %'i^'er in one 
of the welbkncjw'n fish-t'iools of BermuA So clear 
indeed is the water that the fishes nmy be seen 
swimming to and fro, though they may even be 
at tlie very bottom of the pool. The photograph 
shows the fishes most distinctly.” — 1 *. J., 13, 
We.st Ninth Street, New York. 



A PECULIAR SWALLOW’S NEST. 

“ This is the photograph of a swal- 
low’s nest built on a lamp which is 
hanging in our .store-room, and which 
we have not used for a time. I did 
not notice the nest on the lamp be- 
fore I was told of it, and I lifted lit 
df)wn carefully and took a snap-shot 
of it. This nest was not finished 


because 1 think 
the builders no- 
ticed that the 
lamp was slant- 
ing more and 
more {is (hey 
huilt up the nest. 

As far as I can 
.see they w ished 
to make their 
nest on the top 
and enter from 
the bottom, as 
they made it 
broader at the 
top, providing an entrance at the base.”— Mr. J. R, 
Scholtz, Wilgcnhof, Stellenbosch, C'ape Ct>lony. 


WHO CAN TEp? 

“Can any of your rea<lers give me information 
about the gold pendant shown here, and which I 
purchased at a jeweller’s shop in the West Indies ? 
The original is about the size of a half-crown. Photo. 
No. I is the front view of the pendant, which repre- 
.sents a human left eye rayonin^ the cy6 being of 
glass, brown iris, and removable by opening a small 
lid hinged like a locket at the back of the pendant, 
shown in the second photo., the back view. You will 
notice that in diagram No. I, the front view, the 
rays are divided into twenty different sections, each 
section again being fluted into five different parts and 
serrated, making one hundred points in all. At the 
i)ack of the pendant are engraved the foUpwing letters ; 
P.R.P.E.R,Y.A.K.S. (See diagram zJ) • It may be 
the badge of some secret society, either political, 
religious, or occult. I have not beep able to trace 
any Masonic reference thereto.” — Mr, J. K, Godwin, 
Tlte Clock Mouse, Bradford, 
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RINGING ROCKS. 

“ About forty miles west cf 
Philadelphia, near a place called 
Poltstown, there is to be seen a 
group of rocks which possess 
peculiar properties. On a hill 
overlooking the Schuylkill 
Valley, a short distance north of 
Pottstown, is located a bed of 
rocks, some embedded in the 
ground, while others are lying 
loose ; some being huge ones 
split in various pieces, with smooth, 
and also with rough surfaces. 
They are of a dark brown or 
iron colour, and when struck, 
particularly with a metal ham- 
mer, they ring like bells. This 
peculiarity is perceptible even 
when one walks over them. A 
musician from a town near by 
came to the place, and after 
some time he succeeded in select- 
ing a number of rocks that gave 
forth different notes, and was 
able to render a number of 



tunes on this natural * xylophope.’ ” — 
Mr. P. E. Hackman, Room 512, Reading 
Terminal, Philadelphia. 



AN AWKPCAN REFORMER. 

Qn« 0 / the curitnuj characters of the 
the States is James 

years he has 


the biSLps& is James 

years he has 
ih the Schools of Silverton, 
lie idisapjp^^^^ sttongly of the 
' T:j|^v^tlg<fj|shions m ben’s and women’s 
^ caricature them, wears a 
bpst extraiiwMbary On his head 

acai» made of viptio^s materials used 


by milliners, an dadorned with a buckle, a little silk American 
flag, etc. Wrong side foremost and laced up the front, over a 
white shirt, is worn a pink satin corset. A cloak of chiffon, 
fantastically bordered, hangs from his shoulders. He wears baggy 
pantaloons of brilliant colour, fastened at the knee ; also 
stockings of the gayest colours and most striking design, held 
in place by ornamental garters. lie does not confine his remark- 
able costume to the quiet streets of his ow n tow n, for he has visited 
the Oregon State Fair at Salem. The rain caused the colour of 
his bri^t-blue nether garments to run, and the chiftbn cloak 
suffered considerably. He went barefooted and barelegged while 
it rained, but when it became fair again he put on bright plaid 
stockings, shoes, and another pair of l)rilliant pantaloons. HC' 
is an excellent pedestrian, walking in bare feet and putting his 
shoes on when ne reacles his destination. Though he is by no 
means insensible to thf ridicule that his strange dress excites, he 
)S!e of showing the absurdities ( 


shoes on when he reacles his destination. Though he is by no 
means insensible to thf ridicule that his strange dress excites, he 
perseveres in his purpSse of showing the absurdities of modern cos- 
tume by caricature.’^ — Mr. Arthur Inkersley, San Prancisco, Cal. 

A HOME-MADE BICYCLE. 

“ This home-made bicycle wa.s used in Arkansas. When the 
cycle was purchased for five dollars from its owner he had just 
finished a ride of thirty-five miles. I he sprocket-wheel is formed 
of a section of tough wood, with wooden pins driven in to form 
the sprockets, w'hile plaited straw replaces rubber tyres.” — Mr. 
P'red. I.ockley, Pendleton, Oregon. 
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THE RliTURN OF 

SHERLOCR HOLMES. 

By A. CONAN DOYLE. 

XIII.— The Adventure of the Second Staini 

HAD intended “ The Adven- will readily understand that there is an 
ture of the Abbey Grange ” excellent reason for my reticence, 
to be the last of those exploits 

of ^ my friend, Mr. Sherlock It was, then, in a year, and even in a 

Holmes, which I should ever decade, that , shall be nameless, that upon 

cxSmmunicate to the public, one Tuesday morning in autumn we found 
This resolution of mine was not due to any two visitors-, of European, fame. within the 
lack pf material, since 1 have notes of many walls of our humble room.: in .Baker. Street, 

hundreds of cases to which I have never 'rhe one, austere, high-nosed,, eagle-eyed, and 

alluded, nor was it caused by any waning dominant, was none other than thiejlliistrious 
interest on the part of my readers in the Ix>rd Bellinger, twice Premier of, Britain, 
singular personality and unique methods The other, dark,* clear-cut, and elegant, 
of this rehiarkable man. .,The real reason hardly yet of middle age, and endowed with 
lay in the .reluctance which Mr. Holmes , has every beauty of body and of mind, was 
shown to the continued publication of his the Right Honourable Trelawney Hope, 
experiences. So long as he was in actual Secretary for European Aflairs, and the 
professional practice the records of . his most rising statesman, in the country. They 
successes, were of some practical value to sat side By side upon our paper-littered settee, 
him ; blit since he has definitely retired from and it was easy to see from their worn and 
London and betaken himself to study and anxious faces that it was business of the most 
bee-farnling on the Sussex Dovvns, notoriety ^ pressing importance which .had brought them, 
has become hateful to ' hinij’ and he has The Premier's thin, blue- veined, hands were 
peremptorily requested that' his wishes in this clasped tightly over the . ivory head of his 
matter should be strictly observed. It ^w^as umbrella, and his gaunt, ascetic face looked 
only upon my representing to him that I had gloomily from Holmes to me, ;The, EtirO'^ i 
given a promis*! that “ The' Adventure of the pean Secretary pulled , nervously at h^ 
Second Staip shopld be published when the moustache and fidgeted with the seals of feis 
times were ^jp^iandpoM watch-chain. . ' 

it is brdy appropi^alfe^ long series “When 1 discovered my loss, Mr. Holmes, 

of episod^' shquld ciiijminate in the ’ mok which was at eight o'cltick this., ihorningy I at 
important - he has once informed the Prime Minister. It was" 

ever been lijalledT upbri^^^^^ handle, that I at his .suggestion that we have both come to 
at last succeeded in 

that a carafa%-gi^ the “Have you informed the polte?” 

Incito shbipd the; “No, sir,” said the Prime 

public If in felling the story I seem to be the quick, decisive manner for #bich he was ♦ 

soraewtbw^ yague in famous. “ We have hot dohe ^ nor is it 

. A, Conali Stages' ,pf . Americi. 
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‘ TMHY SAT SI UK ItV SIUE.” 


This morning it was gone. 
The despatch - box had 
stood beside the glass 
upon my dressing - table 
all night. I am a light 
sleeper, and so is my wife. 
We are both prepared to 
sw^ear that no one could 
have entered the room 
during the night. And 
yet I repeat that the paper 
is gone.” 

“ What time did you 
dine?” 

“ Half-past seven.” 

“ How long was it be- 
fore you went to bed ? 

“ My wife had gone to 
the theatre, f waited up 
for her. It was half-past 
eleven before we went to 
our room.” 

“1'hen for four hours i 
the despatch -box had lain 
unguarded ? ” 

“No one is ever per- i 
mitted to enter that room 
save the housemaid in the 


possible that we should do so. 'lo infe^rm 
the police must, in the long run, mean to 
inform the public. 'Fhis is what we particu- 
larly desire to avoid.” 

“ And why, sir ? ” 

“ Because the document in question is of 
such immense importance that its publica- 
tion might very easily — I might almost say 
probably— lead to European complications 
of the utmost moment. It is not too much 
to say that peace or war may hang upon the 
issue. Unless its recotery can be attended 
with the utmost secrecy, then it may as well 
not be recovered at all, for all that is aimed 
at by those who have taken it is that its 
contents should be generally known.” 

“ I understand. Now, Mr. "I'relawney 
Hoj)e, I should be much obliged if you 
would tell me exactly the circumstances 
under which this document disappeared.” 

“ 'rhat can be done in a very few.wprds, 
Mr. Holmes. The letter— for it was a letter 
from a foreign potentate — was received six 
days ago. It was of such importance that I 
have iiever left it in my safe, but I have 
taken it across each evening to my house in 
/Whitehall Terrace, and kept it in niy bed** 
"toojp in a locked despatch-box. Ht was 
there last night* Of that I am cerUin. 1 
Actually opened the box while I was dressing 
4i,^er, and saw the document inside. 


morning, and my valet, or my wife’s maid, 
during the rest of the day. They are both 
trusty servants who have been with us for 
some time. Besides, neither of them could 
possibly have knowjn that there was anything 
more valuable than the ordinary departmental 
papers in my despatch-box.” 

“ Who did know^ of the existence of that 
letter ? ” 

“ No one in the house.’’ 

“Surely your wife knew?” 

“ No, sir ; I had said nothing to my wife 
until I missed the paper this morning.” 

The Premier nodded approvingly. 

“ I have long known, sir, how’ high is your 
.sense of public duty,” .said he. “I am con- 
vinced that in the case of a secret of this 
importance it would rise supei*ior to the most 
intimate domestic ties.” 

'Phe European Secretary bowed. 

“ You do me no more than justice, sir. 
Until this morning I have never breathed 
one word to my wife upon this matter.” 

“ Could she have gu^jssed ? ” 

“No, Mr. Holmes, she could not have 
gue.s.sed— nor could anyone have guessed.” 

“ Have you lost any documents before ? ” 

“No, sir.” ' 

“ Who is there in England who did know 
of the existence of this letter ? ” 

“ Each member of the Cabinet was 
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informed of it yesterday; but the pledge of 
secrecy which attends every Cabinet meeting 
“Was increased by the solemn warning which 
was given by the Prime Minister. Good 
heavens, to think that within a few hours I 
should myself have loi^t it I ” His handsome 
face was distorted with a spasm of despair, 
and his hands tore at his hair. For a 
moment we caught a glimpse of the natural 
man, impulsive, ardent, keenly sensitive. 
The next the aristocratic mask was replaced, 
and the gentle voice had returned. “ Besides 
the members of the Cabinet there are two, or 
possibly three, departmental officials who 
know of the letter. No one else in England, 
Mr. Holmes, I assure you.” 

“ But abroad ? ” 

“ I believe that no one abroad has seen it 
save the man who wrote it. 1 am well con- 
vinced that his Ministers — that the usual 
official channels have not been employed.” 

Holmes considered for some little time. 

‘‘Now, sir, I must ask you more particu- 
larly what this document is, and why its 
disai)j)earance should have such momentous 
consequences ? ” 

The two statesmen exchanged a quick 
glance and the Premier’s shaggy eyebrows 
I gathered in a frown. 

“ Mr. Holmes, the envelope is a long, thin 
one of pale blue colour. There is a seal 
of red wax stamped with a crouching lion. 
It is addressed in large, bold handwriting 
to — ” 

1 fear, sir,” said Holmes, “ that, interest- 
ing and indeed essential as these details are, 
my inquiries must go more to the root of 
things. What %vas the letter ? ” 

“That is a State secret of the utmost 
importance, and 1 fear that I cannot tell 
you, nor do 1 see that it is necessary. If 
by the aid of the powers which you are 
said to possess you can find such an 
envelope as I describe with its enclosure, 
you will have deserved well of your country, 
and earned any reward which it lies in our 
power to bestow.” 

Sherlock Holmes rose with a smile. 

“You ar^ Iwo of the most busy men in 
[, the country, 'V ^d he, “and in my own 
small way I have alsd a good many calls 
upon me. I regret exceedingly that I cannot 
help you in this' jt^tlery and any continua- 
tion of this interview would be a waste of 
time.” 

The Premier spranig'to his feet with that 
quick, fierce, gleam .6f his deep-set eyes 
before which a^ Cabinet has cowered. “ I 
am not abctoomed, sir*-4l-” he began, but 


mastered his anger and resumed his seat. 
For a minute or more we all sat in silence. 
Then the old statesman shrugged his 
shoulders. 

“ We must accept your terms, Mr. Holmes. 
No doubt you are right, and it is unreason- 
able for us to expect you to act unless 
we give you our entire confidence.” 

“ 1 agree with you, sir,” said the younger 
statesman. 

“Then I will tell you, relying entirely 
upon your honour and that of your collea^e, 
Dr. Watson. 1 may appeal to your patriotism 
also, for 1 could not imagine a greater mis- 
fortune for the country than that this affair 
should come out.” 

“You may safely trust us.” 

“ The letter, then, is from a certain foreign 
potentate who has been ruffled by some 
recent Colonial developments of this country. 
It has been written hurriedly and upon his 
own responsibility entirely. Inquiries have 
shown that his Ministers know nothing of the 
matter. At the same time it is couched in 
so unfortunate a manner, and certain phrases 
in it are of so provocative a character, that 
its publication would undoubtedly lead to 
a most dangerous state of feeling in this 
country. I'here would be such a ferment, 
sir, that 1 do not hesitate to say that within 
a week of the publication of that letter this 
country would be involved in a great war.” 

Holmes wrote a name upon a slip of paper 
and handed it to the Premier. 

“ Exactly. It was he. And it is this 
letter — this letter which may well mean the 
expenditure of a thousand millions and the 
lives of a hundred thousand men — which has 
become lost in this unaccountable fashion.” 

“ Have you informed the sender ? ” 

“Yes, sir, a cipher telegram has been 
dispatched.” 

“ Perhaps he desires the publication of the 
letter.” 

“ No, sir, we have strong reason to believe 
that he already understands that he has acted 
in an indiscreet and hot-headed manner. It 
would be a greater blow to him and to his 
country than to us if this letter were to come 
out.” 

“ If this is so, whose interest is it that the 
letter should come out ? Why should any- 
one desire to steal it or to publish it ? ” 

“There, Mr. Holmes, you take me into 
regions of high international politics. But if 
you consider the European situ^on you will 
have no difficulty in perceiving the motive.* 
The whole of Europe is an armed camp. 
There is a double league whict makes a fair 
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^*1 think it is 
very probable/^ 
Then, sir, pre< 
pare for war.” 

“ T h a t i s a 
hard saying, Mr, 
Holmes.” 

** Consider tb» 
facts, sir. It is 
inconceivable that 
it was taken after 
eleven - thirty at 
night, since I 
understand that 
Mr. Hope and his 
wife were both in 
the room from 
that hour until the 
loss was found 
out. It was taken, 
then, yesterday 
evening between 
seven - thirty and 
eleven-thirty, pro- 
bably near the 
earlier hour, since 
whoever took it 
evidently knew 
that it was there, 
ire it as early as 
possible. Now, sir, if a document of this 
balance of military power. Great Britain importance were taken at that hour, where 
holds the scales. If Britain were driven into can it be now ? No one has any reason to 
war with one confederacy, it would assure the retain it. It has been passed rapidly on to 
supremacy of the other confederacy, whether those who need it. What chance have we 
they joined in the war or not. Do you now to overtake or even to trace it ? It is 
follow ? ” beyond our reach.” 

** Very clearly. It is then the interest of The Prime Minister rose from the settee, 

the enemies of this potentate to secure and “ What you say is perfectly logical, Mr. 

publish this letter, so as to make a breach Holmes. I feel that the matter is indeed 
between his country and ours? ” out of our hands.” 

Yes, sir.” “ Let us presume, for argument’s sake, that 

. And to whom would this document be the document wa.s taken by the maid or by 

sent if it fell into the hands of an enemy ? ” the valet ” 

{‘To any of the great Chancelleries of “ They are both old and tried servants.” 

Europe. It is probably speeding on its way “ I understand you to say that your room 

thither at the present instant as fast as steam is on the second floor, that there is no 
can t^keit,”; entrance from without, and that from within 

/Mn Trelawney Hope dropped his head on no one could go up unobserved. It must, 
his chest and groaned aloud. The Premier^ then, be somebody in the house who has ; 
placed his hand kindly upon his Ihoulder. taken it. To whom would the thief, take it ? 

‘■It is your misfortune» my dear fellow. ,.To one of several international spies and 
No one cim btoe you. ^ There is no pre- r secret agents, whose names are tolerably 
cahdon which Np^; / familiar to me. There are three who may 

Mr. of the : be said to be^^e heads of 4h(rfr professi 

feetk ' ^ recommend ? ^ 1 will be^n my research hy 

finding if each of them is at his post If 
' “ ihat unless this document one is missing-r^specially it he has disap- 

■■■^•;V:peared, since,; last > 'haye'-some;: 
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indication as to where the document has 
gone.” 

“ Why should he be missing ? ” asked the 
European Secretary. He would take the 
letter to an Embassy in London, as likely as 
not.” 

“I fancy not. These agents work inde- 
pendently, and their relations with the 
Embassies are often strained.” 

The Prime Minister nodded his ac- 
quiescence. 

“ I believe you are right, Mr. Holmes. 
He would take so valuable a prize to head- 
quarters with his own hands. I think that 
your course of action is an excellent one. 
Meanwhile, Hope, we cannot neglect all our 
other duties on account of this one misfor 
tune. Should there be any fresh develop- 
ments during the day we shall communicate 
with you, and you will no doubt let us know 
the results of your own inquiries.” 

The two statesmen bowed and walked 
gravely from the room. 

When our illustrious visitors had departed 
Holmes lit his pipe in silence, and sat for 
some time lost in the deepest thought. I 
had opened the morning paper and was 
immersed in a sensational crime which had 
occurred in l.ondon the night before, when 
my friend gave an exclamation, sprang to his 
feet, and laid his pipe down upon the mantel- 
piece. 

“ Yes,” said he, “ there is no better way of 
approaching it. The situation is desperate, 
but not hopeless. Even now, if we could be 
sure which of them has taken it, it is just 
possible that it has not yet passed out of his 
hand.s. After all, it is a question of money 
with these fellows, and I have the British 
Treasury behind me. If it's on the market 
ril buy it — if it means another penny on 
the income-tax. It is conceivable that the 
fellow might hold it back to see what bids 
come from this side before he tries his luck 
on the other. Inhere are only those three 
capable of playing so bold a game ; there are 
Oberstein, La Rothiere, and Eduardo Lucas. 
I will see each' of them.” 

I glanced at my qtiorning paper. 

“Is that ‘ Etimiirdo Lucas of Godolphin 
Street? ” • 

“Yes.” ^ ' 

“ You, will n6t*se^ hin>.” 

“Why not?” v 

“ He was murdered in his house, last 
night” T 

My friend lhas so often astonished me in 
the course of our adventures that it was with 
a sense ‘of ^xultatidn thaN: I realized how 


completely I had astonished him. He stared 
in amazement, and then snatched the paper 
from my hands, This was the paragraph 
which I had been engaged in reading when 
he rose from his chair : — 

‘^MURDER IN WESTMINSTER. 

“ A crime of a mysterious character was 
committed last night at 16, Qodolphin Street, 
one of the old-fashioned and secluded rows 
of eighteenth - century houses which lie 
between the river arid the Abbey, almost in 
the shadow of the great Tower of the Houses 
of Parliament. This small but select mansion 
has been inhabited for some years by Mr. 
Eduardo Lucas, well known in society circles 
both on account of his charming personality 
and because he has the well-deserved reputa- 
tion of being one of the best amateur tenors 
in the country. Mr. Lucas is an unmarried 
man, thirty-four years of age, and his estab- 
lishment consists of Mrs. Pringle, an elderly 
housekeeper, and of Mitton, his valet. The 
former retires early and sleeps at the top of 
the house. The valet was out for the even- 
ing, visiting a friend at Hammersmith. From 
ten o'clock onwards Mr. Lucas had the house 
to himself. What occurred during that time 
has not yet transpired, but at a quarter to 
twelve Police-constable Barrett, passing along 
Godolphin Street, observed that the door of 
No. 16 was ajar. He knocked, but received 
no answer. Perceiving a light in the front 
room he advanced into the passage and again 
knocked, but without reply. He then 
pushed open the door and entered. The 
room was in a state of wild disorder, the 
furniture being all swept to one side, and one 
chair lying on its back in the centre. Beside 
this chair, and still grasping one of its legs, 
lay the unfortunate tenant of the house. He 
had been stabbed to the heart and must have 
died instantly. The knife with which the 
crime had been committed was a curved 
Indian dagger, plucked down from a trophy 
of Oriental arms which adorned one of the 
walls. Robbery does not appear to have 
been the motive of the crime, for there had 
been no attempt to remove the valuable 
® contents of the room. Mr. Eduardo Lucas 
was so well known and popular that his 
violent and mysterious fate will arouse painful 
interest and intense sympathy in a wide- 
spread circle of friends.” 

“Well, Watson, what do you make of 
this ? ” asked Holmes, after a long pause. 

“ It is an amazing coincidence^^ 

“ A coincidence ! Here is one of toe 
three men whom we had named aa possiblie 
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actors in this drama, and he meets a violent 
death during the very hours when we know 
that that drama was being enacted. I'he 
odds are enormous against its being coin- 
cidence. No figures could express them. 
No, my dear Watson, the two events are 
connected — must 
be connected. It 
is for us lo find 
the connection. 
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* MY DEAR WATSON, THE TWO EVENTS ARE CONNECTED—MUST OE CONNECTED. 


card upon her salver. Holmes glanced at it, 
raised his eyebrows, and handed it over to me. 

Ask T^dy Hilda Trelawney Hope if she 
will be kind enough to step up,” said he. 

A moment later our mode.st apartment, 
already so distinguished that morning, w^as 

further honoured 
;■ by the entrance 

..i of the most lovely 

'■ woman in Lon- 

. don. I had often 

heard of the 
beauty of the 
youngest daugh- 
' ter of the Duke 

of Belminster, 
i butno description 

V of it, and no 

contemplation of 
ccjlourless photo- 
graphs, had i)re- 
pared me for the 
subtle, delicate 
charm and the 
beautiful colour- 
ing of that exqui- 
site head. And 
*. ' yet as we saw it 

! that autumn 

morning it w\as 
: not its beauty 

vi which would be 

; ; the first thing to 

impress the ob- 
server. 1 h e 
cheek was lovely, 
paled 

-‘MUST OE CONNECTED. With C m 0 1 1 0 11 ,* 
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“ But now the official police must know 
all.” \ 

Not at all. They know all they see at 
Godolphin Street. They know — and shall 
know-nothing of Whitehall Terrace. Only 
tve*knom of both events, and can trace the 
relation between them. There is one obvious 
point which would, in any case, have turned 
my suspicions iiainst Lucas. Godolphin 
Streep Westmin^er, is only a few minutes’ 
walk from Whitehall Terrace. The other^^ 
secret agents whom I have named live in the ! 
extreme Westrehd. It was easier, therefore, 
for others to establish a " 

CQOhectioh from the 

European . . a small. . 

^lyents are ■compressed'':^ 
into a few!, Ihaly prove essential 

■ ' ‘ ^l^f;app^ed '.yfith; a: 


the eyes were 
bright, but it was the brightness of fever ; the 
sensitive mouth was tight and drawn in an 
effort after self - command. Terror — hot 
beauty — was what sprang first to the eye as 
our fair visitor stood framed for an instant in 
the open door. 

Has my husband been here, Mr. 
Holmes?” 

“Yes, madam, he has been here.” 

“ Mr. Holmes, I implore you not to tell 
him thaf I came here.”. Holmes bowed 
coldly, and motioned the lady to a chair. 

“ Your ladyship places nie;in a very delicate 
ppsitipn. I beg that you wil] sit down and 
tell me ^vbat you"' desire ; bill I fear that I 
cannot maike any ubconditipiul promise." 

She swept acrOi^ the room ^bd seated 
herself with her back to the window^ It 
a. queenly presence— tall, graceful, and 
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Mr. Holmes/' she said, and her white- 
gloved hands clasped and unclasped as she 
spoke— I will speak frankly to you in the 
hope that it may induce you to speak frankly 
in return. 'I here is complete confidence 
between my husband and me on all matters 
save one. That one is politics. On this 
his lips are sealed. He tells me nothing. 
Now, I am aware that there was a most 
deplorable occurrence in our house last 
n‘ght. I know that a paper has disappeared. 
But because the matter is political my 
husband refuses to take me into his complete 
confidence. Now it is essential — essential, I 
say — that I should thoroughly understand it. 
You are the only other person, save these 
politicians, who knows the true facts. I beg 
you, then, Mr. Holmes, to tell me exactly 
what has happened and what it will lead to. 
Tell me all, Mr. Holmes. Let no regard for 
your client’s interests keep you silent, for I 
assure you that his interests, if he would only 
see it, would be best served by taking me 
into his complete confidence. What was this 
paper which was stolen ? ” 

“ MAdam, what you ask me is really 
impossible.” 

She groaned and sank her face in her 
hands. 

“You must see that this is so, madam. 
If your husband thinks fit to keep you in the 
dark over this matter, is it for me, who have 
only learned the true facts under the pledge 
of professional secrecy, to tell what he has 
withheld ? It is not fitir to ask it. It is him 
whom you must ask.” 

“ I have asked him. I come to you as a 
last resource. But without your telling me 
anything definite, Mr. Holmes, you may do a 
great service if you would enlighten me on 
one point.” 

“ What is it, madam ? ” 

“ Is my husband’s political career likely to 
suffer through this incident ? ” 

“ Well, madam, unless it is set right it 
rnay certainly have a very unfortunate effect,” 
“ Ah ! ” She drew in her breath sharply 
‘ as one whose doubts are resolved, 

“ One mor^ question, Mr. Holmes. From 
an ejq)ressioil wI|^h" my busted dropped in 
the first shock of this disaster I understood 
that terrible public Vt>hl6quences might arise 
from the loss of this c^ijment'' 

“ If he saiS so^ I isertifilly cannot deny it.” 
“ Of what hatlii^we they ? ” 

“Nay, you ask’ me 

more than I cin possibly answer.” 

“Then I WilJ take up no more of your 
time. I cunijpt blame you^ Mr. Holmes, for 

■ .h ' y' .. ' V-'y 


Having refiiiied to sp^k more freely, and you 
on your side will not, I am sure, think the 
worse of me because I desire, even against 
his will, to share my husband’s anxieties. 
Once more I beg that you will say nothing 
of my visit.” She looked back at us from 
the door, and I had a last impression of that 
beautiful haunted face, the startled eyes, and 
the drawn mouth. Then she was gone. 

“ Now, Watson, the fair .sex is your depart- 
ment,” said Holmes, with a smile, when the 
dwindling frou frou of skirts had ended in 
the slam of the front door. “ What was the 
fair lady’s game ? What did she really want : 

“Surely her own statement is clear and 
her anxiety very natural.” 

“ Hum ! Think of her appearance, Wat- 
son— her manner, her suppressed excitement, 
her restlessnes.s, her tenacity in asking ques- 
tions. Remember that she comes of a caste 
who do not lightly show emotion.” 

“ She was certainly much moved.” 

“ Remember also the curious earnestness 
with which she assured us that it was best 
for her husband that she should know all. 
What did she mean by that ? And you must 
have observed, Watson, how she manceuvred 
to have the light at her back. She did not 
wish us to read her expression.” 

“Yes; she chose the one chair in the 
room.” 

“And yet the motives of women are so 
inscrutable. You remember the woman at 
Margate whom I suspected for the same 
reason. No powder on her nose — that proved 
to be the correct solution. How can you 
build on such a quicksand? Their mo.st 
trivial action may mean volumes, of their 
most extraordinary conduct may depend 
upon a hairpin or a curling-tongs. Good 
morning, Watson.” < 

“ You are off? ” 

“ Yes ; I will wile away the morning at 
Godolphin Street with our friends of the 
regular establishment. With Eduardo Lucas 
lies the solution of our problem, though I 
must admit that I have not an inkling as to 
what form it may take. It is a capital 
mistake to theorize in advance of the fact^ 
you stay on guard, my good ^Vatson, and 
receive any fresh visitors. I’ll join you at 
lunch if 1 am able.” 

All that day and the next and the next 
Holmes was in a mood which his friends 
would call taciturn, and others morose. He 
ran out and ran in, .smoked jf^c^ssantly, ; 
played snatches on his violin,- Sank into 
reveries, devoured sandwiches at ' irregular: 
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hours, and hardly answered the casual ques- 
tions which I put to him. It was evident to 
me that things were not going well with him 
or his quest. He would say nothing of the 
case, and it was from the papers that I 
learned the particulars of the inquest, and 
the arrest with the subsequent release of 
John Mitton, the valet of the deceased, 
'rhe coroner’s jury brought in the obvious 
“ Wilful Murder,” 
but the parties 
remained as un- 
known as ever. 

No motive was 
suggested. The 
room was full of 
articles of value, 
but none had been 
taken. The dead 
man’s papers had 
not been tampered 
with. They were 
carefullyexamined, 
and showed that 
he was a keen 
student of inter- 
national politics, 
an indefatigable 
gossip, a remark- 
able linguist, and 
an untiring letter- 
writer. He had 
been on intimate 
terms with the 
leading politicians 
of several coun- 
tries, But nothing 
sensational was 
discovered among 
the documents 
which ' filled his 
drawers. As to 
his relations with 
women, they ap- 
peared to have 
been promiscuous 
but superficial. 

He h.ad many 
acquaintances 
among them, but 

few friends, and no one whom he loved. His 
habits were regular, his conduct inoffensive. 
His death was an absolute mystery, and 
likely to remain 

As ta of John Mitton, the valet, 

it i ofv despair as an alternative 

to abSQilhte inactipn. But no case could be 

He had visited 
that night. The 
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ahH was complete. It is true that he started 
home at an hour which should have brought 
him to Westminster before the time when 
the crime was discovered, but his own expla- 
nation that he had walked part of the way 
seemed probable enough in view of the fine- 
ness of the night. He had actually arrived 
at twelve o’clock, and appeared to be over- 
whelmed by the unexpected tragedy. He 
had always been 
on good terms with 
his master. Several 
of the dead man’s 
possessions - nota- 
bly a small case of 
razors - had been 
found in the valet’s 
boxes, but he ex- 
plained that they 
had been presents 
from the deceased, 
and the house- 
keeper was able to 
(‘orroborate the 
story. Mitton had 
been in Lucas’s 
employment for 
three years. It 
was noticeable that 
] Aicas did not take 
Mitton on the Con- 
tinent with him. 
Sometimes he 
visited Paris for 
three months on 
end, but Mitton 
was left in charge 
of the Godolphin 
Street house. As 
to the house- 
keeper, she had 
heard nothing on 
the night of the 
crime. If her 
master had a visi- 
tor he had himself 
admitted him. 

So for three 
mornings the mys- 
tery remained, so 

far as I could follow it in the papers. If* 
Holmes knew more he kept his own counsel, 
but, as he told me that Inspector Lestrade 
had taken him into his confidence in the 
case, I knew that he was in close touch with 
every development. Upon the fourth -day 
there appeared a long telegram from Paris 
which seemed to solve the whole question. 

** A discovery has just been made by the 
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Parisian policie/’ said the 
“ which raises the veil which hung round the 
tragic fate of Mr. Eduardo Lucas, who met 
his death by violence last Monday night at 
Godolphin Street, Westminster* Our readers 
will remember that the deceased gentleman 
was found stabbed in his room, and that 
some suspicion attached to his valet, but that 
the case broke down on an Yesterday 

a lady, who has been known as Mine. Henri 
Fournaye, occupying a small villa in the 
Rue Austerlitz, was reported to the authorities 
by her servants as being insane. An exami- 
nation showed that she had indeed developed 
mania of a dangerous and permanent form. 
On inquiry the police have discovered that 
Mme. Henri Fournaye only returned from a 
journey to London on Tuesday last, and 
there is evidence to connect her with the 
crime at Westminster. A comi^arison of 
photographs has proved conclusively that 
M. Henri Fournaye and Eduardo Lucas 
were really one and the same person, and 
that the deceased had for some reason lived 
a double life in London and Paris. Mme. 
Fournaye, who is of Creole • origin, is of an 
extremely excitable nature, and has suffered 
in the past from attacks of jealousy which 
have amounted to frenzy. It is conjectured 
that it was in one of these that she committed 
the terrible crime which has caused such a 
sensation in London. Her movements upon 
the Monday night have not yet been traced, 
but it is undoubted that a woman answering 
to her description attracted much attention 
at Charing Cross Station on I'uesday morn- 
ing by the wildness of her, appearance and 
the violence of her gestures. It is probable, 
therefore, that the crime was either committed 
when insane, or that its immediate effect was 
to drive the unhappy woman out of her mind. 
At present she is unable to give any coherent 
account of the past, and the doctors hold 
out no hopes of the re-establishment of her 
reason. There is evidence that a woman, 
who might have been Mme. Fournaye, 
was seen for some hours on Monday 
night w^atching the house in Godolphin 
Street.” 

“ What do yV>u think of that, Holmes ? ” 
^ I had read the account aloud to him, while 
he finished his breakfast. 

My dear Wat^n/’ , said he, as he rose 
from the table an^ paced up and down the 
room, “ you are most long-suffering, but if I 
have told yop nothing in the last three days 
it is because- there is nbthing to tell. Even 
j^now this report from Paris does not help us 
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“ Surely it is final as regards the man's 
death.” 

“ rhe man's death is a mere incident-— a 
trivial episode — in comparison with our real 
task, which is to trace this document and 
save a European catastrophe. Only one 
important thing has happened in the last 
three days, and that is that nothing has 
happened. I get reports almost hourly from 
the Government, and^ it is certain that 
nowhere in Europe is there any sign of 
trouble. Now, if this letter were loose — no, 
it can't be loose — but if it isn’t loose, where 
can it be ? Who has it ? Why is it held 
back ? That's the question that beats in my 
brain like a hammer. Was it, indeed, a 
coincidence that I *ucas should meet his death 
on the night when the letter disappeared? 
Did the letter ever reach him? If so, why 
is it not among his papers? Did this mad 
wufe of his carry it off with her? If so, is it 
in her house in Paris ? How could 1 
search for it without the French police having 
their suspicions aroused ? It is a case, my 
dear Watson, where the law is as dangerous to 
tis as the criminals are. Every man's hand is 
against us, and yet the interests at stake are 
colossal. Should I bring it to a successful 
conclusion it will certainly represent the 
crowning glory of my career. Ah, here is my 
latest from the front ! ” He glanced hurriedly 
at the note which had been handed in. 
“ Halloa ! Lestrade seems to have observed 
something of interest. Put on your hat, 
Watson, and we will stroll down together to 
Westminster.” 

It was my first visit to the scene of the 
crime— a high, dingy, narrow-chested* house, 
prim, formal, and solid, like the century 
which gave it birth. L^strade's bulldog 
features gazed out at us from thfe front 
window, and he greeted us warmly when a 
big constable had opened the door and let us 
in. The room into which we were shown 
was that in which the crime had been com- 
mitted, but no trace of it now remained, save 
an ugly, irregular stain upon the carpet. This 
carpet w^as a small square drugget in the 
centre of the room, surrounded by a broad 
expanse of beautiful, old-fashioned wood- 
flooring in square blocks highly polished* 
Over the fireplace was a magnificent ttophy 
of weapons, one of which had been used on 
that tragic night. In the window a 
sumptuous writing-desk, arid every detail of 
the apartment, the pictures, the ruga, and the 
hangings, all pointed to a tas1p:Whk^ 
luxurious to the verge of effeininacy. 

‘VSeen the Paris news 
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Holmes nodded. 

“ Our French friends seem to have touched 
the spot this time. No doubt it’s just as 
they say. She knocked at the door — sur- 
prise visit, I guess, for he kept his life in 
water-tight compartments. He let her in — 
couldn^t keep her in the street. She told 
him how she had traced him, reproached 
him, one thing led to another, and then with 
that dagger so handy the end soon came. 
It wasn't all done in an instant, though, for 
these chairs were all swept over yonder, and 
he had one in his hand as if he had tried to 
hold her off with it. WeVe got it all as clear 
as if we had seen it.” 

Holmes raised his eyebrows. 

“ And yet you have sent for me ? ” 

*‘Ah, yes, that’s another matter — a mere 
trifle, but the sort of thing you take an 
interest in — queer, you know, and what you 
might call freakish. It has nothing to do vrith 
the main fact -can’t have, on the face of it.” 

“ What is it, then ? ” 

“ Well, you know, after a crime of this 
sort we are very careful to keep things in 
their position. Nothing has been moved. 
Officer in charge here day and night. 
This morning, as the man was buried 
and the investi- 
gation over — so 
far as this room 
is concerned-~we 
thought we could 
tidy up a bit. 

This carpet. You 
see, it is not fas- 
tened down j only 
just laid there. 

We had occasion 
to raise it. We 
found- ” 

“Yes? You 
found ” 

Holmes’s face 
grew tense with 
anxietv. 

“Well, I’m sure 
you would never 
giiess in a hun- 
dred years what 
we did find. You 
see that stain on 
the carpet ? Well, 
a great deal must 
have' ■..a'Oak'ied' 
throggHli^^ 

'-'i 


“ Well, you will be surpri.sed to hear that 
there is no stain on the white woodwork to 
correspond.” 

“ No stain ! But there must ” 

“ Yes ; so you would say. But the fact 
remains that there isn’t.” 

He took the corner of the carpet in his 
hand and, turning it over, he showed that it 
was indeed as he said. 

“ But the underside is as stained as the 
upper. It must have left a mark.” 

T^strade chuckled with delight at having 
puzzled the famous expert. 

“ Now I’ll show you the explanation. 
There is a second stain, but it does not cor- 
respond with the other. See for yourself.” 
As he spoke he turned over another 
portion of the carpet, and there, sure 
enough, was a great crimson .spill upon the 
sciuare white facing of the old - fashioned 
floor. “What do you make of that, Mr. 
Holmes ? ” 

“Why, it is simple enough. 'I'he two 
stains did correspond, l)ut the carpet has 
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been turned round. As it was square and 
unfastened it was easily done.” 

I'he official police don't need you, Mr. 
Holmes, to tell them that the carpet must 
have been turned round. That’s clear 
enough, for the stains lie above each other — 
if you lay it over this way. But what I want to 
know is, who shifted the carpet, and why ? ” 

I could see from Holmes’s rigid face that 
he was vibrating with inward excitement. 

“ Look here, Lestrade,” said he, “ has 
that constable in the passage been in charge 
of the place all the time ? ” 

“Yes, he has.” 

“ Well, take my advice. Examine him 
carefully. Don’t do it before us. We’ll wait 
here. You take him into the back room. 
You’ll be more likely to get a confession out 
of him alone. Ask him how he dared to 
admit people and leave them alone in this 
room. Don’t ask him if he has done it. 
I'ake it for granted. 1'ell him you know 
someone has been here. Press him. Tell 
him that a full confession is his only chance 
of forgiveness. Do exactly what I telF you ! ” 

“ By George, if he knows I’ll have it out of 
him ! ” cried Lc.strade. He darted into the 
hall, and a few moments later his bullying 
voice sounded from the back room, 

“ Now, Watson, now I ” cried Holme::, with 
frenzied eagerness. All the demoniacal force 
of the man masked behind that listless 
manner burst out in a paroxysm of energ)^ 
He tore the drugget from the floor, and in an 
instant was down on his hands and knees 
clawing at each of the squares of wood 
beneath it. One turned sideways as he dug 
his nails into the edge of it. It hinged back 
like the lid of a box. A small black cavity 
opened beneath it. Holmes plunged his 
eager hand into it, and drew it out with a 
bitter .snarl of anger and disappointment. 
It was empty. 

“ Quick, Watson, (juick ! Get it back 
again ! ” The wooden lid was replaced, and 
the drugget had only just been drawn straight 
when Lestrade’s voice was heard in the 
pas.sage. He found Holmes leaning languidly 
against the.ma^itdpiece, resigned and patient, 
endeavouring to ^conceal his irrepressible 
yawns. 

“ Sorry to keep you waiting, Mr. Holmes. 
I can see that you 'are* bored to death with 
the whole affair. Well, he has confessed, all 
right; Gomj^ in h^e, MaePherson.* I^t 
these gentleJIen hear of your most inexcusable 
conduct,” 

The big coiista!ble, very hot and penitent, 
sidled 'the'rodim. 


“I meant no harm, sir. I’m sure. The 
young woman came to the door last evening 
— mistook the house, she did. And then we 
got talking. It’s lonesome, when you’re on 
duty here all day.” 

“ Well, what happened then ? ” * 

“ She wanted to see where the crime was 
done — had read about it in the papers, she said. 
She was a very respectable, well-spoken young 
woman, sir, and I saw no harm in letting her 
have a peep. When she saw that mark on 
the carpet, down she dropped on the floor, 
and lay as if she were dead. I ran to the 
back and got some water, but I could not 
bring her to. Then I went round the corner 
to the Ivy Plant for some brrmdy, and 
by the time I had brought it back the young 
woman had recovered and was off-ashamed 
of herself, I dare say, and dared not face me.” 

“ How about moving that drugget?” 

“ Well, sir, it was a bit rumpled, certainly, 
when I came back. You see, she fell on it, 
and it lies on a polished floor with nothing to 
keep it in place. I straightened it out after- 
awards.” 

“ It’s a lesson to you that yru can’t deceive 
me, Constable MaePherson,” said Lestrade, 
with dignity. “ No doubt you thought that 
your breach of duty could never be dis- 
covered, and yet a mere glance at that drugget 
was enough to convince me that someone 
had been admitted to the room. It’s lucky 
for you, my man, that nothing is missing, or 
you would find yourself in Queer Street. I’m 
sorry to have called you down over such a 
petty business, Mr. PIolmes„ but I thought 
the point of the second stain not correspond- 
ing with the first would intere.st you.” 

“Certainly, it was most interesting. Has 
this woman only been here once, constable ? ” 

“ Yes, sir, only once.” 

“ Who was she ? ” 

“ Don’t know the name, sir. Was answer- 
ing an advertisement about type-writing, and 
came to the wrong number — very pleasant, 
genteel young woman, sir.” 

“ Tall ? Handsome ? ” 

“ Yes, sir ; she was a well-grown young 
woman. I suppose you might say she was 
handsome. Perhaps some would say she was 
very handsome. ‘ Oh, offleer, do let me have 
a peep ! ’ says she, She had pretty, coaxing 
ways, as you might say, and I thought there 
was no harm in letting her just put her he^ 
through the door.” 

“ Hpw was she dressed?” ^ ^ 

“Quiet, sir -a long mantlei^ down to he?; 
feet.” 

' “What time was it?” 
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** It was just growing dusk at the time. 
They were lighting the lamps as 1 came back 
with the brandy,” 

‘‘Very good,” said Holies. “Come, 
Watson, I think that we have more important 
work elsewhere.” 

As we left the house Lestrade remained in 
the front room, while the repentant constable 
opened the door to let us out. Holmes 
turned on the step and held up something in 
his hand. The constable stared intently. 

“ Good Lord, sir ! ” he cried, with amaze- 
ment on his face. Holmes put his finger on 
his lips, replaced his hand in his breast-pocket, 
and burst out laughing as we turned down 
the street. “ Excellent ! ” said he. “ Come, 
friend Watson, the curtain rings up for the 
last act. You will be relieved to hear that 
there will be no war, that the Right Honour- 
able Trelawney Hope will suffer no set-back 
in his brilliant career, that the indiscreet 
Sovereign will receive no punishment for his 
indiscretion, that the Prime Minister will 
have no European complication to deal with, 
and that with a 


Holmes inquired. We were‘ shown into the 
morning*room. 

“ Mr. Holmes ! said the lady, and her 
face was pink with her indignation, “this is 
surely most unfair and ungenerous upon 
your part. I desired, as I have explained, 
to keep my visit to you a secret, lest my 
husband should think that I was intruding 
into his affairs. And yet you compromise 
me by coming here and so showing that 
there are business relations between us,” 

“ Unfortunately, madam, I had no pos- 
sible alternative. I have been commis- 
sioned to recover this immensely important 
paper. I must therefore ask you, madam, 
to be kind enough to place it in my 
hands.” 

The lady sprang to her feet, with the 
colour all dashed in an instant from her 
beautiful face. Her eyes glazed — she tottered 
— I thought that she would faint. Then 
with a grand effort she rallied from the 
shock, and a supreme astonishment and 
indignation chased every other expression 
* from her features. 
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“Come, come, madam, it is useless. 
Give up the letter,’^ 

She darted to the bell. 

“ The butler shall show you out.” 

“Do not ring, lady Hilda, If you do, 
then all my earnest efforts to avoid a scandal 
will be frustrated. Give up the letter and 
all will be set right. If you will work with 
me I can arrange everything. If you work 
against me I must expose you.” 

She stood grandly defiant, a queenly 
figure, her eyes fixed upon his as if she 
would read his very soul. Her hand was on 
the bell, but she had forborne to ring it. 

“ You are trying to frighten me. It is 
not a very manly thing, Mr. Holmes, to come 
here and browbeat a woman. You say that 
you know something. What is it that you 
know ? ” 

“ Pray sit down, madam. You will hurt 
yourself there if you fall. I will not speak 
until you sit down. Thank you.” 

“ I give you five minutes, Mr. Holmes.” 

“ One is enough, lady Hilda. 1 know of 
your visit to Elduardo Lucas, of your giving 
him this document, of your ingenious return 
to the room last night, and of the manner in 
which you took the letter from the hiding- 
place under the carpet.” 

She stared at him with an ashen face and 
gulped twice before she could speak. 

“You are mad, Mr. Holmes — you are 
mad ! ” she cried, at last. 

He drew a small piece of cardboard from 
his pocket. It was the face of a woman cut 
out of a portrait. 

“ I have carried this because I thought it 
might be useful,” said he. “ The policeman 
has recognised it.” 

She gave a gasp and her head dropped 
back in the chair. 

“Come, Lady Hilda. You have the 
letter. The matter may still be adjusted. I 
have no desire to bring trouble to you. My 
duty ends when I have returned the ^ost 
letter to your husband. Take my advice and 
be frank with me ; it is your only chance.” 

Her courage was admiiable. Even now 
she would pot o>yr; defeat. 

“ I tell ’you ; again, Mr. Holmes, that you 
are under Some absurd illusion.” 

Holmes rose from his chair. 

“ I am sCtiry Lady Hilda. I have 

done my be^ fp^^you ; I can see that it is all 
in'vaii.” 

He rang ^ bell. > The butler entered. 

Is Mr. T relawney Hope at home ? ” 

“ He will be home; sir, at a quarter to one.” 

Holi*4$;|ianc^^^ his^atch. 


“Still a quarter of an houfj” said he* 

“ Very good, I shall wait.” 

The butler had hardly closed the door 
behind him when Lady Hilda was down on 
her knees at 'Holmeses feet, her hands out- 
stretched, her beautiful face upturned and 
wet with her tears. 

“ Oh, spare me, Mr. Holmes ! Spare % 
me!” she pleaded, in a frenzy of supplica- 
tion. “ For Heaven\s sake, don^t tell him II 
love him so ! I would not bring one shadow 
on his life, and this I know would break his 
noble heart.” 

Holmes raised the lady. “ I am thankful, 
madam, that you have come to your senses 
even at this last moment I There is not an 
instant to lose. Where is the letter ? ” 

She darted across to a writing-desk, un- 
locked it, and drew out a long blue envelope. 

“ Here it is, Mr. Holmes. Would to 
Heaven I had never seen it ! ” 

“ How can we return it ? ” Holmes mut- 
tered. “ Quick, quick, we must think of 
some way ! Where is the despatch-box ? ” 

“ Still in his bedroom.” 

“ What a stroke of luck ! Quick, madam, 
bring it here 1 ” 

A moment later she had appeared with a 
red flat box in her hand. 

“ How did you open it before ? You have 
a duplicate key? Yes, of course you have. 
Open it ! ” 

From out of her bosom Lady Hilda had 
drawn a small key. The box flew open. It 
was stuffed with papers. Holmes thrust the 
blue envelope deep down into the heart of 
them, between the leaves of some other 
document. 'Fhe box was shut, locked, and 
returned to the bedroom. 

“ Now we are ready for him,” said Holmes ; 

“ we have still ten minutes. I am going far 
to screen you. Lady Hilda. In return you 
will spend the time in telling me frankly the 
real meaning of this extraordinary affair.” 

. “ Mr. Holmes, I will tell you everything,” 
cried the lady. “Oh, Mr. Holmes, I would 
cut off my right hand before I gave him a 
moment of sorrow ! There is no woman in 
all London who loves her husband as I do, 
and yet if he knew how I have acted — how I 
have been compelled to act — he would never 
forgive me. For his own honour stands so 
high that he could not forget or pardon a 
lapse in another. Help me, Mr. Holmes I 
My happiness, his happiness,- our very lives 
are at stake 1 ” , 

Quick, madam, the time gww^s Shprt 1 ” I 
. “It was a letter of mine, Mt. Holmes, an/ 
indiscreet letter written befoijp my marriage 
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— a foolish letter, a letter of an impulsive, 
loving girl. I meant no harm, and yet he 
would have thought it criminal, flad he 
read that letter his confidence w^ould have 
been for ever destroyed. It is years since 
I wrote it. I bad thought that the whole 
matter was forgotten, Then at last I heard 
from this man, Lucas, that it had passed into 
his hands, and that he would lay it before my 
husband. I implored his mercy. He said 
that he would return my letter if I would 
bring him a certain document which he 
described in my husband^s despatch-box. He 
had some spy in the office who had told him 
of its existence. He assured me that no harm 
could come to my husband. Put yourself in my 
position, Mr. Holmes ! What was 1 to do ? ” 

** Take your husband into your confidence.” 

I could not, Mr. Holmes, I could not ! 
On the one side seemed certain ruin ; on the 
other, terrible as it seemed to take my 
husband’s paper, still in a matter of politics 
I could not understand the consequences, 
while in a matter of love and trust they were 
only too clear to me. I did it, Mr. Holmes I 
I took an impression of his key ; this man 
Lucas furnished a duplicate. 1 opened his 
despatch-box, took the paper, and conveyed 
it to Godolphin Street.” 

“ What happened there, madam ? ” 

“I tapped at the door as agreed. Lucas 
opened it. I followed him into his room, 
leaving the hall door ajar behind me, for I 
feared to be alone with the man. I remember 
that there was a woman outside as I entered. 
Our business was soon dorte. He had my 
letter on his desk ; I handed him the docu- 
ment. He gave me the letter. At this 
instant there was a sound at the door. There 
were steps in the pas.sage. Lucas quickly 
turned back the drugget, thrust the document 
into some hiding-place there, and covered it 
over. 

“ What happened after that is like .some 
fearful dream. I have a vision of a dark, 
frantic face, of a woman^s voice, which 
screamed in French, ‘ My waiting is not in 
vaip. At last, at last I have found you with 
her 1 ’ There was a savage struggle. I saw 
him with a chair in his hand, a knife gleamed 
in hers. I nished from the horrible scene, 
ran from the house, and only next morning 
in the paper did I learn the dreadful result. 
l"hat night J ;?was happy, ^f^^ I had my letter, 

the future 

■■ J 'ihpriLj^ I realized that 

' ' ' trouble for another. 

^n^^ish ^ the bss of his paper 


went to my heart. I could hardly prevent 
myself from there and then kneeling down at 
his feet and telling him what I had done. 
But that again would mean a confession of 
the past. I came to you that morning in 
order to understand the full enormity of my 
offence. From the instant that I grasped it 
my whole mind was turned to the one thought 
of getting back my husband’s paper. It 
must still be where Lucas had placed it, for 
it was concealed before this dreadful woman 
entered the room. If it had not been for her 
coming, I should not have known where his 
hiding-place was. How was I to get into the 
room ? For two days I watched the [ilace, 
but the door was never left open. Last night 
I made a last attempt. What I did and how 
1 succeeded, you have already learned. I 
brought the paper back with me, and thought 
of destroying it since I could see no way of 
returning it, without confessing my guilt to 
my husband. Heaven.s, I hear his step upon 
the stair ! ” 

'Fhe European Secretary burst excitedly 
into the room. 

“ Any news, Mr. Holmes, any news ? ” he 
cried. 

“ I have some hopes.” 

“ Ah, thank Heaven ! ” His face became 
radiant. “The Prime Minister is lunching 
with me. May he share your hopes ? He 
has nerves of steel, and yet I know that he 
has hardly slept since this terrible event. 
Jacobs, will you ask the Prime Minister 
to come up ? As to you, dear, I fear that this 
is a matter of politics. We will join you in 
a few minutes in the dining-room.” 

The Prime Minister’s manner was subdued, 
but I could see by the gleam of his eyes and 
the twitchings of his bony hands that he 
shared the excitement of his young colleague. 

“ I understand that you have something to 
report, Mr. Holmes?” 

“ Purely negative as yet,’^ my friend 
answered. “ I have inquired at every point 
where it might be, and I am sure that there 
is no danger to be apprehended.” 

“ But tlmt is not enough, Mr. Holmes. 
We cannot live for eyer on such a volcano. 
We must have something definite.” 

“I am in hopes of getting it That is 
why I am here, 'fhe more I think of the 
matter the more convinced I am that the 
letter has never left this hou«e.” 

“Mr. Holmes I” 

“ If it had it would certainly have be;en 
public by now,” 

“ But why should ahyone take it in <)rder 
to keep it in this house ^ 
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,^*1 not cohvinced thiit anyone did take' 

' ■■ ■■ 

‘‘ Then how could it leave the despatch- 
box?” 

■ “ I am not convinced that it ever did leave 

the despatch-box.” 

“ Mr. Holmes, this joking is very ill-timed. 
You have my assurance that it left the box ” 

“ Have you 
examined the 
box since 
Tuesday 
morning?” 

“No; it was 
not neces- 
sary.” 

“ You may 
. conceivably 
have over- 
looked it.” 

“Impossi- 
ble, 1 say.” 

“But I am 
not convinced 
of it ; I have 
known such 
things happen. 

I presume 
there are 
other pa])ers 
there. Well, 
it may have 
got mixed with 
them.” 

“It was on 
the top.” 

“Someone 
have shaken the box 
and displaced it.” 

“No, no; I had 
everything out.” 

“ Surely it is easily decided, 

Hope,” said the Premier. 

“ Let us have the despatch- 
box brought in,” * 

The Secretary rang the bell. 

.“Jacobs, bring down my despatch-box. 
This is a farcical waste of time, but still, if 
nothing else.v^l tsatisfy you, it shall be done. 
^ Thank you, |acbbs ; put it here. I have 
always had the key on my watch-chain. Here 
* are the papers, you , see. Letter from Lord 
|derrow, veffOtX Sir Charles Hardy, 
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meiriprandum from Belg^de, hfote 
Riisso-German grain tasces, ktter;' 
li^adrid, note from Lord Flowers^dod 
heavens ! what is this ? Lord Bellinger 1 Lord 
Bellinger!” 

The Premier snatched the blue epveld]^ 
from his hand. 

“Yes, it is it — and the letter is intact. 

Hope, I con- 
gratulate 
you.” 

“Thank 
you I Tharik 
you ! What a 
weight ^FOtn 
my heart. 
But this ii in- 
conceivable-^ 
impossible, 
Mr. Holmes, 
you are a 
wizard, a sor 
cerer ! How 
did you know 
it was there?* 
“Because 1 
knew it was 
nowhere else.^ 
“I cannp’ 
believe m3 
eyes 1 ” HA 
ran wildly tc 
the door 
“ Where is m3 
wife ? I mus 
tell her thatal 
is well. Hilda 
Hilda!” 
heard his voic< 
on the stairs. 

The Pre 
mier looker 
at Holme^i 
with twinkiif j 
eyes. 

“There is more ir 
How came th< 



THE PREMIER SNATCHED THE BLUB ENVELOPE FROM 
HIS HAND.” 


“ Come, sir,” said he. 
this than meets the eye. 
letter back in the box?” 

Holmes turned away smiling from thP ke^ 
scrutiny of those w^onderful eyes. r 

“We also have our diplomatic secrete,^ 
said he, and picking up his hat he turned t< 
the door. 


Tlie Memoirs of Sarah Bernhardt. 

Copyright, 1904, hy George Ncwrics, T/inutecl. 

CHAPTER IX.--IN AMERICA. 

N arriving at the Albemarle pushed the furniture, she would jump out of 
Hotel, New York, 1 felt tired the window!” 

and nervous, and wanted to Then 1 heard Felicie talking to a French 
be left quite alone. I hurried lady who was insisting on seeing me. 
away at once to my room in “It is quite imyjossible,” she was saying, 
the suite that had been en- “ Madame would be hysterical. She needs 
gaged for me and fastened the doors. There an hour’s rest, and everyone must wait ! ” 
was neither lock nor bolt on one of them, For some little time 1 could hear a con- 
but 1 pushed a piece of furniture against it fused murmur which seemed to get farther 
cand then refused emphatically to open it. away, and then I fell into a delicious sleep, 
I'here were about fifty jieople waiting in the laughing to myself as I went off, for my good 
drawing-room, but 1 had that feeling of awful temper returned as I pictured the angry, 
weariness which makes one ready to go to nonplussed expression on the laces of my 
the most violent extremes for the sake of visitors. 

an hour’s repose. 1 wanted to lie down I woke in an hour’s time, for I have the 
on the rug, cross my arms, throw my precious gift of being able to sleep ten 
head back, and close my eyes. 1 did not minutes, a quarter of an hour, or an hour, 
want to have to talk any more, and I did just as 1 like, and I then wake quite jieace- 
not want to have to smile or look at fully, without a shake, at the time I decide 

anyone. 1 threw myself down on the floor to rouse up. Nothing does me so mu(‘h 

and was deaf to the knocks on my door and good as this rest to body and mind, decided 
to Jarrett’s supplications. 1 did not want to uj)on and rt'giilated merely by my will, 
argue the matter, so 1 did not utter a word. Very often, when among my intimate. 

I heard the murmur of grumbling voices and friends, 1 have lain down on the bear-skin 

Jarrett’s words tactfully persuading the visitors hearthrug in front of the fire, telling every- 
to stay. 1 heard the rustle of paper being one to go on talking and to take no notice 
pushed under the door and Mme. Guerard of me. I have then sle|)t, perhaps, for an 
whispering to Jarrett, who was furious. hour, and on waking have found two or three 

‘‘You don’t know her, Monsieur Jarrett,” new-comers in the room, who, not wishing to 
I heard her say; “if she thought you were disturb me, have taken part in the general 
forcing the door open, against which she has conversation whilst waiting until I should 
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wake up and they could present their respects 
to me. Even now I lie down on the huge, 
wide sofa in the little Empire salon which 
leads into my dressing room, and I sleep 
while waiting for the friends and artists 
with whom I have made appointments to be 
ushered in. When I open my eyes I see 
the faces of my kind friends, who shake 
hands cordially, delighted that I should have 
had some rest. My mind is then tranquil, 
and I am ready to listen to all the beautiful 
ideas proposed to me, or to decline the 
absurdities submitted to me, without being 
ungracious. 

I woke up, then, at the Albemarle Hotel an 
hour later and found myself lying on the rug. 

I opened the door of my room and discovered 
my dear Guerard and my faithful Fc^licie 
seated on a trunk. 

:“Are there any people there still?” 1 
asked. 

“ Oh, inadame, there are about a hundred 
now,” answered Felicie. 

“ Help me to take my things off quickly, 
then,” I said, “and find me a white dress.” 

In al)out five minutes 1 was ready, and 1 
felt that 1 looked nice from head to foot. I 
went into the drawing room, where all these 
unknown persons were waiting. Jarrett came 
forward to meet me, but on seeing me well 
dressed and with a smiling face he postponed 
the sermon that he wanted to preach to me. 

I should like to introduce Jarrett to my 
readers, for he was a most extraordinary man. 
He was then about sixty-five or seventy years 
of age. He was tall, \\uth a face like King 
Agamemnon, framed by the most beautiful 
silver-white hair I have ever seen on a maiVs 
head. His eyes were of so pale a blue that 
when they lighted up with anger he looked 
as though he were blind. When he was calm 
and tranquil, admiring Nature, his face was 
really handsi^me, but when gay and animated 
his upper lip showed his teeth and curled up 
in a most ferocious sniff, and his grin seemed 
to be caused by the drawing up of his pointed 
ears, which were always moving as though on 
the watch for prey. He was a terrible man, 
extremely Jntelligent, but from childhood he 
must have been fighting with the world, and 
he had the most profound contempt for all 
mankind. Although he must have suffered 
a great deal himself, he had no pity for tho.se 
who suffered. He always said that every 
man was armed for his own defence. He 
pitied wom^n, did not care for them, but was 
always ready to help them. He was very rich 
and very ecohomic^il, but not miserly. 

“ I riiade my way in life,” he often said to 


me, “ by the aid of two weapons — honesty 
and a revolver. In busine.ss, honesty is the 
most terrible weapon a man can use against 
rascals and crafty people — the former don’t 
know what it is and the latter do not believe 
in it ; while the revolver is an admirable 
invention for compelling scoundrels to keep 
their word.” 

He used to tell me about wonderful and 
terrifying adventures. He had a deep scar 
under his right eye. During a violent dis- 
cussion about a contract to be signed for 
Jenny Lind, the celebrated singer, Jarrett 
said to his interlocutor, pointing at the same 
time to his right eye : “ Look at that eye, 
sir ; it is now reading in your mind all that 
you are not saying.” 

“It is not a good thought-reader,” said the 
other, firing his revolver at Jarrett’s right eye, 

“ for it did not foresee this.” 

“A bad shot, sir,” replied Jarrett. “This 
is the way to take aim in order to close an 
eye effectually.” 

And he put a ball between the eyes of the 
other man, who fell down dead. 

When Jarrett told this story his lip curled 
up and his two incisors appeared to be 
crunching the words with delight, and his, 
bursts of stifled laughter sounded like the 
snapping of his jaws. He was an upright, 
honest man, however, and I liked him very 
much, and I like what I remember of him. 

My first impression as I entered the 
drawing-room; which I had not yet seen, 
w^as a pleasant one, and I clapped my hands 
with delight. The busts of Racine, Moli^re, 
and Victor Hugo were on pedestals surrounded 
with flowers. All round the large room were 
sofas laden with cushions, and, to remind me 
of my home in Paris, there were tall palms 
stretching their branches over the sofas. 
Jarrett introduced Knoedler to me, who had 
suggested this piece of gallantry. He was a 
very charming man. I shook hands with 
him and we were friends from that time 
forth. 

The visitors soon went away, but the re- 
porters remained. Most of them were seated; 
^some of them on the arms of the chairs, 
others on the cushions. One of them had 
crouched down tailor-fashion on a bear-skin 
and was leaning back against the steam- 
heater. He was pale and thin and coughed 
a great deal. I went towards him, and had 
just opened my lips to speak to him, although 
I was rather shocked that he . did not rise; 
when he addressed me in a ba^ voice. 

“ Which is your favourite rdle^ madame ? > 
he asked. ^ ' i 
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That is no concern of yours,” I answered, 
turning my back oit him. In doing so I 
knocked against another reporter, who was 
more polite. 

“ What do you eat when you wake in the 
morning, madame ? ” he inquired. 

I was about to reply to him as I had done 
to the first one, but Jarrett, who had had 
difficulty in appeasing the anger of the 
crouching man, answered quickly for me: 


makihg of the whole one word, so wildly 
incoherent that my impression was that I 
was not in safety near this strange, gentle 
person. I must have looked uneasy, and, as 
my eyes fell on an elderly lady who was 
talking gaily to a little group of people, she 
came to my rescue, saying in very good 
French : — 

“ This young lady is asking you, madame, 
whether you are of the Jewish religion or 
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‘‘ Oatmeal*” I did not even know what whether you are a Catholic, a Protestant, a 
oatmeal was, but the ferocious reporter con- Mohammedan, a Buddhist, an atheist, a 
tinued his questions. Zoroastrian, a theist, or a deist.” 

** And what do you eat during the day ? ” I sank down on a couch. 

"J^ussels,” “Oh, heavens,” I exclaimed, “will it be 

He wrote down imperturbably, “Mussels like this in all the cities I visit?” 
during the day.” “ Oh, no,” answered Jarrett, placidly ; 

I mbved towards the door, and a female “ your interviews here will be wired all 
reporter in a tailor-made skirt, with her hair over America.” 

a clear, sweet voice: — “ What about the mussels? ” I thought to 

f* Tewesscath myself, and then, in an absent-minded way, 

I answered:— 

to the spot in bewilder- “ 1 am a Catholic, mademoiselle.” 
t all that in a breath, “ A Roman Catholic, or do you belong to 

haphazard, and the Ortbodede Church?” 



arrived in America ; tKeiie 
was all the treachery oif 
the friends of the Com^die 
and even of my own ad- 
mirers, who hoped that I 
should not succeed on my 
tour, so that I might retuni 
more quickly to the fold, 
humiliated, calmed down,;; 
and subdued. Then there 
were the exaggerated, 
announcements invented 
by my impresario, Abbey, 
and my representative, 
Jarrett. These announce^ 
ments were often out- 
rageous and always ridicu- 
lous, but I did not know 
their real source until long 
afterwards, when it was too 
late, much too late to un- 
deceive the public, who 
were fully persuaded that 
1 was the instigator of all 
these inventions. I, there- 
fore, did not attempt to , 
undeceive them. 

It matters very little to 
me whether people believe 
one thing or another. Life 

SAKAH BEKNHAKDr AND THE LADY REPORTER. is short, CVCn for thOSC 

who live to a ripe old age, 

I jumped up from my seat, for she bored and we must live for the few who know and 

me beyond endurance, and a very young appreciate us, who judge and absolve us, and 

man then approached timidly. for whom we have the same affection and 

‘‘ Will you allow me to finish my sketch, indulgence. The rest I look upon as a mere 

madame ? ” he asked. crow^ lively or sad, loyal or corrupt, from 

I remained standing, my profile turned whom there is nothing to be expected but 

towards him at his request. When he had fleeting emotions, either pleasant or un- 

finished I asked to see what he had done, pleasant, which leave no trace behind thern. 
and, perfectly unabashed, he handed me his I took tw'o days' rest before going to the 
horrible drawing of a skeleton with a curly theatre, for I still seemed constantly to feel 
wig. I tore the sketch up and threw it at the movement of the ship; my head was 
him, but the following day that horror dizzy, and it seemed to me as though the 
appeared in the papers, with a disagreeable ceiling moved up and down. The twelve 
inscription beneath it. Fortunately, I was days on the sea had quite upset my health, 
able to speak seriously about my art with a I sent a line to the stage*manager telling , 
few honest and intelligent journalists, but him that we would rehearse on Wednesday,^ ■ 
twenty-five a|o reporters' paragraphs and on that day, as soon as luncheon was 

^ were more appreciated in America than over, I went to Booth's Theatre, where our 
^serious articles, and thd public, very much performances were to take place, 
less literary then than at present, always At the door reserved for the artists I 
seemed ready to ^hb the scandalous gossip saw a compact, swaying crowd, very ani?- 

invented by reporters hard up for copy. mated and gesticulating. These strange- * 

I should thjnk that no creature in ‘ the looking individuals did not belong to the 
world, since t^e invention of reporting, has world of actors. They were n^ repotters 
ever had so much io endure as I had during either, for I knew them too well, yasl to be 
that first ^ The. calumnies were’ mistaken in them. They were not ifepre owt^^ 
dreutoetf 1^1 my^^ e long before J ctf cimosity either, these 
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seemed too much occupied ; and, besides, 
there were only men. 

When my carriage drew up, one of them 
rushed forward to the door and then returned 
to the swaying crowd. 

Here she is ! here she is ! ” I heard, and 
then all these common men, with their white 
neckties and questionable-looking hands, with 
their coats flying open, and trousers the knees 
of which were worn and dirty, crowded behind 
me into the narrow passage leading to the 
staircase. I did not feci very easy in my 
mind, and I mounted the stairs rapidly. 
Several persons were waiting for me at the 
top — Mr. Abbey, Jarrett, some reporters, two 
gentlemen, and a charming and most dis- 
tinguished woman whose friendship 1 have 
kept ever since, although she does not care 
much for French ])cople. 

I saw Mr. Abbey, who was usually very 
dignified and cold, advance in the most 
gracious and courteous way to one of the 
men who were following me. They raised 


“Oh, it^s nothing,” he said; “don’t be 
uneasy,” and the way in which my luggage 
had always been respected in other countries 
had given me perfect confidence about it. 

The principal personage of the ugly group 
came towards me, accompanied by Abbey, 
and Jarrett explained things to me. The 
man was an official from the American 
Custom-house. The Customs office is an 
abominable institution in every country, but 
worse in America than anywhere else. I 
was prepared for all this, and was most 
affable to the tormentor of a traveller’s 
patience. He raised the melon which 
served him for a hat, and, without taking 
his cigar out of his mouth, made .some in- 
comprehensible remark to me. He then 
turned to his regiment of men, made an 
abrupt sign with his hand, and uttered some 
w^ord of command, wdiereupon the forty dirty 
hands of these twenty men proceeded to 
forage among my velvets, satins, and laces. 

1 rushed forward to save my poor dresses 



THE CUSl’OM-HOUSK MEN ON THE STAGE OF BOOTH’S THEATRE. 


their hats, and, followed by the strange and 
brutal-looking regiment, advanced towards 
Xht centre of the stage. I then saw the 
strangest of sights. In the middle of the 
stage were my forty-two trunk.s. In obedience 
to a sign twenty of the men came forward 
, and, placing themselves each one between 
two trunks> with a quick movement with 
their Jight and left hands they lifted the 
; lids trunks on the right and left of 

j with frowns and an un- 

'M|teumnt ^n, held out my keys to them. 

asked me that morning for my keys 
Customs,,.-; . 


from such outrageous violation, and I ordered 
the lady of our company who had charge of 
the costumes to lift my gowns out one at a 
time, which she accordingly did, aided by 
my maid, who was in tears at the small 
amount of respect shown by these boors to 
all my beautiful, fragile things. 

Two ladies had just arrived, very noisy 
and business-like. One of them was short 
and stout, with a nose that seemed to begin 
at the roots of her hair, round, placid-looking 
eyes, and a mouth like a pig’s ; she kept her 
arms hidden timidly behind her, and her un- 
gainly knees seemed to come straight out of 
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her body. She looked like a cow sitting 
down. Her companion was like a tortoise, 
with her little black, eviMooking head at the 
end of a neck which was too long and very 
stringy. She kept shooting it out of her boa 
and drawing it back with the most incredible 
rapidity. The rest of her body bulged out 
flat. These two delightful persons were the 
dressmakers sent by the Custom-house to 
estimate my (U)stumes. They glanced at me 


in a furtive way and gave a little bow full of 
bitterness and jealous rage at the sight of my 
dresses, and I was quite aware that two more 
enemies had now come upon the scene. 
These two odious shrews began to chatter 
and argue, pawing And crumpling my dresses 
and cloaks at 'the. same time. They kept 
exclaiming in the most emphatic way : — 

“ Oh, how beautiful 1 What magnificence ! 
What luxury ! All our .customers will want 
gowns like these, and we shall never be able 
to make them I It will be the ruin of all the 
American dressmakers."*' They were working 
up the judges into a state of excitement. 
They kept laritenting and tMbn going into 
raptures, apd asking for justice ” against 


foreign invasion. The ugly band of li^en 
nodded their heads in approval and spat on 
the ground to affirm *their independence, 
Suddenly the tortoise turned on one of the 
inquisitors; — 

‘‘Oh, isn't it beautiful? Show it them! 
show it them 1 " she exclaimed, seizing on a 
dress all embroidered with pearls, which X 
wore in “ La Dame aux Camdlias ” (Camille). 

“ This dress is worth at least ten thousand 
dollars,” she said, and thei^ 
coming up to me, she asked, 
“ How much did you pay for 
that dress, madame ? ” 

I ground my teeth together 
and would not answer, for 
just at that moment I should 
have enjoyed seeing the tor- 
toise in one of the saucepans 
in the Albemarle Hotel 
kitchen. It was nearly half- 
past five, and my feet were 
frozen. I was half dead, too, 
with fatigue and suppressed 
anger. The rest of the 
examination was postponed 
until the next day, and the 
ugly band of men offered to 
put everything back in the 
trunks, but I objected to that. 
I sent out for enough blue 
tarlatan to cover the moun- 
tain of dresses, hats, cloaks, 
shoes, laces, linen, stockings, 
furs, and gloves. They then 
made me take my oath to 
remove nothing (they had 
such charming confidence in 
me), and I left my butler 
there in charge. He was the 
husband of Felicie, my maid, 
and a bed was put up for 
him on the stage. I was so 
nervou.s and upset that I wanted to go some- 
where faraway, to have some fresh air, and 
to stay out for a long time. A friend offered 
to take me to see Brooklyn Bridge. 

“That masterpiece of American genius 
will make you forget the petty miseries of 
our red-tape affairs,” he sai^ gently, and so 
vre set out for Brooklyn Bridge. 

Oh, that bridge I It was not yet com- 
pletely built, and a special permit was 
necessary to visit it ; but carnag^ could 
already go out on it a little w^. Ohl 
what a spectacle! Wild as a vision, over- 
powering and colossal, it fills with a 
sense of pride. Yes, one is proud to be 
a human being when one resizes that a 
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htiman braih has created suspended in 
the air fifty yards from the ground that fearful 
structure, capable of* bearing a dozen trains 
filled with passengers, ten or twelve tramcars, 
a hundred cabs, carriages, and carts, and 
thousands of 


forces rebel gainst such begatioh of life; I ' 
am quite willing to die once for all, but 
object to slight deaths, such as those of which 
one has the sensation on dreamless nights. 

When I awoke my maid told me that 

Jarrett was 


foot-passengers, 
and all moving 
along together 
amidst the up- 
roar of the 
music of the 
metals, clang- 
ing, clashing, 
grating, and 
groaning under 
the enormous 
weight. The 
movement of 
the air caused 
by the frightful, 
tern pestuous 
coming and 
going of ma- 
chinery, tram- 
ways, and 
waggons that 
were being 
tried, caused 
me to feel giddy 
and stopped my 
breath. I made 



BROOKLYN BRIDGE. 
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waiting for me 
to go to the 
theatre, so that 
the valuation of 
my costumes 
could be termi- 
nated. I sent 
word to Jarrett 
that I had seen 
quite enough of 
the regiment 
from the 
Custom-house, 
and 1 asked 
him to finish 
everything 
without me, as 
Mme. Guerard 
would be there. 
During the next 
two days the 
tortoise, the 
sitting cow, and 
the black band 
made notes for 
the Custom- 


a sign for the 

carriage to stand still, and I closed my eyes. 
I then had a strange, undefinable sensation 
of universal chaos. I opened my eyes again, 
when my brain was a little more tranquil, 
and I saw New York stretching out along the 
river, wearing its night ornaments, which 
gliUered through its dress with thousands of 
electric lights, like the firmament with its 
tunic of stars. I returned to the hotel 


house, took 
sketches for the papers, and patterns of my 
dresses for customers. 

I began to get impatient, as we ought to 
have been rehearsing. Finally, 1 was told on 
Thursday morning that the business was over, 
and that I could not have my trunks until I 
had paid twenty- eight thousand francs for 
duty. I was seized with such a violent fit of 
laughing that poor Abbey, who had been 


reconciled with this great nation. 

I went to sleep, tired in body, but rested 
in mind, and had such delightful dreams that 
1 was in a good humour the following day. I 
adore dreams, and my sad, unhappy days are 
tho^e which follow dreamless nights. My 


terrified, caught it from me, and even Jarrett 
showed his cruel teeth. 

“ My dear Abbey,” I exclaimed, “arrange 
as you like about it, but I must make my 
dibut on Monday, the 8th of November, and 
to-day is Thursday. I shall be at the theatre 


^eat grief is that I cannot choose my dreams. 
How many times I have done all in my power 
at the end of a happy day to make myself 
dream a continuation of it ! How many times 
4 have catted up die faces of those I love 
Just fatting asleep, but my thoughts 

^ w me off elsewhere. Yet I 

a disagreeable dream, to 
ali. When I am asleep my body has an 
“ of enjoyment, but it is torture 

® to slumber. My vital 


on. Monday to dress. See that I have my 
trunks, for there was nothing about the 
Custom-house in my contract. I will, how- 
ever, pay half of what you have to give.” 

The twenty -eight thousand francs were 
handed over to an attorney, who made a 
claim in* my name on the I^ard of Customs. 
My trunks were left with me, thanks to this , 
deposit, and the rehearsals commenced at 
Booth’s Theatrl. 

On Monday, Noy^^ 8)^ tHt 


^ the first performance of m the fifth act, when the unfoitiit^tt 

^^ Adrien&e t^coiivreur.” The house was dying, poisoned fcy her rival, there yrm qmiSA? 
crowded, and the seats, which had been sold a manifestation and everyone was ddepl;^ 

to the highest bidders and then sold by them moved, ^ 

again, hsS fetched exorbitant prices. I was At the end of the third act^^aU the yc^tigl- 
awaited with impatience and curiosity, but men had been sen|,pfrby the ladies in qtfet: 

not w4th any sympathy. The audience was of all the musicians they could get together,; 

very polite to the artists of my company, and, to my surprise and delight, on arriving at 

but rather impatient to see the strange person my hotel a charming serenade was played for 

who had been announced to them. me while I was at supper. The crowd had; 


The curtain 
fell at the end 
of the first act, 
and Adrienne 
had not ap- 
peared. A man 
in the house, 
very much an- 
noyed, asked to 
see Mr. Henry 
Abbey. 

“ 1 want my 
money back,” 
he said, “as /a 
B ernhardt is 
not in every 
act.” Abbey re- 
fused to return 
the money to 
this extraordi- 
nary individual, 
and, as the cur- 
tain was going 
up, the grumbler 
hurried back to 
take possession 
of his seat again. 
My appearance 
was greeted by 
several rounds 
of applause, 
which 1 believe 
had been paid 
for in advance 
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assembled under 
my windows M 
the Albemarle 
Hotel, arid I 
was obliged .to 
go out on to the 
balcony several 
times to bow 
and to thank 
this public/ 
which Ihad 
been told I 
should find cold , 
and prejudiced 
agaiiist me^ 
From the bot- 
tom of my heart 
I also thanked 
all my detractors 
and slanderers, 
as it was through 
them that I had 
had the pleasure 
of fighting, with 
the certainty ot 
conquering. 
The victory was 
all the more en- 
joyable as I had 
not dared to 
hope for it. 

I gave twenty- 
seven perfbrmK 
ances in New 


by Abbey and Janett. I commenced, and 
the sweetness of my voice in the fable of the 
*‘Two Pigeons ” worked the miracle. 

The whole house this time burst out into 
hurrahs. A ^punrjent of sympathy was estab- 
lished between tm public and myself. Instead 
■ of the hysterical skeleton that had been 
announced to them, they had before them a 
very frail-looWng efr^ture ^ith a sweet voice. 

The fourth act was applauded, and 
Adrienne’s rebellion ; against the Princesse 
de Bouillon a§rred the whole house. Finally, 


York. The plays were “Adrienne Le- 
couvreur,” “Frou-frou,” ‘‘Hernani,” “La 
Dame aux Cam^lias,” “ Le Sphinx,” and; 
“ L’Ktrangfere.” The average receipts were 
twenty thousand three hundred and forfy!- 
two francs for each performance, includit^ 
matinees. The last performance was given 
on Saturday, December 4 th, as a 
for my company had to leave that night for 
Boston, and I had reserved the evenii^ to 
pay a visit to Edison at Menlo Paikt wb^ 
I had a reception worthy of fairyfand. 






(To be continuid.) 



The Temptation of Samuel Burge, 

By W. W. JACOBS. 
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R. HIGGS, jeweller, sat in the 
small parlour behind his shop, 
gazing hungrily at a supper- 
table which had been laid 
some time before. It was a 
quarter to ten by the small 
Drass clock on the mantelpiece, and the 
jeweller, ; rubbing his hands over the fire, 
tried in vain to remember what etiquette 
had to say about starting a meal before the 
arrival of an expected guest. 

“He must be coming by the last train 
after all, sir,” said the housekeeper, entering 
the room and glancing at the clock. “ 1 
suppose these London gentlemen keep such 
late hours they don’t understand us country 
folk wanting to get to bed in decent time. 
You must be wanting your supyjcr, sir.” 

Mr. Higgs sighed. “ I shall be glad of 
my supper,” he said, slowly, “ but I dare say 
our friend is hungrier still. Travelling is 
hungry work/^ 

“ Brother Simp.son used to forget all about 
meal-times when he stayed here,” said the 
housekeeper, clasping her hands, “ I expect 
Brother Burge will be a similar sort of man.” 

“ Brother Clark wrote and told me that he 
only lives for the work,” said the jeweller, 
with another glance at the clock. “The 
chapel at Clerkenwell is crowded to hear 
him. I’m curious to see him ; from what 



poor match for the beady eyes which lurked 
behind a pair of clumsy spectacles. 

“ Brother Samuel Burge ? ” inquired the 
jeweller, rising. 

The visitor nodded, and, regarding him 
with a smile charged with fraternal love, 
took his hand in a huge grip and shook it 
fervently. 

“ 1 am glad to see you, Brother Higgs,” 
he said, regarding him fondly. “ Oh, ’ow 
my eyes have yearned to be set upon you.” 

He breathed thickly, and taking a seat sat 
with his hands upon his knees looking at 
a fine piece of cold beef which the house- 
keeper had just placed upon the table. 

“Is Brother Clark well?” inquired the 
jeweller, placing a chair for him at the table 
and taking up his carving-knife. 

“ Dear Brother Clark is in excellent ’ealth, 
I thank you,” said the other, taking the 
proffered chair. 

“And success attends his efforts?” said 
the jeweller. 

“ Success, brother 1 ” repeated Mr. Burge, 
eating rapidly and gesticulating with his knife. 
“ Succe.ss ain’t no name for it.” 

Brother Higgs murmured his admiration. 
“ You are also a power for good,” he .said. 

Mr. Burge shook his head. “ Some of it,” 
he said, modestly, “ is an eye-opener to them 
as don’t entirely shut their ears. Only the 


Brother ("lark said I 
rather fancy that he 
was a little bit wild in 
his younger days. 
There he is,” he con- 
cluded, as the bell rang 
The housekeeper 
went to the side-door 

f id, drawing back the 
olt, admitted the 
gentleman whose 
preaching had done so 
much for the small but 


select^ sect known as 
the Tiiimitive Apostles. 

; back into the 

^ by a tall, 

Up^ and' ^short, 
soreaked 




day before yesterday I 
'ad two jemmies and a 
dark lantern sent me 
with a letter saying as 
'ow the owner had no 
further use for 'em.” 

The jeweller's eyes 
glistened with admira- 
tion not quite untinged 
with envy, “ It is 
enough,” he sighed, “ it 
is enough to make a 
man vain.” 

“ I struggle against 
it, brother,” said Mr. 

Burge, passing his cup 
up for some more tea. 

“ I fight against it hard, 
but once I nearly felt 
uplifted.” 

Brother Higgs, pass- 
ing him some more 
beef, pressed for details. 

“It was two police- 
men,” replied the other. 

“ One 1 might ’ave 
stood, but tivo came to 
being pretty near too 

much for me. Tliey wonder what he would 'ave?” 

sat under me while I gave it to 'em 'ot and “ But you — you've quite reformed how ? ” 
strong, and the feeling I had standing up said the jeweller, resuming his .seat and 
there and telling policemen what they ought making a great effort to hide his constema- 
to do I shall never forget.” tion. 

“ But why should policemen make you “ I 'ope so,” said Mr. Burge, with alarming 
proud ? ” asked his puzzled listener. humility ; “ but it's a uncertain world, and far 

Mr. Burge looked puzzled in his turn, be it from me to boast. That's why Fve 

“Why, hasn't Brother Clark told you about come here.” 

me?” he inquired. Mr. Higgs, only half comprehending, sat 

Mr. Higgs shook his head, “He sort of— back gasping, 
suggested that — that you had been a little bit “If I can stand this,” pursued Brother 

wild before you came to us,” he murmured, Burge, gesticulating wildly in the direction of 

apologetically. the shop ; “ if I can stand being here'Vith all 

“ A — little — bit — wild? ” repeated Brother these 'ere pretty little things to be 'ad for the 

Burge, in horrified accents. Me a little trouble of picking ’em up, I can stand any- 

bit wild 1 ” thing. ' Tempt me,' I says to Brother Clark, 

“No doubt he exaggerated a little,” said ‘Put me in the way o' temptation,' I says, 

the jeweller, hurriedly. “ Being such a good * I^et me 'ave a good old un and down with 

man himself, no doubt things would seem the Powers o' Darkness and see who wins*' ” 
wild to him that wouldn't to us; to me I Mr. Higgs, gripping the edge of the table 
mean.” ' - V ‘ with both hand.s, gazed at this new Michael 

“ A little bit wild,” said his visitor again, in speechless consternation, 

“ Sam Burge, the converted burglar, a little “ I think I see his face now,” said Brother 
)>\Xwild. Well!^ Burge, with tender enthusiasm. “All in a 

“Converted ” shouted the jeweller, glow it was, and he patted me on tte 

half rising froim his chair. . shoulder and says, ‘ I'll send you on a we^'s 

; <VBu%lar,’|r^s^d the^other, ^ mission to Duncombe,' he s^s, ‘ and ybh 

i should think I toew tiiore about the inside shall stop with Brother Hig^s, who a; sht^ 

oV^aote thinVloVJibd m England I've full 6' cunning-wrought vaaiti^ m^^ 
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But supposje,” said the jeweller, finding 
his voice by a great effort, ‘‘suppose victory 
is not given to you ? ” 

“ We can only do our best,” said Brother 
Burge. 

Mr. Higgs sat marvelling over the fatuous- 
ness of Brother "Clark, and trying to think of 
ways and means out of the dilemma into 
which that gentleman’s perverted enthusiasm 
had placed him. He wondered whether it 
would be possible to induce Brother Burge 
to sleep elsewhere by offering to bear his 
hotel expenses, and at last, after some 
hesitation, broached the subject. 

“ What ! ” exclaimed the other, pushing 
his plate from him and regarding the jeweller 
with great severity. “ Go and sleep at a hotel ! 
After Brother Clark has been and took all 
this trouble ? Why, I wouldn’t think of 
doing such a thing.” 

“ Brother Clark has no right to expose you 
to such a trial,” said Mr. Higgs, with great 
warmth. 

“ I wonder what he’d say if he ’eard you ? ” 
remarked Mr. Burge, sternly. “After his 
going and making all these arrangements, for 
you to try and go and upset ’em. To ask me 
to shun the fight like a coward ; to ask me 
to go and hide in the rear ranks in a hotel 
with everything locked up, or a coffee pallis 
with nothing to steal.” 

. “ I should sleep far more comfortably if I 
knew that you were not undergoing this 
tremendous strain,” said the unhappy Mr. 
Higgs; “and, besides that, if you did give 
way it would be a serious business for me. 
That’s what I want you to look at. I am 
afraid that if — if unhappily you did fall, I 
couldn’t prevent you.” 

“ I’m sure you couldn’t,” said the other, 
cordiallj. “ That’s the beauty of it ; that’s 
where the Evil One’s whispers get louder 
and louder. Why, I could choke you between 
my finger and thumb. If, unfortunately, our 
fallen nature should be too strong for 
me, don’t interfere, whatever you do— I 
mightn’t be myself.” 

Mr. Higgs rose and faced him gasping. 
“ Not even — call for — the police — I suppose?” 
he jerked out. 

** Thsit zvou/I be interfering,” said Brother 
Burge,, coldly. 

The jeweller tried to think. It was past 
efovdn. The housekeeper had gone to spend 
with an ailing sister, and a furtive 
Brother Burge’s small, shifty eyes 
fot, . Unwholesome face was sufficient to 
him ., from, him alone with his 

^ went to ask the poli<» 


to ^ve an eye to his house for the night. 
Besides, it was more than probable that Mr. 
Burge would decline to allow such a proceed- 
ing. With a growing sense of his peril he 
sat regarding his guest. 

“ What time do you go to bed, brother ? ” 
inquired that gentleman. 

“Any time,” said the other, reluctantly. 
“ I suppose you are tired with your journey?” 

Mr. Burge assented and, rising from his 
chair, yawned loudly and stretched himself. 
In the small room, with his huge arms raised, 
he looked colossal. 

“ I suppose,” said the jeweller, still seeking 
to reassure himself, “ I suppose dear Brother 
Clark felt pretty certain of you, else he 
wouldn’t have sent you here ? ” 

“ Brother Clark said, ‘ What is a jeweller’s 
shop ? ’ ” replied Mr. Burge. “ What is a 
few gewgaws when you come to consider the 
opportunity of such a trial and the good it’ll 
do and the draw it’ll be — if 1 do win — and 
testify to the congregation to that effect? 
Why, there’s sermons for a lifetime in it.” 

“ So there is,” said the jeweller, trying to 
look cheerful. “You’ve got a good face, 
Brother Burge. There is honesty written in 
every feature.” 

Mr. Burge turned and surveyed himself in 
the small pier-glass. “ Yes,” he said, some- 
what discontentedly. “ 1 don’t look enough 
like a burglar to suit some of ’em.” 

“ Some people are hard to please,” said the 
other, warmly. 

Mr. Burge started and eyed him thought- 
fully, and then, as Mr. Higgs, after some 
hesitation, walked into the shop to turn the 
gas out, stood in the doorway w^atching him. 
A smothered sigh as he glanced round the 
shop bore witness to the state of his feelings. 

The jeweller hesitated again in the parlour 
and then, handing Brother Burge his candle, 
turned out the gas and led the way slowly 
upstairs to the room which had been prepared 
for the honoured visitor. He shook hands 
at the door and bade him an effusive good- 
night, his voice trembling despite himself as 
he expressed a hope that Mr. Burge would 
• sleep well. H e added casually that he himself 
was a very light sleeper. 

To-night sleep of any kind was impossible. 
He had given up the front room to his guest, 
and his owm window looked out on an over- 
grown garden. He sat trying to read, with 
his ears alert for ^the slightest sound. 
Brother Burge seemed to be a long time 
undressing. For half an hour after he had 
retired he could hear him moving restlessly 
about his room. 
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Twelve o^clock struck from the tower of 
the parish church, and was followed almost 
directly by the tall clock standing in the hall 
downstairs. Scarcely had the sounds died 
away thap a low moaning from the next room 
caused the affrighted jeweller to start from 
his chair and place his ear against the wall. 
Two or three hollow groans came through 
the plaster, followed by ejaculations which 
showed clearly that Brother Burge was at 
that moment engaged in a terrific 
combat with his conscience to decide 
whether he should or should not 
rifle his host’s shop. His hands 
clenched and his ear 
pressed close to the 
wall, the jeweller 
listened to a mono- 
logue which increased 
in interest with every 
word. 

“I tell you I woivl,” 
said the voice in the 
next room, with a 
groan ; won't. Yes, 

I know it’s a fortune 
as well as what you 
do ; but it ain’t mine." 

The listener caught 
his breath painfully. 

“ Diamond rings,” 
continued Brother 
Burge, in a suffocat- 
ing voice. “Stop it, 

I tell you. No, 1 
won’t just go and 
look at ’em.” 

A series of groans, 
which the jeweller 
noticed to his horror 
got weaker and 
weaker, testified to 
the greatness of the 
temptation. Reheard 
Brother Burge rise, 
and then a succession of panting snarls seemed 
to indicate a fierce bodily encounter. 

“ I don’t want to look at ’em,” said Brother 
Burge, in an exfij^uStted voice. “ What’s the 
gt)ad of — looking %X .’em ? It’s like you ; you 
^ know diamonds are my weakness. What 
does it matter if he is asleep ? What's my 
knife got to do with, you ? ” 

Brother Higgs reeled back and a mist 
passed before his eyes^ He came to him- 
self at the stftind. of a door opening, and, 
impelled with a vagu6 idea of defending 
his property, silatched up his candle and 
looked out pn: to the lantfing. 





The light fell on Brother Burge, 
dressed and holding bis boots in his haiidL' 
For a moment they gazed at each other in 
silence i then the jeweller found his voice. 

“I thought you were ill, brother,” ha 
faltered. 

An ugly scowl lit up the other’s features. 
“Don’t you tell me any of your lies,” he 
said, fiercely. “ You re watching me ; that's 
what you’re doing. Spying on me.” ^ 

“ I thought that you were being 
tempted,” confessed the trembling 
Mr. Higgs. 

An ex[)ression of satisfaction which 
he strove to suppress appeared 
on Mr. Burge’s face. 

“So I was,” he said, sternly; 

“ So 1 was ; but that’s my busi- 
ness. I don’t want your 
assistance ; I can fight my 
own battles. You go to 
bed. I'm going to tell the 
congregation I won 
this fight single- 
’anded.” 

“So you have, 
brother,” said the 
other, eagerly. “ But 
it’s doing me good to 
see it. It’s a lesson 
to me ; a lesson to 
all of us.” 

“ I thought you 
was aleep,” growled 
Brother Burge, turn- 
ing back to his room 
and speaking over his 
shoulder. “ You get 
back to bed ; the fight 
ain’t half over yet 
Get back to bed and 
keep quiet.” 

'I'he door closed 
behind him, and Mr, 
Higgs, still trembling, 
regained his room and looked in agony at the 
clock. It was only half-past twelve and the 
sun did not rise until six. He sat and 
shivered until a second instalment of groans 
in the next room brought him in desperation 
to his feet. 

Brother Burge was in the toils again, and 
the jeweller, despite his fears, could not help 
realizing what a^ sensation the story of his' 
temptation would create. Brother Burge 
was now going round and rourd his rooin 
like an animal in a cage, and sotmds as of a 
soul wrought almost beyond endurance smote 
upon the listener’s quivering #ean 


TWO OK THKEE HOLLOW GROANS CAME THROUGH 
THE PLASTER." 
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there was a Icwig silence, more alarming even 
thian the noise of the conflict. Had Brother 
Burge won, and was he now sleeping the 

sleep of the righteous, or Mr. Higgs 

shivered and pi|t his other ear to the wall. 
Then ce heard his guest move stealthily 
across the floors th^ boards creaked and the 
handle of the door turned. 

Mr. Higgs started and, with a sudden flash 
of courage born of anger and desperation, 
seized a’**small brass poker from the fireplace, 
and taking the candle in his other hand went 
out on to the landing again. Brother Burge 
was closing his door softly, and his face, 
when he turned it upon 


room^ clapped the door to and locked it 
The jeweller stood durhfounded on the , land- 
ing; then he heard the window go up arid 
the Voice of Brother Bfurge bellowing lustily 
for the police. 

For a few seconds Mr. Higgs stood 
listening and wondering what explanation he 
should give. Still thinking he ran down- 
stairs, and throwing open the pantry-window 
unlocked the door leading into the shop and 
scattered a few of his cherished possessions 
about the floor. By the time he had done this 
people were already beating upon the street- 
door and exchanging hurried remarks with 


the jeweller, was terrible in 
its wrath. His small eyes 
snapped with fury and his 
huge hands opened and 
shut convulsively. 

“ What, agin ! he said, 
in a low growl. “After 
all I told you 1 ” 

Mr. Higgs backed slowly 
as he advanced. 

“No noise,” said Mr. 
Burge, in a dreadful 
whisper. “ One scream 

and ril What were 

you going to do with that 
poker ? ” 

He took a stealthy step 
forward. 

“I— I began the 

jeweller. His voice failed 
him. “Burglars,” he 
mouthed, “ downstairs.” 

“ What?*' said the 
othei:^ pausing. 

Mr. Higgs threw truth to 
the winds. “ I heard them 
in the shop,” he said, re- 
covering^ “that^s why I 
" ;^k up the poker. Can't 
hear them ? ” 



Mr. Burge listened for 
’the fraction of a second. “Nonsense,” he 
huskily. 

“I heard them talking,” said the other, ^ 
r^klessly. “Let's go down and call the" 


. “ Call 'em from the winder,” said Brother 
Bttrj^ backing with some haste. “They 
i *ave or something, and they're 

they're disturbed,” 
Stood with strained face listening, 
tfiey come,” whispered the jeweller, 
movement of alarm, f 

and, bolting into his 


Mr. Burge at the window above. The jeweller 
shot back the bolts and half-a-dozen neigh- 
bours, headed by the butcher opposite, clad 
in his nightgown and armed with a cleaver, 
burst into the passage. A constable came 
running up just as the pallid face of Brother 
Burge **peered over the balusters, and going 
upstairs three at a time twisted his hand in 
the ex-burglar's neck-cloth and bore him 
backwards. ^ 

“ I've got one,” he, shouted. “ Come up 
and bold him while I look round.” 

The bntcher ik^si beside him in a moment ; 



THE TEMPTATION OF SAMUEL BURGE. 



Brother Burge, struggling wildly, called loudly 
upon'the name of Brother Higgs. 

‘‘That’s all right, constable,” said the 
latter. “That’s a friend of mine,” 

“Friend o’ yours, sir?” said the dis- 
appointed officer, still holding him. 

The jeweller nodded. “ Mr. Samuel 
Burge, the converted burglar,” he said, 
mechanically. 

“Conver ” gasped the astonished con- 

stable. “ Converted burglar ? Here ! ” 

“He is a preacher now,” added Mr. Higgs. 

“ Preacher ? ” retorted the constable. 
“Why, it’s as plain as a pikestaff. Con- 
federates : his part was to go down and let 
’em in.” 

Mr. Burge raised a piteous outcry. “I 
hope you may be forgiven for them words,” 
he cried, piously. 

“What time did you go up to bed?” 
pursued the constable. 

“About half- past eleven,” replied Mr. 
Higgs. 

The other grunted with satisfaction. “And 
he’s fully dressed, with his boots off,” he 
remarked. “ Did you hear him go out of his 
room at all ? ” 

“He did go out,” said the jeweller, truth- 
fully; “but ” 


“I thought so,” said the constate, turnfeg 
to his prisoner, with affectionate solicitude 
“ Now you come along o’ me. Come quietlyi 
because it’ll be the best for you in the end,” 

“ You won’t get your skull split open thep,” 
added the butcher, toying with his cleaver. 

The butcher and another man stood guard 
over him while the constable searched the 
premises and made all secure again. Then, 
with a final appeal to Mr. Higgs, who was 
keeping in the background, he w^as piloted to 
the police-station by the energetic constable 
and five zealous assistants. 

A diffidence, natural in the circumstances, 
prevented him from narrating the story of 
his temptation to the magistrates next morn- 
ing, and Mr. Higgs was equally reticent. He 
was put back while the police communicated 
with London, and in the meantime Brother 
Clark and a band of Apostles flocked down 
to his sup[)ort. 

On his second appearance before the 
magistrates he w^as confronted wfith his past ; 
and his past, to the great astoni.shment of the 
brethren, being free from all blemish, with 
the solitary exception of fourteen days for 
stealing milk cans, he was discharged with a 
caution. The disillusioned Primitive Apostles 
also gave him his freedom. 
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A Hundred Years Ago-— 1804. 


By Alfred Whitman. 



I O enter at once into the spirit 
Snd atmosphere of the year 
1804, and to appreciate the 
mind of the people at that 
time, perhaps two or three 
sentences from the Press of 
the day will be sufficient. January 4th. — “On 
Sunday night a serious alarm took place at 
Deal in consequence of a rumour that early 
in the evening the enemy's flotilla had been 
actually seen off the Goodwin Sands.” 
February 13th. — “The 
subject which most 
naturally occupies the 
public mind at this 
crisis is the invasion.” 

February 20th. — “It 
is said that, in case of 
a serious invasion, an 
arrangement has been 
made for the 'Queen, 
the Princesses, and their 
Royal suite to go to 
Hartlebury Castle, the 
palace of the Bishop 
of Worcester.’/ To 
guard the King during 
his stay at Weymouth 
in the summer, frigates 
were posted in a line 
across the mouth of the 
harbour, and there 
was a double line of 
sentinels — one at the 
water’s edge and the 
other behind the espla- 
nade— every night after 
eight o’clock. Close by ' 
there was a camp of four 
/ thousand men. 

V But fears did not 
entirely absorb public 
attention during this the first leap-year of the 
nineteenth century. 

A ghost made its appearance in a white 
sheet at Hammersmith and was attended 
with tragic consequences. This ghost — a 
cmirih Johii^^% a shoemaker — walked 
“ as' sbpw^ in our illustration, to the 
die neighbourhood ; and an inhabi- 
^ tie Smith— determined to lay 

i loaded his fowling piece on the night 
and about eleven o’clock 
took up his to^jtioil. Soon 



THE HAMMERSMITH GHOST.— JANUARY 4, 1804. 



a man appeared dressed in white, and he was 
challenged. As Smith received no answer he 
fired and his man fell dead. The victim 
turned out *to be a bricklayer named 
Milward, who had no connection with the 
ghost, but was returning home dressed in 
his working clothes — a white smock and 
trousers. Smith was arrested, and on January 
13th was tried and sentenced to death, a 
penalty that was commuted to imprison- 
ment for a year in Newgate. 

On February 15th 
Captain Nathaniel 
Dance, with the China 
Fleet from Canton, . 
gave an extraordinary 
instance of gallant 
conduct, and preserved 
the ships of his fleet, 
laden with property 
valued at six millions 
sterling, from the 
French Admiral Linoi.s, 
who with his squadron 
endeavoured to inter- 
cept and capture him. 
The issue resulted in 
favour of the British, 
and so pleased were 
the people at home 
that, on arriving in this 
country. Dance was 
knighted and liberal 
rewards were dis- 
tributed by the East 
India Company and 
others among the com- 
manders of the vessels 
and their brave cvevts. 
This naval- action is 
portrayed on the next 
page. 

One or two other items under the heading 
of “ Law ” may here 'be mentioned. From 
twelve to one o’clock on March 2nd, two 
brothers named Hedges stood in the pillory " 
opposite Somerset House for defrauding the 
Government of money “ for cooper’s work 
pretended to be done , in the dockyards.” 
On the same day a , cooper named Gibson 
“exhibited himself in a white sheet at St, 
Andrew’s Church, Newcastle^ for slandering 
a, 'female, 
congreg^on.”^ 
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'fhc Volunteers were most active during 
the twelve months, and the contemporary 
j^ords contain many accounts of reviews, 
|J|te marches, and camp operations; and 
’ * force was the subject of sympathetic 
Jebates in Parliament, ^^'e therefore devote 
two illustrations to the Volunteers. One 
represents the London Volunteer Cavalry and 
Flying Artillery being reviewed in Myde Park 


Volunteers of the ("ity of London. This 
latter was a brilliant function, graced by the 
presence of Royalty ; and all the troops went 
down the river from London to Greenwich 
in barges, and from thence marched to the 
review ground at Jilackheath. “ 1 he Green- 
wich Pensioners lined the different corners of 
the hospital in their holiday clothes,” and 
‘'the park of artillery from Woolwich gave 



GREAT VOLUNTEER REVIEW IN HYDE PARK. — MAY DAY, 1804. 


on May Day ; ’and the other shows the Lord 
Mayor Ijinding at Greenwich from his State 
barge, when ^ on His way tb Blackheath to 
present colours to the various regiments of. 
‘ i Yoi. : 


its repeated discharges.” “ Very eluant and 
excellent speeches were made.” , / 

A hundred years ago Church Parade in 
Hyde Park was most popular, ana the follow- 



THE LORD MAYOR LANDING AT GREENWICH.— MAY, 1804. 


ing reads as though it had appeared only last 
Monday : “ The weather yesterday (Sunday) 
invited a great concourse of people to the 
fashionable promenade of Hyde Park. The 
sprinkling of beauty and elegance was very 
considerable.” 

Of trade troubles the year had its share, 
the hatters and shoemakers causing most 
attention, “ for what they are pleased to call 
the better regulation of their trades.” At 
the Surrey Assizes, in March, a number of 
journeymen hatters were convicted of a con- 
spiracy, “by which they restrained the free 
course of that trade and 
obliged the masters to 
dismiss such as were ob- 
noxious to them, and 
would work with such 
only as were conformable 
to the r;^gulations 
amongst themselves.” 

There was a change of 
IVfit^istry on May 12th, 

Pitt returning to power at 
the ; head of a Coalition 
Government which did 
prove v^jy stable, for 
AtWington, i^e late Prime 
Minister,' w^«^lled into 
conference fby Pitt at the 
the year. The 
^r^ari(!ies*s Park 


THE XVth, 
oa, 

King's Keglment of Light Dragoons. 


THE 


Highest Bounty 

WILL JIf OlVEd 

For a few Heroes^ 

NOW WANTED 

To complete this gallant Regiment. 



I St, when the 
to prorogue 
j- Was less 
I thin usual, and 
Majesty was in 
’se -of ijords an 


VOLUNTEERS will be genteelly treated, and 
have many Advantages pointed oat to them, 
on Appbciiion to 

Skro. Cook a, WUt^ oifbrd^treett 
Saao. WiLLiasieoir, Ffyhg hontp Borougkt 
Saao. MATHawe, C/eydoe* 

Coaf^ WtuoN, iTiaf'i Jrm, UttU Ckthetu 

N.a Bttivesas .weU MtUted. 


amusing incident happened. As he was read- 
ing, he “ turned over two leaves of his speech 
(which is always written in large character, 
and con.sequcntly occupies several p«Tges) 
instead of one, and did not discover his mis- 
take till it was too late to rectify it ; so that 
two .sentences of the speech were thus acci- 
dentally omitted.” 

VVe have the good fortune to be able to 
reproduce a recruiting card that was used in 
the year 1804, and the 'quaint wording of it 
will be read with ‘special interest. Pressgangs 
were busy for both the Army and Navy, and 
many curious ' incidents 
are recorded. We must 
content ourselves with one 
such. June 21st. — “A 
curious circumstance, oc- 
curred on 'Tuesday at Bow 
Street. A person calling 
himself John Amos was 
charged with robbing the 
garden ground of Mr. 
Shailer, of Little Chelsea, 
of a quantity of currai^s. 
This offence, however, 
amounting only to a mis- 
derheanour, and the pri- 
soner appearing to be a 
stout^ young man,' the 
magistrate thought he 
would be a proper object 
to serve His Majesty, and 
Jherefore sent him on 
the ijijgnder at the 
r, ii|iere, on being 
inspected yesterday 


A ; , by tne,,sttrg^ii^ the, sup- 






/'"id irdN2)RJ^£ 



posed di^bvered to i)b a Vork on Au|p:6t a mce 

woman, and was, of course, rejected.” ' concourse of ahtifidr^ thousand people 4^ 

Boxing - matches, prize-fights, and duels upon which two hundred thousand poiu^ 

were of constant occurrence, and of Ihe last- was at stake. A number of the 6th 

named perhaps the one most spoken of was Dragoons were on the ground to help tb Icci^ 

the duel in the grounds of Holland House, the course clear. “ The fair ecjuestrieh^ 

Kensington, when Lord Camelford, aged took the lead for upwards of three miles ih 5a 

thirty, was fatally wounded. Among wagers, very spirited style. Her horse, however, 

the following will serve as an example : appeared to have the shorter stroke of tl^e 

July i6th.-~“On Saturday a journeyman two, and at the beginning of the last mile 

blacksmith of the name of Settle, a noted Mr. Flint got the lead and kept it. Mrs. 

1 gormandizer, undertook, for a trifling wager, Thornton now made every possible exertioh, 

to eat a shoulder of mutton of six pounds but, perceiving that she must inevitably lose, 



THE UKEAT HOKSE-KACE KOK TWO THOUSAND GUINEAS HETWKEN MRS. THORNTON AND MR. FLINT,— AUGUST 25, ' 


weight, with a proyjortionate quantity of vege- 
tables and a threepenny loaf, and to drink a 
qug-rt of ale, at a public-house in, the neigh- 
bourhood of Golden I^ne. He was to per- 
form the task in an hour ; but he completed 
it in fifty minutes, and actually bespoke a 
supper qjf beans and bacons Of cricket 
matches we qubte on^|Juhe 21st.— -“Yester- 
day the Grand Cridket Match at Lord’s 
ground between ‘ of the Marylebone 

Club and three otl^rs against All England 
was determined after three days’ contest. 
The odds were very much in favour of All 
England a^, the beginning of the game. It 
was, howMef,;^ by the Club by 

.tworuns..i^:^;-'ir, “ '■ 

But of the year was 

thiusahd guineas a-^icie, 
Betwife Mrs-^T^ aiKl^ 


she drew up in a very scientific v manner, 
within about two distances.” 

Nelson was in the Mediterranean and 
Major-General Arthur Wellesley in Indily 
throughout the year. The Major-General 
took a prominent part in a campaign against 
a native hostile force ; and on September 1st 
was created a Knight of the Bath for his 
services. ‘ 

The Navy returns showed : Ships of; all 
kinds in commission, 1,874 ; seamen, 84,131‘ j 
marines, 15,663. The effective land font^ 
in the United Kingdom was 380,191 ; & 
Ireland, 82,941 ; making an Army,, of 463,1^* 
military men. * 

One day, at the end of Seplembbr,; as; 
Princess of Wales was taking her .*5,rat in M 
carriage, “the footman, shutting the 
door with great violence, cloisd it 



lU.OWMNG UP FOUR SPANISH FKlGATKvS. — OCTOBER 5, 1804. 


fingers of Her Royal Highness’s right hand was expected of the scheme that Pitt and 
and crushed them in a most terrible manner.” others went to Walmer Castle to witness the 


Fortunately the injury was not permanent. proceedings ; but the result was a terrible 
The harvest of 1 804 was a good one, and fiasco, and after twelve vessels had been use- 


to show the position 
of agriculture at the 
time, “At Wisbeach, 
in Cambridgeshire, 
there has been a 
steam-engine erected 
for grinding corn 
which possesses the 
power of eighty horses, 
and has been finished 
at the Expense of 
twenty thousand 
pounds.” 

Since the beginning 
of the year the English 
Fleet had been block- 
ading Boulogne ; and 
at the commencement 
of October an Ameri- 
can system was 
adopted, and a fleet 
of fire-ships and cata- 
marans, filled with 
Cpnibustibles and 
^ to ex- , 
, .diockwiork, 

S V;;]^^'jre4"to de- 

* So ' much 



lessly exploded the 
much-talked-of attack 
was abandoned. 

On October 5th 
Captain Moore fell in 
with four Spanish fri- 
gates containing valu- 
able merchandise and 
four million dollars off 
Cadiz, and captured 
or destroyed them, as 
shown in the illustra- 
tion. The result of this 
action was the declara- 
tion of war against 
this country by Spain 
on December 1 2th. 
Under date Novem- 
ber 1 9th we find: “On 
Saturday morning at 
ten o’clock five broad- 
wheel waggons, 
drawn by eight horses 
each, arrived at 
the Bank with the 
specie and bullion 
landed from the 
Spanish frigates de- 
tained at Portstnouth" 
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A CAKICA l UKK OK THE KECONCILIATION BBrrWEEN THE KING AND THE I'KINCE OK 
•.VALES. — NOVEMBER 12, 1804. 


'I'hc fainous ])ainter, George Morland, died 
)n October 29111 in a sjionging-house in Eyre 
street, Coldbath l''ields, and his own epitaph 
in himself was, “Here lies a drunken dog.” 
VTorland’s life and death exhibit one of 
hose painful tragedies, that combination of 
genius and weakness, that giving of joy to 
ithers and at the same time tliat reckless 
iestruction of self, which it is the sorrowful 
iuty of history from time to time to record. 
^Ve give Morland’s portrait, taken from a 
drawing made by that priiKx* of delineators — 
Thomas Rowlandson. Besides Morland, 
Neckar the statesman, Haydn the musician, 
ind Admiral Duncan passed away during the 
yesir ; hut among the births were those of 
Richard Cobden the politician, Sir Francis 
Grant the artist, Sir Julius Benedict the 
musician, and Dr. Kitto the theologian. 

During the month of August there were 
rumours of a rapprochement between the King 
and the Prince of Wales ; and at last, on 
November 12th, their long estrangement 
came to - an enc, as depicted in the above 
illustration. * The chronicler of the day 
records that “ the long-expected interview 
took place at pne o'clock at Kew Palace, and 
the Queen and Princesses were present 
The meeting of these two personages after 
a long interval was marked, we understand, 
by every! emotiori of kindness ajid con- 
ciliation On the one part, and of filial respect 
on ; and the .scene is said to have 

been ifi^ting teyonS description.”^ The 


following vireek^ 
end was spent V 
by the Prince at 
Windsor with 
the Royal 
Family. 

The great 
theatrical event 
of the year was 
the first appear- 
ance in London 
of that world- 
famed prodigy 
Master Betty, 
the Young 
Roscius, at 
Covent Garden 
on December 
I St. His com- 
ing was the talk 
of the town ; 
and when the 
all-important 
Saturday ar- 
rived the 
audience began to assemble at midday, 
and before the doors were opened “ the 
multitude stretched out in thick, close- 
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wedged, impenetrable columns to the ex- 
tremity of the piazza in Covent Garden 
and quite across Bow Street.’^ The crush was 
terrible. At the rising of the curtain the 
audience was too excited to listen, and 
Kemble could only gesticulate the address in 
dumb show. But when the young boy, less 
than thirteen years of age, appeared on the 
stage, an enthusiastic and admiring audience 
welcomed him with unbounded fervour, and 
listened spellbound until the end of the 
performance. Two days afterwards the child 
was introduced to the Prince of Wales, 
then he was presented to the King and 
Queen, and a week later he supped with 
the future King, William IV. We give on 
the preceding page a portrait of Betty as he 
appeared at this first performance. 

The same month witnessed the Coronation 


cold. On Ihe 4^ of the month ^ t^^ 
could not hunt on account of the frost. 
About a week later ‘‘ the snow was so drifted 
by the high wind at Bexhill that a number 
of newly-erected huts there were literally 
buried.” And by the end of the year the 
frost had been so intense that the Serpentine 
in Hyde Park was crowded with skaters, and 
“we never remember on any occasion to 
have seen the Park so thronged.” 

Among odds and ends during the year we 
note: January 19th. — “A bridge is imme- 
diately to be thrown across the canal in St. 
James's Park.” February 27th. — “It is said 
to be in contemplation to attempt forming 
a tunnel under the Thames at Rothcrhithe.” 
July 9th. — “Mrs. Shaw, of T^mbeth Street, 
Whitechapel, was on I'hursday evening seized 
with a lockjaw in consequence of immoderate 




THB CORONATION OF NAFOLEON.—DBCKMaBR, 1804. 


of Napoleon I. at Paris ; and for the ceremony 
:Pope Pius VII. came to the French capital 
firqfrn Rome. The weather was peculiarly 
fevourable — “a fine winter’s day, the sky 
tightly clouded, and a slight frost.” The 
event was accompanied with gorgeous fites 
an 4 ,imariy" di^monstrations. The illustration 
[we ^ye shows that moment in the ceremony 
yvheiii Naj^libon placed the Crown on the 
Josephine. 

during December was very 


laughter. She continued in this state for 
twenty-four hours.” September 20th. — “ It 
was resolved to raise the salary of the Bank 
of England directors from one hundred and 
fifty to three hundred pounds a year.” 
December 27 th. — “A remarkable miser lately 
died in the West of Ireland. A few hours 
before his death he sent for the undertaker, 
bargained for his coffin, and received two- 
pence halfperiny discount for -prompt pay- 
ment” 




Lady Beatie's Spanish Investment. 

By Robert Barr. 


“ 3 ear me, Ronald, this is a 

^ I^dy Beatrice 

Hi R Ealmer, as she came to a 

m m standstill on the Avenue des 

a Champs Elysees, confronting 

Y'l.— 1 » bronzed young man who 

had raised his hat to her. “ Who would 
i^ver have expected to meet you here in 
Paris ? I thought you were ranching in 
Spain.” 

“ Building a castle in Spain, Beatie, not 
by ranching but by mining, which occupation 
has this advantage, that, if one does not 
get any metal from the earth, he at least 
furnishes a cellar for the castle. Spanish 
castles, you know, are rather unsubstantial 
structures, so a l)Ogus mine under one of 
them should form a cellar entirely suitable, 
it seems to me.” 

“ Is the mine in which you were working 
bogus, then ? ” 

“ Quite so.” 

“ And is that why you arc in Paris ? Are 
you now one of the unemployed ? Paris is 
an expensive town for a person out of work. 
Still, you will notice that my sympathy is as 
bogus as your mine. You possess a large 
fortune, so why pose as manager of a mine ? 
I never thought you afflicted with a desire to 
be known as eccentric, disapi)earing from 
London and leaving your friends in anxiety 
for nearly two years.” 

“ Were any of my friends anxious? ” 

“ One of them was.” 

“ And was that one the dearest of them 
all?” 

“ I think not, because that friend was 
myself.” 

The young man glanced sideways at her 
and noticed the rising colour on her fair 
cheeks. She ^as gazing straight ahead, and 
there was the slightest possible suggestion of 
a frown her sn^ooth brow. Wherever she 
had been going that beautiful summer morn- 
ing she had, now apparently forgotten all 
about heir destihation, and had turned with 
him as unconsciously as if he had the right 
to settle the dinection. They had crossed the 
Place d^* l']|toil^^ arid were now strolling 
together ; A du Bois de 

Boulpgn^ heneath the trees^ 

jfou s|^ak i^nica^, Beatrice^” he said, at 


last ; no friend was more dear to me than 
you, and I am almost sure you were well : 
aware of it.” 

The girl laughed, musically but immirth- 
fully. There was a touch of hardness in her 
tone. 

“ I .shall quote Ophelia from memory, arid 
say, ‘ Indeed, my lou:i, you made me believe 
so’; but you acted Hamlet, and said I 
should not have believed it.” 

“You should have believed it, Beatie.” 

When first he had spoken this familiar 
shortening of her name the girl appeared to 
pay no heed beyond a little quivering in- 
drawing of the breath, but now she stopped 
in their promenade and turned her eyes upon 
him with an undoubted glint of anger in 
them. 

“ You must not call me by that name,” 
she said, curtly. 

“ You called me Ronald and I did not 
forbid it,” was his reply, which seemed to 
disconcert I.ady Beatrice more than perhaps 
she would have cared to admit. 

“ It is ungenerous of you to say that. Our 
meeting was unexpected, and I was taken by 
surprise.” 

“ Well, Lady Beatrice, I can plead no such 
excuse for using the name of two years ago. 
Our meeting just now was not accidental. I 
had been waiting two hours for you. Shall 
we resume our walk?” 

“Waiting for me? Then you knew I was 
in Paris?” 

“ Yes ; and I knew you were stopping with 
your Aunt Jane. As the morning was so 
lovely I knew you would be out bright and 
early, and I knew if I waited I should be 
rewarded by seeing you.” 

“But why on earth did you not come in ? 
If Aunt Jane learnt you were in Paris she ^ 
could never imagine you hanging round %er 
house as if you were a burglar. Why did you 
notcotnein?” 

“At this hour in the morning? Im-f; 
possible. Besides, it was you 1 wished tp 
see and not your Aunt Jane, much as 1 
esteem her; and it is because I must have 
a long and serious talk with you that I atn 
now taking you to the Boi^de Boulc^ieix.; 
which will be empty at this 
of all but us two,” 
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‘‘ You have it thoroughly planned out, 
haven't you?" 

“Yes. I am entering upon a campaign 
so important that I dare not make a single 
false move." 

“ Really ! " cried the girl, with an inflection 
on the word that seemed to indicate both 
interest and apprehension ; then she added, a 
little breathlessly, “ Is it about your mine ? " 

“Yes," he re- 
plied, and the 
apprehension in 
her face faded 
into an expres- 
sion that was 
almost one of 
disappointment. 

“Are you in 
trouble about 
money ? Please 
excuse the plain- 
ness of the ques- 
tion.” 

“I like plain 
speaking, as you 
may remember. 

Yes, it is a ques- 
tion of money, 
and of a large 
amount.” 

Lady Beatrice 
sighed deeply and 
walked on for a 
few moment.s in 
silence; then she 
said : — 

“It seems to 
me all our trou- 
bles turn on 
money, either 
directly or in- 
directly. I myself 
have been wor- 
ried a good deal 
lately." 

“For lack of money ? " he asked, with an 
ea|;erness she appeared to resent, for she 
threw back her head proudly as she 
replied : — 

“Not for lack of it, but because of it. 
Perhaps you will be gratified to learn that 
my fortune is intact." 

“ Yes, I am delighted to hear that, becau.se 
I iv^nt your help— your financial help.” 

into the woods of 
■ excessive frankness with 

the object of his 
CQtnpanibn rather overcame 
a park bench as 


if she were exhausted by their long walk. 
He sat down beside her, but did not look at 
her — indeed, a bystander, had there been one 
near, might have surmised that some con- 
sciousness of the sordid part he was playing 
after his long absence, and the friendly greeting 
he had recei\ ed on his unlooked-for return, 
now filled him with belated shame. His head 
was bent, and he poked the damp earth at his 

feet with the end 
of his stick, prod- 
ding nervously ; 
and the bystan- 
der, had he been 
shrewd, would 
have seen that 
his strong brown 
hands grasped 
the stick with 
unnecessary ten- 
sion, as one 
determined to 
keep a tight rein 
upon himself, yet 
doubting his own 
self-control. 

Although Lady 
Beatrice was gaz- 
ing intently at 
him from where 
she Silt, she .saw 
nothing of thi.s, 
for her eyes were 
moist and he 
appeared waver- 
ing before her 
like a man seen 
in a dream. 

“ You arrived 
from Spain last 
night?" The 
question was a 
triumph of in- 
difference. 

“Yes. I caught 
the ten-thirty first-class Rapide at Bordeaux, 
took a sleeping-car, reached the magnificent 
new station on the Quai d’Orsay at seven- 
thirty this morning, drove across the river to 
the Continental, had coffee and a wash and 
brush up, put on fine raiment as you see, 
and at eight-thirty was gazing at the faf;ade 
of Aunt Jane's residence, until at ten-thirty 

the door opened and the angel ” 

“ Please don't talk flippantly, Mr. Smeaton. 
I do not in the least care for badinage this 
morning. You seem to have been d^ing 
in half measures, with your numerous thirties. 
I think it dangerous for anyone to deal too 
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beAtim's 

much in half s6 tell me exactly attending to their own business 

what brought you to Faris,” to sky that the Count seeks me bcxxui^ it^J 

** Ah, who is talking flippantly my fortune is not only an insult to him; bnt - 

Please answer my question.*^ " it is very uncomplimentary to me. As 

“You want the exact truth, as usual, as Count Tolosa heard the rumoul:8 llitkk.i 

Well, I shall be perfectly candid with you. were afloat, he went direct to my aolidt^: 

The immediate cause of my presence in Paris and furnished them with absolute prbof thal 

this morning is an item which ap[)eared in a his resources were very much greater, thah 

Condon paper, which read : ‘ A marriage has mine. What more can an honourabie mini:; 

been arranged and will take place between do in such circumstances? To chaige.,k 

Coy nt Tolosa and Lady Beatrice Palmer.’ ” person with being a fortune-hunter is ^ 
“Your candour is halting, Mr. Ronald, abominable accusation to make, and. 0!|e 

• That paragraph • may have brought you to that it is impossible to disprove, except in $0 

Paris, but it did not cause you to wait for two far as the Count has already' disproved the 

hours outside the house of Aunt Jane.” calumny against himself.” 

Ronald laughed with real heartiness, that Ronald was again prodding the earth With 
brought a smile to the serious face of his the end of his stick, and the glimpse he 
questioner. allowed himself of her flushed, indignant 

“ What a terrible cross-examiner you would face was but momentary. He answered as a 

have made, Beatie, if you had taken to the man who is slowly measuring his words 

law ! I did not wish to bring anyone else “ The action of the Count should have 
into our discussion ; but I may go so far as stilled all the gossip about him.” 

. to say that 1 telegraphed to a dear and ^Tt has not done so. Why, even good 
esteemed friend to discover what truth there and placid Aunt Jane, who never speaks evil 
was in the announcement, and in the answer- ©f anyone, sees in the Count’s vindication 
ing letter was the information that you were of himself nothing but a trick, although she 
in Paris.” admits that she cannot show wherein th^ 


“ Oh, you may easily venture much farther 
than that, Mr. Smeaton, and say at once that 
you telegraphed to Aunt Jane, and that you 
received a long letter imploring you to come 
immediately and endeavour to persuade me 
against this marriage.” 

“ My dearest Beatie, what an imagina- 
tion ” 

“ Mr. Smeaton, I have asked you twice 
not to use that name.” 

“ Only once, my dear.” 

The young lady leaned back wearily, a 
shadow of pain flitting across her expressive 
face. 

“ If you wish to talk business with me — 
finance, 1 think, was your word — you must 
■ use commercial terms more than you are 
doing, unless you want this conference to 
end. I used to think you the embodiment of 
truth, yet you are now skirting dangerously 
near its opposite. You speak of poverty, 
and the next bi^ath tells me you travel in a 
^ sleeping^r oirthe Rapide and drive to the 
Continental You say you could not call on 
an old friend like Aunt Jane, and later it 
appears |ou Imve l^n ' in communication 
with her.^ PtirRaps jtViay simplify matters if 
I tell you or "anyone else 

^ kay will cause me to 

Afok nief iMylifo has bee made a 

recriminations <?f 


deceit lies.” 

“ Poor, quiet little Aunt Jane, the very 
soul of scrupulous honour, in prim black 
silk ; you must remember how much she 
loves you, and no doubt hates to part with 
you, even to so highly placed a man as 
Count Tolosa. You should not treasure 
anything she may say in this crisis against 
her. You see now why I waited for yptt 
outside the house. You are quite right in 
surmising that Aunt Jane wrote me a long 
and imploring letter regarding the case. Thp 
fact that I telegraphed from Spain seemed to 
give her hope at the eleventh hour. She 
thought that as I ai)peared to be residing ini 
the Count’s part of that country I might know 
sometl^ing to his discredit, but I replied quitp 
truthfully that Count Tolosa rarely visited his 
castle, spending most of his time in London 
and Paris. However, I did not coritenft; 
myself by merely repeating to her what every? 
body knew, but added that no one ini|jthe 
district had a word to say against him ; thal 
he belonged to one of the oldest and most 
noble families in Spain ; that, moreover, I 
had been a guest of his at his castlp 01 
Tolosa, and could avouch that he was a 
of great personal charm. So you see 1 
not care to meet Aunt Jane so soon 
destroying a newlyfound illu||on.;’ : ^ ■ 

The girl leaned back md 
during the latter 
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some advice regarding 
the mine I proposed 
to purchase. He hap- 
pened to be in resi- 
dence at his castle 
while I was examining 
the property, and was 
so courteous as to 
offer me lodging during 
my stay. Indirectly, I 
suspect that I was the 
cause of your meeting, 
although for goodness* 
sake give no hint of 
that to Aunt Jane.” 

**What did you say 
to him about me ? ” 

“ Well, you see, we 
came to talk of the 
money I then possessed 
and how I came by it. 
It was to go into the 
silver mine, you know ; 
good gold after mythi- 
cal silver, as one might 
say. I told the Count 
that our bachelor 
uncle. Lord Santimore, 
had bequeathed his 

deep in reverie, and if the young man had money to us in ecjual shares, absolutely with- 

looked up at her he might have imagined she out restriction. I remember that Count 

was not listening. But he did not look, and I'olosa was much impressed by the con- 

as she opened her eyes when silence came ditionless feature of the legacy, for he said 

again she noticed for the first time how that most people endeavoured to influence 

haggard and old and worn his gaunt face the direction of their money, even after they 

was. She reached forward impulsively, a could no longer use it.” 

wave of sympathy for him surging up within “ It amazes me that you know Armand,” 

her, and laid her right hand on his, with- said the girl, very quietly, almost as if she 

drawing it instantly as if the momentary were thinking aloud. “ I have often men- 

contact- hurt her. 'rhere had been no tioned your name to him, yet he never told 

answering motion on his part, and it is me he had met you.*’ 

possible that pride resented this passive “ It is more than likely that Count Tolosa 

acceptance of a slight caress, but before her has no recollection of me, or that he does 

colder manner returned she had exclaimed, not associate the young man to whom he 

fervently : — gave passing hospitality with your cousin. 

Then you are not like all the rest, against The interview I speak of took place more 

me in this crisis? ** than two years ago, and doubtless made less 

Oh, not against you, not against you. I impression on the Count*s mind than on 

am for you now and always ; in every crisis.” minei” 

The words spoken were so deep and “Two years ago! Those wofds recall 
thrilli^, and so utterly out of keeping with your unexplained desertion of us all. Is it 

thiSi impassive attitude of the man, that they permitted to probe into that mystery, or is 

visibly disturbed his listener, whose hand there some dread Spanish secret behind it 

wept waivseritig to her brow as if to rearrange all, like the hidden crime of a penny 

tendrils of fair hair with which dreadful ? ** 

“No; the explanation is commonplace 
acquainted with Armand?” enough. It all arose through the reluctance 

or a conceited ass to acknowledge he ^ 

*1?® / He was good enough to give me been a fool, but; even after the sh^pp lesson 






iJ2>y bej^te^s 

i|ie had receiv# thew remained enough of The whole was a beantWi ( 

original self esteem in his composition to swindle, so legally done that the victim had ' 
assure him he might retrieve his error. That absolutely no redress.” , 

belief accounts for two years of harii Work, “I suppose they bribed your, 
a good deal of anxiety, and even some engineer?” '"', 7 ':'}% 

privation.” “I suspected that later on, and Jf®ti V 

“The error, I suppose, was financial?” curiously enough, I now begin to fear' I 

“ Oh, entirely so. I am sorry there is no did him an injustice. Anyhow, , that does 

fascinating mystery under it all. I warned not ” ‘ 7"'-7 

you it was commonplace.” “Ronald, let me interrupt with a quesi^nif ; 

“And has the error been retrieved?” which I wish you to. answer with candour. .. 

“ I don’t know yet.” Had Count 'lolosa any interest in the selling 

“Still in suspense ? No wonder you look of that property ? ” 
gaunt and worried. Why did you not apply “ What an absurd question! The Count 
to .some of your friends ? To be quite frank, is a Spanish noble who could not demean ' 
why did you not come to me ? ” himself with commercial traffic. No, My ■ ; 

The young man now looked up at her with dealings were entirely with men in tb^ City of 

a very winning smile on his lip.s. London, and my slight acquaintance with 

“1 have just done so, Beatie,” he replied. Tolosa came about through a friend in riiiy 

“You have taken your time, Ronald. For club giving me a letter of introduction to him 
tlie moment I had forgotten that you wished on hearing I was going to that part of Spain, 
for help. Tell me all about it, and let me He warned me that I was not likely to find 
know what 1 can do to aid you.” the Count in residence, but he happened to 

“ You see, the piece of folly which I dared be paying a visit to his estate at the time, and 

not admit to my friends, fearing the inevitable so was kind enough to put up my mining 
and quite just comments on my stupidity, engineer and myself, as there are no decent 
was this. Some City men, knowing 1 had hotels in that neighbourhood. Well, to bring ■ 
come into money, endeavoured to interest this pathetic declamation to its climax, I 
me in a Spanish silver mine, and they realized, too late, that I had been rooked. I 
succeeded. At first I intended to go in said to myself, ‘ If there was enough silver ^ 
moderately, but bit by bit I was drawn on that hole to keep a company going in past 
until 1 found myself sole owner of the mine, years and pay wages to several hundred men, 
and whether silver was there or not my good the remnant of the metal left there may 
gold was in it, as I have previously remarked, perhaps prevent one fool from starving/ So 
The mine had once been worked, and there I purchased pick and shovel, furnished one of 
were one hundred excellent reasons why the the abandoned stone huts with a few books 
working had been stopped. These reasons and a primitive cooking arrangement, and 
were given me, whereas one would have disappeared from my club in Pall Mall, 
sufficed, which was that the mine had been 1 answered the fool according to his folly, 
exhausted, but this reason was not put before ‘You have put enough into this excavation,' 
me.” I said to myself; ‘now see if you can sweat 

The girl inclined forward, listening to the some of it out.’ .Several times I came ploseTv, 
recital with parted lips and absorbed interest, to starvation than was pleasant ; but I learned ; 

“ Why did you not seek expert advice ? ” more in the last two years than ever I kne'wr, 
demanded the practical young lady, eagerly, before,* which isn’t saying very much. I b^r , 
Ronald Smeaton laughed heartily, came my own mining expert and pract^l 

“ My dear girl, I took every precaution, workman. The property consisted of ntiorcs 
I visited the mine in person and brought than a thousand acres, and I prospected 
with me one of the most noted mining it very thoroughly. I have discovered 
engineers/ in • London. His enthusiastic lode higher up the mountain that 
report led me to think that I was coming make the sellers of this property wish tbe| 
Tnto possession of a silver Gqlconda. The had never parted with it. Even the did 
Count himself, with whom we stopped, mine furnishes me with enough silver tq 
thought the pro|>erty was worth the money pay for that train de luxe to which ypu 
asked. Qty men are prepared for expert objected.” 

advice. ^ Tl^ey court investigation, except in “I did not object, Ronald; I merely coqla 
the couit^ and &ey took the right measures not reconcile the train de t0ce wifh the ^tat^ 
to prev^jt tny brinj^pg them into court by of poverty you were pleading? i under^W/ 
•pf!’/^#'’'my ■ip^ey^^^i.the.whde/situation npw..- ' 
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“ 1 CAME CLOSER TO STARVATION THAN WAS PLEASANT. 

diate money to open out the new mine ; 
machinery, men, and all that,” 

“ Exactly.” 

“ .You shall have it. How much do you 
need ? ” 

“ Beatie, Beatie, you are not profiting by 
the long story of fraud I have told you. Your 
question should have preceded your promise. 
How much do I need ? Dear girl, I must 
have every scrap of security you own. See 
how rash your promise becomes in the light 
of this amazing demand.” 

“ Dear me, Ronald, you don’t need the 
whole of my fortune merely to open a mine ? ” 
cried the girl, palpably taken aback by the 
startling proposal. 

F ‘‘ indeed I do. Opening a mine does not 
mean simply digging a hole in the ground. 
I*Ye been digging holes in the ground for 
two years past, and that is very slow progress. 
When a mine is discovered, a large amount 
of capital has to be obtained. If a man is 
l^owtt capitalistic circles as a successful 
usually little difficulty in 
ittefunds.^ 1 know but one capitalist, 
naOie is. . Lady Beatrice Palmer, 
appty to-her 


When the applicant finished his exposition 
of a mine’s needs the capitalist did not reply, 
but sat there looking at him, a pretty picture 
of the woman who hesitates. He saw that 
her intense gaze was not resting upon him, 
but was penetrating beyond, and he made 
the mistake of supposing that she was* 
conning the chances of profit and loss, 
whereas she was merely wondering how she, 
betrothed to one man, could properly entrust 
all her property to another. If she consulted 
her fiance it was too much to expect that the 
Count would cordially agree ; yet if he did 
not agree she was so well aware 
of her own obstinacy — firmness 
of mind, she called it — that his 
opposition would but make her 
the more determined to have her 
own way. Still, how could she 
take so important a step without 
consulting him ? Ronald, quite 
misapprehending the trend of 
her thoughts, now hastened to 
mitigate the sweeping nature of 
^ , his proposal, fearing that by 

grasping too much he might 
lose all. 

“You see, Beatie, it is not as 
if I wished to turn your securities 
into cash and risk that money 
on the new mine. I shall not 
venture a penny of it.” 

“ Of what benefit will the securities be to 
you in that case ? ” cried Lady Beatie, 
awaking from her open-eyed reverie. 

“ The mere fact that I control this large 
sum will remove all difficulties from my path. 
The new mine is a project too big for me to 
handle alone, and I wish to interest certain 
Ix)ndon people in it. If they think I am 
after their money I shall very likely fail, but 
if I can show that I am more than amply 
provided they wilLbe eager to join me. I 
hope to return these securities intact to you 
within a month, and meanwhile you will be 
amply protected by my making over to you 
the title-deeds of the mine.” 

“ Ronald, you were wise in coming to me 
rather than in going to anyone else, for your 
statements are singularly unconvincing. First, 
you need ample money to open the mine, 
and second, you don’t need any at all. I 
am to make over my whole fortune to you, 
and you are to return it intact within the 
month. Now, I have quite made up my 
mind to do what you wish, not because of 
your arguments, but because I you to 
be an honest man. The point I am in doubt 
about is whether or not 1 should cbu^tiJt i«rith 
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Armand. It seems right that I should do 
so, and yet what is the use of consulting him 
when I have already made up my mind? 
And if everything is to be as it was within 
two or three weeks, why trouble him ? I 
suppose you would prefer this transaction to 
^'be kept secret between us ? ” 

** No. I propose to have everything done 
quite openly and as legally as if we were 
complete strangers.' Then if anything should 
happen to me you would not suffer. The 
question of consulting the Count is more 
complicated. One can hardly ask a man for 
advice which one has determined before- 
hand not to follow, should it prove adverse. 
Yet I think Count Tolosa should know of 
the transaction, therefore I should give him 
full particulars after the papers are signed. 
He cannot object, because he held that the 
mine was w'orth the money before I dis- 
covered the lode that increases its value a 
thousand-fold.” 

1 think that will be the better way. When 
can I sign the papers ? ” 

“ I telegraphed yesterday to solicitors here 
in whom I have confidence to prepare the 
documents before twelve to-day, so that I 
might take the afternoon express for London,” 
said Ronald, rising to his feet. 

The young lady stood beside him, 
laughing. 

“You seem to have been very certain I 
would agree,” she said. “ And who ever 
heard of a labourer with pick and shovel 
having solicitors in Paris and London ? ” 

“ Oh, I told you the mine was good 
security,” he replied, jauntily, as they walked 
together to the entrance of the wooded park. 
Success in his quest had banished much of 
the anxiety from his face, as Lady Beatie 
could not help observing during her frequent 
sidelong glances at him. Then she sighed 
to think that the transformation came about 
because of a fortunate excursion into the 
money-market. 

After the papers were signed and in his 
possession, while the title-deeds of the mine 
were in hers, he drove with her to the door 
of Aunt Jane’s residence, but she could not 
persuade him to come in. He had so much 
business to attend to in the few hours that 
remained to him before the afternoon train 
left ; and, besides, he did not wish to meet 
Aunt Jane until she was at least partially 
reconciled to his attitude favouring the Count. 

When he drove away Lady Beatrice went 
up the steps in a somewhat thoughtful mood. 
The totally u^looked4or events of the morn- 
ing i^t her epnfu^. and t^wildered. Shp 


wondered if even her aunt, partid as she was • 
to young Smeaton, would quite aj^prbve bf 
what she had so impulsively done ; and as for 
the Count, there appeared now no real excuse 
to offer this imperturbably polite man for the 
haste in which she had completed an actiofi | 
which might in certain contingencies l^ve 
her penniless. It seemed clearly a ^ckse of :, 
sign in haste and repent at leisure. 

“ Aunt Jane,” she began at once, when : 
that demure little old lady appeared, 

“ Ronald is in Paris and I have had a long 
talk with him.” 

“ Really ! Isn’t he coming to see me ?” 

“Yes; but not until he returns from 
London. He has most urgent business there 
which will keep him from Paris for a few 
days.” 

“ Had he telegraphed to you that he was 
coming ? ” 

“No. I was never more surprised in my 
life than when I met him in the Champs 
Ely.sees as I went out this morning. We 
took a long walk together, and discussed the 
family crisis among other things. Ronald is 
acquainted with Count Xolosa, and while he 
did not speak of Armand with any'»mndue 
enthusiasm, he nevertheless had nothing to 
say against him, which was quite a relief 
coming from a member of my family. He 
was the guest of the Count at his Spanish 
castle about two years ago.” 

“It is strange Count Iblosa never men- 
tioned that,” was all the comment Aunt Jane 
made upon the information thus given her, 
and Beatrice remembered that she herself 
had made use of almost the same expression. 

It was four o’clock when the Count was 
announced, and after tlie customary greet- 
ings Lady Beatrice at once plunged into the 
business that occupied her mind to the 
exclusion of everything else. 

“ Armand, perhaps you remember my 
speaking of Ronald Smeaton, a distant 
cousin of my own, who disappeared from 
London two years ago ? ” 

“Ah, yes; I recollect.” 

“ I met him this morning and was amazed 
to hear that he had been your guest at Tolosa 
Castle.” 

A shade of perplexity crossed the nqble- : 
man’s countenance, and he gazed for a few 
moments at the painted ceiling ; then slowly ; 
remembrance asserted itself. 

“ Was that the young man accompanied by ; 
an English engineer who was investigate^ 
some property in Northern Spain ^ ^ 

i “ I think so. He purchased a silver 
in that district,” 
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Ah, yes. I did not recall his name. So 
he was Mr. Smeaton ? ” 

** He needs money for the development of 
the property.” 

Ah, they all do,” intervened the Count, 
with a laugh ; “ so he has come to Paris to 
find it. I fear it will be hopeless.” ‘ 

“No; he /tas found it. I now possess the 
title-deeds of the mine, and have given him 
in exchange the money he requires.” 

: The Count was too polite to show how 
startled he was at this announcement, but 
nevertheless his effort at self-repression was 


a rather set smile that part^ the thin Up«. 
There was a long pause. Then he sai^ 
slowly: — 

“ 1 know so little of business that I am 
not aware how such things are done. How 
was this transfer accomplished ? ” 

“ My securities are in the custody of m^ 
bank in London. I have signed a document 
giving them into the custody of Mr. Smeaton, 
and have received these title-deeds as assur- 
ance that my securities will be returned.” 

“My dear lady, the title-deeds are worth- 
less, and no one knows that better than Mr. 
Smeaton.” 

“He said that you would tell me the mine 
was worth the money. Besides, he has dis- 
covered a new lode that makes it a hundred 
times more valuable than has heretofore been 
supposed.” 

The Count shrugged his shoulders and 
spread out his hands depreciatingly. The 
smile that curled his lips became sarcastic. 

“You will permit me, dear I-^dy Beatrice, 
to know more of the mines of my own 
country and my own district than you can 
possibly do, and believe me that, if you do 
not at once telegraph your bank in London 
not to deliver up your securities, you will 
never see them again.” 

“ Oh, I beg your pardon. Ronald Smeaton 
is an honest gentleman.” 

“ Will you telegraph?” 

“ Certainly not.” 

“ But I will show you this is a trick, a 
what-you-call job put up. He is very clever, 
this young man. He threatened me before 
that he would get even. I was prepared for 
him at law or to meet him if he sent me a 
challenge, but he is a coward and he strike 
at me through a woman.” 

“ Are you quite sure you know what you 
are talking about. Count Tolosa?” asked 
Lady Beatrice, coldly. 

“ It is all humbug,” cried the Count, getting 
excited as the full enormity of the scheme 


^ot itltbgether so successful as he could have 
'■-wisbed,.-' , 

■ “1 hope it was not a very large amount,” 
siid, in a voice that was almost a 

; it is a large amount; it 

I possess except a few thousands 
in thf bank.” 

black eyes seemed to narrow 
he at her. There ' 

' rapidly overspread- 
but the 'lines of..,,;. 
#£i|f||ra|^‘^arked the middle of the 

partially, nullified^ :by'>:^ 


and his owp helplessness became more and 
more clear to him, and as he grew hotter the 
varnish began to fall off. “ It is all cowardly, 
swindling, humbug. If he had lawful claim 
against me when I sold him the mine, the 
courts were open to him in Spain, France, 
or England. But he dare not. He hides 
behind the petticoats of a foolish woman, and 
then runs away. He has been lying to you 
about me/* 

Lady Beatrice rose sloi<rly arid touched 
the bell. > 

“ He cdpimniy she^^^^^ it 

:$eemed to^iu^'-tee'wak- 



Count Tolosa, this interview and our marriage 
engagement are ended.” 

The Count bowed low, and followed the 
servant who had answered the bell. Lady 
Beatrice sat there with a frown on her brow, 
thinking not of the interview ju.st terminated, 
but of the one which had taken place that 
morning in the tbrest, trying to read just 
what she knew now with what had been 
spoken then. At last she rose to seek her 
aunt, when that gentle lady came .softly in. 

“ I was not sure that the ('ount had gone,” 
said the old lady, timidly. 

“ Yes, aunt, he has gone, and he has gone 
for good — or evil.” 

Poor Aunt Jane gasped once or twice, 
then flung her arms round her niece^s neck 
and began to weep very tenderly. 

** There, there, Aunt Jane, it’s all right. I 
feel like crying top, but you all made it so 
difficult foi me to admit I was in the 
wrong. And ail of you were so very, ve^ 
sure.” 

With this interesting iahkau in the middle 
of the room the door was suddenly flunig 
open and the servant announced : — 

“ Mr. ^kopald Smeaton.” 

Lady Beatie whirled from her aunt's em- 
brace and faced the intruder, the frown 
coming back again to her brow. 

‘*1 thought were on way to 


London,” she said, perhaps a trifle more 
harshly than she intended. 

“ I missed my train,” explained the young 
man, innocently. 

“ Count Tolosa has been here, and I find 
that you knew all along the kind of a man he 
was.” 

“ 1 had the pleasure of seeing his Count- 
ship outside, and I took off my hat to him, 
but he was quarrelling with his coachman, so 
I fear he did not see my salutation.” 

“He says the mine was his.” 

“ 1 have long suspected that to have been 
the case.” 

“ He says you threatened him.” 

“I did.” 

“That you would get even with him.” 

“I have.” 

“ You have got even with him by shamefully' 
deluding me and making me your cat's-paw 
when I had nothing but goodwill towards you*” 

“ I did not delude you more than he had 
done. It was all your own fault. You Would 
not listen to reason ; therefore, if you were 
not to be sacrificed to your own obstinacy> 
the man had to be compelled to show, him- 
self in his true colours.” ' . 

“ Very well. I have disn^sed him^ and %. 
will never forgive you.” ^ J 

“Quite right in both instances, 
have my title-deeds and ! will retiiiii' to 





Here is the document you signed a 
TeW hpurs ago.” . 

standing very erect with her 
iiand on a small table on which lay the title- 
deeds. The first red flush of anger had 
givep place to a pallor that might have been 
a sign of more intense anger, and again 
ihig^ not. Without reply she pushed the 
de^s toward him and he put them in his 
pocket, laying the paper bearing her signature 
On the table ; then he retreated a few steps. 
When the girl spoke there was a tremor in 
her voice and a hesitation in the utterance of 
her words. 

** I should be very sorry — a purely com- 
mercial matter, you know — that you should 
not have the money you need for opening 
the new mine.” 

‘‘I don’t heed the money. That was all 


mining-camp, who is rather unusisS to tfef^ 
courtesies of a Vam salan. You are so little 
and so quiet, I quite overlooked you. But I 
do not need to beg for pardon, for .you 
always forgave those who trespassed against 
you, even before they asked”; and the 
stalwart young fellow took the fragile old 
woman in his arms. ** Tm a bit excited to- 
day, Aunt Jane.” 

“ Surely, Ronald, you and Beatie are not 
going to quarrel after all these long, weary 
months ? ” 

“ Yes, we are, aunt, for I shall never speak 
to her again unless she both apologizes for 
what she has said and thanks me for what I 
have done. And you know she is so 
stubborn that she will do neither.” 

“Ronald, Ronald, how can you so mis- 
judge me? I am not stubborn. I do 



piwt of the general fraud— the deluding of a 
trusting woman. Please do not attempt to 
the heinpusness ^ my conduct.” 
t tetreat was arrested by a wail 

EpsHen to turn sharply 

p^^y'of the conference. 
;»|l<^ald, . , are yo\x^ going ■ : ■ 

from t&e .--; 


apologize and I do thank you. Must I go 
down on my knees to you ? ” 

“ No, Beatie, dearest ; it is my knees that 
have been aching to bend before you these 
two years past;” > 

And Aunt Jane, in spite of beipg 
suddenly forgotten by th^e two 
;:.-and„ ■':?.imreasbneMevV 

: throt^.1t^ team. ^ 



Leon Bonnat. ■ 

AN ACCOUNT BY THE GREAT FRENCH PAINTER OF HIS 
VISIT TO KING EDWARD. 

By Alder Anderson. 



1 HE fame of Leon Bonnat, 
the French Rembrandt, dates 
back to the Salon of the 
year 1851, some months before 
Napoleon, misnamed perhaps 
*‘the Little,” was proclaimed 
Emperor of the h'rench ; and in 1869, 
a year before the name of Napoleon 111 . 
was ruled out of the list of European 
monarchs, Bonnat was — even then only a 
young man of 
thirty-six at the 
summit of the 
artistic tree. 

Since then there 
is hardly a single 
personage with a 
name or possess- 
ing State secrets 
who has not 
posed ” in his 
studio, and left 
behind him in 
the discreet ears 
of its walls the 
most hidden 
mysteries of his 
despatch-boxes. 

Were Leon 
Bonnat not dis- 
cretion itself, he 
could certainly 
give us one of 
the most inter- 
esting volumes 
of contemporary 
history that have 
ever been writ- 
ten. No man is 
a hero for his 
valet, says the 
proverb ; nor 
for his wife, 
growls the cynic \ . 

nor, it might be added, for anyone who 
sees him with his mask off; and who, with 



coveries. When, as is the case with Bonnat, 
these opportunities extend over half a 
century, he should know every hidden wire 
that regulates the movements of the marioh* 
ettcs of the eternal human comedy. 

Great portrait painters have ever been 
persome ^ratissifJKF at Courts, and Bonnat 
is no exce[)tion to the rule. More than 
one of his predecessors has been entrusted 
with important Slate missions, of which 

they have ac- 
quitted them- 
selves as well as 
if to the man- 
ner born. The 
names of Hol- 
bein, Van Dyck, 
Rubens, Velas- 
quez, Lawrence, 
and many an- 
other at once 
recur to the 
memory. Who 
has not heard 
the answ^er of 
Henry VIII. to 
a nobleman 
with a grudge 
against Holbein ? 
“Should you 
ever attempt to 
avenge yourself, 

I shall look on 
any injury you 
may do the 
painter as done;'- 
to me. Out of 
seven peasants I 
can make seven 
lords as good as 
you, but out of 
seventy times 
seven lords I 
cannot make one 
Holbein.” Bonnat’s skill in portraiture, if 
rumour does not lie, is almost equally 


M. l6on bonnat in his studio. 
From a Photo. 


the exception, perhaps, of a . great physi- appreciated by half the present crowned 

cian, has better opportunities for doing heads of Europe; King Edward assuredly 

so than a great portrait painter? Face to holds it in high estimation, 

face, and alone for hours at a time with a Shortly after the King’s visit ,|o Pans last 
person who may be making history, the artist year Bonnat received an invitldon to visit 

worthy of the name scrutinizes not merely His Majesty at Windsor, and qwinj^ to the ; 

every line of thfS^leatures, but the very soul unique position he occupies the : 

of his Thbdel, and often makes strange dis- capital was able to act as a son of unq| 5 cii«i . 






Wermediary between king Edward and the 
Fiwch public, already three-ijuarters won 
bver to the notion of a Franco- Anglo 

the King’s smiling diplomacy. I^t Bonnat 
himself recount his visit to Windsor. 

V I had promised some of m^^ friends in 
London to go and see a curious artistic 
exhibition at the Savile Club. How my 
intention came to the ears of the King I 
cannot say. All I know is that, twenty-four 
hours or so before I was to leave Paris, I 
received a telegram from Windsor: ‘His 
Majesty the King begs M. Bonnat to do 
him the pleasure of dining with him the 
day sifter to-morrow, Sunday, at Windsor. 
Teniie de rigim4r, dress-coat, knee-breeches, 
•lind black silk stockings.’ An invitation 
from such a quarter is clearly not to be 
refused. It was addressed, moreover, less 
to me personally than to French art as a 
whole, and I accepted it, therefcjre, with 
joy. In the first place, however, I had to set 
about getting the necessary apparel, for, 


biilor gave me his promise apd /: 

that I was able to lekve Paris ai: the 
appointed hour without any misgivings oh 
the score of my costume. 

“It was half- jmst four when I reached 
Charing Cross, half an hour late, and I had 
to tell the cabman to drive over to Padding- 
ton as fast as possible. An hour later I was 
at Windsor, and by seven actually in the 
room reserved for me at the Castle. Dinner 
was to be at nine o’clock, and when I got 
into the breeches and had fixed the cordon 
of the Legion of Honour under my coat I 
gave a sigh of relief, for 1 had a good half- 
hour still in front of me. A few minutes 
later a footman came to conduct me to the 
private apartments in which the dinner was 
to take place, and he found me fully armed 
for the fray. I was one of the first to enter 
the di.iwing-room, where the guests bidden 
to the Royal table were to assemble. Altc* 
gether between thirty and thirty-five persons 
were soon in the room, including maids of 
honour, the Rus- 



sian Ambassador, 
the Portuguese 
Minister, the 
Austrian Char^€ 
d' Affaires^ and 
others. In the 
number, fortu- 
nately, I found 
several old ac- 
quaintances of 
mine, among others 
Count Seckendorf, 
formerly Chamber- 
lain to the Empress 
PVederick, whom 1 
had met on several 
previous occa- 
sions. 

“Shortly before 
nine o’clock all the 
guests were formed 
into two lines, 
ladies on one side, 
men on the other ; 
and by a delicate 
attention, which 
enhanced still more 


dress-coat forms part of my 
tairdinaTy^, , w knee - breeches had 

iihfefaertf^v^ yten conspicuous by their 

i losing an instant, there- 

my tailor. I was to leave 
‘ bn the fbllowipgi mornitig 

iMiE lh must be in'^py-'i^ss^sion^.. 

-at the- very, 'latest. ' The" 


— so unexpected was it — the value of the 
invitation with which I had been honoured, 
I wm placed first of the men. When their 
Majesties entered the room arm-in-arm 1 was 
thus thie first person thb king encountered. 
His welcomed me iti % few cwdkl 

phra^ '^ ^ each of the guests in turh, 
all of whoin, now fomiedi in the order of 



tb^ir right an^s 
ladi^ as we all passed very cere- 
moniously into the dining-room. Prior to ' 
this, however^ I ought to have said that the 
King did irie the honour of presenting me to 
the Queen. I need not say that, as always, 
Her Majesty appeared radiantly beautiful, 
but I would be the most ungrateful man 
alive were I not to add that she is not 
satisfied to be merely beautiful. Nobody 
knows better than she how to enhance the 



-■'only 

sighed your compatriotSi^ (ill 
bidden, and saw, on one side, the f 
Queen Victoria by Benjaunin ConsU 
on the other the large canvas where 
has represented King Edward, then 
of Wales, and his brother, the Duke . . 
Connaught, on horseback, on the outskirtexrfta; 
a wood. On several subsequent oecasicm#' 
during the progress of dinner l)oth tbe;Jkihi|^> 
and the Queen addressed me. ’ ^ 




■JHIC K(f >M IN WHICH M. BONN AT OINFD WITH THK KINO —AT THE END WILL BE SEEN THE I’ORTRAlT-BICTURB, BY 
DllrAII.LK, OF HIS MAJICS'IY AND THE DUKE OF CONNAL’f'.HT ON HORSEBACK, REFBKRED TO BY THE KING. 

From a l‘h»to. by //. ff. Kino. 


•smile, which is one of her greatest charms, “ When the dinner was at an end everybody, 
by gracious words. It is equally superfluous rose, * and with the same ceremonial we 
to add that tlie richness of her toilette was returned to the drping room, where th^ : 
quite eclipsed by its refined good taste. I’he Q)ueen and the ladies remained, the 
King, like the rest of the men, was in evening leading the way for the men to the smokinj^ 
•coat and knee breeches, the Order of the room. It was now that private conversatiou 
Oarter at his knee and a row of other Orders began. After offering me a cigar and ligblf 
•on his breast. He took his seat at the ing one himself, the King began to speak rdf;* 
dinner table next to the Queen. I was given Paris, of which he is so fond, and whe^e 
a choice seal on the Queen’s left hand, possesses so many staunch friends, and 
between two maids of honour. of France in general and of M. Loubet. 

“T^e dihn^ had scarcely commenced referred to the approaching visit of ; tn^^;. 
before the; Kii:^’. turned me with an President to London with^e most 

Umiabfesrnile. f ^Ob^^ how French art is marked satisfaction, and thpi, laying srtr^ bjj^ 
hotiouf hewfe M. Botinat. There are every syllable, as if the better to cmp^f|M 
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his nieaningi remarked, ‘We will give M. 
Loubet a reception such as no head of any 
State has ever received here.' 

“‘Now, M. Bonnat,' His Majesty continued, 
after we had spoken on all sorts of topics, 
‘what say you to our going over the Castle? 
I have made all sorts of changes here and at 
Buckingham Palace, about which I should be 
very glad to have your opinion. Before 
leaving the smoking-room, however, I would 
like you to notice some very fine things in it. 
Look at this splendid piece of Ix)uis XV. 
furniture, for instance. It came from the 
Palace of Versailles. George III., hearing 
that the contents of the palace were to be 
put up to auction, after the Revolution, dis- 
patched a French cook he had to Versailles, 
and this, as well as those two commodes over 
there, was knocked down to him for a mere 
bagatelle,' While 1 was admiring the articles, 
which are really very fine, the King added, 

‘ How many of those very pretty thousand- 


the Queen from the drawing room, and all the 
guests, grouped as they thought best, followed 
us. I say * us,' for the King, who had taken 
the head of the procession, made me walk by 
his side, and, chatting familiarly with me all 
the time, did the honours of his residence as 
any private gentleman might. Noticing that 
the Queen was close behind me, I several 
time.s, at first, attempted to draw to one side 
that she might pass in front. But she would 
not hear of this. ‘ Don't take any notice of 
me,' she exclaimed, gaily. ‘Just go on with 
the King. He only wants your company 
this evening.' 

“ Our excursion lasted fully two hours, and, 
in spite of the fatigue which His Majesty 
must certainly have lelt, he did not show any 
outward signs of being tired. .Smiling and 
good-humoured the whole time, it was im- 
possible not to be struck by his strong, 
healthy aspect. 

“ 'i'he rooms, all brilliantly illuminated by 


eleiUricily, were 
overflowing with 
riches of every 
description, and 
not one was skip- 
ped. 'I'he part of 
the Castle which 
made most im- 
pression on me 
was the Waterlt)o 
(liamberor Law- 
rence Gallery. 
W'hat an admir- 
al)le artist 1 What 
ease in his com- 
position ! What 
freshness in his 
tones! What 
dexterity and 
lightness of 
touch ! In the 
spacious gallery, 
where at a ball 
a few days pre- 
viously nine 

THE WATER 1.00 CHAMBER, CONTAINING THE LAWKKNCK fAINTINGS, AT WINDSOR CASTLK huudrcd pCtSOnS 

^ , yromaPkcto.b,ll.lf.Ki.,. j m O V C d 

frpic notes of yours would they fetch to-day, about with ease, I saw nothing th^ 

do you think?’ ‘ If Pierpont Morgan pays score or so of portraits by the English 

a yisit to your Majesty,’ I answered, ‘ it would master, all full length, all equal in merit, 

be as well not to let. him see them, otherwise Which charmed me the most? you will 

be would . want to have them at any cost, and naturally ask. If I must express any pr^ 

would, tip doubt try to tempt you by an offer ference, I would pi^ ou^ ^mong the mwe 

iiUiions,’ a remark which the King portraits, ttose of Pius VII. ana 
^teetedwlb a h4rty outburst of 1^ secretary, Cardinal 1 

’'^’“'tbereupon tbe fvisit to the rest of the the female portraits the copy of the Duchess 

^ to bring of Devonsmre^ by 





celebrated original 
is very line, but 1 
am not sure that 
the copy is not 
superior to it, so 
vaporous is its 
grace, so delicate 
and dainty its 
colour, and so free 
is its execution. 

“After the Law- 
rence pictures we 
saw the Van I )ycks 
in another gallery. 

These are better 
known, a number 
of them having 
been exhibited 
some years ago at 
Antwerp. Admir- 
able as they are, 
however,' I am 
ready to ('onfess 
that their view did 
not communicate 
to me the same thrill of emotion that the 
I^wrence pictures did. After seeing an un- 
rivalled collection of Sevres, acquired at the 
same time as the furniture in the smoking- 
room, we reached the Throne Room. ‘I 
never enter this room,’ said the King, ‘with- 
out recalling an incident I witnessed here 
when a mere infant -Louis Philippe receiving 
the Order of the Garter from my mother’s 
hands. The event marks an epoch in my 
existence. So great is the impression it 
must have made on my childish brain that, 
when I open the big volume of pictures 
ot which my life is made up, 1 can still 
discern the smallest and most insignificant 
details of the scene.' 

“ Thus .speaking, we returned to the smok- 
ing-room. While enjoying another most 
excellent cigar, the King suddenly said to me, 
in the midst of a conversation on the ancient 
and modern masters, ‘ I suppose you know 
the Wallace collection ? ’ ‘ But too well, 

sir. Alas 1 to think of that marvellous col- 
lection of Juivlish and French masters — 
which seen»ed reserved for Paris — as being 
in London is for me a source of inexpressible 
chagrin. When I remember that this came 
about because some imbecile French ofificial 
refused Sir Richard Wallace an honorary 
distinction which he coveted, my rage knows 
no bounds.’ When he saw how indignant I 
was, the King burst out laughing, ‘ Come, 
now, M. Bonnat don’t get too angry, but 
shake hands once iiore. It is just upon one 


o’clock, and nigh time you took the rest you 
have so well merited to-day.’ 

“ When the servant charged with the duty 
of looking after me had taken me back to 
my room he asked me at what hour I wished 
to be awakened. ‘ At eight o’clock,’ 1 told 
him. I was still in the land of dreams the 
next morning when I heard under my window 
some slow and plaintive notes whicli, in this 
old feudal palace, brought back to my 
memory vague reminiscences of Tristan ana 
Yseult. Still only semi-conscious, I ran to 
the window and perceived a stalwart Scotch 
soldier gravely blowing into the wooden 
mouthpiece of his bagpipes. All Walter Scott 
rushed again into my brain, and I believe it 
would have taken very little to make, nid 
renounce every idea of returning to London : 
and tak^i train instead for the ancient, city of 
Edinburgh. Count Seckendorf, however, was 
already knocking at my door, offering to act ai 
my cicerone through the Castle. Together we 
traversed the long corridor that goes right 
round the interior, and, like the rooms, 
is covered with pictures. In the library^ 
to which I was at last introduced, Mr, 
Holmes did me the honour of his chargCt ! 
and I was able to gloat to my heart’s; 
content over the Holbeins, "i'wo days later 
Count Seckendorf made an appointment to ;; 
meet me at Buckingham t’alace, and 
again I was entranced by my visit On hia? 
own personal initiative the King lias had; ill 
the pictures arranged in rach a : 






F't'om n Photo, by] 


TIIK THRONE ROOM AT WINDSOR CASTtE. 


\n. N. Kiir\ 


tjach work is placed in tht^ light, best suited 
to it, and so is seen to full advantage. Every- 
thing has been carried out so j)erfectly as 
to alone furnish a proof that the English 
Sovereign is a true connoisseur who loves 
painting for painting’s sake.’^ 

Six different Presidents of the Republic, 
beginning with Thiers and ending with I .oubet, 
have sat to Bonnat for their portraits, i)ut it 
• is of the first-named alone, long since an 
historical figure, that he will ('onsent to speak. 
Overtures for painting the jjortrait of Thiers 
were made to Bonnat through the intermediary 
of the Duchess Colonna, who took occasion 
to warn the artist that Mine, rhiers was 
a woman with strongly developed personal 
ideas on all matters artistic. “ Mile. Jacque- 
mart, who painted the President, w'as half 
worried to death by her,” said the I )uches.s, 
by way of consolation. * 

Nor was Thiers himself an easy person 
: to deal with. The little man had .strongly- 
developed personal ideas on every .subject 
cmdef the sun. Is it not recorded that, 
i when cro^ the Channel for the first 
time, while his companions were all writh- 
; angy belp.w in the throes of ma/ de mer, 
‘^rliiers was p brjdge, expostulating with 
captain on the way 
navigated ? One of 
fads, however, was on the 
} »ubjact.(^tebipersfture. Unless the ; mercury 
AermomiBter : marked precisely sixty- 


five degr^' ,'be 
was the' most 
wretched of mor- 
tals. At sixty-six 
degrees he became 
apoplectic ; at 
sixty-four degrees 
his blood con- 
gealed. After a 
brief trial in Bon- 
nat's studio, it was 
(‘Icar that some 
other arrangement 
was necessary. 
Painter and model 
c'lgreed that it 
would be best to 
transfer the sit- 
tings to a room, 
to be set a[)art for 
the purpose, in 
Thiers’s own 
house. Remem- 
bering the warning 
he had received, 
Bonnat sti|)ulated 
that during the progress of the work nobody 
w'as to be allowed to enter the room on any 
pretext whatever withotit his consent. 

Hardly had the painter settled down to his 
easel before the door of the room was opened. 

“ Mme. Thiers,” j)i[)ed the President, in 
his shrill V()i(!e, .“go away.” “But, my 

dear ” “ If I want anytliing I will ring.” 

“But, my dear ” “Once for all, Mme. 

'Phiers, I beg you to leave us alone.” 

The door shut with a sharp click, and the 
interrupted sea/ta' was resumed. In about an 
hour’s time, however, Bonnat’s ears again 
detected a fumbling sound behind him, and, 
turning round, he saw another door this time 
ojiening very quietly and softly, followed by 
the intrusion of a venerable white head. On 
this occasion Thiers became almost convulsed 
with rage. “For the last time, Mme. 
Thiers,” he shrieked, “ I order you to go 
away, orT will thrash you ! ” 

Once more the door shut with a hang, but , 
not before Bonnat had time to read in the 
lady’§ eyes an expression that would have 
made a less nervous man very uneasy. 
Thiers himself had a violent fit of laughing. 
“Suppose I had thrashed her ! ” he said, when 
he recovered his equanimity, “ what , a 
beautiful story the papers could have made 
out of it, * eh ? Can’t you fancy you are 
reading that righteously indignant in 
the which, as it is, alway^^^^^ 

;.Vpe'as 


■ th^ .pfctuttsft^^'-!^1finf;ib^/ftljifeB^\;^^ 

$«tiitti(med the Director’ of Fine Arts to look * idi^ity to li^fefctilinl 
at it/ A tt)asterpiece«-^ museum ! ’^ -H^stiiied to 

was that functionary’s immediate verdict after Hugo’s portrait was bejgUO ' 

Without losing an instant Thiers rang the called upon Bonnat and, though 
bell **Ask Mme. Thiers to be good enough that the master of the house was 
to come here,” he told the footman who would take no denial. When the 
appeared. His wife no sooner entered the who had come out of the studio, explaiil^^;' 
room than Thiers ran towards her, and to the great engineer who the model w^ 
drawing her in front of the canvas, without “ Le Grand Fran^'ais,” as I/*sseps 
giving her time to open her mouth, com- at once expressed the desire to ptoy Ills 
menced a voluble respects to & / 


panegyric on the 
qualities of the 
work. “ Here is 
the Director of 
Fine Arts, Mine. 
'I’ h i e r s he 
woundup; “the 
very h i g h e s t 
authority on 
painting wti pos- 
sess in France. 
Do you know 
what his opinion 

is, Mme. I'hiers? 
He (](.'( 'lares that 
this ijurtrail by 
Bon nut is one of 
the marvels of the 
modern si:h(>ol — 
a i'/u/- d\vN7^n\ 
fit only for a 
museum. 'I ’hose 
a r t; hi s e r y 
words. Congratu- 
late M. Bonnat j 
thank him for us 
hcjth ! ” M'here 
was no help for 

it, for what was 
the value of 
Mme. Thier.s’s 
opinion com- 
pared to tliat of 
the Director of 
Fine Arts ? 



PORTRAIT OF PRESIDENT THIERS, RY* M. l60N BONNAT, 


poet.. . 

remonstrandteri 
were of no avail, i; 
and the entj of 
the matter was/; 
that the cohst#c^/ 
tor of the Skteas ! 
Canal enteredlh^:; 
studio and found : 
himself face to 
face with the : 
author of “ Les 
Mis^rables,” who 
was in the welly . 
known Olympian 
attitude. Lesseps 
showered compti- * 
ments on the 
great man, who 
hardly deigned to 
take any notice 
of them, and, in- 
deed, behaved in 
a manner thatj 
had he been an 
ordinary mortal, 
would have been 
termed grossly: 
impertinent/ 
Bonnat, on pins 
and needles all : 
the time, at last : 
managed to get 
Lesseps away, 
and then 


It was a proud day in the artist’s life when 
he painted the portrait of Victor Hugo, one 
of the gods of his earliest years. Englishmen 
can baldly realize the exalted position Hugo 
occupied in the eyes of his countrymen. If 
they imagine what they themselves would 
think of a Slmkcsplare, Hampden, Scott, and 
Dickens with a dash of Tennyson and Milton 
combing in same individual, they will 
get sdnite Qfe bpw Frenchmen regarded 
their Hugo hiihs^^ 

accepted tjds, , homage as hia due,, and,. 


sumed the ]:x)rtrait. The painter’s mittdv : 
naturally, was running on the strange scenei : 
he had just witnessed, for which he ^:ould 
not account. “I wonder what posterity wdlf; 
think of Lesseps ? ” he at ■ last said, witli; 
a view to drawing Victor Hugh duf i 
“ Posterity,” answered Hugo, to Bonnat’s pw, i 
found astonishment, “will declare that 
was not merely a remarkable man^ but 
he was one of the two or &ee teal 
factors of humanity.^’ After aTO<: 5 morit’sf 
Bonnat alluded to the supp<3^ rejatitm^j^jl 
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between Lesseps and the Emperor, through 
the family of the Empress Eugenie. “Fer- 
dinand de lesseps, burst forth the oracle, 
“ has no relations. His only ancestors are 
Galileo and Christopher Columbus.” Little 
wonder if Bonnat was sorely puzzled. When 
trying subsequently to account for Victor 
Hugo’s attitude on this occasion, the only 
explanation he could hit upon was that the 
poet desired to emphasize the superiority 
of the thinker over the man of action, such 
as. Lesseps pri- 
marily was. 

There would 
appear to be 
some special 
virtue in painting 
that keeps its 
devotees youth- 
ful, both men- 
tally and physi- 
cally. Bonnat, 
though a good 
deal over seventy, 
is, like so many 
of his colleagues 
in similar case, 
theveryantithesis 
of all that one 
generally associ- 
, ates with ad- 
vanced years. In 
his outward ap- 
l^arance there is 
little to denote 
the artist. He is 
always carefully 
attired, and at 
first sight you 
would rather take 
him for some 
Seen business 
man, always on 
the alert to snatch an advantage. It is only 
when he looks straight at you with those 
bright black eyes of his, that seem to pierce 
you through and through, that you perceive 
is really the man of his v/orks — works that 
are surely destined to endure, for there is a 
vigour and solidity about everything he does 
that seems to bid defiance to time. When he 
j^rited his picture of Christ on the Cross for 
the Courts of Justice, some twenty years 
br ■ so ago, a celebrated critic of the day re- 


marked that, if ever the menace to remove all 
religious emblems from the courts were put 
in force by the anti-Clerical party, the hands 
of the spoilers would fall powerless at sight 
of this masterpiece. In spite of this prophecy, 
however, the picture, as the reader is aware, 
has been taken away with the others by the 
present French Government, which considers, 
as the English Government has always done, 
that the administration of justice is essen- 
tially a civil, and not a religious, function. 

Bonnat has 
amassed con- 
siderable wealth, 
as the fine house 
he possesses a 
few steps from 
the ('hamps Ely- 
sees in Paris 
amply testifies. 
For his portraits 
he has always 
received very 
large fees, but it 
is by no means 
on his jiortraits 
alone that his 
fame rests. He 
is himself a de- 
voted collector 
of choice works 
of art, and has 
presented his 
native town of 
Bayonne, close 
to the Spanish 
frontier, with a 
wonderful collec- 
tion of old mas- 
ters. Bayonne, 
when he was a 
youth, gave him 
a yearly allow- 
ance of sixty pounds, that he might have a 
chance of proving his talent to the world, and 
he has since requited this debt a thousand 
times over by founding in Bayonne the Mus^e 
Bonnat, which will long serve to keep his 
name green. Like everybody w'ho succeeds, 
Bonnat has bitter detractors ; but all such 
would do well to give Bayonne a wide berth, 
for the Southerners are hot-blooded and 
staunch believers in the man who has done 
them honour. 
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ERTIE FORTESCUE was 
twenty -three. He weighed 
twelve stone, was rather fatter 
than he siiould have been, 
and wore an eye-glass. His 
father was good to him, his 
mother spoiled him, he had not been to a 
public school, and had never had a thrash- 
ing in his life. He believed in himself, in 
clothes and money, and imagined he was 
born to rule men. He was trying. It was 
for the first time, in the steamship Pilgrim, of 
six thousand tons register, owners Fortescue 
and Son, of Liverpool, bound from New 
Orleans to Table Bay with a cargo of mules 

and horses for the British Government- and 

Bertie was the Son. 'Fhe Pilgrim was three 
days out from the mixed mouths of the 
Mississippi, and already there was the deuce 
to pay and no pitch hot. 

“ lYouble ! Didn’t I smell trouble like a 
gasworks?” sa^d Bob Wadd. ‘‘It stuck 


usin’ delicate language to ’em. There’s 
trouble abroad on the lee-bow, and hany 
moment there may be bloodshed.” 

For once a fore-mast growler hit th^^skua- 
tion off to a T. And no one else did, except 
some of the mixed gathering who tmd 
shipped in the Pilgrim^ one to every seveii^ 
teen horses, to look after them on the way iS 
the war. * ' 

“ It’s almost peaceful now,” said the 
skipper ; “ it was a great and blessed reji^ 
to send the carpenters ashore. Thdi 
hammering drove me mad. How are yo^ 
getting along with the horse-keepers, Mt 
Fortescue ? ” 

The owner’s son nodded drily. 

“ I’ve got ’em to rights,” he said; “ they 
already they can’t impose on me. I let ’em 
see ri^ht off that I carried a revolver and 
meant to stand no nonsense. With men, dl 
their class it’s no use being soft sawdery; ifii 
it?” . ^ 


out a foot while we. was lyin’ at the Picayune 
Tier. And ju A as soon as I heerd old 
Fortescue was took sick and that dear Bertie 
was gpin’ to come with us to manage these 
blighted ’orse-^keepers, I knpwed cyclones 
wopld be nothing to the ructions that was in 
sight. ’O^sever, ^ere we are, out to sea, and 
the skippeir and mates/dunno where they are 
with this pretty , ojrowd of ’orae-keeper^ and 
dear y^nni Berfie w^iyn^ about among ’em 
' aM'Tds-.'eyes :stann’'aiid 


Old Scantlebury might be soft, but he whs 
not quite a fool or without experience. 

“I wouldn’t be loo hard on ’em, 
Fortescue,” he said, anxiously; “ they’re 
very tough lot.” 

“ I’ll show ’em Fm tougher,” said 
firmly, as he stuck his eye-glass in his ej^ 
“They’ll not impose on me. jThey resj^l 
, me already. I can see it,” '"fNW 

The holy gang that respe^ed" himpiwi® 
/•shrieking foPard at that ^ 
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Mr. Herbert Fortescue, of Messrs, Fortescue 
ibtd 3on. For as it happened there Vere 
. {Several humorists among them as Well as 
several that ought to have been hanged, and 
the jokers leavened the whole lump, so that 
there was peace at present, if the row was to 
come later. * 

“ Lord ! ” said Arizona Bill, “ did you ever 
see such a thing as thishyer F'ortescue ? • 

“I should smile,^' replied a man from 
Michigan, “ by the holy Mackinaw, he’s a 
daisy. Fortescue ! What’ll we call him, 
boys ? ” 

“ Oh, call him Bertie ; that’s his name, 
too,” cried someone from British Columbia. 
“The next time he gives me taffy I’ll say, 
^ Dry up, Bertie ! ’ ” 

, Arizona grinned. 

“ Boys, it’s Bertie all the time. Did you 
pipe his gun? That elegant dude with a 
gun ! Bought it for us, boys. And his 
voice, too. ‘Hee’ar, men, pawss this — aw — 
rope throo this — aw- -thing — awl’ Oh, he 
makes me sick ! Does he know a horse 
from a mewel ? Oh, ain’t he tender, and .so 
green and juicy 1 But that thing, and a gun, 
is what fetches me every time. He’ll shore ly 
be pullin’ it down on one of us, onless one 
of these mustangs kindly plants his heels in 
his stomach and lays him out.” 

, There were plenty of mustangs equal to 
’'^he job if they hadn’t been moored so close. 
^ox the PilgrMs twelve hundred mixed 
Takings and scrapings of 'I exas included many 
able equine gymnasts, many supremely skilled 
kickers, many that looked for someone to 
bite, as if, indeed, all flesh were grass. 

V But if the horses were mixed brutes, the 
men that looked after them were no less a 
marvellous collection of terrible uniques. 
Old Bob Wadd reckoned them up. 

“ There’s Texans ’ere, and some from 
^k^rizona, and half-a-dozen Mexicans, and 
three real Dutchmen, and two Dane.Sj and a 
; Finn, and some real Spaniards, and a one-^ 
eyed blackguard from Vennyzweela, and 
^even nigs, and a bally Kanaka, and several 
English, and three Irish, and two Kanucks, 
and thfee Canadian Frenchmen. That’s all 
Tve marked off, but bimeby I expects a 
Greek and a Rooshian and a Prooshian and 
' a Turk and a Chinaman will turn up. Oh, 
they’ve the prettiest lot of unhung pirates I 
ever see on board a ship or on a wharf. And 
dear, dear Bertie ’as the management of ’em 1 
’ ShipmLaiiBS, marfc hty words : you’ll ’ave a tale 
; to jptch wheh you ’op^ ashore out of this 
Jcurl ;’air egual to any 
dme it blows and 


the ’orses begin to kick and peg out, Bertie 
and these shinin’ gems out of the jool-case 
they calls Noo Orl’ans will be ’aving awful 
arguments on the main - deck. I smells 
trouble afar off, like as I said afore, as from 
a gasworks or a candle factory.” 

'^I'he two mates said the same. They said 
it to themselve.*^ They said it to the “ old 
man.” The first mate groaned to the second 
greaser, and even to the third. 

“ Forder, I opine there will be serious 
difficulties yet between this young Fortescue 
and these horse-keepers.” 

Mr. White always “opined”; it was as 
favourite a word with him as “ exploit ” is 
with a Socialist orator, or as “ transpire ” is 
with a third-rate journalist. 

“ I opine there will be serious difficulty,” 
repeated the chief. 

“ Would you mind, sir, if I told you my 
opinion of Mr. Fortescue ? ” asked the 
second. 

“ Not in the lea.sl,” said Mr. White. 

“ Then I think he’s the biggest ass I ever 
set eyes on,” .said the di.sgu.sted Forder, “and 
I hope some of that bally gang will take away 
that glass eye of his and his revolver and 
throw ’em both overboard.’^ 

“ 1 opine it would do him good,” said Mr. 
White, pensively. 

“ Fm jolly well sure it would, sir,” said 
Forder. “ I could have put up with old Mr. 
Fortescue — though I never knew any good 
come from havin’ owners on board — but his 
son and heir gives me the hump. It’s bad 
enough havin’ a cargo of horse.s, and worse 
havin’ these pit-.scrapin’s to tend ’em ; but 
Mr. Bertie makes me tired.” 

When there is trouble in a ship there’s 
trouble for all hands. And trouble was 
certainly breezing up to windward, because 
the Pilgrim struck in on the southern edge 
of a cyclonic disturbance coming up from the 
eastward on its way north-west, and the 
westerly gale that played with them made 
matters extremely lively for everyone. It 
wa.s the purest mi.sfortune for all on board 
the Pilgrim that Bertie was not sick, though 
he had never been in bad weather before. 
It increased — what stood in no need of any 
increase -"his good opinion of himself. He 
swaggered as if he were an old salt and had 
been pickled in the year of Trafalgar. 

“ All these brutes forward are sick. Captain 
Scantlebury,” said Bertie, haughtily. “ They 
are a lot of useless scum — aw I Those ^hat 
aren’t ill don’t know a horse from a mule, 
and those that know a mule from a horse are 
too ill to know themselves from a bale of hay.*' 



sUUIV* 
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we 


you in Cape 
get there. He- 




*vi)on*t be too hard on ^ern, sir,” urg^ the What the deuceld© you moad^liy 
old skipper. This won’t last long, and with roe, sir ? Til sack you in Cape Towni e 
when they get over beiin* sick they’ll be all 
right.” 

“ It I was as soft — aw — as you want me to 
be,” said Bertie, “ they’d walk over the lot of 
us. Fve just booted three to work, and I’ll 
boot the rest in about three minutes, or Til 
know the reason why, confound them ! ” 

He went ^ard along the main-deck and 
interviewed some of his men. Among them 
he interviewed one Arizona Bill, who was in 
a state of collapse to which he had long been 
a stranger. As he explained later, sea-sick- 
ness was an illness which resembled the 
results of drhik 

combined with _ 

cholera and a 
few other very 
fatal diseases, 
and it took all 
the stiffening 
out of a man. 

“Get up 
and go to 
wo^,” sai4 
Bertie, piti- 
lessly. 

“Not nthch,” 
said* poor Ari- 
zona. “I’m 
dyin’. Qh ! ” 

He said 
“Oh!” several 
times. 

“Qet up, or 
ril kick thun- 
der out of 
y o u said 

Even in col- 
lapse a gleam 
came in Ari- 
zona’s eye. . 

‘‘Don’t you 
kick me, Ber- 
tie, or I’ll kill 
you when I’m 
well,” be said. 

And Forded <,ame Ulong just in 
prevent Bertie doing wiiat he said, 
grabbed him by the arm. 

“ You don’t know ; wlj^at you’re aimin’ at, 
sir,” said Forder. ?^ ]>o you reckon they’ll 
be sick thi wliidle( passage, Mr. Fortescue? 

If you waht|-b I^ick ashydne, go and pick a 
;bufchman.”|'' ^ 

Bertie wren^v^ib^ Ippse. 



time to 
hdrder 


the very moment 

called me BerHe / ” - ^ ■ • ' ■ . 

“ Sack be hanged,” said Forder. 
did he call you Bertie? Well, you are 
Bertie, aren’t you? But you’re too/ 

or you wouldn’t threaten to boot an American 
of that sort.” 

“You don’t know who you’re talking to,’' 
said Bertie, furiously. “For two pins I’d 
knock you down.” a 

Forder walked for’ard. 

“ Oh, go to bed I ” he said, contemptuously. ^ 

His watch below that night was from eight 
to twelve, and he took the 

chance of seeing Arizona 

Bill, who had now ceased 
to say “ Oh ! ” and was 
saying “ Ah 1 ” with a sense 
of^ "^eep relief as he lay on 
a 'i.<ty bale, and wondered 
what folly had brought him 
to sea w'hen there was so 
much solid 
prairie in Ari- 
zona. 

" “How are 

you makin’ it?” 
asked Forder. 

A r i z o n a 1 
sighed. 

“ Why, sir, 
I’m of opinioit“ 
I sha’n’t actuly 
die this time. 
But I’ve a 
mighty strange 
fee^lin’ of a 
void within 
that I’ve no 
rek’lection of 
experiencin’ 
since ' I was 
three days 
without hash 
in the neigh' 
bourhopd of 
the Californu^i 

mountings. Thishyer sea-sick business is 1 
terror, and some new to me. I’d admire tp 
see my enemies takin’ a hand in the game 
while I stood out.” 

“ To-morrow you’ll be as fit as a fiddle,” 
said Forder; “it’ll do you good — scrape pdt 
your limbers, so to speak.” 


'X 


FORDER GRABBED HIM BY THE ARM. 


'go. ■ my':;.arm.^ 


Arizona shook his tousled hea<y. 

“ Weil, sir, I’d ruther ba done _ 
more gently, for if thishyer’s a cur^ for 


to 
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gfestion, as the cook reckons, it should be a 
root cure and no fatal error. And now I 
rek*lects it was you as stopped that boy Bertie 
from doin^ suthin' he^d ha’ bin mighty sorry 
for ! ’ Sir, I thank you ! I was mighty sick 
at that moment, and I felt near my latter end, 
and was helpless as a babe.” 

Forder grinned. , , 

“ Excuse my smilin’, partener,” he said, 

“ but somehow I can’t help it when I think 
of people bein’ sea sick.” 

Arizona sighed. 

“ Grin, my son ; I ain’t complainin’. It 
makes me smile to see a tenderfoot tackle a 
buckin’ horse. I reckon I’m a tenderfoot * 
at sea.” 

“ But about this Mr. Fortescue ? ” said 
Forder. “ 1 want to know what the trouble 
will be?” 


“ Anything you like except kill him, my 
son.” 

“ 1 see,” said Arizona, “ Take his gun 
from him, and so on.” 

“ I’m givin’ no advice,” replied Forder. 

“ That’s all hunky. I tumble to the 
racket,” said Arizona. “ 1 reckons he sets a 
high value on that glass eye of his, eh ? ” 

“ It looks like it,” said Forder. 

“We’ll kapsualla it, as B.C. Bob says, 
and give it to the Major. He let on he’d 
worn ’em once. He wuz in your British 
Army, and now he’s the toughest hoodoo on 
board.” 

“ Oh, give it the Major, then,” said Forder, 
and he went off. 

He met Bertie on the main-deck and they 
passed as if they were strangers in the 
Strand. 


Arizona Bill looked exceedingly disagree- 
able. He would haye impressed a member 
of the Peace Society very unfavourably. 

“ Bertie’s goin’ to die, I reckon,” he said, 
simply. “ He cayn’t survive long, if my 
opinion is worth a cent. He kicke(i 


“ Oh, go to bed ! ” said Forder to himself. 
But he knew he had done a good deed. 

“ Haw — bumptious ass — haw,” said Bertie, 
who had no notion how grateful he ought to 
be. He didn’t know for several days, and 


three of the boys, though one don’t 
count, bein’ a Dutchman, and he 
used language which the Governor 
of no State could pardon to Ben 
Wilkins.” 

Forder nodded. 

“ Young ass,” he said ; “ but, 
Arizona, let him down light. If 
anyone shoots him he’ll be hung. 
This is a British ship, and he’ll be 
tried at Cape Town.” 

“ If he fell overboard,” said 


Arizona, “ there’s seventy of us 
here to try. He don’t know what 
dynamite he’s monkeyin’ with.” 

“That’s so,” said Forder; “he 
don’t know and might be taught. 
You’re the top dog in this crowd, 
ain’t you?” 

“I might be,” said Arizona,' 
cautiously. 

“And you’d oblige me if vou 
-could?” 

*' “I would; you’re a white man,” 
said Arizona, “even if you are an 
Englishman.” 

Forder, who thoroughly under- 
stood the Western attitude towards 


Englishmen, took no notice of the 
last oC Arizona’s declaration. 

\ like the baby 


^,vwhat? Smack him, for in- 
said A^zoni^ eagerly*’ 
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the reason of his remaining ignorant was the 
comic spirit that endures in man in all the 
strange places of the world and sea, and 
makes laughter flourish on the barrenest soil. 

There were twelve hundred horses and 
mules on board, and, though they were 
packed a bit over-closely, there was plenty of 
ventilation, and at least half the men in 
charge knew a horse from a harmonium. As 
the men who knew were naturally the bosses 
by birth and education, having been mostly 
born in Texas and educated on the prairie, 
the unlearned learnt because they had to. 
It was not an unhappy ship for the horses, 
even though Bertie knew as much about 
them as he did about men. What was due 
to Arizona and Ben Wilkins and half-a-dozen 
others he put down to himself. And he was 
much surprised at the peculiar change which 
came over the whole horse crowd as soon as 
they ran into good weather and went along 
on an even keel. For the first ten days 
everyone had been sick and sorry and savage, 
and now the main deck and the ’tween-decks 
fairly rang with laughter. 

“Aw — they’ve come to their bearings,’' said 
Bertie, who liked sea terms, which he some- 
times used quite accurately. “I think, 
Captain Scantlebury, that the men are very 
amenable after all ; my severity — aw — with 
them when they were complaining of sea- 
sickness did them good. That fellow they 
call Arizona Bill has a very good idea of 
handling horses, and 1 can see he now 
thoroughly understands that I am not to 
be scared or imposed upon.” 

But after their supper the worst gang 
of them all was gathered on the fore-hatch 
on the orlop deck, and they made the horses, 
who twisted their necks round to see what 
was going on, wonder more than ever what 
strange animals men were. Arizona lay on 
the hatch, and with him was Ben Wilkins. 
The Major, who indeed had been an officer 
in a crack cavalry regiment, chewed tobacco 
while resting against the coamings. Seth 
Evans and Missouri Jack were among the 
crowd. So were the Mexicans, though they 
sat aloof. Manuel, che one-eyed blackguard 
from Venezuela; Mrms.thisre too. And in the 
background were the Dutchmen, who in- 
cluded real Hollanders, Danes, a Swede 
named Harts, and a J^'inn known as Tubby 
when he was called anything. A dozen 
lanterns cast a glimmering and unequal light 
on this party in ^Tpphet. Arizona had the 
floor, so to spe^. , He was very fluent. 
“Boys,”. said Arizona, air we all in this?” 
“ To beeJure,” said Bed Wilkins. “ The 


man that ain’t goes but with the mudk riasrt " 
mucking-out, if I’m any authority on thp. 
doings in this die packet.” 

“ Don’t discourage any of us,” said 
Arizona. “Ben, you’re too fiery. ‘ I’ve 
known men that’d die sooner than be en-? ^ 
couraged your way. Your talk inspires a 
sperrit of rebellion in the brave. Let us 
confine ourselves to the programme, which is 
entitled as a drayma, ‘ The Takin’ Down of 
Bertie.’ Bertie, boys, is the boss. I am 
talkin’ — aw — about dear Bertie — aw — who 
walks round with a new silvery gun, a forty- 
five frontier pistol, in his nice clean hands, 
in order to reduce this unholy crowd to a 
proper sense o’ their subordination. Who 
is it carries a nice new gun, boys ? ” 

“ Bertie carries a nice new gun,” said the 
crowd, shrieking with laughter. 

“ Bertie’s paw owns thishyer horse-packet, 
and is some sick in Noo Orl’ans right now,” 
went on Arizona ; “ but if his son, who’ll own 
this Pilgrim when he paysses in his checks, 
was to be filled up with lead, the ole man 
would be some disgruntled. Who’s sick paw 
would be some disgruntled if Bertie was to 
stop lead, boys?” 

“ Bertie’s paw would be some disgruntled,” 
answered the crowd. 

“ Does we, the kind and peaceful crowd 
that looks after horses, need guns to subdue 
our bloodthirsty instinks ? ” asked Arizona. 

“ Far from it, boys. We come from the calm 
prairies of Texas and sunny Arizona, where 
peace flourishes for ever and n man dies 
without askin’ for death, except in some fatal 
instances that may be looked on as accidents. 
We are all sorts here — Texans, Arizonians, 
Californians, Henglishmen, Kanucks, Mexi- 
canos — but all serenely devoted to the cause 
of peace. Who’s the disturbing influence 
here, waltzing round with a gun, boys ? ” 

“ Bertie is,” said the crowd, unanimously. 
“Who is it that says ‘aw’ to freeborn 
citizens of the United States, to men from 
Chihuahua, to down-trodden subjects of the 
King of England and the Emperor of 
Prussia ? ” 

“ Bertie does,” affirmed the crowd. 

“ And looks at sons of the prairie and the- 
mountain through a piece of glass, which the 
Major here discarded years ago ? Who does 
that?” 

And the crowd said that “dear Bertife^ 
did.” 

“ I calls all free men, with a ckrion voice, 
to say nothin’ of a bugle, .to rise aftd put him 
down,” said Arizona. “ We can endure 
much, and can endure it lon|. But 





worm turns at lastf^and dear Bertie is 
doomed. Boys, who is doomed?*^ 

, ; “ Dear Bertie ! " said the crowd. ^ Dear 
Bertie is doomed ! ” 

“He is doomed to have his gun taken 
from him, and his eye-glass, if tlie Major 
won't have it, shall be destroyed by the heel 
of freedom. Boys, I have done.” 

“ Bully for you,” said the Major ; “ FIl 
take the eyeglass,” 

And the ingenious orator went on deck 
with his fellow-conspirators to take the 
evening air, 

“Tve a notion,” said Arizona, when he 
was through his second pipe — “ I’ve a notion 
as it’ll be best to decorate Bertie for his 
doin’s hyar.” 

“ I’d decorate him with a bowie, but for 
your sayin' you’ll regard it as a favour if I 
don’t,” said Ben Wilkins. 

“ You’re ever too ready with the knife, my 
son,” said Arizona, but if you’ll stand aside 
with me I’ll furnish your barren and unin- 
ventive genius with a harmless job for your 
weapon that you keep in your boot which 
will amuse Bertie worse than wounds. IvCt’s 
climb up on what these gentlemen from the 
fiery depths calls the fiddley deck, and I’ll 
breathe an elegant scheme into your star- 
board earhole, which is ship’s palaver for 
right ear,” 

They climbed up, and presently Ben 
clambered dom\ and went hunting for a 
piece of board. 

“ Ter-morrer is the fatal day,” said Arizona. 
“Jokin’ will be the death of me. But, oh, 
dear Bertie would almost make Seth Graves 
smile ; and as for me, who was born with a 
rich endowment of fun, I kin no more keep 
off of him than a bear from honey.” 

, The whole ship’s company was down on 
Bertie. 

Everything went on wheels next day, and 
Bertie walked round quite unconscious of 
his doom. He went his rounds, and at 
half-past eight was down on the orlop-deck, 
which was so badly lighted with electric light 
the men supplemented the electricity 
with lanterns. Though there were fewer 
horses there than on the ’tween-decks or the 
'^frlBiin-deck, there were more men down on 
thc;0rlop^deck than on any other. And they 
much amused at something. 
\yhat it not know, 

tiaibe qa^ on the starboard 

for’ard on the port side 
aft,’; He found ^uite a gathering 
blSjfc^fcatch I bold. A lot were 

die rest atandiog about in two 


groups, with Ben and Ari^a in the 
"midst 

“ Good-night, B^tie,” said someone from 
the background. 

Who said that ? ” asked Bertie. He 
turned to Arizona. “ Was it you ? ” 

“ No, Bertie,” said Arizona, “ it warn’t me, 
dear; I wouldn’t think of takin’ such a 
liberty with so fine a lookin’ young man. 
Was it you, Ben ? ” 

Ben shook his head. 

“ Not me, Bill. Would I call a nice 
young boy like him by such a horrid, 
insultin’ name ? No, it warn’t me that 
called him Bertie.” 

Bertie gasped : — 

“ H’m !- h’m ! ” 

And the crowd said : — 

“ Aw !— aw ! ” 

And then the young fellow, who certainly 
did not lack courage, made a bolt for the 
biggest gang and naturally caught the slowest 
of the lot, who was a very harmless Dutch- 
man. lie knocked him down afid pulled 
out his gun. There was a dead silence for 
a moment, and then Arizona stepped up to 
him. 

“What are you producin’ that very fine 
weepon for ? ” he asked. 

And Bertie roared : — 

“ This is mutiny, mutiny ! ” 

“ Don’t get excited, sir,” said Arizona ; 
“ don’t get flighty or flurried. With a tough 
and horrid crowd like this always keep cool. 
We wants to know unanimous what your 
purpose is in wearin’ that weepon and pullin’ 
it out and flourishin’ it permiscus? For 
we’re very peaceful, and worships peace and 
hales to die.” 

“Go — go to the deuce!” said Bertie. 
“Confound you, let me pass.” 

For now there were at least thirty men 
round him, and some of the stokers who 
were off duty stood in the background roar- 
ing with laughter. 

“ Make him hand over his gun, Bill,” said 
Ben, edging closer. 

“ We’d like to look at it to see if it’s a real 
gun, sir,” said Arizona, with a very taking air 
of simplicity. “ Some of us reckons it’s real 
and some says your dad heeled you. with a 
wooden one to scare a timid lot of boys from 
Arizona and Texas and Louisiana. Please 
let us look at it, sir.” 

“ Do, dear Bertie,” said the rest. And 
what happened then no one quite knew. 
Some said Bertie meant to shoot, sbme said 
he made a break for the which was 

■■■'.^ihe' the'':ittain-hat^--T;aw 



THE ORDEE OH THH WOODEH^^G^ 



“what AKIC V(JK I'KODUCIN' THAT VERY FINE WEEt'ON FOR?” 


He struggled frantic- 
ally, but found bis 
struggles entirely vain. 
For Seth Graves had 
him from behind in a 
clutch that it would, 
have taken a small and 
healthy grizzly bear to 
get free of. 

“I’ll tell you what 
we mean,” said Ben, 
dusting himself care- 
fully. “We mean to 
give you some healthy 
advice. Mebbe you 
remember kickin’ this 
child in the ribs when 
he was sick ? ” 

“ And me,” said Seth, 
who spoke for the first 
and last time. 

“ And you let on that, 
you would kick me, 
boy,” said Arizona, 
“and nothin’ but the 
second officer interferin' 
saved you from it. Now 
we’re goin’ to investigate 
your case and decide 
what kind of immejit 
death will be joodishal. 
Boys, put a bale on 
the fore-hatch, and I’ll 
app’int myself judge 
with a view to strict 


some say that Ben gral)bed him. For about 
ten seconds there was a rough-and-tumble 
on the fore-hatch, in which three lanterns 
were finally demolished, and then from the 
rumpus there emerged a pale and desperate 
Bertie, without a gun, in the grip of Ben, 
Arizona, and the silent Seth Graves. Jack 
from Missouri had the gun. 

“ Boys, the verdict of this expert is that 
this is a real gun,” said jack, “a real forty- 
five frontier pistol, loaded with real cartridges. 
And if you pulls the trigger hard it’s likely 
to go off.” . > ' 

“ There, dear Bertie, see what you’ve been 
monkeyin’ with,” said Arizona. “Mizzoura 
knows a gun well. , You might have killed 
one of us poor boys, mostly orpha,ns, too, 
owin’ to similar accidents happenin’ to our 
paws.” 

But the spfi6echless son of the owner found 
his tongue. , 

“ Let me go 1 I'll kill some of you. 
What do you m^n, confound you ? ” 


impartiality, for if I 
don’t Ben Wilkins will, and he cayn’t be 
impartial, as he said las’ night he’d decided 
to hang the prisoner if he was app’inted 
judge.” 

He climbed on the bale. 

“ Boys, the Court is now sittin’. No one 
that the prisoner hez kicked can be on the 
jury. Jhem ez he hez pulled his gun on 
ain’t disqualified, or there would be no paneL 
Bein’ sworn at ain’t no disqualification 
neither.” 

I'he jury was formed after several bitter 
quarrels. It was composed of a Louisiana 
man called Buckeye Joe, a Canadian French- 
man known as French Pete, a young Cali- 
fornian originally from Mendocino County 
but later from the San Francisco House of 
Correction, a Finn, a Dutchman from 
Amsterdam, an Englishman who had been 
born at sea and brought up in iAustralia ; 
the Major, who in the struggle hfd annex^, 
Bertie’s eye-glass and was now wearing it^ 
with the curious effect of making him look " 
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[julrm, or I’m no 
>Qrn impartial 
of the United 
piafoa Ben, take the 
5t^d and lay your 
topiplaint against this 
bobtail burro.’’ 

The helpless prisoner 
shook his head feebly. 

He was entirely done 
for and seriously 
alarmed ; there wasn’t 
a kick left in him ; 

Seth Graves’s job was 
ixpw a sinecure, and he 
fot him go. 

" *^This lop-eared 
leper kicked me," said 
Ben Wilkins, who had 
been adding to his 
extensive voca- 
of picturesque 
ttuse by consorting 
the stokers. ‘‘He 
j^id, VGet up, you lazy, 
scum-pot and do 
i^rMopty,’ and with. 

|^,lbh.-booted me in 
lhe\itb$. If I was on the jury I’d bawl 
for death. And it’s only because you asked 
let him off, Arizona, that I didn’t slay 
4^ whisii I could stand. Boys, your verdict, 
‘death’"’ 

»MThi« was irregular, and Arizona said so. 

# "Tfou ain’t addressin’ the jury, Ben,” said 
lha judge. “You’ve no call to, either. I’ll 
, do that. You can stand down.” 

cleared my throat to 
urged Ben. “ I’ve a deal mdre 
deal more." 

up,” j said Arizona. “ Who’s 
pMXif you or me ? Where’s the 
^ . from.' Cara^jS; ? ’’ v 

froni Caracas testified 
; JL-.'-.- smitten on the side of his . 
: Bill^^anskted the evidence 



THE MAJOR. 


killed Bertie because he was too ^ck to do 
it. He addressed the Mexicans on the Juiy 
with much fervour, and, though reproved % 
Bill, did not cease his oration till 
was jealous, pulled him down. 

A Dutchman spoke afterwards, but did not 
meet with great sym- 

pathy from the judge. 

“ Cut it short," said 
Bill ; “ a Dutchman 

don’t count anyhbW, 
hardly more’n a nigger." 

This was rather hard 
on three coons " grin- 
ning in the back- 
ground and lighting up 
the darkness with " theiir 
teeth. However, Dutch- 
men and negroes are 
never really trouble- 
some unless they are 
in the majority, and 
no protest was made. 

After that Arizona 
refused to hear any 
more evidence.' 

“That’ll do the pal- 
aver," he said; “it’s as 
clear as the Missouri in 
flood-time that Bertie 
is a gone coon. He 
struck citizens of the 
United States with a 
British shoe, and he 
smote Caracas over the 
cabeza with a British 
hand. The jury can 
consider their verdict 
while the judge con- 
siders his sentence," 

“ Ain’t the prisoner to be allowed no 
defence ?’’. asked old Wadd, who had been 
given the tip there was something on. 

“To bee sure," said Bill. “Bertie, can 
you say anythin’ to prevent your bein’ found 
guilty right off? ” 

“ Go to the deuce I ’’ said Bertie. “ FI 
have,, you all in gaol for mutiny at Cape 
Town." , . 

“That’s contempt of Coutti" ^id Bill, 
“but we pass it by, secure in the dignity ol 
our high office. Is there anyone fho 
testify on behalf of poor, doomed 
before the; verdict is announc^? " : ^ 

: Not a soul volunteered. 

“ vybat, nri -witnesses cz to 
asked . Bill. Would ibe seafwng; gen^ 
-in the^ wh«j^ : 





reflections on me ju^ now itiqdrin^^ the 
prisoner w^rn't to hev no defence, like to 

speak on behalf of Bertie ? *V 

Bob Wadd shuffled uneasily. But Green 
egged him on. 

“ His old dad ain’t a bad sort,” said 
Wadd at last, with all that trepidation which 
|)aralyzes an Englishman in his first speech. 

* His old dad ” 

“So far the Court is with you,” said 
Arizona. “ But the eviden e is what lawyers 
justly calls irreverent. His old dad has our 
sympathy, but the griefs of the prisoner’s 
parent cayn’t interfere with the course of 
justice. Have you anythin’ else to allege .on 
his behalf?” 

“Well, the grub’s good in this packet,” 
said Wadd, desperately. “And old Mr. 
Fortescue ” 

“ Oh, give us a rest,” said the judge. “You 
tire me, my son, by your continued irrever- 
ence. The fact is you cayn’t rake up the 
least thing in favour of this benighted burro, 
and you slide off on the matter of the chew- 
ing, just as if the old man’s notions of hash 
could help the criminal I see before me. 
Gentlemen of the jury, what is your verdict ? ” 

“Guilty,” said Buckeye Joe, “and we all 
say it, and you might as well have heard us 
first as last.” 

“Do you all say ‘Guilty’?” demanded 
Bill, ignoring the foreman. 

“ Yep, si, oui, ja, : yes, said the jury ; “ by 
crimes, we do, all of us, todos, tous, the hull 
crowd unanimous. And we sentences him 
to death.” ’ ^ . .. . 

“ Rise up the prisoner,” said Bill, “ and 
the jury can sit down -and hold; their blamed 
tongues. This isn’t lynchirC — this is a Court 
with a joodishal judge. . . Tf witherin’ sarcasm 
warn’t lost on the lot of you I’d tell you what 
I think of your . trespassin’ upon my rights. 
Rise up the prisoner.” > ^ ; 

And Seth Graves “rose” him up. 

“ Let me ’ go, ; you . ;.fool ! ” ’ said Bertie. 
“ How dare you .? : You’ve no right to do it, 
to make a fool of me. Help! help! I’m not 
going to §tay here, and be ^jeered ' at. Don’t 
you touch jne,’’ ? apd he foamed at the 
mouth. Graves found him hard 

to freeze; to. , 

“Hold on,” said Afizona, now without a 

sihile. “ Mr. BeftiftV l^or^es^^ mebbe you 
think this a Jolie ? Well, so it is, in one 

way, but not ip the next Do you reckon it 
.■■ajoke?” : |;v' ■■■■■ 

“ No,” sai(f BerifC, through his teeth. 

“ Yorfre righir ^dge, for at the 

bottom, it’s tbl’rabfe serious. While 


: weVe been takin’ the evidence' I’ve been 
considerin’^ my sentences. . I reckon one 
sentence ain’t enough, so I’ll do my best to 
put a few together. For the sentence of this 
Court ez that you are to be told briefly and 
with a rasp what I and the rest think 6f you, 
my son. Silence, boys! There’s somethin’ 
actual afterwards, and I’m goin’ to hev peace 
while I orate, or a few of you will go on deck 
in a horse-sling.” , . . . 

Arizona stood up, and there was a look in ; 
his eye^ which produced order. He turned 
again to Bertie. ; - ' 

“You miserable young jackass,” said the 
impartial and just judge. “ You miser^tble 
young jackass, listen and Tarn. We’ve been 
good to you, I’ve been good to you, and by 
myWders your life hez been spared. You 
kicked Skh Graves, you hoofed Ben Wilkins 
in the ribs, you threatened to kick me, and 
if if hadn’t bin for a friend of yourn on 
board this packet you’d ha’ bin shot and 
thrown overboard. I wonder if you under- 
stand,' my son, that you’re no one, that you’re 
ignorant, that you’re as green and juicy as 
grass in rain ? Mebbe you never saw men 
before. We’re a rough and tough crowd, 
we’ve lived our lives, seen men die, and 
taken chances ourselves, though I own some 
of us are little better than hobos or tomayto- 
can vags, and you come along flourishin’ a 
gun (thishyer gun) that you cayn’t shoot with, 
and shoot off your mouth at us I By the 
great horn spoon, it’s a n^arvel, boys, 
ain’t it?” 

“That’s so,” said the crowd, seriously. 

“ Do you believe me, Bertie, when I tell 
you straight that if I hadn’t interfered you’d 
hev been dead by now ? ” asked Bill, as he 
sat down again. 

“No,” said Bertie. 

Ben Wilkins got up and walked close to 
<the prisoner. 

“ Don’t you? ” asked Ben. His eyes were 
like furnaces. “ Don’t you? ” 

“ Stand back, Ben,” said Bill. “ My son, 
don’t you think you kin persuade yourself I 
speak the trewth? ’ 

There was a strange short silence. 

“ Speak !” said Bill. 

“ Ye-es,” said Bertie. 

Bilk nodded. 

“Ah, I thought you’d see il^ my 
It’s true, it’s truer than mo.st gpspel, 
preached. Why, you miserable galoot,^ 
what we thinks of you is beneath word?. 
What do you know ? ^ You khSw nothin’. 
You reckon you know ‘fiorse.’ me 

teU that does, that you <j^oh’t know- 




-TIIE :; STRAj^^fk4G^ 



* horse/ nor hiewei, rthr even jackass. Your 
knowledge of horses is equal to your know- 
ledge of men. Mebbe this'll teach you some. 
Your clothes don't make you a man, nor 
your eye-glass. You talked a while back 
about mutiny! Wa'al, I ain't an expert in 
mutiny, but ray notion is that the only 
authority such as you possess is the authority 
nat'ral to a man. You’ve got none. You 
said you'd hev us all in gaol at Cape 'Fown, 


■peaceful cow. The order of this Court is 
that your gun shall be throwed overboard, 
and that you'll wear no real gun while we're 
here to take care of you. Beii, break up 
Bertie's nice new gun, and do it now." 

Ben Wilkins smashed the stock of the six- 
shooter on the iron coamings of the hatch, 
and then broke the trigger. He threw the 
disorganized weapon into a muck-skip. 

“Whose nice new gun has been taken 



away and bust up ? " 
asked Ben. 

“ Baby Bertie's nice 
new gun has," said the 
crowd. 

“ And now,” said Bill, 
“to take the sting out 
of these proceedings, 
we propose to present 
you with a gun that 
cayn't do no harm. Pro- 
duce the gun, Ben." 

And Ben produced a 
piece of wood shaped 
roughly in the form of 
a six-shooter. 

“We inve.sts you with 
the order of the wooden 
gun," said Bill. “And 
our advice to you is that 
you will treasure it and 
put it up in your cabin, 
and look at it daily till 
you come to understand 
why we presented it. 
From the way you've 
took these proceedings 
since your last fight to 
down Seth, which no 
man on board can do, 
this Court and the rest 
of the crowd hez hopes 
of you. Boys, do I 
voice the sentiments of 
this educational meetin' 


“VOUR CLOTHES DON’t MAKE YOU A MAN.’ 

Sofm^ pf^ps hey ^ a^^ you^ eh? Well, 

Assaulted some of us> is your opinion of 
■^ursdP ez high ez it was at supper-tiihe, or 
/hev ycm come; conclusion that you've 

suthm' .to ? I don't j^e$s for an answer, ^ 
for I reckon pne ;ain't required. Y ou've been 
tiiiken down ispme, and vrc've done it serious 
and because you're a boy and 

.. I ain't down on 

I know;,’/ 
good. .Bntyour: 


on the orlop-deck o' the 
Pilgrimy belonging to 
Messrs. Fortescue and Son, when I say 
we all believe that this collegiate course will 
eventuate in makin' a man of Mr. Fortescue's 
son and heir ?" 

“ You do," said the unanimous crowd. 
“We hev high hopes of him.” 

“Release the prisoner,” said Bill. “And 
this Court is dissolved into itf constituent 
individuals." r" ^ 

And Bertie rose from the hatch, not knovr- 
ing where he was, or what he or who be 
he wis quite 



^ KaIa^?* IImK^ ; 'tHrAM J«f^lvulk.'.'/lEliM^ub*« 


He' was/not'thb- y(^ who -.caine .below-’, "slight ^Wis 

m hour befoie* He walked away perfectly ' face.. It seemi^ qmte mfferent--^^^ it 

auietlv^ iK>t know^ the wooden gun had been. Aiizona io<Aed , hipi' ^ 


quietly* iK>t kno the wooden gun 

was suspended from his shoulder by a string. 

** Ah 1 said Bertie; He went through 
the crowd as if he didrft see them, walked 
up the irow to the ^tween - decks, and 
presently found himself outside his cabin 


had been. Arizona looked the 

eyes as if nothing whatever had 
*‘It-,w^ the" second;, 
sir.” ' ' 

** Why did be interfere ? ” a&ed Beitie 
“ Well, sir,’* said Ari^na, he e^: bin^^ 



ARIZONA LOOKED HIM FULL IN THE EYES AS IF NOTHING WHATEVER 
HAD HAPPENED." 


on the spar-deck. He nodded and said Texas and in Arizona, and he understands 

“Ha!” and found the order of the wooden things.” 

gun. He dropped it inside the cabin and Bertie turned away. 

went forward to the bridge. Old Scantlebury “ He understands— what ? ” 

waddled to him. “ Us, I reckon,” said Arizona, simply. 

“Ain't it a lovely, heavenly night, sir?” “ Thanks,” said Bertie, and he went to the. 
said the “old man,” “and going along so second officer's room and tapped at the door, 
peaceful, while the stars shine on us. Are Forder opened to him, for he was reading, 
the horses all right, and the men?” “Yes,” he said, “ what is it?” 

“They’re — all right,” said Bertie. He ^ If he spoke without any audible tone' of 
seemed so silent that the skipper said no respect it was only what Bertie looked for* 
more. “ I'm sorry we had that trouble the other 

“I wonder who Arizona meant when he day,” said the owner’s son. “ I’ve had a tflJk; 
said a fridlid of mine ? ” thought Bertie. “ I’ll with Arizona.” 

—I’ll ask him.” 4 “ Don’t mention it,” said Ford^. It's % 

He went;^'dol^ on the main-deck beautiful night, Mv; Fortescue.” ; ■ . ; 

and foupd breast-rail “It is,” said Bertie. “ Goodrniiml^: 3^^ 

;and rubbings 'big' 'nozzle.' Forder.” ■ , ■ -■.; ; ■’ : 

' “Arizona^” sam Bcf^ . .? “ Gfbod-night, sir,” said the s 

/ ' Ye^' sir^’ And Bertie stood' for^hal^^ hourv.by.'the; 
“ What fnend jpf rbine did , ; ; 

' fr'-V' Ha I ’’said Bertie; “ I don’tknow-r^” 

■" Artzb'ha;:'' JH#"; ekctricg';;' But Arizona Said -thqre.: were ho|^|. 9 f''.hitn.V 


The Promise of Science. 

A SYMPOSIUM OF EMINENT SCIENTISTS ON THE FACTORS, FOOD, 
AND FORCES OF THE FUTURE. 

Containing the Views of Professor Marcklin Berthelot, Lord Kelvin, 
Lord Avebury, Sir William Crookes, Sir William Ramsay, 

Sir Oliver Igdge, and Professor Ray Lankester. 


E of the twentieth century live 
in an age of marvels. Not the 
chimeras and fantasies of the 
wonder-working magicians of 
old, which vanished before the 
strong light of common sense. 
No ; our wonders to-day are of the hardiest 
fabric, wrought in the busy looms of science. 
The professional romancer has much ado to 
keep in advance of the chemist and electri- 
cian, the physicist and engineer. Occasionally 
he is outstripped. As Jules Verne puts it: 
“ We go to bed with a fiction and wake up 
with a fact.” 

Nobody who reads the newspapers now- 
adays can fail to be struck 
by the new rdle whic'h 
Science is playing in the 
great drama of the world. 

Formerly she was content 
to labour almost un- 
noticed in the dim re- 
cesses of the laboratory. 

Now her high priests are 
no longer silent : they 
have become prophets. 

We hear one promising 
this, another predicting 
* that, until many readers, 
little instructed in what is 
actually happening in the 
laboratories of Europe, 
grow, perplexed and cease 
to distinguish between 
-what is imminent from 
what is remote, what is 
probable from what is 
wholly improbable, and 
altogether confound reckless fiction with 
so|?er fact. 

Is Science prornising more than she can 
perform ? Let us ponder on the latest 
message-delivered especially to the readers 
of The Strand Magazine. 

Who is he who promises us these mar- 
vellous changes ? No dreamer, no romancer, 
no dilettante "^trifler, but the veteran French 
chemist to whom is due, as much as to any 
single man now living, the credit for such in- 
possess into the operations 
of Marcelin Berthelot 


“ Before many more decades have passed 
the entire conditions of life may be changed, 
and we shall be compelled to modify all our 
present theories, social, economic, and even 
moral, for they will have no more application 
than the original ideas on light of a blind 
man who has suddenly received the use of 
his eyes. In the first place agriculture 
and all the multitudinous pursuits con- 
nected with, or dependent directly or 
indirectly with, the reproduction of living 
beings — animal and vegetable — that now' 
serve for tlie alimentation of mankind 
w'ill have disaj^ipeared. Inhere will be no 
more shepherds or husbandmen. In |.)lace 
of the farms of to-day we 
shall have factories in 
which artificial foods will 
be p r o d u c e d , m ore 
savoury and easier of 
digestion and assimilation 
than any of the products 
which Nature furnishes 
us with at the -present 
time. The old problem 
of how to maintain exist- 
ence by means of the 
cultivation of the soil 
will, in a w'ord, have been 
totally suppressed by 
chemistry. There will no 
longer be seen fields of 
weaving grain, nor vine- 
yards, nor meadows filled 
with flocks and herds, 
and man, ceasing to live 
himself by carnage and 
the destruction of other 
living creatures, will inevitably improve in 
disposition and attain a far higher plane of 
morality than at present. 

“Fertile regions wnll then possess no sort 
of advantage ovci; regions that are sterile. 
It may be, even, the portions of the earth 
now spoken of contemptuously as deserts 
will be considered by the new civilization, 
thanks to their salubrity as compared with the 
pestiferous alluvia and marshy, r putrefying 
plains that are favoured seats of our agricul- 
ture, as the most favoured localities.” 

The object of chemistry, according to 
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Lavoisier, is to decompose bodies and examine 
separately the various substances that enter 
into their composition. It is by -dividing, sub- 
dividing, and re- subdividing that chemistry 
advances towards the goal — hot otherwise. 
The accuracy of I^/oisier’s definition was 
still accepted as indisputable by the men who 
immediately preceded lierthelot and were his 
teachers. Chemistry might pick to pieces; to 
build up again was beyond its powers. 

What proof have I that this doctrine is 
correct ? ’’ Berthelot asked himself before he 
was twenty. ‘‘ If Nature can thus elaborate 
complex organic l)odies from simple elements, 
what is there to prevent me from doing the 
same? What force has Nature at her com- 
mand that I cannot summon to my assist- 
ance ? ” And he set resolutely to work to try 
to imitate Nature, on lines of his own. 

It was not long before the results he 
achieved amply justified his scepti('ism. One 
discovery followed quickly on the heels of 
another. It was utterly untrue, then, that 
chemistry could only clestroy. Given suit- 
able conditions chemistry could equally well 
construct bodies from tlieir elements, and 
this not merely as well, but even better than 
Nature. t!olours and perfumes superior to 
any of those (existing in Nature were now 
made in the laboratory and immediately gave 
rise to scores of new industries. In t<S 62, 
by simply uniting free carbon and hydrogen 
under the influence of electricity, Berthelot 
revolutioni/.ed existing notions by his dis- 
covery of acetylene, the starting- jjoint for a 
series of translbrmations that throw^ all the 
tricks of alchemy into the shade. Every- 
thing tended to the inevitalile conclusion 
that, in time, there was no body in Nature, 
organic or inorganic, which the chemist need 
despair of making artificially. 

By the year 1852 Berthelot had, indeed, 
already formed in his laboratory the whole 
series of fats which make up one of the 
three r.;ndamental categories of substances 
retjuired for the food of man. Since then, 
as the direct consequences of his methods 
of research, the sugars and carbons that are 
comprised in Ihe second of the two categories 
have all been similarly formed artificially ; 
and now, to complete the series, it remains 
only to discover ^he synthesis of the third 
category, the albuminoids, a consumma- 
tion which no chemist — Berthelot less 
than any — doubts will be attained before 
the worlds is , very much older. When 
that day arriv^ tbe problem of compo.s- 
ing a , Gompiet® food ^tirely by artificial 
methods, from elements that may be procured 


literally for the taking, will be definitely 
solved, for who can reasonably doubt that 
ingenuity will speedily devise some means of 
turning the discoveries of the laboratory to 
practical account ? Nature, Berthelot argues, 
has for all these thousands of years been 
patiently trying to teach us the rudiments 
of science wu'th the comparatively limited 
resources at her (command. The general 
laws which Science has been able to deduce 
from a long course of observation of natural 
phenomena enable us now not only to 
produce the substances alreiidy found in 
Nature, but also an infinity of others which 
have hitherto had no existence for want 
of suital;)le natural conditions for their 
production. 

Before these great changes can receive 
their full development, the real problem 
to be solved is the discovery of some in- 
exhaiistil^le source of energy per])ctually at 
our beck and call, and necessitating little or 
no lal)Our. 

M. Berthelot now states that we are on the 
eve of obtaining this desideratum. We shall 
be able to turn to account the unlimited 
supply of force which the sun furnishes, and 
which already is utilized in an imperfect 
form by the transport to great distances of 
the energy supplied by waterfalls. This, 
however, is but a preliminary step in the 
right direction. It is rather the central heat 
of the earth which will, in Berthelot’s 
opinion, be the universal servant in the 
future. This is present everywhere under 
our feet, and, when turned to account, 
mu.st inevitably equalize, more or less, the 
prosperity of all the inhabitants of the globe. 

Continues M. Berthelot : — 

“To capture this energy it would be suffi- 
cient to excavate to a depth not exceeding 
three miles, a task which present-day engineers 
would assuredly not regard as too formidable 
to be attempted, and which engineers of 
to-morrow will doubtless consider as a matter 
of course. At the depth indicated we should 
find the heat that is the origin of all life and 
all industry. Water, for instance, at the 
bottom of such deep sinkings would be under 
so enormous a pressure and at such a tem- 
perature that it would suffice to keep in 
motion engines of every imaginable descrip- 
tion for practically no expenditure >vhatever. 
Its continual distillation, too, would give us 
that pure water, absolutely free from microbes, 
that we seek for nowadays at such cost, often 
only to discover in the end thrf the springs 
we had counted upon are hopelessly con 
taminated. ,, 
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“Needless to say, the utilization of this 
central heat of the earth would entirely 
obviate the necessity for working coal- 
mines, and, indeed, would suppress most 
underground pursuits. We should possess 
a reserve of thermo-electric energy inces- 
santly renewed and absolutely limitless in 
extent, since many thousands of centuries 
would elapse ere it would suffer any appre- 
ciable diminution. The manufacture of 
chemical products of every kind would con- 
sequently be rendered easy and economical, 
not in particular localities as at present, but 
at every point of the globe. Irregularities 
in the well-being of peoples due td some 
possessing natural advantages which others 
were without would thus unceasingly tend 
to^ diminish, and soon no one spot would 
be more favoured than another. 

“ Nor would art and beauty, which make up 
the charm of human life, be by any means 
banished in this new universal empire ruled 
by Science. Though the surface of the earth 
will not be utilized as. at present — and, is it 
heresy to disfigured?— by the geometri- 
cal kbour of v the husbandman, it will be 
orice;itore;COve^d with verdure, forests, and 

vast garden, irri- 


which the human race 
will live happily amid 
the abundance of the 
legendary golden age. 
There will be no privi- 
leged classes. Every- 
one will have to labour, 
possibly more even 
than is the case to day, 
but it will be a labour 
of love and delight, 
because each indi- 
vidual will enjoy the 
full fruits of his labour 
and will find his reward 
in the effort to raise 
his intellectual, moral, 
and aesthetic develop- 
ment to the highest 
degree it can attain,” 
As regards war, M. 
Berthelot is persuaded 
that the new genera- 
tions simply will not 
tolerate it, at any rate 
between two civilized 
peoples. 

Concerning the 
alleged antagonism be- 
tween science and reli- 
gion, Berthelot has enunciated views which 
are not the least interesting part of his teach- 
ing. That there is any antagonism whatever, 
indeed, between science and religion, under- 
stood in its widest sense, he absolutely denies. 
Every religious system, he considers, has, at 
its origin, taken as its basis the state of precise 
scientific knowledge of the age. As time 
progresses the two inevitably diverge more and 
more, for, while the theologian has laid down 
hard and fast rules, the man of science is 
ready always to investigate new facts as they 
arise, on their own merits. “ I'hey may be 
compared,” says Berthelot, “ to two men going 
up a tower. Every now and then one declares 
he has gone high enough and lags behind. 
The other mounts continually, his view 
extending over an ever-widening horizon. 
Objects that once appeared to him to be the 
dominating features in the lan(Jscape gradually 
lose their importance, and are seen to be but 
insi^ificant links in a boundless chaia 
Galileo cries out that the world revolves and 
is not a flat plain. The theologjian down 
below will not admit this, ani claps Galileo 
into prison for telling lies. Then the world 
revolts and science and rdigion once more 
come into something like accord. And so 
tl]ie process goes pn W 
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will have all the M. Berthclot 


Thojigh himself one of 
the most erudite of men 
in the old classic lore, 

Berthelot is strongly of 
opinion that the time has 
come for absolutely aban- 
doning the general study 
of the dead languages. 

Arguments based on the 
necessity for preserving 
the correct etymology of 
words he laughs to scorn, 
the only thing necessary 
in a word being that its 
meaning should be com- 
prehensible by all. The 
schoolboy of the future 
will, therefore, probably 
not be troubled either 
with Latin or Greek, and 
more time to devote to the discovery of his 
immediate surroundings. Science will cease 
to have terror, but will become more and 
more attractive as the results to be obtained 
from its iiursuit become more and more 
evident to all eyes. 

He thus concludes : — 

“ Better than the mysterious magic of the 
ancients, better than the old-fashioned faiths, 
modern science raises mountains and realizes 
dri‘ams and miracles. Tt is ceaselessly 
creating wealth that has been stolen from 
man cither by force or cunning. By the 
Universal increase of capital it thus tends to 
equalize fortunes, and by the constant publi- 
cation of its discoveries to ec]ualize interests. 
It is the religion of the future.” 

Knowing the great imy)ortancc of M. Ber- 
thelot’s message and the widespread interest 
it is bound to arouse, the Editor of this 
Magazine deemed it advisable to ol)tain the 
opinions thereuyxm of several 
distinguished men of science, 
of whom this country boasts 
her full share. How do they 
view the great French savant s 
predictions ? Whai is the 
attitude of such men as Lord 
Kelvin, I^onl Avebury, Sir 
William Ramsayi Sir Oliver 
Lodge, Professor RayLankes- 
ter, and Sir Williaiu Crookes 
towards a , prophecy Which 
may borrow something from 
the French temperament and 
err by being^oo /sanguine ? 

To begin >vith^ Lord 
Kelvin does not r^ard M. 

Berthelot as a visionary 
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or anything he titters as 
chimerical. ‘‘Yoii are 
quite safe * in publishing 
anything of Berthdot^s,” 
he writes to The Strand. 
“M. Berthelot, I believe, 
knows as much as anyone 
of the possibilities of pro- 
ducing artificially com- 
pounded foods from the 
chemical elements. There 
is no possibility in practice 
of ()btaining heat usefully 
from a shaft in the earth 
three miles deep.^’ 

“ I have read M. Ber- 
thelot’s view^s with great 
interest,” writes Lord Ave- 
bury. “ I quite agree with 
to the revolution which 
science is likely to effect, and also as to the 
terrible injury to education resulting from its 
n(*glect of science. 

“ I should venture, however, to differ in 
some respects from him as to the probable 
course of discovery and invention, while, of 
course, fully recognising the importance of 
his opinion.” 

Here, then, are the first notes of dissent. 
Let us hear what such a renowned chemist 
as Sir William Crookes has to say. 

“ I have,” says Sir William Crookes, “ read 
M. Berthelot’s views with much interest. He 
is one of the leading men of science in France, 
and any speculations and theories in which 
he may indulge deserve every attention, and 
cannot fail to interest the readers of The 
Strand Magazine. 

“ On the other hand,” continued the dis- 
tinguished chemist, in conversation with a 
representative of The Strand, “ I am bound 
to say that I do not look with 
favour on any prophecy of 
this character. I certainly do 
not believe that any great 
change in alimentation or 
dynamics is imminent. Take 
this question of what people 
have described as a chemical 
diet. We have been told by 
numerous prophets, who seem 
to derive a deal of pleasure 
from forecasting the future, 
that mankind will eventually 
subsist upon pills and tabloids 
in place of the substantial 
food of to-day. that has 
grown to be*one of the plati- 
tudes of pseudo-science.” 
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“You do not, then, Professor, believe in 
the ultimate substitution of chemical essences 
for the steaks and chops of to-day ? ” . 

Think of what a dinner-party would be 
under such conditions,” exclaimed the Pro- 
fessor, with a smile. “ Why, the whole 
masticatory and digestive functions of man 
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would have to be immensely modified. It is 
true we use our teeth less and less, and that 
is why, in the course of time, the human 
jaw has, from the decreased labour imposed 
upon it, shrunk considerably and forced cer- 
tain teeth out of position and affected the 
stability of the others. But we are a long 
way — I should think thousands of years — from 
the time when the digestive organism would 
become satisfied with tabloid nourishment 
instead of flesh and fibre.” 

‘^Then you do not apprehend that the 
wheat-fields and vineyards will disappear, or 
that flocks and herds will become things of 
the past ? ” 

“ 1 cannot see that we are appreciably 
nearer to such a consummation than we ever 
were;^ 

What about the utilization of the central 
heat of the earth. Sir William ? ” 

“ The project has been often discussed. 
My opj^ion is that it is impracticable. How 
should such a boring be made, and, if made, 
how could the supply of heat be extracted ? 
I should say the cost of operation would ho 
prohibitive. As to utilizing solar heat, that 
is another matter. It has been recently dis- 
cussed in ajp able paper by Professor Darwin 
: at the last meeting of the British .Association.” 
y^t Sir William Crookes is not incredulous 
almost revolutionary — 
|vy^ich chemistry will work in con- 


nection with the food supply of man.. Only 
it will proceed upon much more natural and 
fundamental lines. It was he who remarked 
only a few seasons ago that “ England and 
all civilized nations stand in deadly peril of 
not having enough to eat. As mouths 
multiply food resources dwindle. Land is a 
limited quantity, and the land that will grow 
wheat is absolutely dependent on difficult and 
capricious natural phenomena. ... It is the 
chemist who must come to the rescue of 
the threatened communities. It is through 
the laboratory that starvation may ultimately 
be turned into plenty.” 

“For myself,” writes Sir Oliver Lodge, 
the Principal of Birmingham University, 
“ I rather mistrust scientific predictions, of 
which, however, the most futile variety is 
the negative kind of prediction — that which 
asserts that things cannot be done. The 
artificial synthesis of organic compounds is 
a fact, owing its existence largely to the 
researches of Professor Berthelot himself, 
and it would be rash to say that any organic 
compound, however complex, could not be 
built up in a laboratory ; but whether such a 
process be economically remunerative or not 
is quite another question, and one on which 
my opinion would be worthless. 

“The achievements of M. Berthelot in the 
past entitle an expression of his opinions 
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concerning the future to respectful attention. 
More titan that I cannot say. 

“ I am certainly one of those who look for 
great and almost revolutionary improvements 
in the conditions of human existence and in 
the development of the race, which at present, 
on the whole, seems to me singularly uncivi- 
lized, and with little inore effective purpose 
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underlying its main activities than can be 
observed in the operations of an ant-lnll. 
Doubtless, however, by the ruthless sacrifice 
of individuals, the race is duly working out 
its expected destiny. 

“ Nevertheless, that the 
developments of the future 
will be altogether on the 
lines sketched b)' M. Berthe- 
lot I am loth to believe.” 

Prominent amongst tlie 
master thinkers of the day 
whose opinions on such a 
subject deserve to be ao 
corded due weight is l*ro- 
fessor E. Ray Lankester. 

This eminent scientist, the 
friend and biographer of 
Huxley, takes a deep and 
arti\’e interest in all that 
concerns not only his own 
department, but in all the 
scientific thought of the day. 

“Not only,” said he, “ is Professor Berthelot’s 
forecast entitled to a resf)ectful considera- 
tion, but 1 expect it to reflect what will really 
happen. He is a very great man, and has 
devoted a lifetime* to the consideration of 
these things. 

“ Like Sir ()liv(T Lodge, I am a pessimist 
as regards the c(jnditions under which man- 
kind lives its life to day. The whole principle 
and practice seem to me to be wrong. Take 
our tiating. I think it is |)retty well e.stablished 
that we all eat a great deal more than is good 
for us. Regular meals are the bane of 
modern life.” 

“ You think tabloids and chemical essences 
would change all this ? ” 

“It would offer le.ss 
temptation to the plea- 
sures of tlie table. In 
olden times men ate when 
they were hungry. Now 
they sit down and indulge 
unwisely in food, whether 
they are hiing'y or not. 

Por conviviality's sake it 
might be a.' wr” to keep 
up the.se table reunie ns, 
but only to sip some light 
wine or other beverage. 

1 can conceive,' con- 
tinued Professor I^nkes- 
ter, “of science stepping 
in and taking charge of 
things, and so rendering 
the world wiser, healthier, 
and happier. At present 
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all is chaotic, all is left to chance. Take 
such a»glaring instance as that of the propa- 
gation of the species. Why should lunatics, 
degenerates, and criminals be allowed to 
marry ? This science of 
eugenics has hardly been 
considered in this country. \ 
We know much of the breed- 
ing of all animals except 
man. Why should the moral 
and physical health of the 
I)eople not be a matter of 
prime importance to the 
Government? Government 
should comprehend all that 
can render the pec'ple .sane 
and whole, and . their food 
and drink ])ure and whole- 
some. We are approaching 
a time when the shadows 
now but dimly seen above 
the horizon will become 
mighty facts to be faced. 
All these changes pr()i)hesicd by M. Berthelot 
will come to pass, ('hemistry will supply 
our food, and the sun and the terrestrial 
reservoir will su])ply our heat, and conse- 
c|iiently our mechanical force. Tlie country- 
side will then be i)lanted with trees and 
flower.s, and we will no longer be obliged to 
.slay cattle and .subsist on their flesh. That is 
the goal, T am sure,” concluded the Professor, 

“ towards which we are moving to-day.” 

( )f (juite a contrary character is the opinion 
exjmxssed by the distinguished scientist, Sir 
William Ramsay. “ 1 have rttad,” said he, 

“ M. Berthelot ’s views witli deep interest, 
and 1 feel compelled to say that I consider 
them altogether illusory. 
These (juest ions have been 
agitated many times, but 
we do not get appreciably 
nearer to any firm basis 
whereon to build a super- 
structure. Chemistry may 
be able to fabricate a.ny 
given article of food for 
human consumption. At 
present experiments are 
going on at Cambridge 
and elsewhere which may 
yield us the long-sought- 
for albumenoids. With 
albumen it is not impos- 
sible that a chemist of the . 
future might i^ompound a 
passabl 3 • steak or chop ; 
but at what a cost, what 
a waste of skiU aii4 
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^labour ! It is an economic fallacy to suppose 
that such an ingenious concoction could ever 
take the place of plants and animals produced 
by the synthetical action of sunshine. Nature 
herself is, and always will be, the cheapest 
food factory. Here is what the Germans 
call the ^riindlich of the whole question. A 
human being may be said to consume so 
much carbon, as an engine needing so much 
replenishing. 'I'he heat of the sun, in its 
action upon the soil, su[iplies this fuel ; it is 
the only engine where there is no waste. In 
all other processes waste would be inevitable.” 

“ Do you regard the utilization of terrestrial 
heat — according to M. lierthelot’s scheme — 
as probable ? ” 

“ I do not believe such a boring could be 
made. Professor Lebel recently went into 
this matter, and estimated that a boring of 
similar depth could be done for seventy 
thousand pounds. Hut he did not take into 
sufficient consideration, it seems to me, the 
difficulties of the task. 

“ No drill could withstand breakage at such 
a depth, or would continue a vertical course. 
And what proof have we that water would be 
boiling at such a depth, or that it would boil 
after it reached the surface? It is the old 
project of harnes.s- 
ing. a geyser. If 
the supply came, 
it would come by 
fits and starts, 
and could not be 
depended upon 
for the steady 
generation of 
steam. There are 
other forces in 
Nature that might 
be harnessed 
which are open to 
the same sugges- 
tion — the tides, 
for instance. A 
tidal engine or 
wave machine 
might be con- 
structed and serve 
a useful purpose 
until a storm 
came along, and 
what would dhere 
be left of it .after 
that? . 
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“ As to the solar engine, there is more to 
be said in its favour, but it would be hardly 
available in England. When I was in India 
I was approached by several of the native 
Princes, who contemplated the erection of 
solar engines. Hut these also would be at 
the mercy of the elements, although there, 
where the sun is vertical, the structure could 
be surrounded by an effectual barrier or 
placed within a depression so as to protect it.” 

As Professor Ram.say recently created a 
setisation on the other side of the Atlantic by 
his announcement of the imi)ending discovery 
of the origin of t)rdinary elements, the present 
opportunity was availed of for the purpose of 
ol)taining further elucidation for the benefit 
of 'fuK vStrano's readers. Hut Sir William 
had little to add which was not couched in 
terms rathei too scientific for comprehension 
by the lay mind. He had discovered a new 
substance which he lielieved would lead 
to the attainment of that for which science 
had been striving for so many years. Hriefly, 
it ('.oncerns the chemical action produced 
by radium, and opens up a wide field o( 
speculation as to the usefulness of that won- 
derful sul)stance, the scientific sensation of 
the new century. 
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By E. W. Hornung. 

IV.-'l'HE BLACK HOLE OF GLENRANALI). 



JT was coming up the Miirrum- 
bidgee that ergus (.\irrick first 
heard the name of Stingaree. 
With the cautious enterprise 
of his race, the young gentle- 
man had booked steerage on 
a river-steamer whose solitary passenger he 
proved to be ; accordingly he was not only 
permitted to sleep on the saloon settee at 
nights, but graciously bidden to the captain’s 
board by day. It was there he encouraged 
tales of the bushrangers as the one cleanly 
topic familiar in the mouth of the elderly 
engineer who completed the party. And it 
seemed that the knighthood of the up- 
country road had been an extinct order from 
the extirpation of the Kellys to the appear- 
ance of this same Slingaree, who was reported 
a man of birth and mystery, with an osten- 
tatious passion for music and as romantic a 
method as that of any highwayman of the 
Old World from which he hailed. But the 
callow Fergus had been spared the romantic 
temperament, and was less impressed than 
entertained with what he heard. 

On his arrival at (ilenranald, however, he 
found that substantial township shaking with 
laughter over the outlaw’s latest and least 
discreditable exploit, at the back - block 
hamlet of Yallarook ; and then it was that 
young Garrick first conceived an ambition 
to open his (Colonial career with the capture 
of Stingaree ; for he was a serious immigrant, 
who had come out in his teens, to stay out, 
if necessary, for the term of his natural life. 

'Fhe idea had birth under one of the many 
pine trees which shaded the skeleton streets 
of budding- Glcpmnald. On this tree was 
nailed a placard offering high reward for the 
bushranger^s person alive or dead. Fergus 
was making an immediate note in his pocket- 
book when a hand fell on his shoulder. 

“ Would ye like the half o' yon ? " inquired 
a voice in his own tongue ; and there at his 
elbow stood an elderly gentleman, whose 
patriarchal beard hid half the buttons of his 
alpaca coat, while a black akull-cap sat some- 
lyhat jauntilj^ on bis h^4 ' • 


“ What do you mean ? ” said Fergus, 
bluntly, for the old gentleman stood chuck- 
ling gently in his venerable beard. 

lay a hold of him,” rei)lied the other, 
“with the help o' some younger and abler- 
bodic^d man ; and you’re the very one I 
want.” 

'Fhe raw youth stared ingenuously. 

“ But what can you know about me ? ” 

“ 1 saw ye land at the wharf,” said the old 
gentleman, nodding his approval of the ques- 
tion, “and says I, ‘That’s my man,' as soon 
as ever I clapped eyes on ye. So I had a 
crack wi’ the captain o’ yon steamer ; he told 
me you hadna a billet, but were just on the 
look-out for the l)est ye could get, an’ that's 
all he’d been able to get out o’ ye in a five- 
days' voyage. That was enough for me. I 
want a man who can keep his tongue behind 
his teeth, and I wanted you before I knew 
you were a brither Scot ! ” 

“ Are you a squatter, sir ? ” the young man 
asked, a little overwhelmed. 

“ No, sir. I’m branch manager o' the Bank 
o' New South Wales, the only bank within a 
hunder miles o' where we stand ; and 1 can 
offer ye a better billet than any squatter in 
the (>)lony.” 

“Indeed? I’m sure you’re very kind, .sir, 
but I’m wanting to get on a station,” pro- 
tested Fergus with all his tact. “ And as a 
matter of fact, I have introductions to one 
or two,stations farther back, though 1 saw no 
rcasop to tell our friend the skipper so.” 

“ Quite right, quite right ! I like a man 
who can keep his tongue in its kennel ! ” cried 
the bank* manager, rubbing his hands, But 
wait while I tell ye ; ye’d hae to work for 
your rations on any station I ever heard tell 
of, and I keep the accounts of enough to 
know. Now, with me, ye’d get two pound a 
week till your share o' the reward was wiped 
off ; and if we had no luck for a year you'd 
be no worse off, but could go and try your 
squatters then. That's a promise, and I'll keep 
it as sure as my name's Arxira' MSebean I ” 
“But how do you propose to catch thi? 
fellow, Mr, Macbean ? ” ' ♦ 
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“ AT HIS ELHOW STO(^n AN I.J.ni-KI.V (.FNTM'MAN.' 

The bank-manager looked on all sides, 
likewise behind the tree, before replying 
under his breath : “ By setting a wee trap 
for him 1 A Ixink's a bank, and Siingaree 
hasna stuck one up since he took to his 
trade. But Til tell ye no more till ye give 
me your answer. Yes or no ? ’’ 

“I’m afraid I don’t even write an oflfice 

hand ; and as for figures ” 

Mr. Macbean laughed outright. 

“ Did I say I was going to take ye into the 
bank, mun ? ” cried he. “ There’s three ot 
us already to do the writin’ an’ the cipherin’, 
and three’s enough. Can you ride ? ” 

“ I have ridden.” 

“ And ye’ll 9o rough job I set ye to ? ” 
“Jhe rougher the better.” 

s all I ask. There’s a buggy and a 
pairf0r>ojti to look after, and mebbe drive, 


though it’s horseback errands you’ll 
do most of. I’m an old widower, 
living alone with an aged house- 
keeper. 'riie cashier and the clerk 
dig in the township, and a man of 
some sort T must have about the 
place ; in fact, 1 have one, but I’ll 
soon get rid of him if you’ll come 
instead. Understand, you live in 
the house with me, just like the 
jackeroos on the stations ; and like 
the ja('keroOs, you do all the odd 
jobs and dirty work that no one 
else’ll look at ; but, unlike them, 
you get tv\ o |)ounds a week from the 
first for doing it.” 

Mr. Andrew Macl)ean had chanced 
upon a magic word. It was the 
]):)sition of “jackeroo,” or utility 
parlour-man, on one or other of the 
stations to which be carried intro- 
ductions, that his young countryman 
had set liefore lum as his goal. 
'True, a bank in a bush township 
was not a station in tin* bush itself. 
On the other hand, his would-be 
friend was not the first to warn 
lArgus against the futility of exjiect- 
ing more than a nominal salary as a 
babe and suckling in Colonial ex- 
])erience ; and perhaps the prime 
elements of that experience might 
be gained as well in the purlieus of 
a sufficiently remote townshi]) as in 
realms unnamed on any ma]). It 
will be seen that the sober stripling 
was reduced to arguing with himself, 
and that his main argument was not 
to be admitted in his own heart, 
d'he mysterious eccentricity of his 
employer, coupled with the adventurous 
character of his alleged prospects, was what 
induced the lad to embrace both in defiance 
of an unimaginative hard-hcadedness which 
he aimed at rather than possessed. 

With characteristic prudence he had left 
his baggage on board the river-steamer, and 
his own hands carried it y)iecemcal to the 
bank. This was a red-brick bungalow with an 
ample veranda, standing btick from the future 
street that was as yet little better than a 
country road. The veranda commanded a 
long perspective of pines, but no further 
bricks and mortar, and but very few weather- 
board walls. The yard behind the house was 
shut in by as many outbuildings as clustered 
about the small homesteads which Fergus 
had already beheld on the banks of the 
Murrumbidgee* The man in charge of the 
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yard was palpably in liquor, a chronic con- 
dition from hLs general appearance, and Mr. 
Macbean discharged him on the spot with a 
decision which left no loophole for appeal. 
The woman in charge of the house adorned 
another plane of civilization ; she was very 
deaf, and very outspoken on her intrcxluction 
to the young gentleman, whose face she was 
])leased to approve, with jthe inij)lied reser- 
vation that all laces were liars ; l)ul she 
served up the mutton of the country hot and 
tender, and Fergus, J caning bac'k after an 
excellent repast, mar\ellcd for the twentieth 
time that he was not to pay for it. 

A teetotaler, are ye ? said Macbean, 
mixing a third glass of whisky, with the skull- 
ca]) on the back of his head. “ And so was 
1 at your age ; but yoirre my very man. 
'I'here are some it sets talking. Wait till the 
old lady turns in, and then you shall see 
what you shall see.^’ 

k'ergus waited in increasing excitement. 
'I'he day’s events were worthier of a dream. 
I'o have set foot in (llenranald without 
knowing a soul in the ])laci!, and to find 
oneself comfortably housed at a good 
salary l)eforcj night ! 'riiere wc'ie moments 
when h(.‘ (luestioned the complete sanity of 
his eccentric benefador, who drank w’hisky 
like water, both us to (juantity and effect, 
and who chu('kl(Ml continuously in his huge 
grey beard. But such doubts only added to 
the excitement of the evening, which reached 
a climax when a lighted candle was thrust in 
at the door and the pair adviscal not to make 
a night of it by the candid Clone on her w'ay 
to bed. 

“We will give her twenty minutes,'’ said 
the manager, winking aiToss his gla.ss. “ I’ve 
never lei her hear me, and she mustn't hear 
you either. She must know nothing at all 
al.iout it; nobody must, except you- and 
me.” 

The mystification of Fergus was now com- 
plete. Unimaginative as he w^as by practice 
and profession, he had an explanation a 
minute until the time was up, when the truth 
beat them all for wild improbability. Mac- 
bean had lisen^ lifting the lamp ; holding 
it on high he led the way through baize 
doors into the banking premises. Here was 
another door, which Macbean not only un- 
locked, but locked again behind them both. 
A small inner oftiee led them into a shuttered 
chamber of fair size, wdth a broad polished 
counter, glaJ.s swung doors, and a formidable 
portal beyond. And one of young Garrick 
theories received appjirent confirmation on 
the spot; for the manager slipped behitxd 


his counter by another door, and at once 
whipped out a great revolver. 

“'I’his they provide us with,” said he. “So 
far it is our only authorized defence, and 
it lungs on a hook down hero behind the 
counter. But you march in here prepared, 
your pistol cocked behind your bade, and 
whit:h of us is likely to shoot first ? ” 

“ Tht.‘ bushranger,” said Fergus, still rather 
more; startled than reassured. 

“ The bushranger, of course. Stingaree, 
let us say. As for me, either my arms go up, 
or I go dowm in a heap. But sujiposing my 
arms do go u]) supposing 1 still touch some- 
thing with one foot — and supjiosing the floor 
just opens and swallows Mr. Sanguinary 
Stingaree ! Eh ? eh ? AVhat then ? ” 

“ It would l)e great,” cried Fergus. “ But 
could it be done ? ” 

“ It can be, it will be, and is being done,” 
rejilied the manager, rejilacing the bank 
revolver and sliding over the counter like a 
boy. A square of plain linoleum covered 
the floor, overlapped by a border of the same 
material bearing a design. Down w^ent 
Macbean upon his knees, and his heard 
swept this l)order as he began pulling it up, 
tacks and all. 

The lamp burnt brightly on the counter, 
its rays reflected in the l)urnished mahogany. 
All at once Fergus seized it on his own 
initiative, and set it on the floor before his 
kneeling elder, going upon his own knees 
on the other side. And wiiere the plain 
linoleum ended, l^ut where the overlapping 
l)order covered the floor, the planks were 
sawn through and through down one side of 
the central and self coloured sijiiare. 

“A trapdoor!” exclaimed Fergus, in a 
whisper. 

Macbean leant back on his slippered heels, 
his skulFcaj:) wickedly awry. 

“M'his border takes a lot o’ lifting,” said 
he. “ Yet we’ve just got to lift it every time, 
and tack it down again before morning. You 
might try your hand- over yonder on the far 
side.” 

Fergus complied with so much energy that 
the whole liordcr w’as ripped u]) in a minute ; 
and he was not mistaken. A trap-door it 
was, of huge dimensions, almost exactly 
covered by the self-coloured sejuare ; but at 
each side a tongue of linoleum had been 
left loose for lifting it ; and the lamp had 
scarcely been replaced upon the counter 
when the bulk of the floqr leai;j^d upright in 
one piece against the opjx^site w<ill. It had^ 
uncovered a pit of cc)rresjx)nding size, but as 
yet hardly deep enough to aflbrd a hiding- 
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’* you'ke going to makk a deki* hole of it 


place for the bucket, spade, and pick-axc 
which lay there on a length of sacking. 

‘‘ I see ! ” exclaimed Carrick, as the full 
light flooded his brain. 

“ Is that a fact ? inquired the manager, 
twinkling. 

‘‘YouVe going to make a deep hole of 
it ?” 

“No. I’m going to pay you to make it 
deep for me ” 

“ And then ” 

“ At dead o’ night ; you can take out your 
sleep by day.” 

“ When Stingaree comes-- ” 

“ If he waits till we’re ready for him- — ” 

“ You touch some lever ” 

“ And the floor swallows him, as I said, if 
waits till we are ready for him. Every- 
thing depends on that — and on your silence. 
We must take time. It isn’t only the digging 
of the hole. We must fix up some counter- 
poise to make it shut after a body like a 
mouse-trap ; we must do the thing thoroughly 
if we do it at all ; and till it’s done, not a 
word to a soul in the same hemisphere ! In 
the einfl I suppose I shall have to tell Donkin 
and F6wler the clerk. Donkin’s 
who deserves the name o’ 

• tnore than pny mon o’ my' 


acquaintance. 
Fowler would 
take so kindly 
to the whole 
idea that he’d 
blurt it out 
within a week. 
He may find it 
out when all’s 
in readiness, 
but I’ll no tell 
him even then. 
See how I trust 
a blither Scot 
at sight ! ” 

“ I much ap- 
preciate it,” 
said Fergus, 
humbly. 

“ I wouldna 
ha’ trustit even 
you, gin T had- 
na found the 
delvin’ ill worrk 
for auld shoul- 
ders,” pursued 
M a c b e a n , 
broadening his 
speech with in- 
t e n t i o n a 1 
humour. “ Noo, wull ye do’t or wull ye no ? ” 
The young man’s answer was to strip off 
his coat and spring into the hole, and to set 
to work with such energy, yet so quietly, that 
the bucket was filled in a few almost silent 
seconds. Macbean carried it off, unlocking 
doors for the nonce, while hergus remained 
in the hole to mop his forehead. 

“ We must have another bucket,” said the 
manager, on his return. “ I’ve thought of every 
other thing. There’s a disused well in the 
yard, and down goes every blessed bucket ! ” 
To and fro, over the lip of the closing well, 
back into the throat of the deepening hole, 
went the buckets for many a night ; and by 
day Fergus Carrick employed his best wits 
to make an intrinsically anomalous position 
appear natural to the world. It was a position 
which he himself could thoroughly enjoy ; he 
was largely his own master. He had daily 
opportunities of picking up the ways and 
customs of the bush, and a nightly excite- 
ment which did not pall as the secret task 
approached . conclusion ; but he was sub- 
jected to much chaff and questioning from 
the other young bloods of Glenranald. He 
felt from the first that it was what he must 
expect. .He was a groom with a place at 
his master’s toble^ he wsis a jackeroo whp 
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introduced station life into a town. And the 
element of underlying mystery, really exist- 
ing as it did, was detected soon enough by 
other young heads, led by that of Fowler, 
the keen bank clerk. 

“ I was looking at you both together, and 
you do favour the old man, and no error 1 
lie would say ; or else, “ What is it you could 
hang the boss for, Fergy, old toucher ? 

I'hese delicate but cryptic sallies being 
ignored or parried, the heavy swamp of innu- 
endo was invariably deserted for the breezy 
hilltop of plain speech, and Fergus had often 
work enough to put a guard upon hand and 
tongue. But his temperament was eminently 
self-contained, and on the whole he was an 
elusive target for the witti('isms of his friends. 
There was no wit, however, and no attempt 
at it on the fiart of Donkin, the cantankerous 
cashier. He seldom addressed a word to 
Carrick, ne\'er a civil word, but more than 
once he treated his chief to a sarcastic re- 
monstrance on his degrading familiarity with 
an underling. In such encounters the im- 
perturbable greylieard was well able to take 
care of himself, albeit he expressed to Fergus 
a regret that he had not exercised a little 
more ingenuity in the beginning. 

“ You should have come to me with a 
letter of introduction,^^ said he. 

“ But who would have given me cue? ’’ 

“ 1 would, yon first night, and yoidd have 
presented it next day in office hours,” replied 
the manager. But it’s too late to think 
al.K.)ut it now, and in a few days Donkin may 
know the truth.” 

He might have known it already, but for 
one difficulty. They had digged their pit to 
the generous depth of eight feet, so that a 
tall prisoner could barely touch the trap-door 
with extended finger tips ; and Stingarce 
(whose latest performance was no longer the 
Yallarook affair) was of medium height 
according to his police description. 'I'he 
trap door was a double one, which parted in 
the centre with the deadly precision of the 
gallows floor. The difficulty was to make the 
flaps close automatically, with the mouse- 
trap effect of Macbean’s ambition. It was 
managed eventually by boring separate wells 
for a weight behind the hinges on either side. 
Copper wire running on minute pulleys let 
into grooves suspe nded these weights and 
connected them with the flaps, and powerful 
door-springs fSinpplemented the more elaborate 
contrivance.’ I'be lever controlling the whole 
was concealed under the counter, and reached 
by thrusting a foot through a panel, which 
^Uio opened a spring. 


It may be conceived that all this repre- 
sented the midnight labours and the constant 
thought of many weeks. It was now the 
beginning of the cool but brilliant Riverina 
winter, and, despite the disparity in their 
years, the two Scotsmen were fast friends. 
'J'hey had worked together as one man, with 
the same patient passion for perfection, the 
.same delight in detail for its own sake. 
Almost the only difference was that the old 
fellow refreshed his energies with the gla.ss of 
whisky which was never far from his elbow 
after office hours, while the young one culti- 
vated, the local excess of continual tea. And 
all this time the rascally Slingaree ranged the' 
district, with or without his taciturn accom-J 
plicc, covering great distances in fabulous 
time, lurking none knew where, and springing 
on the unwary in the last places in which his 
presence w^as sus])ected. 

“ But he has not yet robbed a bank, and 
w^e have our hopes,” wrote Fergus to a faith- 
ful sister in Largs. It may be for fea* of 
the revolvers with which all the banks are 
provided now. Mr. Macbean has been 
practising with our.s, and purposely put a 
bullet through one of our back windows. 
The whole township has been chaffing him 
about it, and the local rag has risen to a 
sarcastic paragraph, which is exactly what 
we wanted. The trap-door over the pit is 
now practically finished. It’s too compli- 
cated to describe, l)Ut Stingaree has only to 
march into the bank and ‘ stick it up,' and 
the man behind the counter has only to touch 
a lever with his foot for the villain to dis- 
appear through the floor into a prison it'll 
take him all his time to break. On Saturday 
the ca.shier and the clerk are coming to 
dinner, and before we sit down they are to be 
shown everything.” 

'I'his was but a fraction of one of the long 
letters which P'ergus dispatched by nearly 
every mail. Silent and self-contained as he 
wa.s, he had one confidante at the opposite 
end of the earth, one escape-pipe in his pen. 
Not a word of the great secret had he even 
written to another soul. To his trusted 
sister he had never before been quite so 
communicative. His conscience pricked 
him as he took his letter to the post, and 
he had it registered on no other score. 

On the Saturday the bank closed at one 
o'clock ; the staff were to return and dine at 
seven, the Queen's birthday falling on the 
same day being a sufficiei^ pretend. As the 
hour approached Fergus matte the''*^istressing 
discovery that his friend ana host had anti- 
cipate^ the festivities with fop free a han4t 
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Macbean was not drunk, but he was percep- 
tibly blunted and blurred, and Fergus had 
never seen the pale t‘yes so watery or the 
black skull-cap so much on one side of the 
venerable head. The lad was genuinely 


grieved. A whisky-bottle stood empty on 
the laden board, and he had the temerity to 
pocket the corkscrew while Macbean was 
gone to his store-room for another bottle. A 
solemn search followed, and then i^'ergus was 
dispatched in haste for a new corkscrew. 

“An’ look slippy,” said Macbean, “or 
we’ll have old Donkin here before ye get 
fback.” 

“ Not for another three-quarters of an hour,” 
remarked Fergus, looking at his watch. 

“Any minute!” retorted Macbean, with a 
ribald epithet. “I invited Donkin, in con- 
fidence, to come a good half-hour airly, and 
I’ll tell ye for why. Donkin must ken, but 
I’m npn(^ so sure o’ yon other impident 
ypuiJglsquirt. His tongue’s too long for his 
Donkii/ or I could always be behind 
;i^upter ; anyway, 1 mean to take his 
before tellin^ any other body.” 


Entertaining his own distrust of this 
vivacious Fowler, Fergus commended the 
decision, and so took his departure by the 
private entrance. It was near sundown ; a 
fresh breeze blew' along the hard road, puffing 
cloudlets of yellow sand into 
the rosy dusk. FcTgus hurried 
till he Wcls out of sight, and 
then idled shamelessly under 
trees. He was not going on 
for a new corkscrew. Fie was 
going 'back to confess boldly 
where he had found the (.)ld 
one. And the sight of Don- 
kin in the distance sent him 
back in something of a hurry ; 
it was (juite enough to have to 
s])end an evening with the can- 
tankerous cashier. 

'I'he bank was practically at 
one (Mul of the towmsliip as 
then laid out ; two or three 
buildings there w'cre farther on, 
but they stood altogether aloof. 
The bank, for a bank, w'as 
sufficiently isolated, and Fergus 
('ould not but congratulate 
himself on the completion of 
its ingenious and unsuspected 
defences. It only remained to 
kc?ep the inventor reasonably 
sober for the evening, and there- 
after to whistle or to j)ray for 
Stingaree. Meanwhile the pre- 
sent was no mean occasion, and 
F'ergus was glad to see that 
Mat'bean had thrown open the 
official doors in his absence. 
'Fhey had often agreed that it 
would be worth all their labour to enlighten 
Donkin by letting the pit gape under his nose 
as Ik* (altered the bank. Fergus glanced over 
his shoulder, saw the other hurrying, and 
hurried himself in order to take up a good 
position for seeing the cashier’s face. He 
was in the middle of the treacherous floor 
before he perceived that it w'as not Macbean 
in the half-light behind the counter, but a 
gooddo(jking man wffiom he had never seen 
before. 

“ Didn’t know I was invited, eh?” said the 
stranger, putting up a single eye-glass. 
“Don’t believe it, perhaps? You’d better 
ask Mr. Macbean ! ” , 

And before it had occurrtsd to him to stir 
from where he stood agape, the floor fell from 
under the feet of Fergus, his body lurched 
forw^ard, and came down flat and heavy on 
the hard earth eight feet below. NptJ 
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entirely stunned, though shaken and hurt 
from head to heel, he was still collecting his 
senses when the pit blackened as the trap- 
door shut in implicit obedience to its weights 
and springs. And in the clinging velvet 
darkness the young man heard a groan. 

“ Is that younsel’, Ftrgy ? 

** And are you there, Mr. Maclean ? 

‘‘ Mon, didn't it i^hut just fine ! " 

Curiously blended with the physical pain 
in the manager's voice was a sodden philo- 
sophic humour which maddened the younger 
man. Fergus swore where he lay writhing 
on his stomach. Mac bean chuckled and 
groaned again. 

“ It’s Stingaree,” he said, drawing a 
breath through his teeth. 

“ Of course it is." 

“ I never l)rcathed it to a soul." 

“No more did I." 

Fergus spoke with ready confidence, and 
yet the words left something on his mind. 
It was something vague but haunting, some- 
thing that made him feel instinctively um 
worthy of the. kindly, uncomplaining tone 
which had annoyed him but a moment 
btjfore. 

“ No bones broken, Fergy ? " 

“ None that I know of," 

“ I doLilit I've not lieen so lucky. I’m 
thinkin’ it’s a ril), by the way it hurts to 
breathe." 

Fergus was already fumlding in his pocket. 
The match-box o[)ened with a click, 'fhe 



match scraped several times in 
at last the scene sprang out as on the Screen 
of a magic-lantern. And to Fergus it was i 
very white old man, hunched up against the 
muddy wall, with blood upon his n^ed sqalp 
and beard, and both hands pressed to his 
side ; to the old man, a muddy face stricken 
with horrified concern, and a match burning 
down between muddy fingers ; but to both, 
such a new view and version of their precious 
hole that the corners of each mouth were 
twitching as the match was thrown away. 

Fergus was fumbling for another when a 
step rang overhead ; and at the sharp ex- 
change of words which both underground 
expected, Fergus came on all fours to the old 
man’s side, and together they sat gazing 
upward into the pall of impenetrable crape. 

“ You infernal villain !" they heard Donkin 
roar, and stamp his feet with such effect that 
the floor opened, and down through the 
s(]uare of liglu came the cashier feet first. . 

“ Heaven help us 1 " he squealed, but sub- 
sided unhurt on hands and knees as the flaps 
went up with such a snap that Macbean and 
Garrick nudged each other at the same 
moment. “Now I know who you are ! ” the 
cashier raved. “ Call yourself Stingaree ? 
You’re Fowler dressed up, and this is one of 
Macbean’s |)utrid practical jokes. I saw his 
jackal hurrying in to say I was coming. By 
cripes ! it takes a surgical operation to see 
their sort, I grant you." 

There was a noise of subdued laughter 
overhead ; even 

I in the pit a dry 

chuckle came 
through Mac- 
bean's set teeth. 

“ If it's practi- 
cal joke o' mine, 
Donkin, it's re- 
coiled on my 
own poor pate,” 
said the old man. 

“ I've a rib stove 
in, too, if that's 
any consolation 
to ye. It's‘ 
Stingaree, my 
manny ! ” 

“You're right, 
it is, it must be ! ” 
cried the cashier, 

1 • t • t 
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down south ; stuck up our own mail again 
only yesterday, between this and 1 )eniliquin, 
and got a fine haul of registered letters, so 
they say. But where the deuce are we ? 1 

never know there was a cellar under here, let 
alone a trap door that might have been made 
for these villains.’^ 

It was made for them,” replied Macbean, 
after a pause ; and in the dead dark he went 
on to relate the frank and Inimble history of 
the hole, from its inception to the cnioked 
climax of that bitter hour. A braver con- 
fession Fergus had never heard ; its philo- 
sophic flow was unruffled by the more and 
more S('ornful interjections of the ungenerous 
cashier ; and yet his younger cr)untrynuin, 
who might have been proud of l\im, hardly 
listened to a word uttered by Mai'bean. 

Half-a-dozen falltai from the lif)s of Donkin 
had lightened young Carriek’s darkness with 
consuming fires of shame. “ A fine haul of 
registered letters ” — among others his own 
last letter to his sister. So it was he who 
had done it all ; and he had perjured him- 
self to his benefactor, besides betraying him. 
He sat in the dark between fire and i('e, 
chiefly wondering how he (‘ould soonest win 
through the trap-door and earn a bullet 
through his brain. 

“ The spree to-night,” ('oncluded Macbean, 
whose fall had completely sobered him, “ was 
for the exjjress pur|)ose of expounding the 
trap to you, and I asked you airly to take 
your advice. I was no so sure about young 
Fowler, whether we need tell him or not. 
He has an awful long tongue. ; but I’m 
thinkin’ there’s a longer if 1 knew where to 
look for it.” 

‘‘I could tell you where,” rasped Donkin. 
“ But go on.” 

I was watching old Hannah putting her 
feenishing touches to the table and waiting for 
Fergus Carrick to come back, when T thought 
I heard him behind me and you with him. 
But it was Stingaree and his mate, ajrid the 
two of us were covered with revolvers like 
young rifles. Hannah they told to go on 
with what she was doing, as they were mighty 
hurtgry, and I advised her to do as she was 
bid. The brute with the beard has charge 
of her. Stingaree himself drove me into the 
middle of my own trap door, made me give 
up my keys, and then went behind the 
counter and did the trick. He’d got it all 
dowm on paper, Heaven alone knows how.” 

“ Oh, yqu Scotchmen ! ” cried the pleasant 
ea^trfer. “Talk o|iyour land of cakes ! You 
itfke every cake jfi the land between you.” 

*' J[t seemed he had been filling hi.s pipe 


while he listened and prepared this pretty 
speech. Now he struck a match and, with 
the flame to the bowl, saw I'ergus for the 
first time. The cashier held the match on 
high. 

“You here all the while ? ” he cried. “ No 
wonder you lay low, Carrick ; no wonder I 
didn’t hear your voice.” 

“ What do you mean by that ? ” growled 
Fergus, in fierce heat and fiercer satisfaction. 

“Surely, Mr. Macbean, you aren’t wonder- 
ing who wagged the long tongue now ? ” 

“You mean that I wagged mine? And 
it’s a lie ! ” said Fergus, hoarsely ; he was 
sitting up on his heels, ])oised to spring. 

“1 mean that if Mr. Macbean had listened 
to me two months ago we should none of us 
be in this hole now.” 

“ Then, my faith, you’re in a worse one 
than you think ! ” cried Fergus, and fell upon 
his traducer as the match went out. “ 1'ake 
that, and that, and that ! ” hv. ground out 
through his teeth, as he sent the cashier over 
on his back and pounded the earth with his 
skull. Luckily, the first was soft and the 
second hard, so that the man was more out- 
raged than hurt when circumstances which 
they might have followed ('r(^ated a diversion. 

In his turn the lively Fowler had marched 
whistling into the bank, had ceased whistling 
to swear down the l)arrel of a cocked revolver, 
and met a (|uicker falti than his ('omrades 
by impressing the bushranger as the most 
dangerous man of the (juarteltc. Unfor 
tunately for him, his fate was still further 
ditTerentiatcal from theirs. Fowler’s feci 
glanced off (’arric'k’s l)ack, and he j)lnnged 
into the well head first, rolling over like a 
stone as the wooden jaws alcove closed 
greedily upon the light of day. 

Fergus at once struck matches, and in 
their light the cashier took the insensihki 
head U})()n his kntajs and glared at his enemy 
as if from sanctuary of the Red Cross. But 
Fergus returned to Macbean’s side. 

“I never .said a word to living .soul,” he 
muttered. “ It has come out some other 
way.” 

“ Of course it has,” said the old manager, 
with the same tell-tale inhalation through the 
teeth. F'ergus felt worse than ever. Fie 
groped for the bald head and found it cold 
and dank. In an instant he was clamour- 
ing under the trap-door, leaping up and 
striking it with his fi.st. 

“ What do you w^ant ? ” 

“ Whisky. Some of us arc hurt.” 

“ Ix)rd help you if it’s any hanky-panky ! ” 
“ It's none. Something to drink, . and 
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something to drink it in, or there’s blood 
upon your head ! 

Clanking steps departed and returned, 

“ Stand by to catch; below there ! ” 

And Fergus stood by, expecting to see a 


hard on us all ! Now they’re at the turkey— 
and I chopped the stuffing with rriy ain twa 
ban’s ! ” 

They were at the turkey a long time. 
Another cork popped ; but the familiar tread 
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long barrel with llu* ])ottl(; and glass tliat 
l)rok(‘ their fall on him ; l)iil Stingaree had 
cre])t away imlu.*ard, and he ])ressed the 
lever just i*n(High to let glass and bottle 
tumble tliroiigh. 

« 'i'im(‘ passed ; it might have been an 
hour. 'The huddled heap that was Macbean 
breathed forth relief. 'The head on Donkin’s 
kne('s moved from side to side with groans. 
Donkin himself thanked Fergus for his 
ration ; he who served it out alone went 
thirsty. “Wait till T earn some,” he said 
bitterly to himself. “ 1 could finish the lot 
if I started now.” But the others never 
dreamt that he was waiting, and he lied 
about it to Macbean. 

Now that they sat in silence no sound 
escaped tluan overliead. 1’liey heard Stin- 
garec and his mate sit down to a feast which 
Macbean dj scribed with groaning modesty 
as the best that i'lC could do. 

“There’s no soup,” he whispered, “but 
there’s a barr’l of oysters fetched up on pur- 
pose by the coach. 1 hope they havena missed 
the (vhablis. I’hey may as well do the thing 
complete.” Tn a little the champagne 
popped. “ i )ry Monopole ! ” moaned the 
manager, near to tears. “It came up along 
with the oysters. O sirs, 0 sirs, but this is 


of deaf Hannah was heard no more, and at 
length they called her. 

“ Mother ! ” roared a mouth that w'as full. 

“ Old lady 1 ” crit;d the gallant Stingaree. 

“ She’s ’ard of earing, mate.” 

“ She might still hear you, Howie,” 

And the chairs rasped backwards over bare 
l)oards as one ; at the samcj instant Fergus 
leapt to his feet in the earthly Tartarus his 
own hands had dug. 

“ 1 do l)elievc she’s done a bolt,” he gasped, 
“ and got clean away ! ” 

Curses overhead confirmed the supposition. 
Clanking feet hunted the jiremises at a run. 
In a minute the curses were renewed and 
multiplied, yet muffled, as though there was 
some fresh cause for them which the prisoners 
need not know. Hannah had not been 
found. Yet some disturbing discovery had 
undoubtedly been made. Doors were banged 
and bolted. A gunshot came faint but 
staccato from the outer world. A real report 
echoed through the bank. 

“ A siege ! ” cried Fergus, striking a match 
to dance by, “The old heroine has fetched 
the police, and these beauties are in a trap.” 

“ And what about us ? ” demanded the 
cashier. \ 

“ Shut up and listen ! ^ retorted Fergus, 
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without ceremony. Macbean was leaning 
forward, with bald head on one side and 
hollowed palm at the upper ear. Even the 
stunned man had recovered sufficiently to 
lean on one elbow and gaze overhead as 
Fergus struck match after match. The 
villains were having an altercation on the 
very trap-door. 

“Now’s the time to cut and run — now or 
never.” 

“ Very well, you do so. Fm going through 
the safe.” 

“ You should ha’ done that first.” 

“ Better late than not at all.” 

“ You can’t stop and do it without me.” 

“Oh, yes, I can. I’ll call for a volunteer* 
from below. You show them your spurs and 
save your skin.” 

“ Oh, I’ll stay, curse you, Fll stay ! ” 

“And Fll have my volunteer, whether you 
stay or not.” 

The pair had scarcely parted when the 
trap-door opened slowly and stayed oi)en for 
the first time. The banking chamber was 
but dimly lit, and the light in the pit less 
than it had been during the brief burning of 
single matches. No peering face was revealed 
to those below, but the voice of Stingaree 
came rich and crisp from behind the counter. 

“Your old woman has got away to the 
police-barracks and the place is surrounded. 
One of you has got to come up and help, and 
help fair, or go to kingdom come with a bullet 
in his heart. I give you one minute to 
choose your man.” 

But in one second the man had chosen 
himself. Without a word or a glance at any 
of his companions, but with a face burning 
with extraordinary fires, Fergus Garrick 
sprang for the clean edge of the trap door, 
caught it first with one hand and then with 
both, drew himself up like the gymnast he 
had been at his Scottish school, and found 
himself prone upon floor and trap-door as the 
latter clo.sed under him on the release of the 
lever which Stingaree understood seP \vell. 
A yell of execration follow^ed him into the 
upper air. And Stingaree was across the 
counter before his new ally had picked 
"^ himself up. 

“ That’s because this was exj)ected of me,” 
said FergulS, grimly, to explain the cashier’s 
reiterated anathema. “ I was the writer of 
the registered letter that’s led to all this. So 
now Fm going the whole hog.” 

, And the blue eyes boiled in his brick-red 

: /ace;.- T' . 

• v^ You mean th^ No nonscn.se ? ” 


“ I should shoot you like a native cat.” 

“ You couldn’t do me a better turn.” 

“ Right ! Swear on your knees that you 
won’t use it against me or my mate, and Fll 
trust you with this revolver. You may fire 
as high as you please, but they must think 
we’re three instead of two.” 

Fergus took the oath in fierce earnest upon 
his knees, was handed the weapon belonging 
to the bank, and posted in his own bedroom 
window at the rear of the building. The 
front was secure enough with the shutters 
and bolts of the official fortress. It was to 
the back premises that the attack confined 
itself, making all use of the admirable cover 
afforded by the stables. 

Garrick saw heads and shoulders hunched 
to aim over stable-doors as he obeyed his 
orders and kept his oath. His high fire 
drew a deadlier upon himself ; a stream of 
lead from a Winchester whistled into the 
room past his ear and over his ducked head. 
He tried firing from the floor without show- 
ing his face. 'Fhe Winchester let him alone; 
in a .sudden sickness he sprang up to .see 
if anything hung sprawling over the stable- 
door, and was in time to see men in retreat 
to right and left, the white pugarees of the 
police fluttering ingloriously among them. 
Only one was left upon the ground, and he 
could sit up to nurse a knee. 

J'ergus sighed relief as he sought Stingaree, 
and found him with a comical face before the 
open safe. 

“ House full of paltry paper ! ” said he. 
“ 1 suppose it’s the old sportsman’s custom to 
get rid of most of his heavy metal before 
closing on Saturdays?” 

Fergus said it was ; he had himself stowed 
many a strong-box aboard unsuspected barges 
for Echuca. 

“ Well, now’s our time to leave you,” con- 
tinued Stingaree ; “ if Fm not mistaken their 
flight is simply for the moment, and in two or 
three more they’ll be back to batter in the 
bank shutters. I wonder what they think 
we’ve done with our horses ? Fll bet they’ve 
looked everywhere but in the larder next the 
kitchen door — not that we ever let them get 
so close. But my mate’s in there now, 
mounted and waiting, and I shall have to 
leave you.” 

“ But I was coming with you,” cried 
Fergus, aghast. 

Stingaree’s eye-gla.ss dangled on its cord. 

“Fm afraid I must trouble you to step 
into that safe instead,” said he, smiling. 

“ Man, I mean it 1 You think I don’t. 
I’ve fought on your side of roy own fr^e will 
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“ HE C(.nn,D si r ur lo nuksk a knkk." 


How can 1 live that down? It*s the only 
side for me for the rest of time.” 

'I'he fixed eye-glass covered the hric'k-red 
face with the molten eyes. 

** I lielieve you do mean it.” 

“ You shall shoot me if I don’t.” 

I most certainly should. 13ut my mate 
Howie has his obvious limitations. I’ve long 
wanted a drop of new blood. Barmaid’s 
thoroughbred and strong as an elephant ; 
we’re neither of us heavy-weights ; by the 
powers, I’ll trust you, and you shall ride 
behind ! ” 

Now, Barmaid was the milk-white mare 
that was only less notorious than her lawle.ss 
rider. It was noised in travellers’ huts and 
around camp fires that she would do more 
at her master’s word than had been known 
of horse outside a circus. It was the one 
touch that Stingaree haci borrowed from a 
more Napoleonic but incomparably coarser 
and crueller knight of die bush. In all 
other respects the jin-de siecle desperado was 
unique. It was a stroke of luck, how^ever, 
that there happened to be an old white mare 
in the bank stables, which the police had 
impounded with solemn care while turning 


every other animal adrift. And so i|t fell out 
that not a shot followed the mounted busb^ 
rangers into the night, and that long before 
the bank shutters were battered in the flying 
trio were miles away. 

Fergus flew like a runaway bride, his arms 
about the belted waist of Stingaree. 'Frees 
loomed ahead and flew past by the clump 
under a wonderful w^ide sky of .scintillating 
stars. The broad bush track had very soon 
been deserted at a tangent ; through ridges 
and billows of salt-bush and cotton-buSh 
they sailed with the swift confidence of a 
well-handled clipper before the wind. Stin- 
garee was the leader four miles out of five, 
but in the fifth his male Howie would 
gallop ahead, and anon they would come 
on him dismounted at a wire fence, with 
the wires strapped down and his horse 
tethered to one of the posts till he had led 
Barmaid over. 

It was thus they careered across the vast 
chessboard oi the fenced back-blocks at 
dead of night. Stingaree and Fergus sat 
saddle and bare-back without a break until 
near dawn their piotieer spurred forward yet 
again and was swallowed in a steely haze. It 
was cold as a sharp spring night in England. 
But for a mile or more Fergus had clung 
on with but one arm round the bushranger’s 
waist ; now the right arm came stealing back, 
felt .something cold for the fraction of a 
second, plucked prodigiously, and in another 
fraction an icy ring mouthed Stingaree’s neck. 

‘‘Pull up,” said Fergus, hoarsely, “ or your 
brains go flying.” 

“ Little traitor ! ” whispered the other, with 
an imprecation that froze the blood. 

“ I am no traitor. I swore I wouldn’t 
abuse the revolver you gave me, and it’s been 
in my pocket all the night.” 

“ The other’s unloaded.” 

“ You wouldn’t sit so quiet if it were. 
Now, round we go, and back on our tracks 
full .split. It’s getting light, and we shall see 
them plain. If you vary a yard either way, 
or if your mate catches us, out go your 
brains.” 

The bushranger obeyed without a word. 
Fergus was almost unnerved by the incredible 
ease of his conquc.st over so redoubtable a 
ruffian. His stolid Northern blood stood by 
him ; but still he made grim apology as they 
rode. 

“ I had to do it. It was through me you 
got to know. I had to live that down ; this 
was the only way.” 

“ You have spirit. If woilffl still be 
my mate ^ 
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“‘I’ULL UP,’ SAID ri-'.RGUS, UOAKSKI.V.” 


‘‘Your male! 1 mean this to he tin; 
making of me as an lioia^st man. Here’s 
the fence. I give you two minutes to strap it 
down and get us over.” 

Stingaree slid tamely to the ground. 

“ Don’t you dare to get through those 
wires ! Strap it from this side with your belt, 
and strap it (luick 1 ” 

And the bushranger obeyed with the same 
sensible docility, but with his back turned, so 
that Fergus could not see his face ; and it was 
light enough to see faces now ; yet Barmaid 
refused the visible wires, as slie had not 
refused them all that night of indigo star- 
light. 

“ Coax her, man ! ” cried Fergus, in the 
saddle now, and urging the mare with his 
beds. So Stingaree whis[)ered in the mare’s 
ear \ and- wdth that the strapped wires flew 
linfl^r his captor’s nose as the rider took the 
but not tl^horse. 

II single ifyllable the milk-white mare 


had gone on her knees, like 
devout lady in holy fane, and 
as she rose her last rider lay 
.senseless at her master’s 
feet ; but whether from his 
fall, or from a blow dealt 
him in the act of falling, the 
unhappy Fergus never knew. 
Indeed, knowledge for him 
was at an end until matches 
burnt under his nose awakened 
him to a position of the last 
humiliation. His throat and 
chin topped a fencui post, the 
wx'ight of his body was on 
chin and throat, win’le wTists 
and micscles were lashed at 
full stretch to the wdres on 
either side. 

“Now I’m going to .shoot 
you like a dog,” said Stin- 
garee. He drew the revolver 
whose miiz/le had pressed 
into his own neck .so short 
a time beh^re. Yet now^ it 
was l)road daylight, and the 
sun coming ui) in the bound 
youth’s eyes for the last 
time. 

“Shoot away ! ” he croaked, 
raising the top of his head to 
speak at all. “ 1 gave you 
leave before we started. Shoot 
away ! ” 

“At ten pace.s,” said Stin- 
garee, stc^pping them. “ Fhat, 
1 think, is fair.” 

“ Perfectly,” reidied Fergus. “ But be 
kind enough to make this so-called man of 
yours hold his foul t<.)ngue till I’m out of ear- 
shot of you all.” 

Huge Howie had muttered little enough 
for liim, but to that little Stingaree put an 
in.stantaneous stop. 

“ He’s a dog, to be shot like a dog, but 
too good a dog for you to blackguard ! ” 
cried he. “ Any mes.sage, young fellow ? ” 

“ Not through you.” 

“ So long, then ! ” 

“ Shoot aw^ay 1 ” 

'Fhe long barrel was poised as steadily as 
field-gun on its carriage. Fergus kept his 
blue eyes on the perfect round of the muzzle. 

The hammer fell, the cartridge cracked, 
and from the lifted muzzle a tiny cloud 
flowed like a bubble from a pipe. The post 
quivered under Garrick’s chiin, and a splinter 
flew up and down before his eyes. But that 
was all, 
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‘shoot away!’ HK CKOAKKO.’ 


‘‘Aim longer,” said lu!. “(iet il over this 
shol.’^ 

“ ni try.’’ 

lUit tlie same tiling haj)|)ened again. 

“ Come nearer,” sn(?ered Fergus. 

And Stingaree strode forward with an oath. 

“ 1 was going to give you .six of them. 
But you’re a braver man than I thought. 
And that’s the lot ! ’’ 

I'he bound youth’s livid face turned redder 
than the red dawr,. 

“Shoot me shoot!” he shouted, like a 

lunatic. 

“No, I shad not. I never meant to — 1 
did mean you to sit out six- but you’re the 
most gallant little idiot I’ve ever struck. And 
you come from the old coiiutry, like myself ! ” 

And a sigh floated into the keen morning 
air as he looked his iast upon the lad through 
the celebrated monocle. 

“Then ri1 shoot myself when I’m free,” 
sobbed Fergus through his Iceth, 


“ Oh, no, you won’t,’’ were Stingaree’s last 
words. “You’ll find it’s not a bit worth 
while.” 

And when the mounted police and others 
from Glenranald discovered the trussed 
youngster, not an hour later, they took the 
same tone. And one and all stoi)ped and 
stoopec] to peer at the two bullel-hc-es in the 
post, and at something underneath them, 
before cutting poor Fergu.s down. 

d’hen they propped him up to read with 
his own eyes the nailed legend which first 
helped Fergus Carriek to live down the 
indiscretion of his letter to Bargs, and then 
did more for him in that colony than letter 
from Queen Victoria to His Excellency of 
New South Wales. For it ran : 

“This is the cjamest litti.k cock 

I HAVE EVER STRUCK. Hr HAT) ME CAPTIVE 
ONCE, COULD HAVE SHC^ ME OyER AND 
OVER AGAIN, AND ALL BUTStOOK IrE ALIVE, 

More power to him !— Sitnoaree*” 


Ghosts in Art. 



iVERYONE recalls the anec- 
dote of the famous painter who 
once depicted an angel with 
four toes. 

“Who ever saw an angel 
with four toes ? ” cried a critic, 
derisively. “Who ever saw one with less?’^ 
demanded the painter. 

Testimony from the very first was in 
favour of ghosts being transparent. All 
the mediaeval ghosts were “transparent, 
like vapour ” (although Hamlet’s father, 
surely the King of ghosts, was only “ very 
pale ”), and so most of the modern appa- 
ritions are described. Can we ever forget 
Dickens’s description of Marley, whose “ body 
was transparent, so that Scrooge, observing 
him and looking through his waistcoat, could 
see the two buttons on his coat behind ” ; 
whose hair and skirts and tassels were 
“agitated as by the hot vapour from an 
oven ” ? 'I'hat is one kind — the conventional 
kind of ghost. When Sir John Millais first 


conceived the idea of his “ Speak — Speak ! ” 
he said to a friend, “ I have always, since a 
boy, wanted to paint a ghost. Chiefly, I 
suppose, 1 wanted to get away from the 
conventional way of doing it.’’ When 
“ Speak — Speak ! ” which is now in the Tate 
Gallery, was first exhibited, only a short time 
before the. painter’s death, many were the 
speculations amongst critics and public as 
to its “ story.” On'e eminent critic, lately 
deceased, thus delivered himself : “ In this 
large canvas the President has set himself to 
depict the dhiouement of the beautiful Italian 
tale of Giuseppe d’ Arezzo and Fiammetta, 
his plighted mistress. A selfish and merce- 
nary noble ('ame and separated the lovers, 
and, with her family’s sanction, married 
Fiammetta sorely against her will. .She was 
immured in a remote castle, whence no 
message emanated from her, and, although 
for two years the distracted Giuseppe waited 
without the walls, neither he nor her friends 
or relations could learn whether she was dead 
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or alive. A rumour spread that she had 
been strangled and cast down a well, and 
Giuseppe, now nearly frantic, redoubled his 
efforts to learn the trutli. A woman’s shrieks 
were heard one night irom the castle ; by a 
superhuman effort the lover managed to scale 
the walls, when he fell, fracturing his thigh. 
He was seized by emissaries from the Pope, 
charged with l)cing a heretic, and flung into 
prison. A few days latc?r lie was ])laced on 
the rack and the In^iiiisition dt'creed his 
death. In the middle of tlu; ivg 
('hamber was suddenly illumine 
to confront the assassins of 
-the Inquisition, and con- 
fronted instead the radiant 
form and fc^atures of his 
beloved Fiammetta, attired 
as if for her bridal. \Vas 
it she herself, esca[)ed from 
her tyrant, or merely her 
spirit come to comfort her 
doomed lover? d'he legtMid 
fails to tell us — it closes 
by saying that at that 
moment the executioners 
burst into the apartnumt, 
the light was extinguished, 
and poor (huseppe was 
slain.” 

Now, all the fcm^going 
is very striking and 
romantic, and very ( urious 
as wc‘ll. For when it was 
pointed out to Millais he 
remarked with emphasi.s, 

“ Uj)on my soul, this is 
the first time 1 have ever 
heard of the story. Pm 
sure I had no such idea 
in my head.” Pressed as 
to what his idea was. Sir 
John observed quietly that 
the picture must be allowed 
to tell its o\m story : and 
.so the matret must be 
allowed to rest at that. 

How readily d.a; figure 
and story of Joan of Arc 
lend themselves to the 
painter’s art! “And 
I ehanne she saw visions- - 
first of a man robed in 
white with a wand in his 
hand ; then of one, a knight 
clad in armour, and like- 
wise of a beauteous 
maiden.^’ It would be 
difficult to make a list any- 

, Vol. Jcxvijii.— 87 


thing like complete of the Joan of Arc pictures 
painted during the last fifty years. No Salon 
exhibition is complete without at least one — 
once there were eight at a time — and in our 
own Royal Academy the Maid of Orleans is 
an ever-recurring theme. Last year, it will be 
remembered, both Mr. Sant, R.A., and Mr. 
Frank Dicksce, R.A., exhibited pictures of 
Joan of Arc. Hut perhaps the two most 
fanu^us representations of her are by Bastien 
Lenaire and T. V. LeneT3veu. the latter 



(From a Photo, by Neurdein.) 


THE VISION OF JOAN OF ARC.” liv J. F. ifeNKPVEU. 

(From a Photo, by Neurdein.) . 
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ment of the spirits whose forms and voices 
came to inspire the marvellous peasant girl to 
immortal deeds. 

Most modern painters have, like Sir John 
Millais, essayed a ghost once at least in their 
lifetime, but not all have been so successful, 
either in their choice of ^ subject or its treat- 
ment, as that popular Academician, Mr. 
Boughton, in his “The Martyr’s Well.” He, 
too, has under- 
taken to repre- 
sent his spectre 
as non-diaphan- 
ou s . “The 
martyr’s well,” he 
writes, “ which 
I have used in 
my picture, is in 
Lower Brittany, 
and was called 
‘The Well of 
the Martyr’s 
Blood.; Here 
was slain one of 
the early Chris- 
tians by the 
simple Pagans 
of the lime, and 
in after years the 
vision would ap- 
pear at this well 
or spring — the 
scene of her 
martyrdom. She 
first appeared to 
the peasant 
child who came 
for water at early 
dawn, and the 
well became 
famous for its 
healing virtues 
ever after.” 

Ghosts of 
mortals — esj^ci- 
ally of beautiful 
maidens — ^re- 
-visiting their 
ancient haunts 
are familiar 
enough in the countless legends of Europe, 
and many of these legends have been 
•^zed on .Jjy ^ painter. There is the 
Jstdry^.# faithless, of the island of 

>fhen her lover upbraided 
dt^Iicity, set him and his rival 
jOf!| a steep cliff. 

Bdfn were precipitated into the sea and 
drcwVned, and in remorse at what she h^td 


done the wretched Anna flung herself after 
them. For ever afterwards her spirit used 
to haunt the region of the cliffs, warning all, 
and especially love - lorn youths, not to 
venture onward to destruction. “ And 
thereby,” runs the legend, “she saved 
the lives of many wliorn the cruelty and 
fickleness of the Gothland maidens had 
driven from their homes on the island.” 

Alas ! how little 
o f such r o - 
niance, and one 
may add of such 
credulity, arc 
left to us nowa- 
days. 

And yet, as 
we know from 
the reports of 
proceedings at 
the psychical 
societies and of 
the photographs 
of disembodied 
spirits, of which 
we hear much 
from time to 
time, there is a 
great deal of 
ghost belief yet 
left in the world. 
M. Besnard, in 
the picture 
which is given on 
page 692, seeks 
to depict a scene 
at a spiritualistic 
skince^ in which 
the ghost of a 
mother appears 
in answer to the 
appeal of one of 
her children — a 
striking, lumin- 
ous figure, much 
more vivid, how- 
e^'er, in the large 
original than in 
the reproduc- 
tion. 

Of quite a different character is the 
jihantom men and women have seen appear- 
ing to them at twilight or midnight, or 
perchance at dawn — ^^pbantoms which many 
have declared to be astounding in their 
illusion. There are the spectres of lost loves, 
of dead husbands and wives. Such a vision 
hak been Wutifully treated by Mr. Frank 
Dicksee in one of his most celebrated 



THE VISION AX THE MARTYRS WEU., RRlTTAiW 
♦ By (;. H. BOUGHTON, R.A. 
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canvases, wherein 
he depicts the 
drapery and linea- 
ments of a dead 
and gone wife a|)- 
pearing to her hus- 
band under the 
influence of music 
played by her 
living image, his 
own daughter. 

The spirit of the 
Indian maiden re- 
presented in Mr. 
Frederick Reming- 
ton’s picture ap- 
peared to a half- 
breed in the Far 
West, who had lost 
his way in the icy 
wilderness. In his 
peril his former 
mistress “ dropy)ed 
out of the sky,” 
floating along in 
front of him, lead- 
ing him onward. 
There are dozens 



THK MOTUKk.’’ Hv M. BKSN.AKI). 

( Ry permission of P. Raschet.) 


of such folk-tales, 
told to the travel- 
ler, of Indian 
maidens “dropping 
from the sky” to 
succour their mor- 
tal lovers overtaken 
by cold, darkness, 
a blizzard, or their 
enemies. Jn this 
picture the artist 
has very happily 
overcome the diffi- 
culty of represent- 
ing a ghost float- 
ing in the air and 
yet not transparent 
— a seemingly pal- 
pable yet at the 
same time unsub- 
stantial wraith. 

lUit whatever 
these ghosts are 
that “ freeze the 
blood ” and make 
the hair to “ stand 
on end like (]uills 
upon the fretful 



A ' By FRANK DICKSEE, R.A. 

(Reproduced t>y permission from the Origitia! Painting in the possession of the Liverpool Corporation, Owners of the Copyright.) 
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IHK vlMO^T OK I'llK INDIAN MAIDKN." IJv FRKDERK'K. KKMlNcrrOxN. 
(IJy pen us. Hajper iJrollir.vs, New York.) 


y)()rcuj)ine,” it is (I()ul)tri!l whc'thcr imy arti.st 
lias siKN'ccdfcl in rcprodiioing the effect. Vet 
(ieorgo III. said of a ])icture delineating the 
ghost of Jvord Lovat that it “ thrilled him with 
terror,’’ and ask(.‘d tlu; courtier who showed 
it to him to take away such a ghastly jierform 
ance. Looking on this once famous print to- 
day, drawn by a man who had actuallT seen 
a ghost with his own t‘yes, we discover at once 
the secret of its horrific spell. “ A gentle- 
man," as Lord (diesterfield ad\’ised his son, 
‘‘ should keep a cool head on his shoulders” ; 
but, whether cool or otherwise, it should 
assuredly l.)e on his 
shoulders. When, 
instead, we behold 
it carried in the 
gentleman’s hands 
we arc naturally 
shocked, quite in- 
defiendently of the 
circumstance of 
the bearers being 
a ghost ot not. 

The story of I.ord 
Lovat and his be- 
heading is known 
to all schookdiil 
dren ; but dX the 
time (1746) scarce- 
ly less noise was 
made in some 
quarters over the 
execution than 


over the subse- 
quent appearance 
of the Scottish 
baron’s ghost, 
which was often 
seen at dead of 
night pacing the 
house - tops, de- 
capitated, it is 
true, but by 
no means head- 
less, a warding to 
Jac:obites and un- 
ruly citizens every- 
where. 

Milt Lord Lovat’s 
ghost was n6t origi- 
nal. 'Llie carrying 
of one’s head in 
one’s hand is a 
ghostly custom 
which did hot be- 
gin with St; Denis 
n o r e n d with 
Master Ichabod 
Crane’s s])eclre on the banks of the Hud.son. 
It goes far back to the wraiths and goblins 
of anli({uity. But this much may safely be 
averred —St. Denis was the most illustrious 
of the head-carrying ghosts. W’hen he had 
been decayjitated — history informs us — “his 
spirit rose up and took the bleeding head in 
its hands and strode all the way from 
Paris to the y)lace now called St. Denis, 
the country y)eoy)le much marvelling at the 
ghost of the saint as he strode along.” This 
is the scene yxirtrayed on canvas by M. 
Delance and shown in the Salon of 1893. 



“LOVAT’S GHOST ON PILGRIMAGE.” 
(From the Print by WiUiftm Hogarth.) 
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“THE GHOST OF ST. DENIS." Hv ?. DELANCE. 

(By ix^nnisslon of Messrs, (ioupil it Co.) 


The distance traver.sed step by step by the gondolier returning home beneath the stars 
spectre was three miles, but as a witty and came upon an aureole of lustre, in the midst 
incredulous Frenchman remarks, “ n’esf of which was seen a woman of wondrous 
^ue le premier pas (jui couteP After that, beaiifV, pale as the moonlight, walking 
belief in the legend is easy. silently on the waters or visiting the various 

For centuries in Venice they have recounted shrines of Venice Some .said it was the 
the tale of the vision of a virgin w^ho haunted Blessed Virgin herself, others deemed it the 
the lagoon at dead of night. Many a tired spirit of a mortal— a maiden who had met 



‘ OF THE tAGOpN." . ^ ^ , Bv R DE FRICK. 
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‘THK MIRACULOUS IMAGK." Bv M. TATTEGRAIN. 

(Hy permission of Messrs. Cioupil & Co.) 


deatl) by drowning. Signor d’Annuncio has 
retold the legend recently, which forms the 
theme of M. Paul de Frick's painting, which 
he entitles simply, “ Vision — Lagune de 
Venise." It was shown in the Salon ten 
years ago. 

Phantoms a})[jearing 
at sea or to mariners are 
as old a.s the mariner’s 
craft itself. They take 
on a thousand different 
forms as they are nar- 
rated in the legends of 
various lands. At one 
time it is Undine, at 
another it is Davy Jones. 

Off the coast of Sicily 
an “image miraculeuse” 
used to appear to ship- 
wrecked sailors. At first 
it was a seagull coursing 
over the waters ; then it 
changed to an ominous 
raven ; and finally it in- 
creased in .si;'e and be 
came the ghost of a 
shipwrecked maiden, 
and brought gladness to 
the eyes of the score of 
panic-stricken men who 
were witnessing, with 
bated breath, its gyra- 
tions. The theme is 
variously treated by 
different ; painters ; but 


perhaps no more enthralling representation 
of the miraculous image has been given of 
late years than is to be seen in the canvas 
of M. Tattegraiii,-here reproduced, 

The representation of ghosts has usually 
been confined to paint- 
ing, so that something 
of a sensation was 
caused recently by the 
rej)ort that a sculptor 
had been called in to 
embody a ghost in 
Wales. The story is this, 
d'w^enty-four years ago 
there appeared to Father 
Ignatius, the monks, and 
choir-boys of the mon- 
astery of. Llanthony a 
marvellous vision of a 
female in a meadow ad- 
joining the abbey. Father 
Ignatius has himself 
given a vivid description 
of what he saw in the 
following w’ords : — 

“ We all expressed 
amazement at sothe very 
curious flashings of light 
which we saw in all 
directions of the mea- 
dowtlike thj outlines of ; 
a figure. Then I saw : 
a great* circle of light 
flash out ofer the whole 
heavens, taking in the 



STAtUH; TO A VmiON AT LLANTHONY 
AHEjEV. 
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arms. In the right hand 
a lamp, representing* 
the Lamp of Truth, will 
be kept i)erpetually burn- 
ing. . 

Nevertheless, this is not 
really the only statue of a 
ghost or vision. There exists 
one in Munich and another 
at Buda-Pesth. In the one 
shown in our illustration, 
entitled the “Ahnfrau” (or 
‘‘'The Ancestress”), we see 
the spectre of a woman 
a})pearing to her descend- 
ant, warning him against 
the j)erpetration of some 
deed he is about to com- 
mit. 

From Russia comes the 
painting of the legcaid of the 
woman who took the vows of 
a sistt'rhood, and so drove 
her husband or lover to 
desj)air and death. In the 
vigils of the night to this 
nun in l»er cell there was 
wont to appear the vision 


mountains, the trees, the ruined house, and 
the monastery, and after that small ('ircles 
bulged out, and in the centre of the ('ircle 
stood the gigantic figure of a human being, 
with hand uplifted, standing sideways. 

“ In the distance the figure appeared 


of the man whose love she had sjnirned 
for that whi('h she dreanual a higher 
love, and finally drove her to madness. 
“ 'Phe Vision” is the thenu^ of M. Sha- 
hovskov’s painting, which attracted much 
attentitin a few yt^irs ago. 


to be about sixty 
feet in height, but 
as it descended it 
took the ordinary 
size of a human 
‘ being. I saw dis- 
tinctly the outlines 
of the features 
against the bright 
light, and also the 
exact form of the 
drapery, from the 
sleeves of the up- 
raised arm, as 
plainly and clearly 
as it is possible 
for me t6 ex- 
' press.” 

V The .statue re- 
presents trhe-visioi^ 
AS , plasely as pos^ 

' with ' 
hed 





Pretty Polly. 

A TRAGEDY OF CHRISTMAS EVE. 

By Olivia Roy. 


HERE, as usual ! ” said Mrs. 
Waring to her husband, 
tossing a telegram across the 
breakfast-tabic. 

“Aunt dying. Come at 
once. Has asked for you,” 
read out the husband in a tone of some 
annoyance. 

“ And at Christmas-time, loo ! ” mourned 
Jennie Waring. 

“ Of course, you can’t go.” 

“ Of course, I must go.” 

“ May 1 remind you that you have a 
husband and three children ? ” 

“ I don’t recjuire reminding, thanks.” 

“She is only your great-aunt.” 

“ 'That makes no difference ; she has 
asked for me, and 1 must go. A dear old 
woman ; she was always so kind to me,” and 
Jennie’s eyes filled with tears. 

“ Why all your relations should require 
you at their death-beds 1 can’t make out ; 
and you encourage them in it, too. They do 
always want you— you can’t deny it.” 


“ I can’t. I’m sorry, but wouldn’t you 
want me to be with you at such a time, 
John ? ” 

He looked across at her. After a 
moment’s reflection he smiled reluctantly. 

“Yes, I admit I would like you to be in 
at my going out,” he said. 

“ It was at her house w'e met, dear.” 

And that settled it. 

“ I sui)])ose I must go by the next train,” 
.said Jennie, presently. 

“ Oh, lor’ ! Don’t say that ! ” cried a start*^ 
ling voice, followed by ghastly squarkings. 
It was Mrs. Waring’s parrot. The bird was 
doing a sort of savage devil-dance on her 
perch, now and then dipping her beak sliarply 
into one or the other of her little tin cans. 
“ Oh, lor’. I’m a wretched bird, I’m a v;retched 
bird ! ” she went on. “ Don’t say that ! ” 

It was the day the nursery-^her sanctum — 
was being cleaned, so, for that morning, the 
parrot was occupying the oak-panelied dining- 
room. For Jennie Waring had resign^ 
possession of her to her little ones. 
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' *‘Shut up, you^-you fowl !”. cried John 
Waring. He was irritable. It was really no 
joke at. all Jennie going away just at 
Christnias-time. 

“ Poor Polly doesn't mean any harm,” said 
Jennie, soothingly. 

“ Poor Polly, indeed ! Yelling out like 
that at breakfast-time, too, when, of all times, 
one feels more dead than alive. That bird 
gets on my nerves.” 

“ Remember Polly ! ” gurgled the parrot, 
adding an ear-splitting screech. 

“ Here, then,” and John Waring threw at 
the perch a chunk of crumb he had 
abstracted from his roll ; it struck the bird 
fairly. Naturally Polly lost her temper ; she 
ruffled her neck feathers and lurched forward 
with one claw opening and shutting. 

“ Look at her,” said John ; “look at that 
vile temper; calling herself ‘wretched,' too. 
She's the most spoilt bird in creation.” 

“Polly’s quite human,” said Jennie, 
slyly. 

“ I wonder 1 ” said John, getting up and 
lazily strolling over to the perch. The parrot 
promptly flew at him, and, being contemp- 
tuously tapped on the head, spluttered and 
muttered, squarked and yelled, like a dancing 
demoniac. 

“ Ivcavc her alone, John ; you irritate her.” 

“1 irritate her? That’s good, when she 
tried to bite me.” 

Again the parrot, with undulating neck, 
lurched towards him. 

Jennie looked at both. 'I'he amount of 
dumb show capable between man and beast 
was interesting. She was a born peacemaker. 
Being a woman possessing tact, she realized 
just then that the bird would be more amen- 
able than the man. 

“ Pretty Polly ! Pretty Polly ! ” the wife 
cooed, softly, as she walked up to the bird’s 
Stand. 

Quite suddenly the turmoil ceased. The 
parrot began wobbling on her perch in 
silence. 

Now this pink and grey parrot loved her, 
but hated her husband. Indeed, the bird 
had been her best pet, before the hu.sband 
** had been allowed the privilege of supplant- 
ing her. But it is not pleasant to be sup- 
planted. Pbliy had indeed transferred some 
of her affection to Jennie’s children, but she 
had steadily refused to do anything but hate 
her rival, their father. 


“ Tttt |oing lawaf for a few days, Polly,” 
Jennie saidi softly, while John, rather shame- 
took tip the Timis, “And you 
fv«istbea^ 


4 ‘‘^And the parrot, cocked her eye.’ There 
was mischief in it. 

hour later Jennie was tenderly kissing 
her three children. VVith tears, in her eyes 
she got into the carriage which was to take 
her to the station. 

“ Take care of the darlings,” she said to 
her husband, “and especially my ‘beauty 
baby girl.’ Oh, and be kind to old Polly, 
poor thing ! Au revoir till Christmas Eve ! ” 
she called, and waved her hand to them all ; 
th^e little ones jumping, shouting, and kissing 
their hands to her. 

“On Christmas Eve, mummie, dear?” 
they cried. 

The carriage started ; she was off. 

The week ran round and Christmas Eve 
was to-morrow. To-morrow “mummie ’’re- 
turned. John had found it weary waiting. 

It was getting bitterly cold : it really looked 
as though it was to be a good, old-fashioned 
Christmas Day. , 

Snow had been falling all night, dressing 
the trees in fine fantastic tracery, like dead 
white lace with glistening jewels. The spruce 
trees -“Christmas” trees — like dainty ladies 
of the patch-and-powder times, with hooped 
skirts, sparkled from top to toe. The 
gardeners cut holly from the trees, and the 
children, staggering under their self imposed 
loads, dragged branches up to the house. 
All the home was to be decorated on 
Christmas Eve, all ready for mother. 

In the morning John — in a .somewhat per- 
functory spirit — took the three youngsters 
to the lake to see if the ice would bear. 
Thankful the father was to find it would not, 
since thereby he was saved much exertion. 

Then in the evening —in the same per- 
functory spirit “he had the children down 
with him in the dining-room for an hour. 
It was his wife’s custom, and somehow she 
was a person one didn’t like to disappoint, 
even in her absence. Now, John Waring’ 
was kind to his children when he was with 
them, but he never saw more of them than 
was absolutely necessary. lb -night he 
drew soldiers and horses for the two elder 
boy.s, “puffers” for the youngest, the “beauty 
girl,” as Jennie called her. 

Then, with much discomfort to his frame, 
which was beginning to assume proportions 
tending to the rotund, John became ah 
elephant*— by special desire. On hands and 
knees he bore the “ beauty girl ” many times 
round the room, the boys acting keepers ; 
John wisely adopting that same leisurely 
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slumber of the indolent 
man. 

He had slumbered 
some time soundly and 
snoringly. Then, begin- 
ning to dream, he 
turned restlessly in his 
bed ; it was a pleasure 
to half wake — ^just for 
the joy of realizing how 
warm and comfoTta.ble 
he was. 

His dreams ran from 
fact to fiction, back again 
to fiict. He was now 
in the hall of tht Stock 
Exchange — he had re- 
tired more than a year 
now — and the shouts 
and yells and cat-calls 
were hammering into 
his brain. 'I'he noise 
was so loud and so dis- 
concerting that be 
awoke, but, alas ! not 
this time to the peace 
and quiet he had hoped. 
1’he shouts continued, 
but added to them came 
an awful screech. 

What was it? Surely 

tread of the elephant, when engaged in that was a woman’s shrill cry. Was it 
similar misery at the Zoo. Intense was his burglars ? Or was it a real ghost — at last ? 

joy — no less for being unexpressed when Again the ghastly screech. Oh, Heaven — 
a knock came to the door, and nurse not human ! Wide awake he knew it for 
smilingly demanded the children, what it was. 

“ Good-nights ” were exchanged. He had “ That blamed parrot 1 ” he exclaimed ; 
to receive kisses for himself and kisses for “ and at this time of night, too. Til wring its 
“mummie.” She was given three to his neck if I have to get up.” He turned over 
one, he noticed. and tried to resume his slumbers. He 

The door closed behind the laughing little dozed a full minute, and was therefore 
ones. John Waring lifted the blind and doubly irritated when once more the noise 
looked out. so startled him that he sat up in bed. HiV 

It was a bitterly cold night. A perfect bedroojn was next the day nursery, in which 
blizzard was blowing outside ; the wind the parrot lived. Disgusting ! To get out. 
howled, the sleet fiung itself against the of bed was really too much of an effort. It 
window-panes. John, as he listened to the was bitterly cold! Realizing it suddenly, 
storm without, turned and looked around his John Waring ducked again under the bod- 
study within, at the blazing logs, the drawn clothes. 

curtains, and the inviting arm-chair. He felt He dozed off; he was actually nearly 
thankful for his cSbmforts and for the fact that asleep. 

nothing could c^ll him out this bleak and “Squark! Tm a wretched bird 1 Squark I 
freezing night Oh, lor’ ! Oh, lor’ ! Oh, lor’ 1 Poor Polly I 

He had earned a cosy evening, he con- Polly! Polly! Squark!”, . 

sidered. So he had one. All the Christmas John Waring sat up mad with rage. Then 
I^pdicals, whisky, tobacco, and terrier Tip it dawned upon him— perhaps ^^he cat was 
situgglipg on his lap. ,, at the bird! 

^ It was twelve tfclock before he turned Well, let it be. A good /joh too ! ^fThat 
ii^ Sow sloping tho soimd . bird was the bane of his life. He , had taken 



“on hands and knkes hr bore the ‘beauty girl’ many times 
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no responsibility for the parrot. She had 
never been a friend of his ; in fact, she had 
continually worried him from the moment she 
had come under his roof. An utterly un- 
grateful bird she had proved herself to be. 
let her fight it out with the cat ; Polly should 
be equal to a couple of cats. He really could 
not get out of bed to see. 

And so he turned over, knowing all the 
while in his heart he should be going to the 
bird’s rescue, in a moment or two. 

And so it proved. One more particularly 
weird screech and John Waring was out of 
bed. He slipped on a dressing-gown and 
slippers, and went to the nursery door. 

He opened it. 

Smoke ! A balloon of smoke poured out 
into his face. 

The room was on fire ! 

Luckily it was only the day nursery. 

Now, the house was an old manor, 
panelled in oak throughout ; it could be 
burnt to the ground within the hour. The 
local fire-engine was two miles off ; obviously 
the children must be got out at once. 

John Waring shut the day nursery door to 
with a bang, and tore along the corridor to 
the night nursery. Without ceremony he 
rushed into the room 

** Nurse ! nurse ! ” he called ; get up, the 
place is on fire ! Help me bring the children 
out I ” 

The nurse, one of the hysterical sort, 
screamed and fell back fainting. She was 
no use, at least for the moment. In the dim 
light he could not see any water to throw 
over her. 

So he seized his boy from the bed and 
slipped him under his arm ; he lifted a child 
from another bed and tossed it over his 
shoulder, regardless of who was who. I hcn 
. he rushed down the stairs, shouting aloud, 
“ Fire ! Fire ! ” 

Did bolts ever take so long to unfasten ? 
At last he flung open the front door. A rush 
of bitter air cut in. Picking up the children 
he ran thropgh the snow with them to 
the stables. 

“ Thompson I Thompson ! ” he called, 
hammering at his door. “ The place is on 
fire 1 ” 

In half a minute Thompson and his wife 
■—in quite eJttraordinary deshabille — opened 
the door to receive them. 

: “Tak^ the childrejn, Mrs. Tnompson,” he 
tailed^ handling bcfth into her arms. “ Come 
Run to the nursery, 
has fainted^ I think. Bring her 
01^ ^eilitde girl, who is, still there. 


You’ve plenty of time j it is only the day 
nursery alight so far. But be as quick as you 
can, then get help from the village and send 
.someone for the engine. I have something 
to fetch from the room that is burning.” 

Thompson disappeared into the house, 
and John vVaring ran to the day nursery. 

Yes, it did appear uncanny ; but he was 
going to fetch that bird out — the bird who 
had given the alarm. Besides, “ Be kind to 
Folly, poor thing!” Jennie’s words buzzed 
in his brain. 

He ran to his own bedroom, caught up a 
lowel, dipped it in water - remembering for 
once the right thing at the right moment — 
and wound it round his nose and mouth. 
He would get the parrot, but he did not intend 
to hurt himself unnecessarily doing it. 

The smoke was surging through the cracks 
of the door, even through the keyhole. Polly 
was still all right, apparently, for her voice 
was shrill and penetrating ; yet it seemed to 
John, a trifle fainter. He opened the door 
and shut it quickly behind him, desiring to 
keep smoke and fire as confined as possible. 
The smoke was thick, but through it he 
could see that a horrid flame in the darkness 
was creeping up the curtains, with a caressing 
lick. He knew where Polly’s stand was, and 
so made deliberately for it. He had never 
been allowed to caress her, so he clearly 
realized that now force must be employed. 

John put his hand heavily on her back 
and held her wings down tightly, as he un- 
hooked the chain that attached her to her 
perch. It was done in a moment ; he had 
her free and in his hand. But Polly w^as still 
screaming violently. He turned and made 
for the door. 

John was just opening it w^hen, with a 
venomous hiss, Polly stooped and pecked 
his hand. 'J'hey w-ere just outside. Sud- 
denly, with a raucous yell, Polly stretched up 
and dug her beak ferociously deep into his 
cheek, struggling to get free. John felt the 
blood oozing. 

“If you hadn’t saved the house, by Jove, 
I’d let you go,” he growled back at her, 
pre.ssing her viciously to his side. Polly’s 
beak was snapping all around, and then, with 
one supreme effort, she managed to wrench 
herself from his fingers, and flapped heavily 
back into the burning room. 

Oh, if you will have it,” her rescuer cried, 
savagely, “go and be blamed to you”; and 
John Waring ran quickly down the stairs into 
the frosty night. 

Several men had collected, and were 
dragging the furniture from the rooms bejow. 
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“ Work away, my lads ! ” John shouted, for 
he saw from outside the flames beginning to 
burst through the day nursery window. 
“Christmas-boxes to-morrow.” 

“We’ll do our best, sir. The engine won’t 
be long, sir.” 

John hurried on 

to the stables. He 

met the servants 

running to and fro ' ' 

in an excited state. . J|| 

He^ entered the 

<;hildren^ 

( i o o d h e a V e n s ! 

What do you mean? ^ ^ 

Weren’t they all 

together? Didn’t 

'rhompson fetch 

her? I ” 

“She was sleep- 

• « .r 1 lAD HKR FRE 

ing in the day 
nursery,” the nurse 

screamed, suddenly ; “ she had a cold. I 


g f, 


‘she had a cold. 


thought it would be warmt^r there. Thompson 
said you had gone there.” 

John waited to hear no more. Once again 
up those stairs lie flev\^ ; it seemed his fate to 
pass over the threfihold of that burning room 
— so seldom, in his selfishness, had he 
entered that nursery. 

But self was forgotten now ; he did not 


window, the room was clearer, though suflFo- 
eating enough ; and there was a horrid smell of 
scorched linen. But the insidious fire was 
gradually intruding into the room, for the 
oak mantelpiece was now in flames, throwing 
light into all the 

corners. It lighted 
up the dappled 
^ grey rocking-horse ; 

dolls’ perambu- 
" lator, in which were 

SillMlIim r ^ lovingly seated 

Hi liill*' V' smartly-dressed 

dollies, shone 
^ ' luridly over a house 

bricks ^nd a 
' -"^1 regiment of tin 

I soldiers. But, with 
a still more bril- 
: 'iant glow, the 

1 lambent flame-light 

1'^ 'h playing upon a 

' T " '' corner 

of the room, close 
’ to the door. In it 

llw '' ^ child 

Hl.’ikl " lying---painfully 

quiQi ; and the 
H 1 ^ flame - light played 

H i ^ upon a grey 

parrot — clinging to 
m I fbe iron rails of 

that cot as if it 

HVW were its perch. 

Like a tiger John 
seized upon his 

® 1 ' * * beauty girl. ” Was 

she still alive? 

'Fhe flames showed 
her little face white 
and drawn, her lips 

AND IN HIS HAND.” blUC 

Clasping her 

covetously to him, with difficulty John , 
Waring reached the door. Then, outside^ 
just for one moment he turned. 

Polly, lit up weirdly by the ever-increasing 
flames, was swaying to and fro ; her queer 
eyelids were closed over her eyes ; it seemed 
an effort for her to hold on to the cot. Still, 
although apparently dazed, like a gallant 
sentinel she stayed by her trust — self- 


lAD HER FREE AND IN HIS HAND. 


stop to think of towel or any precaution 
now ; but burst open the door, half mad with 
fear and horrible doubt. 

Would he ever be able to blot out from 
his ey^ the picture he saw then ? Long to 
telly but seen in one second. 

The $in6ke was oozing through a broken * 


appointed — to the death. 

“Thanks, Poll,” John said, “Thanks, 
4ear old bird ; I'll be back sopn — I’ll save 
you yet.” ' ^ 

Did she hear him ? Johi^ often wot^ered. 
One queer drooping lid opened slowly ; k 
was like a solemn wink-^a meeting of 





and tragedy — as she glanced the way of the 
“ beauty girl.” Then she swayed and 
swayed and toppled over. A soft thud on 
the carpet. A bundle of feathers. 

So died Pretty Polly. 

Down the stairs once again. 

The engine is coming, sir,” shouted the 
men. ** Just here, sir.” 

“A doctor! a doctor!” John shouted 
back. “ Ten pounds for the man who brings 
a doctor quickly — it is life or death.” 

Her “beauty baby girl”! Oh, Heaven! 
* Ms “ beauty baby girl,” too. 

She didn*t die. A few days, and with that 
abounding vitality which children possess 
she was once again bright and fat, and 
almost as rosy as ever. 

"The house was so far saved that Christmas 
pay was spent in it, after all. A day of 
mourning for all ; yet for John, and Jennie 
his wife, ^e of intense thanksgiving. From 
hisj^lTpl^ for His merciful 

•' ■■ ' fc' ■ j ' 


kindness to them. He had spared their 
child. For the first time in John Waring^s 
life this Christmas Day was a feast of the 
spirit — not solely of the flesh. 

And the dead bird ! Even now they can 
scarcely speak of her without a break in the 
voice. 

“ If Poll and I meet on the other side,” 
said John to his wife, huskily, “and who 
dare say otherwise ” Theie he stopped. 

“ You never did understand Polly, John. 
One thing I know, she has taught you to 
love the children more.” 

When the “ beauty girl ” was well enough 
they buried her gallant saviour, her brave, 
sentinel, their Pretty Polly. They dug a 
little grave in the middle of the children’s 
garden, and the bundle of feathers was laid 
to rest — tenderly. And they set up a little 
stone, and on it was engraved : — 

In thankful and loving remembrance of 
POLLY. 

** Greater love hath no man than this, that he lay 
dowfi his life for his friends.” 





Illustrated from Photographs hy the Royal Astronomical Society. 


VERYONK knows the heaud- 
ful star ('ommonly called Vega, 
but which on our astronomi- 
cal maps is more usually desig- 
nated as Ali)ha Lyrse. Any 
plan of the stars shows how 
Vega is placed with reference to the Great 
Hear, or the Plough, as this constellation is 
perhaps more frequently called. 

Vega lies at one corner of a small equi- 
lateral triangle whereof the two other corners 
are marked by stars far inferior in lustre to 
their brilliant associate. The object to which 
1 first wish to direct attrition is one of these 
two insignificant- looking stars. Astronomers 
call it Epsilon Lyraa. 

Most young persons whose eyes are as keen 
as the eyes of young persons ought to be 
will see that Epsilon Lyrje is not a single 
object, but that it is composed of tw^o stars 
very close together, I am not referring in 
this statement to telescopic observations ; I 
mean that with miaided sight the two stars 
ought to be distinguishable as separate 
objects. With suer .simple assistance as that 
which can be rendered by an ordinary opera- 
glass the two stars can . be seen with the 
greatest ease to be widely separated. This, 
star, Epsilon Lyrae, is what is called a double 
star. 

A double star is an object which seems at 
a superficial glance like an ordinary star, but 
which a closer scr utiny shows to be composed 
of two stars. No doubt this particular pair 
is one of the most easily separated of these 


objects. Generally speaking, the two stars 
whose association forms the ‘‘ double lie so 
dose together that it is utterly beyond the 
powder of any unaided eye to see them 
separately. Telescopes are usually required. 
Indeed, in many cases the two components 
of a double star are in such proximity that it 
taxes the utmost powers of the greatest 
telescope, as well as the highest skill of the 
most accomplished observer^ to detect the 
two ol)jects separately. The excellence of a 
telescope is not infrequently gauged by the 
success with which it will “ separate," as it 
is called, the members of close doubles. 
Indeed, practical astronomers know that, 
when ordering a telescope from the makers 
of such instruments, it is not unusual to 
s])ecify its elficiency by saying that it must be 
sufficiently powerful to divide certain named 
double «tars. 

Astronomers have for a long time studied 
these objects with much care, and it is now 
known that there are at least ten thousand 
of them scattered over the sky. IndeecJ, 
every year seems to add to their number. 
With ever-improving telescopes, and ever- 
increasing numbers of observers. It, 
frequently happened that stars which had 
previously been regarded as single are shpwn ' 
tp be in reality double. In illustration 
this we may mention that one most excellent 
and indefatigable American oblferyer, Mr. 
S. W. Burnham, has added no^ fewer than one 
thousand double stars to those which had 
'been previously known. Many of his dis- 
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coveries have brought to light objects possess- 
ing much delicacy and beauty. 

At first sight it ii%ht be supposed that 
the association of two components to form 
a double star indicated an apparent rather 
than a real connection. It is no doubt 
obvious that if the stars had been strewn in 
innumerable hosts through s{>ace, it must 
happen every here and there that a couple 
,of stars would lie very nearly in the same 
line of sight. Whenever this was the case 
the two stars would, of course, appear to be 
contiguous on the heavens. It may be 
admitted at once that among the many" 
thousands of recognised double stars there 
are not a few whose nature is of this kind. 
Such pairs of stars do not usually consist of 
objects which lie relatively near together. 
Their apparent proximity is merely due to 
the accident that when viewed from the 
earth they lie nearly in the same direction. 
One of the component stars may, in fact, be 
ten times or a hundred times as far from us 

the other. 

The largeness of the number of these 
double stars in which the two components 
lie extremely close together would, however, 
go a long way to convince us that such 
arrangements were not fortuitous. It would 
be quite improbable that all double .stars 
could be explained as arising from mere 
accidents of position. Many of the.se 
objects are so close together that they could 
not be seen distinctly separated without the 
aid of a telescope which would be sufficiently 
powerful to exhibit as two distinct objects the 
two eyes of a man at a distance of twenty 
miles. 

But we are not solely dependent upon the 
argument just given for a demonstration ' of 
the fact that many pairs of stars have an 
invisible bond of genuine associatiofu The 
same truth is brought out in other ' ways. 
Many bf the stars are affected by rfiove: 
ments M^hich cause them to’ drift across the 
havens relatively to other stars in their 
vicinity. If it should be observed that the 
two - members of a double star drift at the 
same rate and in the same direction and thus, 
while still remaining together, gradually move 
away from the other stars which lie strewn 
itfOund, this circumstance would afford 
forcible evidence that the pair of stars stood 
in some ^physical relation, and were linked 
in exceptional manner. It would 
improbable, under such circum- 
the. ■ proximity of the two 
'/liM!i£''fSbauld'. . be\ .merely apparent and 


But without doubt the most convincing 
proof that many of the double stars consist 
of pairs which have a real physical connec- 
tion has been afforded by the notable dis- 
covery which we owe to the genius of Sir 
William Herschel. It was an epoch in 
sidereal astronomy when this great astro 
nomer made the astonishing announcement 
that each of the stars in a particular pair was 
actually found to be revolving around the 
other. He had noted the direction in which 
one of these stars lay relatively to the other. 
He repeated this observation month after 
month and year after year, and on com- 
paring his observations he found that the 
direction of the line joining the two .stars 
of the pair gradually changed with reference 
to the surrounding stars. It also appeared 
that the angular distance between the two 
members of the pair was gradually altering, 
now slowly increasing, and then again as 
slowly diminishing ; the.se movements could 
only be explained by supposing that each 
of the two components was describing a 
stately orbit around the other. 

'Fhe period which one of these double 
stars requires for making a complete revolu- 
tion is very considerable. The lowest period 
of any such pair is about three or four years, 
whilfe in other cases the period is as long as 
twenty years or fifty years, or even in some 
cases as much as several centuries. Objects of 
this sort, in which movements of an orbital 
character have been actually established, 
are generally called binary stars, for the 
sake of distinguishing them from the more 
numerous class of * double stars in which 
no such orbital motion has as yet been 
perceived. 

This discovery of HerscheFs is really one 
pf the.deepest interest as regards the exten- 
sion of our knowledge of the laws of the 
univer.se. Since the time of Newton it had 
been well known that the earth moved round 
the sun jn accordance with the law of uni- 
ver.sal gravitation. It had been equally . 
established that the moon moved round the 
earth in obedience to the same law. It Imd, 
indeed, been found that the law of gravitatiM, r 
when properly understood, would account 
for the various features in the movements of 
all the bodies forming the solar system. But 
*prior to HerscheFs beautiful discovery of the 
binary character of certain stars, it was not 
actually known, however 'it might have 
been surmised, that this particular force 
extended beyond the confines of pur solar 
system. 

We now know that the law of gravitation 
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which controls the members of the solar system 
is equally the law which governs the move 
ments of the binary stars. 'I'he importance 
of this conclusion can hardly be over-esti- 
mated. It at once gives an enormous 
extension to the region governed by the 
great Newtonian laws. It shows us that, .so 
far as we can tell, these law’s have an 


shows him that each of the two components 
of Epsilon Lyroe is itself a double star, the 
components of each pair being so close 
together that, though well within the powers 
of a very moderate telescope, they are still a 
long w’ay from being separable by the unaided 
eye. 'rims we see that this beautiful star in 
Eyne is really a double double. 'I’here can 
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authority coextensive w’ith that of the 
universe itself. 

It has freeiuently hapj)eiied that tele.scopie 
research has showai some stars to be not 
merely double, but to be triple or even quad- 
ruple. Perh. ps the best-known example of 
a multi|)le >tar, as well as one of the most 
beautiful, is to be found in Ejxsilon Lyrm, 
one of the objects we have already men- 
tioned. We have seen that it is composed 
of two stars vvhich, iVom a telescopic point of 
view, form an evceedingly wade pair. Indeed 
their distance apart is two or three hundred 
times as great as is the distance between 
many telescopic pairs. There is hardly a 
more pleasing observation to be made by the 
possessor of a telescope' than that which 

Vol, xxviii.~89 


hardly be much doubt that in this case each 
of thc*tw() small pairs is a binary whereof the 
two components are in mutual revolution, 
while the two together revolve around their 
common centre of gravity. We thus have 
a magnificent system in which the four suns 
move under the influence of their mutual 
attraction. 

The study of the binar\^ pairs is also 
instructive in another way, since it affords us 
the only means of obtaining any knowledge 
of the rnas.ses of the stars. It is, of course, 
well knowm that the stars^are sun-)ike bodies, 
and it is of much interest to com] -ire them 
in every possible way with oiir sun. By the 
aid of suitable measurements we can deter- 
mine the quantity of light wdiich we receive 
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from a star. If, then, in addition to this, we 
know the distance of the star, we have the 
means of ascertaining what the intrinsic 
brightness of that star may be, and thus of 
comparing that brightness with the bright- 
ness of the sun. We have -thus learned that 
the lustre of many of the stars is quite as 
great as, indeed in some cases far greater than, 
the lustre of our own sun. It is, therefore, 
of particular interest to compare the mass 
of a star with the mass of the sun — that 


doubled, so that the journey which now 
requires a year to accompli.sh would be com- 
pleted in six months. On the other hand, if 
the sun were to have its mass diminished, 
then the length of the year would have to be 
increased. Snpi)Ose, for example, that three- 
fourths of the mass of the sun were to be 
removed, so that it was only to retain a 
fourth part of the mass which it now 
possesses, then the attraction which it exerts 
on the earth would be reduced to one-fourth. 


A WKLL*KN(nVN DOUBLE STAR IN 'IHE CONSTELLATION OF TUT GREAT HEAR, THE COM i'ON EN't S VISIBLE 'I'O I'HE NAKED 
KVfe*. I'ROBAULV TRAVELLINtJ I'HROUIJII SI’ACE TOGETHER, AND HAVING A VERY SLOW ORBITAL MOIION OK TMEIK OWN. 


is to say, to find out which of the two 
bodies is the heavier, and to determine their 
relative weights. 'Fhis we are enabled to do 
in the case of some of the binary stuns. 

VVe may here briefly consider how it is 
that we are often enabled to weigh a binary 
star when we have determined the time which 
it requires to perform a complete revolution. 
It must first be understood tliat in the ca.se 
of one body revolving around another in 
virtue of their mutual attraction, the periodic 
time depends upon the attracting mass and 
the distance by which the two stars are 
separated. Thus, for instance, as the earth 
revolve.s around the sun at the distance of 
ninety^wo million seven hundred thousand 
mile.s, the fact that our small globe requires 
just twelve months for one complete revolu- 
tion depends primarily on the mighty mass 
of the sun. If, for instance, there were to be 
four bmes a.s much matter in the sun as there 
is at pre.sent, then the pull which the .sun 
would exert on the earth would be increased 
to a corresponding extent. If, therefore, we 
supposed the earth under the new condition 
to continue in the same orbit, so as still to 
pre.serve the distance of ninety-two million 
seven hundred tliousand miles from the 
sun, the speed at which it revolves would 
have to be accelqjfated so that the cen- 
tHf^gaf ' should be increased in the 
sanie as the .solar attraction. It 

Tan be easily^liown that this result would be 
if The- speed of the earth were 


'I'he centrifugal force on the earth must 
therefore be reduced to one- fourth of its 
actual amount to retain its present path, and 
accordingly we find that the pace of the 
earth must he reduced to one half, or that the 
period of the revolution must be two years, 
instead of one, if the earth is not to forsake 
its present track. 

In what has hitherto been said 1 have 
suppo.sed the distaiu'e between the two bodies 
to remain unchanged. Hut Newtoirs laws 
of motfon also tell us that if we su})))ose the 
sun's mass to be increased to eight times its 
present amount, while the lengtli of the year 
was unaltered, this must be accompanied by 
a removal of the earth to twice its present 
distance from the sun. If the sun’s mass 
were increased to twenty-seven times its 
actual amount, the distance of the earth 
would have to be increased threefold. These 
illustrations will have .served their purpose if 
they convey the impression that the attract- 
ing masses, their distance apart, and the period 
of revolution at w'hich two bodies can revolve 
around each other, are not independent, but 
are related to each other by thoroughly 
understood laws. 

These considerations will explain how the 
mass of a star can be concluded from a 
knowledge of the circumstances of the revo- 
lution of another star around it If the 
period were a year, and if the distance were 
the same as that between the earth and the 
sun^ then we should be led to the conclusion 
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that the mass concerned equalled the mass 
of the sun. Of course the circumstances will 
not always turn out to be quite so simple. 
The periods will generally be much longer than 
a year, and the distances will occasionlly be 
in excess of ninety-two million seven hundred 
thousand miles. Such details come within 
the province of the mathematician, and can 
only be dealt with by his special methods, 
We shall not further pursue them. Suffice 
it to say, that when we have learned the 
period of the revolufion, as well as the 
distan('e between the components, the calcu- 
lation of the united mass of the two stars 
offers no difficulty. 

'I'he results of such observations are not a 
little remarkable. 1'hey demonstrate that the 
masses of the stars, although in some cases 
not so great as that of the sun, are in other 
cases ten times, twenty times, or even in a 
still ’greater ratio in excess of the mass of our 
own luminary. 

One of the most pleasing ]3himomena con- 
nected with the study of double stars is the 
exquisite contrast of hue which the com- 
ponents often exhibit. Many of the ordinary 
stars are brilliantly white, Wkc Sirius or Vega. 
Other stars are slightly yellowish, like Capella, 
or exhibit a faint, ruddy hue, like Arcturus 
or Aldebaran. In all such cases, however, 
the characteristic colour can hardly be .said 
to be strongly marked. There are, however, 
many stars in the sky which manifest di.s- 
tinctly marked and beatitiful hues, and when 


ticular attention, and its appearance by no 
means suggests that it possesses those 
wonderful attributes which make it so 
interesting in the tele.scope. No great 
telescopic power is needed to show that this 
.star, which points out the beak of the wSwan, 
is a remarkable double. 'I'he two com- 
ponents are at once seen to be brightly 
coloured, and it is specially interesting to 
note that the colours are by no means the 
.same. 1’hey are, in fact, sharply contrasted, 
and by some observers have been described 
as complementary. It is not very easy to 
select words which shall exactly expre.ss the 
character of the tints of the two ^ars. I 
think perhaps a fairly accurate idea would be 
conveyed by .saying that one of them, the 
larger, resembles a topaz, while the smaller 
is like an emerald. All observers would at 
least agree that, while the brighter star had 
some full yellowish or reddish hue, the 
fainter star was of a delicate greenish or 
bluish cast. 

It is noticeable that there are many other 
pairs of stars which offer a contrast of colours 
very much like that presented in the pair just 
described. This circumstance is the more 
singular when it is observed that stars of a 
blue or green colour arc almost unknown in 
the heavens, except when they occur as 
members of a binary pair. Blue or green 
stars possessing hues at all resembling in 
intensity those occasionally found in the 
doubles do not exist in isolation. 
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this is the case iiie stars in question are 
generally— I do not say iri'/ariabiy — members 
of double systems. 

The most beautiful illustration of this 
remark is pre.sented in a star which is, in 
fact, one of the Ibveliest objects of any cla.ss 
which the heavens have To display. The 
star in question is known to astronomers as 
Beta, in the constellaiion of the Swan. To 
the naked eye this object is merely a star of 
the second magnitude, calling for no par- * 


A very beautiful-coloured double star, 
known as Gamma Andromedne, exhibits 
another remarkable feature of much interest 
In this case the small blue star is itself 
double. When a telescope of exceptional 
excellence is applied the little blue object can 
be seen to divide into two poipts, each of 
which is a separate star. \Vhat the cause of 
these exquisite colours may be is a question 
which has not yet been solved. : ^ 

Of late years a great impetus has 
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given to the study of the binary stars by 
a very interesting discovery which at the 
present moment is immensely extending our 
knowledge of these bodies. It is possible 
with the help of the spectroscope to measure 
the movements of the heavenly bodies in a 
direction that would be otherwise quite 
unattainable. The older methods of observ- 
ing no doubt provide methods for the 
^determination of the movements of a celestial 
object across the heavens. But if the body 
were moving either directly towards the earth 
or directly from the earth, then the older 
tele.scopic methods are unable to afford us 
the slightest aid in discovering the move- 
ments of the star. No doubt there would 
be a rise in its apparent l)rightness if the 
star 'were coming towards the observer, and 
there w^ould be a decline in brightness if the 
object were receding from the ol)server. 
W^ith the actual movements, and the actual 
distances that w’c meet with in the heavens, 
it would be utterly impossible to disc'over the 
motion of the star l)y its ( hange in bright- 
ness. Not for centuries would such changes 
be large enough to measure, even if we had 
the necessary standards. 

When astronomers came into possession 
of a method by which the movement of a 
body along the liiKi of sight (‘ould be dis- 
covered, and when, further, this same method 
offered a process for finding with some 
accuracy the speed with whi('h the body was 
moving, it was at once perccM\'ed that this 


often suffice to tell us whether the body is 
coming towards us or i-s going from us, and 
what is the number of miles per second at 
which that movement is performed. 

'I'he first achievement in the application of 
this new department of astronomy to the 
subject of binary stars was the explanation 
by Professor Vogel of the movements of the 
celebrated variable star Algol. It had long 
been known that the lustre of this star 
periodically varied throughout a remarkable 
series of changes. hVom being that bright 
star of the second magnitude, in whiidi 
"character it generally appears, Algol’s light 
begins to wane, so that after the lajise of 
thrt‘e or four hours it is no brighter than an 
ordinary star of the fourth magnitude. In 
this low state Algol remains for tw^enty 
minutes, and then it begins to brighten uf) 
again, so that after the lapse of another three 
or four hours the mysterious variable regains 
its normal lustre as a star of the second 
magnitude. No further change occurs for a 
couple of days, and then the light begins to 
wane, and the series of changes already 
described ar(‘ performed again. The exact 
time recjuired for Algol to go through a com- 
f)lete series of its alterations has been care- 
fully as(x^rtained. It is two days, twenty 
hours, forty-eight ininutt.‘s, fifty-fjve seconds. 

Attempts had Ix'cn made to acc'ount for 
the mysterious light (‘hanges in this star. 
'I'hey remained, however, only more or less 
[)lausible conjectures until i88S, when Vogel 
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new development opened up a va.st field for 
astronomical research. It has indeed been 
stated by Sir AVilliam Huggins that the most 
important services which the spectroscope 
is destined to render to astronomy will ulti- 
mately be found to lie in the discovery of 
the movements ofybodies along the line of 
si^t I must not here enter into any 
minpte details pf the method. Let it suffice 
^ fcjr thfc ptQsent to say that an examination of 
* the jays of light coming from an object will 


tried to solve the mystery with his spectro- 
.scope. He pre.sently found that Algol was 
at one time approaching the earth with a 
speed of about twenty-six miles a second, 
and at another time was receding with the 
same velocity. From these movements it 
could be inferred that the bright star which 
we see must be revolving around another star 
which we do not see. Once this had been 
established the obscurity which hid the move- 
ments of Algol was removed. In its revolu- 
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tion round its invisible component Algol 
passes at each revolution partly behind the 
dark object. Some of its light is thus cut 
off, and in this way those periodic changes 
in Algol which had puzzled all previous 
astronomers have been explained. 

We thus see that Algol is one of a binary 
pair, the other member of which ('onsists 
of one of those dark stars whi('h astro- 
nomers are l)eginniug to recognise, though 
the light of these stars is never seen, and 


two distinct sources, and at the moment of 
observation one of those sources was 
approaching the observer while the other 
was receding from him. On the following 
night another photograph had been taken, 
and from the lines on this ])late it appeared 
that the two components were moving in 
the same direction. 'I’he night after, how- 
ever, the conditions set forth in the 
first photograj)h again presented them- 
selves. Further careful incjuiry gradually 
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though their existence is only inferred by 
some such indirec t process as that already 
indicated, 'fhe same beautiful method of 
research has been invoked to show that 
several stars which |)resent no siu'h ('hanges 
in brightness, and give no indication to the 
eye of any invisible duplicity, even when 
sulijected to scrutiny by the most skilful eye, 
aided by a powerful telescope, must neverthe- 
less be truly binary stars. The interest of 
this disco\'ery is considerably enhanced by 
the reflei’tion that wd^ereas the binary stars 
that we know iyv direct telescopic observation 
revolve in a ])eriod which must be measured 
by several years, and generally by several 
decades of years, those binaries which are 
revealed b]/ the spcctrosco|)e perform their 
revolution in much briefer periods. 'Fhey 
are only to be counted by weeks, and in 
some cases even by days. 

We are greatly indebted to the skill and 
energy of Profe.ssor Pickering and his 
assistants at Haryard Oillege Observatory 
for the extension of our knowledge of these 
objects. 'I'he most remarkable of them is 
undoubtedly the star Beta, in the constella- 
tion of Auriga. It was in the autumn of 
1889 that Miss Maury, an assistant at Har- 
vard College ^Ibservatory, was examining 
.some photograj^hs of the spectra of the star 
in question. An examination of the lines on 
one of the plates show^ed that though the 
star appeared as a single object, even with 
the best telescope, yet its light came from 


cleared up the law of succession of the 
('hanges. It appears that the star in question 
is really formed of tw^o components which 
move in a nearly circular path each about : 
the other in a period of three days twenty- 
three and a half hours. But the most . 
remarkal)le part of this investigation remains 
to be told. 'I'he spectroscopic observations 
to which w'c have referred determined for us '' 
the relative speeds of the two stars at the y 
time when one star is moving towards us i 
and the other is moving from us. Here we f 
know' the speed at which one star revolves 
around the other, and w'e also know’' the time 
that is required for a complete revolution.. 
Hence we know' the length of the track. 
From this it follows, as in the case of the 
visible binaries, that we can discover the 
massed of the bodies concerned. It has 
thus been found that Ikta Aurigse must 
have a mass about four and a half times as 
great as the mass of the sun. 

In this investigation we have not required 
to make use of the distance (^f the star from 
the earth. I'hat distance does not enter into 
our calculation. As a matter of fact astro- 
nomers do not know^ the distance of Beta 
Aurigie. It may also be noted that the part 
of the photographic spectrum on which these 
measures were made ^^rresponci^ to light 
which, though appreciable by a pho:ographic 
plate, is quite invisible to, the eye. Have 
we not here a truly remarkable result ? A 
beam of invisible light arriving at this earth 
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from a star sunk into space to a distance 
utterly unknown, has yet sufficed to enable us 
to place that star in the weighing scales and 
compare its mass with the mass of the sun. 

As to the intrinsic brightness of Beta 
Aurigae we are not able to speak. To know 
so much we should require, not only to 
measure the lustre of the star, which can be 


The older methods of observing double 
stars, inaugurated chiefly by W. Herschel, 
and carried to such perfection by Burnham 
and others, had seemed to be approaching 
some degree of completion. The study of 
double stars has now received a fresh 
impetus ; the totally new spectroscopic 
method, with its revelation of rapidly mov- 
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eal&ily done, but we should then have to 
make allowance for it.s distance from the 
earth. This distance is, as we have said, 
quite unknown ; we are consequently unable 
to say what relation the object bears to the 
sun in point of brightness. It may seem 
strange, but it is, nevertheless, the strict truth, 
that wh^le die beam of light has told us what 
^ riot have Expected to learn from it 
the weight of the system— it has, 



ing binaries, has been introduced. Doubt- 
less a harvest of interesting results awaits its 
future applications. 

The stars are often associated, not merely 
in pairs or systems but in myriads, bound 
together by bonds of attraction which, 
though invisible and indeed immaterixil, 
keep the stars in close association. Of 
such magnificent objects we give an illus- 
tration. It is a photograph of the great 
duster in Hercules as taken at the lick 
Observatory. 



Five-and-Forty Years. 

By J. j. Bell, 

Author of “ IVee Macgree^r, 
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T was a Saturday evening to- 
wards the end of August, and 
the old couple’s kitchen had 
been brought to that condition 
of perfect cleanliness and 
somewhat* obvious orderliness 
which characterized it on the last night of 
every week — not that it showed signs of 
neglect on other nights -and which was the 
housewife’s ambition in anticipation of the 
Sabbath. 

I^'olk that can gang to the kirk fraea dirty 
hoose maun hae queer consciences,” she was 
wont to observe when her man chaffed her 
during Ikt labours, imploring her not to 
rub holes in the furniture or to leave some 
brass cui the candlesticks. “ Ve’rc welcome 
to yer joke*, Sandy,” she would sometimes 
add, smiling good-naturedly, “ but I ken fine 
ye wild be the first to mak’ an uproar if 1 
didna hae things nice on the Seturday nicht. 
An’ whether ye like it or no, I canna change 
rna wey o’ daein’ things efter sae mony years.” 

It was forty-five years now since they had 
srt up house in the cottage at 
the end of the village, and 
Sandy Ihirlane was past work 
through blindness, having 
neglected an affection of his 
eyes until too late. P'ortu 
naiely in his working days he 
had been able, with iht help 
of his wife P'lora, to accu- 
mulate savings sufficient to 
purchase an annuity which in 
the careful woman’s hands 
proved large enough for pro- 
viding the necessities of life 
and the few modest luxuries 
desired by the twain. 

Years ago their eldest son 
had gone to a situation in a 
distant town ; laUT he had 
there started business in a 
small way on his own account, 
and had become possessed of 
a wife and family. His vi.siis 
to the old folks had gradually 
ceased, but he wrote occasion- 
ally, and, while hiding their 
disappointment, they con- 
gratulated each other that his 
affairs, according to his letters, 
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were in such a flourishing condition as to 
prevent him spending his valuable time on 
the long journey. 

“ He’s gettin’ on fine,” they would agree. 
“An’ it wild never dae for him to neglect his 
business. . . . Maybe his next letter ’ll tell 
us he’s cornin’. ’Deed, ay ! ” 

They were sitting by the cheerful hearth, 
Sandy smoking leisurely and contentedly, 
Flora reading aloud from the weekly news- 
paper and ])arenthetically expressing her 
horror of war, her regret at fatal or painful 
accidents, and her disapproval of crime. 

“I'here’s naethin’ nice an’ cheery in the 
paper but tlie advertisements,” she sadly re- 
marked, as she turned a page, “ an’ dootless 
the niaist o’ them are jist lees an’ deceptions.” 

“ Hoots toots ! It’s no’ as bad as that, 
wife,” returned Sandy, pleasantly. “Ye’ll 
shin come to somethin’ nice. Ye’ve no’ 
read the Oreeginal Poetry yet.” 

Flora had a weakness for the column 
headed “ Original Poetry,” and .she retorted, 



Ye fell asleep the last time I read it, an’ if 
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Her husband chuckled, teasingly. “ YeVe 
the boy for poetry ! ’’ he observed. 

“Whisht !” she said, quietly, “anil’ll read 

ye the Complete Tale. It's ra’ed Na ! 

Fm no’ gaun to read it.” She turned the 
page hastily. 

“ What’s wrang ? ” he asked. 

“ I dinna think it’ll be a guid story, Sandy. 
Na ; I’m no’ gaun to read it,” she repeated, 
firmly. 

“What wey wull ye no’ read it, Flora? 
I wud like to hear it. Never heed what I 
said aboot the poetry. 1 didna mean ony- 
thing. Come awa’ wi’ the story. I hope it s 
a sensational yin. Ye read sensational stories 
rale weel, except when ye come to bits aboot 
young leddies or weans gettin’ ill-used, an’ 
then I can never mak’ oot what ye’re savin’. 
Yer tongue seems to get fankled, an’ ye get 
short o’ bretth forbye.” 

“I doot this story’s ower sensational for 
an auld man like yersel’,” remarked Mrs. 
Parlane, with a faint twinkle in her eye, 
“ especially when ye’ve had toastit cheese for 
yer sup)per, an’ it’s near time ye was gaun t(.) 
yer bed.” 

“ Havers, wumnian ! (’ome awa’ wi’ the 
story ! ” 

Mrs. Parlane shook her head and turned 
another page. “ I’ll read ye the St'ientetdic 
Gossip. H’ni ! h’m ! ‘A discovery o' ('on- 
seederable importance to the manufarturers 
and users o’ golf ba’s has jist been — 

“Titsl Wha’s heedin’ aboot golf ba’s? 
Read the story. Flora.” 

“ Na, na. It’s ower sensational.” 

“ Moo d’ye ken that ? \\’as it the name 

that pit ye aff?” 

“ Ay.” Mrs. Parlane smiled behind the 
paper. “ It wasna a nice name, Sandy.” 

“ What was it ? ” 

“ Oh, never heed.” .She made to continue 
reading the paragraj)!! on golf balls, but 
again he interrupted her. • 

“Tell us the name o’ the story, an’ I’ll 
tell ye if )'e can read it. The name o’ a 
story doesna signify muckle.” 

“ Weel,” she said, turning back the page.s, 
“ I’ll tell ye the name, but I’ll no’ tell ye ony 
main The story’s ca’ed ‘1'he Gem o’ the 
Gaol ; or, I’he Blue Deevil o’ Barlinnie.’ Ye 
wudna like me to read that^ Sandy ? ” 

“Ay, \Mid I ! Read it. Flora,” he cried, 
eagerlj^. “It maun be sensational.” 

Mrs. Parlane i^ghed. “I couldna help 
teasinV ye a wee bit,” she said, and com- 
Jistjf^nced the talp forthwith, 
v' llie rijading was just finished — greatly to 
tegfet of the old man, who*dearly loved a 


tale of blood and mystery, and much to the 
relief of his wife, who secretly shrank from 
the same — when the big grandfather’s clock 
that stood against the wall between the foot 
of the bed and the door struck ten, 
ponderously and slowly, with a wheeze 
between each stroke, as though it were 
gathering itself uj) for one last effort. That, 
however, was merely affectation, for it had 
repeated the same operation in the same 
fashion longer than cither Mr. or Mrs. 
Parlane could remember. It suggested an 
old, but (}uite hale and liearty, gentleman 
who had got into the way of employing a 
seemingly distressing cough sim))ly in order 
to call attention to his well-preserved self, his 
grt^at age, and his valuable o])inions. 

'Then took ])lace the little performance 
which the [)air had rarely missed during the 
long course of their married life. 

“Anither week by,” remarked Mr. Ikirlane, 
laying aside his j)ipe and rising from the 
arm-chair. 

“ Anither week by,” repeated Mrs. Parlane, 
rising also, and going to her man’s side. 
1’ime was when it was customary for him to 
come to her, but that had been before his 
sight failed him. 

She took hold of his arm, pushed a stool 
out of the way, and led him across the floor 
to the grandfather's clock. She opened the 
glass door protec'ting the finely-engraved face, 
and took tlie “ Z ” shaped key from its nail 
within the lower case. She placed the key in 
his hand, for it was one of his coiu'cits that in 
.sj)itt of his blindness he could place it in the 
right-hand hole wilhojut so much as toiK'hing 
the dial. 

Put, somehow, his hand shook, and he 
drew liack, looking a little heljiless. 

“ What’s ado, Sandy ? ” his wife asked. 

“ Oh, naethin’. 1 felt 1 thocht — Tits ! ” 
he said with a laugh ; “it maun be the 
toa.stit cheese an’ the sensational story that 
j)it me aff. Ma haiin shook, an’ I was feart 
1 wud spile the face o’ the auld nock. An’ 
ye ken I wudna like to dae that, Flora. Ma 
faythcr was that prood o’ the nock, an’ it’s 
been a guid freen’ to you an’ me, wife. I 
wudna like ony hairm to come to it. Pit in 
the key yersel’, wife, an’ I’ll rowe it up.” 

“ I dinna like yer haun bein’ shaky,” she 
said, with an anxious look at his face. 

“ Och, it’s naethin’, wumman. Pit in the 
key.” 

She placed the key in position, and he, 
having found the handle without difficulty, 
proceeded solemnly to wind up the weight. 
Thefi, whon a slight jar inside the case 
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warned him that the operation was complete, 
he removed the key and handed it to his 
wife. 

‘‘Noo, Flora,” 
he said. 

With a so- 
lemnity equal 
to his owji she 
began to wind 
up the other 
weight. 

“Canny, 
wumman, ca’ 
canny,” he mur- 
mured, gently ; 

“ dinna rowe it 
up ower quick.” 

Mrs. Parlane 
did not resent 
the words of 

f i’arning, al- 
hough they 
were as familiar 
to her ears as 
the sound of 
the winding. 

“Ay, a y , 

Sandy,” she re- 
turned, agree- 
ably. 

“ Is’t keepin’ 
time?” he in- 
(juired, as she carefully closed the glass 
door, after having replaced the key below. 

*‘Ay ; it’s k(‘cpin’ time. 'rhcre\s no’ twa 
meenits’ difference atween it aiT tlie steeple.” 

“ It’s a fine nock,” said the old man, in a 
tone of satisfaction. “ I wonder hoo* mony 
times you an’ me hae rowed it up thegither, 
auld wife?” he added, smiling. 

“Ah ! We’ll hae to get John to work oot 
that coont the next time he comes to see us. 
John’s the yin for feegures ! But it’ll be a big 
coont ! Fivc-an’-forty year, an’ every Seturday 
nicht but yin here an’ there. ’Deed, it’ll be 
a big coont, Sandy ! . . . Eh, me ! but they 
was sad Seturday nichts when we didna 
rowe it up thegither. I mind the time 
when you was ^ wp' nt the hospital, an’ when 
I gaed to rewe up the nock ma lane.some, 
1— I 

“Whisht, wumman! that’s a’ by,” he 
interrupted, tenderly. “ ('’evne awa’ back to 
the fireside, It’s no often the auld nock 
has seen you an’ me onythin’ but cheery.” 

“That’s true, the Lord be thankit,” she 
said, softly, leading him to his seat; “ Efter 
a’ we’ve no had muckle to greet aboot, hae 
we, Sandy, man ? ” 

Vol, 90. 


An’ the auld nock’s been 
Ye mind hoc we made a 
bargain, jist efter 
we was mairrit, 
that we wud aye 
rowe it up the- 
gither?” 

“Fine I mind 
it. An’ I mind* 
when you an* me 
cast oot on a 
Seturday morn- 
in’ an’ we was 
baith ower 
prood to mak’ it 
up, an’ we baith 
wantit\.o mak’it 
up, but we gaed 
aboot huffy the 
hale day, an’ - 

an’ ” 

“ An’ then at 
last the time 
earn’ for us to 
rowe up the 
nock— eh, auld 
wife?” 

“Jist that.” 

“ Weel, an’ 
what next?’ 

‘Toots!’ 
said Mrs, Par- 
lane, laughing. “That was a’ aboot it.” 

Mr. Parlane chuckled. “But dae ye mind 
anither time wc cast oot ? ” 

“ I mind when ye tried to get me to rowe 
up the nock on a Monday nicht,” she replied, 
a trifle drily. “ But I wudna dae’t. No’ 
likely ! ” 

“ I didna mean that time,” said Mr. Par- 
lane, the least thing put out. “ I meant ” 

“ What time ? ” his spouse asked, eagerly. 

“ I’ll no’ tell ye noo,” he retorted, 
chuckling again. 

“ I’nfl no’ heedin’, onywey,” she rejoined, 
suppressing her disappointment. 

“ Ah, weel, auld wife,” he resumed, more 
gravely, after a short pause, “ the auld nock 
has been a guid freen’ to us baith. I can 
mind but the yin time when I wud shinner 
hae had its room nor its comp’ny.” 

“ When was that, Sandy ? ” she. asked, 
though she knew very well what his answer 
would be. Old age and love are given to 
repeating themselves, but when they do so 
together their repetitions ^ire not^so tiresomei 
“ When was that, Sandy ? ” she asked again. 

“The nicht John was bejn,” he replied, 
staring unseeing at the fire. “1 stoppit the 


“ No’ muckle. 
like a freen’ to us. 
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auld nock that nicht. I couldna thole the “ Tits ! I was jist joking auld wife. I 

tickin' ; it seemed to be mockin’ me. . . . ken ye wudna sell the auld nock for twinty 

But that was the yin time. I dinna ken pound — na, jior for fifty pound.” 
what I wud dae wi’oot it noo. It’s splendid “ 1 wudna sell it for a hunner pound ! ” 
comp’ny for me when ye’re busy, auld wife.” cried Mrs. Parlane, her voice trembling. “ I 
“I wudna like to be wantin’ the nock — I wudna sell it for- for onythin’. . . . Oh, 
either,” she said. “ As ye say, it’s jist an ma dear, it’s been wi’ us a’ the time ! ” 
auld freen’ to us baith. I was gey angry the ' “Jist that, auld wife, jist that. A’ the 
ither day when Mistress MacFaurlane speired time. ... A’ the time. . . . An’ whiles I 

if we had a notion o’ sellin’ it, an’ ” think it kens a’ oor bit secrets — things that 

“ Sellin’ it ! Sellin’ ma fayther’s nock ! I naehody else kens. ’Deed, ay ! ” 
wud hae gied her a fricht if she had speired For a short space they sat silent, listening, 
that at me. Sell the nock I The impiddcnce perhaps, to the steady tick, 
o’ the wumman I ” . Flora was the first to speak. “ Wull I 

‘‘Aw, she didna mean ony hairm. It was read the ('hajHer noo? ” she asked, quietly. 

jist this wey. Ye see ” “ Ay, wife. We’re a wee thing late the 

“ I’m no’ heedin’. Ye can tell her the nicht, an’ we'd better no’ crack ony mair. 

next time that we’re no’ for ” Read the chapter, Flora.” 

“’Sh! Dinna flee up till ye’ve heard the As she turned the ])ages a .sigh escaped 
hale story. Ye see, Mistress Mack^aurlane her, as it always did ere she started to read 
has a nock o’ her 
ain — no’ as braw 
a* yin as oor yin 
— but a nice nock 
a’ the same. 

Weel, agentleman 
that’s hidin’ in 
Kinlochan for the 
simmer heard 
aboot it, an’ cam' 
to see it an’ wantit 
to buy it, for he 
g e t h e r s auld 
things, an’ offered 
her twinty pound 
for’t, though it 
winna keep time, 
an’ the strikin’s a' 

WTang, an’ the 
face is no’ vera 
bonny, an’ the 
veneer’s chip- 
pit an’ scartit, an’ 
ye’ve got to keep 
the door shut wi' 

a match, an’ sightless eyes hurt her most. 

“Did she sell it?” It used to be he who read the chapter. 

: “Na. She would like fine to hae sell’t And he always seemed to understand why 

it, she said to me, but she had promi.sed it to she sighed. 

her eldest dochter — her that’s mairrit — efter “ Never heed. Flora, ma dear,” he said, 
she’sdeid — I mean, efter hersel’s deid — an’ gently; “ ye’ve sicht for the twa o’ us. I’m 
she wudna break her word for twinty pound, rale happy the nicht.” 

an’ the gentleman wudna gie ony mair.” “Ma man! ’’she whispered, and began to read. 

“I’m gled she didna disgrace hersel’,” 

said •■t’arlane, warmly. “ It wasna as It is not for pen and paper to tell in detail 

if fehe "had been ’t>eedin’ the siller. ... I how the bad news came and in what manner 
hni|ie ye wasna temptit to ask her to send the it was first received. Enough to say that the 

Jiere ” postman brought it on the Wednesday even- 

i ’’ * ing, about half-past eight, just after the old 
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couple had finished supper ; and that blind 
Sandy suspected trouble ere Flora found 
strength to read aloud the letter. 

An hour after midnight Sandy turned on 
his pillow wearily, and whispered : — 

“ Are ye sleeping Flora ? ” 

“No’ yet, Sandy,” she replied, without 
impatience. “ I’m vexed for ye, dearie.” 

“ An’ I’m vexed for yersel’, wife. . . . But 
John has been a guid son to us, has he 
no’ ? ” 

“ ’Deed, ay. It’s a, peety for John, puir 
lad. I’m shair it wudna be his faut.” 

“ I’m no’ blamin’ him. Trade’s in a bad 
condeetion everywhere, the paper says. Na, 
na ; I’m no’ blamin’ him. ... Hoo rnuckle 
did he say he needit to pey the bill ? I aye 
tell’t the lad never to pit his name to a bill — 
for a bill’s jist an invention o’ Satan to trap an 
honest man into breakin’ his promise — but 
nae doot he was catch ed at a— ~ Weel, 
weel, I’m no’ blamin’ him. I loo rnuckle did 
he say he needit, Flora ? ” 

“ Forty pound,” she whispered, with a sob. 

“ Jist that. Forty pound. Ay,” he mut- 
tered. He felt for her hand and caught it. 
“Dinna greet, auld wife,” he went on, tenderly. 
“ We’ll get ower it.” 

'I'he old woman shivered. “ Forty pound 
— an’ he needs it on Seturday. . . . Oh, 
Sandy, man, what are we to dae ? It wud 
tak’ us near a year to save the siller wi’oot 
spendin’ onythin’ on you an’ me. I’ve ten 
pound three an’ seevenpence the noo, but it’s 
a lang time till the next quarter.” 

“ It’s better nor naethin’, wife. We’ll win 
through some wey. Can ye — can ye no’ gue.ss 
what we’ll hae to dae ? ” 

Flora trembled in silence. 

“I'ry an’ guess, ma dear,” he whispered, 
unsteadily. 

“ Oh, Sandy, I canna, I canna ! ” She 
was weeping softly, but bitterly. 

He raised himself, and rested on his 
elbow with his face towards her as if he 
.could see her through the darkness that was 
double in bis case. 

“Ye ken ,what I mean, Flora,” he said, 
controlling his ^ oicr. “ An’ ye ken there’s 
nae ither wey oot the deeficulty. . * , Ay, 
an’ ye ken we sud be praisin’ the Lord 
that there is ^ Wey, instead o’, vexin’ oor 
herts like this. So in the mornin’ ye’ll gang 
to Mistress MacFaurlane an’ then ye’ll gang 
to the gentleman that-r — ” 

“ No’ that, Sandy, no’ that.” 

“Ah, but jist that, ma dear. An’ if the 
gentleman wud gie twinty pound for Mistress 
MacFaurliuie’s nock^ fell shaW^ gie ; 


“ I canna dke it,” she cried* “ Yer hert’s 
set on the auld nock, Sandy, an’ sae is mine. 
Is there nae ither wey ? ” 

“We’ve naethin’ else that wud bring the 
siller, an’ — an’ the siller’s needit for Seturday,” 
he said, bravely. “ We’ll shin get used 4b 
wantin’ the auld nock.” 

“ It's you I’m thinkin’ o’,” she sobbed. 

“ I ken, auld wife ; I ken that fine. Ye’re 
aye thinkin’ o’ me. . . . But ye’ll dae what I 
said the morn, an’ oor son John’ll mak’ it up 
to us some day, certain shair.” 

“But— but it was yer fayther’s nock,” she 
said, weakly, her heart torn between the 
husband at l"^r side and the son in the 
distant town. 

“ Ay, it was ma fayther’s nock,” he replied 
“but John is ma son an’ your son, an’ — an 
that’s a’ aboot it, ma dear. . . . Speak nae 
mair aboot it the nicht, wife. Try to get a 
bit nap. Arc ye feelin’ ony easier in yer 
mind noo ? ” 

“ A — a wee thing easier, Sandy ; but ” 

“ Awcel, try an’ gang to sleep. Think 
what it wud be if you an’ me wasna able to 
help oor son John. . . . Lift yer heid till I 
turn the cauld side o’ the pillow for ye. . . . 
That’s it! Noo we’ll baith try an’ sleep. 
Dinna vex yersel’ aboot me, Flora. Til 
manage fine.” 

He lay down again, but in the silent hour 
that followed his courage failed him, and a 
heavy sigh escaped his old heart. 

“ Are ye no’ sleepin’ yet, dearie ? ” his wife 
asked, almost at the same instant. 

“ No’ yet, Flora. An’ ye’re wauken yer- 
sel’. Was ye thinkin’ o’ John ? ” 

“ Ay. He — he wud be sair vexed if he 
kent aboot the auld nock.” 

“’Deed, ay. John aye had a guid hert. 
I’m shair he wudna hae troubled you an’ 
me if he could hae helpit it. But we’re no’ 
heedin’ terrible aboot the nock — are we, 
Flora ? ” 

She •could make no answer, and quite 
suddenly the old man broke down. 

“ Oh, wife ! ” he cried. “ Five-an’Torty year 
— five-an’-forty year ! , . . I’m a stupit auld 
buddy, but- -but wud ye rise, wife, an’ — an’ 
stop the auld nock, for I canna thole listenin’ 
to it ony mair.” 

^ II. 

The following afternoon the collector of 
clocks came to view the old couple’s treasure,, 
and at once expressed his desire to possess 
it He was quite a y^aing mai^ and his 
pretty wife who accompanied him; appeared 
jtp sympathize with him in hi^ ho, 1;)%^ 

“:We have seen nothing so nne as this, 
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she passed out she whispered something to 
him. 

Oh, by-the-bye,*^ he said, looking back, 
“1 — I don’t believe in credit, Mr. Parlanc, 
so ril send along the money in half an 
hour.” 

They hurried away. Mrs. Parlanc closed 
the door, wiped her eyes on her apron, and, 
stepping softly to the clock, stopped the 
pendulum. Then she 
went to her husband 
and stood by his chair, 
stroking his bowed 
head with her worn 
hand. 

“ What maun be, 
maun be,” muttered 
the old man at last. 

^“ jist that, dearie. 

. . . An’ him an’ his 
leddy was rale nice 
an’ kind.” 

they’ll 

auld nock, Flora.” 

“They’ll dae that, 

Sandy. . , . We’ll 
send the fifty pound 
to John the day.” 

“Ay. I never 
thocht vvt‘ wild get 
that for it. . . . Hut 
John, puir lad, ’ll be 
gled o' the extra siller. 

Maybe he’ll sj)end a 
pound or twa cornin’ 
to see us. Eh, wife ? ” 

“ That wild be tine, 

Sandy.” 

So they sought to 
cheer eacn other. 

On Friday forenoon, at the hour appointed, 
the purchaser, accompanied by his wife and 
followed by a couple of lads bearing a large 
wooden case and a roil of canvas, arrived to 
take possession of his proT)erty. He found 
the late owners prepared for out of doors. 

“Sir,” .said Mrs. Parlane, as soon as the 
lads were dismissed; “ ma man and me was 
thinkin’ we v/ud gang for a bit walk the day, 
if ye’ll excuse u.s. It’s a tine day, an’ — an’ 
maybe ye’ll be feenii,hevl afore we get back ; 
an’ we was jist wantiti to thenk ye baith for 
— for yer kindness, an’ we hope ye’ll be 

satisfied wi’ the jiuld nock, .sir, an’ — an’ 

Are ye ready, Sandy ? ” 

The old man placed his cap, which he 
had been holding in his hand, upon his l^ad, 
and nodded silently as he took her arm. 


“ We’ll be finished in less than an hour. 
We are leaving Kinlochan at one o’clock,” 
said the collector, scarcely able to take his 
eyes off his prize. “ And you may be sure 
well take great care of the clock,” he added, 
kindly, toying with a small screw driver. He 
felt he ought to say something sympathetic, 
but the words would not come, which was 
perhaps just as well. 

As for his wife, she made no 
remark as she stood apart glancing 
at the two (dd faces. 

Mrs. Parlane murmured a good- 
bye and drew her husband towards 
t h e door. The 
young woman made 
a step after them, but 
hailed with a helpless 
expression on her 
pretty countenance. 
'Fhe door closed. 

“ Now, Dorothy,” 
said tlie young 
man, briskly, “ we 
must get to work. 
What a find this is ! 
I’m sorr^ for the old 
folks, though. We’ll 
have to begin by 
getting out the 
screws that fasten it 
to the wall. Here 
we are ! ” 

He opened the 
door of the case, ex- 
posing the weightsand 
the still pendulum. 

A piece of paper 
pinned to the inside 
of the door caught 
his eve. 

“Halloa! what’s this?” 

His wife took posse.ssion of it. In 
laboured writing it bore the words : — 

Dear Madam ^ — Please be kind to the 
dock, — Respectfully,, Flora Far lane d 

“ Oh, I say, Dorothy,” exclaimed tht? 
collector, “ don’t cry ! You’re too tender- 
hearted for anything. Don’t, dear 1 ” 

But Dorothy would cry, though she did it 
softly and in no unsightly fashion. 

“The poor old thing has ap-p-pealed to 
m-mef she sobbed. “Oh, Jack, we must 
not take the clock ! ” 

“ What ! Not take the clock ? ” 

’ “ Because they c-can’t^ear to lofe ItP 
“ But they sold it.” 

“ I— I don’t care ! ” • 

• “Nonsense, Dorothy! They Wanted the 
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money and they sold the clock, and that’s all 
about it. Sentiment’s all very well in its 
wa,y, dear, and I like you all the better for 
your thought for the old people, but the 
bargain is quite a fair one.” 

“ It isn’t ! ” exclaimed Dorothy, wiping 
her eyes. “ It isn’t fair that two old things 
like them should be driven to sell their 
dearest possession. It isn’t fair. Jack, and 
you know it isn’t.” 

** But what can I do ? ” 

‘‘Leave the clock with them.” 

“But the money. They seemed to be 
requiring it pretty desperately.” 

The young woman sighed “ I should 
like to know what they wanted the money 
for.” 

Her husband was irritated. “ Better ask 
them,” he grunted. 

“ 'rhat’s just what I’ll do, Jack,” she 
returned quickly, in a steady voice. “ But I’ll 
tell you one thing, dear, and that is that I 
could not bear to have the clock in our house, 
even to please you.” 

“ Well, upon my word 1 You were keen 
enough on it yesterday. In fact, you had 
settled whereby ou were going to place it.” 

“This is to-day. Do you care one little 
tiny bit for me, Jack ? ” she asked, abruptly. 

“Of course, I care a great deal for you, 
Dorothy. But ” 

“ Well,” she said, deliberately, “I’ll believe 
you if you wait here, without so much as 
touching the clock, till I come back.” 


favourite outdoor seat on the green bank, 
under a chestnut tree, little more than a 
hundred yards distant. 

Dorothy approached them, and a lump 
came in her throat and a trembling in her 
heart when she perceived the sadness of 
their faces. They were sitting close together, 
speechless, with their heads bowed, and it 
was not till the young wife halted beside 
them that Mrs. Parlane looked up. 

“ Is there onythin’ wrang wi’ the nock, 
ma’am ? ” she inquired, anxiously. 

“ Oh, no, Mrs. Parlane,” Dorothy replied, 
endeavouring to smile. “But I — I wanted 
to have a — a little talk with you and Mr. 
Parlane, if you’ll forgive a stranger asking 
questions.” 

The old woman’s lip trembled. Her 
heart went out to this sweet and dainty 
creature who looked and spoke so kindly. 
She turned to her husband. 

“Sandy, it’s the leddy. She’s wantin’ to 
ken aboot the auld nock. Is that it, 
ma’am ? ” 

“Not altogether about the clock. You 
sec, I — I — well, I hardly know how to 
begin,” stammered Dorothy. “ Are you — 
are you —a — very sorry to part with your 
clock ? ” The words were awkward, but 
there was no doubting the sympathy in the 
voice. 

There was no answer immediately, and the 
questioner flushed pamfully. 

'J'hen Sandy coughed, and said: — 


“But, I say 

“ Promise ! ” 

“ But we’ll lose 

our train, and ” 

“ Promise ! ” 

“ Tell me vrhat 
you are going to 
do, Dorothy.” 

“Promise!” 
She looked straight 
into his somewhat 
sulky eyes. 

' “Oh, well,” he 
cried, “ I pro- 
mise. But ” 

She kissed her 
hand to him, and , . 
was gonci 
The > Par lanes 

they ^ 
to. their 
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“ Och, we're no’ breakin’ oor herts aboot it, 
ma’am.” 

But his wife fell a-weeping softly, where- 
upon he patted her shoulder, murmuring, 
“ Whisht ye noo, auld wife,” in a very shaky 
voice. 

Weemen is awfu’ easy affectit,” he 
quavered apologetically to Dorothy. 

“They are,” mumbled the latter, wiping 
her eyes. 

She sat down beside the old woman. 

“ Might I know — could you tell me of 
your trouble ? ” she whispered. 

And ere long between them they had told 
her, for surely, they felt, there was a comfort 
in her very presence. 

Yet they gasped with terror when she 
suddenly said, “ Oh, we could never take 
your dear old clock now ” ; and Sandy cried, 
“ Oh, but, ma’am, we sent awa’ the siller last 
nicht. W’e canna gie it back noo. Oor son 
John was needin’ it, ye ken.” 

'rhen Dorothy became wildly unbusiness- 
like. 

“Suppose,” she said, gently — “suppose 
my husband trusted your son John with the 
fifty pounds till he could pay it back? How 
would that do ? ” 

The old people did not grasp her meaning, 
and she had to repeat herself. 

Iwen then they appeared at a los.s. 

“ rhink over it and come home in ten 
minutes and let us know,” she said, rising. 
“ I only hope Jack and I may li^'e to grow 
old like you poor, dear old things,” she was 
thinking. “ Think over it,” she added, aloud, 
“and don’t worry any more, please.” 

Before they found Iheir voices she was 
speeding towards the cottage. 

“Jack,” she cried, almost falling upon him, 
“ those two poor old things have wound that 
clock together every night for nearly a hun- 
dred years, and they’\ e sent the money to 
their son-" I’ve got his address— and we’re 
going to lend the money to their son — don’t 
interrupt — and we’re going to get another 
clock somewhere a id wind it together, and — 
and be happv ev er aft Give me a bit of 
paper and a peiicil,”. she went on, refusing to 
allow him speech, “and rush away as hard as 
you can and get someone to help to carry 
away that box and canvas. Go, go, go I I’ll 
explain everything to you after, and if you 
don’t like to do what I want, I’ll — oh, but I 
know you will. Jack, dear.” 

Jack tried to get in a word, but she waved 


him away, and he went on his errand half 
angry, half amused “ No use arguing with 
Dorothy when she lets her heart loose,” he 
moralized. 

His wife sat down by the table and wrote 
quickly, but not carelessly. She knew she 
had to consider the old people’s pride no less 
than their simple affections — to make them 
understand that she made them no gift, and 
that the loan to their son would be purely a 
business matter with which they really had 
nothing to do. And she managed to express 
herself fairly well. 

“ She didna mean it, an’ forbye we couldna 
tak’ sic a favour frae a stranger,” said Mr. 
Parlane, as they neared their home. 

“ Na, we couldna,” agreed Mrs. Parlane, 
adding, rather wistfully, “ but she didna seem 
like a — a stranger, Sandy.” 

“ She seemed like an angel frae the Lord,” 
he muttered. “She was that kind. I’m 
thinkin’ she made it easier to thole, auld 
wife.” 

“ ’Deed, ay ! ” sighed Flora. 

They entered their home, and lo ! there 
was no one in the kitchen, and^ behold ! the 
grandfather’s clock was pointing the correct 
time and ticking bravely. 

Mrs. Parlane caught sight of the letter on 
the table. 

“ My ! ” exclaimed the old man, when he 
and his spouse had partially recovered, “ my ! 
but it’s a bonny warld wi’a leddy like her 
leevin’ in it.” 

“ I maun write to John,” said Flora. “ I’m 
shair he’ll never rest till he’s peyed back this 
kindne.ss to his fayther an’ mither. . . . Oh, 
Sandy, it’s no’ jist gettin’ keepin’ the auld 
nock that mak’s us thenkfu’, is’t ? It’s the 
thocht that we was helpit at the last— jist as 
if He had been watchin’ us.” 

That evening as the clock struck ten 
Sandy rose. 

“ Wife, I’ve a notion ! ” he cried, excitedly. 

“Eh, Sandy?” 

“ I’ve a notion to rowe up the auld nock 
the nicht, an’ aye rowe it up in future on 
Fridays instead o’ Seturdays. It— it’ll keep 
us in mind o’ this day an’ o’ the leddy that 
was sae guid to us. What think ye. Flora ? ” 

“ I’m thinkin’ it’s a rale nice notion, 
Sandy,” she replied. 

And presently they were standiM together 
in front of their old frientl. ^ , 




By C. J. Cornish, F.Z.S. 


AN found such difficulty in 
first obtaining fire, and its twin- 
brother light, for his use that 
old legends were unanimous 
that a mortal stole it from the 
sky. Yet it is one of the sur- 
prises of Nature that unnumbered creatures 
belonging to orders and families descending 
lower and lower in the scale of life can both 
generate and diffuse the element of light. 
By the effulgence from their bodies, or from 
various and complex organs, they can illumi- 
nate not only the midnight air, but the 
crevices of the earth, the surfiice of the 
ocean, and the darkness of the profound 
abysses of the sea. 

The study of these luminous creatures has 
a charm inherent in the varied means by 
which they perform this natural miracle of 
casting an artificial light. Nor is the attraction 
less because every year adds fresh names to 
the lists of the luciferous creatures, while, so 
far, neither the physico-chemical means by 
which the light is made, nor the details of the 
mechanical structure of the ^lamps, is clearly 
understood. But this muefi is certain, that 
every extension of the range of inquiry has 
disclosed fresh wonders, while the more 
clo.sely the animals themselves are studied the 
more interesting do they appear. I'he glitter- 
ing fire-flies of the Mediterranean countries, 
■glow-w^orms of a more perfect growth, greatly 
exceed in, beauty the British glow-worms of 
the commons and hills of Kent. But when 
Columbus discovered the first outliers of 
America, the isles of the Bahamas and 
the Antilles, the crews of the ships, though 
no doubt well acquainted with the fire-flies of 
the O^ld IV «)rld, were struck with wonder at 
the brilliant lights of the fire-flies of the 

' iBjf nearly four centuries since the 
related how the Caribs 


caught and kept them in lanterns to light 
their homes by night as a guide in the dark- 
ness. The race of the Caribs has perished, 
but the people of Vera Cruz still use the 
fire-fly lamps, and vvhat was at first taken to 
be a traveller’s tale is supported by tlie 
custom of to-day. 

'I'he most recent and surprising discoveries 
of luminous animals were made in the course 
of another excursion into the region of the 
unknown — namely, in the efforts to explore, 
under great difficulties, the forms of life 
in the uttermost depths of the sea. It is 
hard to conceive that life can exist at all in 
such physical conditions as those at the 
bottom of the* deepest soundings in the 
ocean, where the water is five miles deep, 
where no ray of light ever penetrates, and 
where the pressure is one of two and a half 
tons to the square inch, or about twenty- five 
times greater than that which will drive an 
ordinary railway trtyn. Yet it has been 
found that these depths teem with animal 
life, and that the plague of darkness is 
overcome to some extent by the artificial 
light given out by fish, crustaceans, and 
zoophytes. Most of these have their 
counterparts in creatures inhabiting shal- 
lower seas, and tjiere is every reason to 
believe that in length of time and by 
a gradual change the profoundest depths of 
the ocean w^ere peopled from the more 
shallow waters into which light penetrates, 
and that it was to combat the darkness in 
the new conditions that the light-making and 
light-projecting organs of many of these 
deep-sea fishes were developed. The reader 
will perhaps ^ree with the opinion recently 
expressed, thaf “hard as it is to conceive 
the bare existence of any life at all in the 
conditiqis found ^ in the ocean abyss, we 
cannot ffiil.;' toi realize the completeness ot 
the triumph by which beings apparently. 
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doomed to live in eternal night are 
supplied not with mere shining secretions 
of luminosity, but with rows of bright and 
ever-burning lamps, in organs fitted with 
lenses and reflectors, which shoot their beams 
sideways through the circumfluent waters, or 
project shafts of light before their eyes to 
illuminate their path.” 

Looking to the regions which they illumi- 
nate, and then to the living lamps which 
light them, we find thaj the air and the surface 
of the earth are mainly haunted, the former 


“ flies ” at all, but of beetles. One is that Of 
the Lampyrides, or glow-worms, the other 
that of the Elaters, or skip-jack beetles. 
In some the males only fly, and the females 
only show much light ; in others the males 
are brilliantly illuminated, and the females 




‘ KOVVS OK r AND KVKK-UUKN ING LAMPS, IN DKC.ANS HTTKD WITH l.KNSKS AND REFLECTORS. 


by the fire-flies” of two (juite distinct 
families of winged beetles, and the latter 
by their larvie or by undevelo{)ed females. 
I'he (Tacks and crevices of the ground 
have also their luminous creatures, mainly 
centipedes, some of which show a brilliant 
light as they creep ii{;)on the earth’s surface 
by night, ddie phosphorescence of the sea 
surface is due to a multitude of different 
living creatun’;., - »me with difficiilty dis- 
tinguishable jVom \egeia.ble life. In the 
ocean abyss the luminoii.s animals are larger, 
brighter, and more hi'thly developed, while 
certain dark ravines of New^ Zealand have 
their living light in the form of the larva of the 
so-called New Zealand glow-worm, which spins 
a web across the fissures and sits in it like a 
luminous spider. » ^ 

“ Fire-fii<^s,” as tht various winged insects 
that emit light are cotntnonly called, belong 
mainly to two diflfetent famiUes-^nOt of 


less so. Others of the I^mpyridae have 
brilliant lamps with little distinction of sex. 

Our own British glow-worm, Lampyris noctU 
luca^ is a “ fire-fly,” or, rather, it would be if 
it enjoyed average good fortune. As things . 
are, the insect which we see ’ shining on 
summer nights is an instance of “feminine 
disabilities” among fire-flies. The male glow- 
worm is a Lampyrid beetle, with full wings 
under its elytra, or hard wing .cases, with 
which it flies by night. But the female of the 
common glow-Avorm, like many other female , 
insects, never arrives at the perfection of the 
male. It remains wingless, soft, and sluggish; 
but in compensation it has its lamp. 

'rhe magnificent fire-flies of the Antilles 
and the other West Indian islandl and those 
found on the Continent of Amgrical belong ■ 
tb another family of beetl^;- -the Elateri<tei f 
,As in the glow-worm and some lurnitious 
ceritipedb^ contrasts between the f r ^ 
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tacle ” exhibited at night and the appearance 
of the creature itself in the daytime are 
very great. Seen in the darkness of the 
tropical night on the borders of some forest 
Jn the Antilles or Vera Cruz, they are living 
lamps in the truest sense of the word. They 
are said, on good authority, to have actually 
saved the lives of travellers in the dark forests 
of St. Domingo, for their welcome light 
has been the only guide by which the path 
could be discerned. Probably the degree of 
light given by each insect varies according to 
the physical condition of the “ fly ” as well 
as its position. 1liey are nocturnal creatures, 
flying only after dark. "I'he early travellers 
declared that they spent the night in 
chasing gnats, just as moths or swallows 
do. 'I'o the gnat, at least, if tliis be true, 
they must lo(jk like flery dragons, sweeping 
through the air with acetylene lamps set upon 
their shoulders. Put more recent observers 
claim that they fly with, not after, the gnats, 
and live largely on sugar cane. M'heir lasting 
brilliance caused them to be regularly used 
as lights by the Caribs, and later by the 
Creoles. The Indians fastened them to 
their ankles when walking in the forests by 
night, and the women wore them 


Martyr’s “ Decades of the New World,” 
shows : — 

“ Whoso wanteth cucujis ” (the native name 
for fire-flies) ‘‘goeth out of the house in 
the first twilight of the night, carrying a 
burning firebrande in his hande, and 
ascendeth the next hillocke, that the cucuji 
may see it, and hee swingeth the firebrande 
about, calling cucujis aloud, and beateth 
the ayre with often calling and crying out, 
‘ Cucuji, cucuji.’ Many simple people 
suppose that the cucuji, delighted with that 
noise, come flying and flocking together to 
the bellowing sound of him that (alleth 
them, for they come with a sj)eedy and 
headlong ('ourse. But I rather think that 
the cucuji make haste to the brightness of 
that firebrande because swarmes of gnattes 
fly into every light, whi('h the cucujis eat in 
the very ayre as martins and swallows do. 
Some cucujis sometimes followeth the fire- 
brande, and lighteth on the ground, 'rhere is 
he easily taken, as travellers may take a beetle 
if they have need there (when) walking 
with his wings shut. In s})ort and merriment, 
or to the intent to terrify such as are afraid 
of any shadow, they say that many wanton 


attached to nets to ornament their 
bodies, and constructed little cages in 
which they were j)laced and used as 
lamps. I'hese cages were cylinder 
.shaped, with a round disc of flat, thin 
wood at the top and at the bottom, with 
.slender uprights of very hard 
wood between the two, forming 
a wall, which prevented the 
beetles from getting out, but 
through which the light shone. 

The beetles were enclo.sed in 
this, three or four being placed 
in the cage. Tim was immersed 
in water once a day, as the in- i 
sects like moisture, and would 
not otherwise live for any time. 

The ladies of Havana wore 
%em in their hair, enclo.sed 
under a thin veil of gauze 
passing over their heads, 'i’he 
natives used to go out by night 
to gather fire - flies, just as 
country-folk in England go out 
,to gather fire- wood, except that 
the wertj wanted for 

hot for heat. ' 

the male glow-worms, 
dtfrac^d bj^ lights Or 
the , folIoWihg quaint 
frpm Pettr 
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wild fellows sometimes rub their faces by 
night with the flesh of a cucuji, being killed, 
with the purpose to meet their neighbours 
with a flaming countenance — as with us 
wanton young men putting a vizard over their 
face endeavour to terrify children or women, 
who are easily frightened.” 

While numbers of the fire-flies are shoot- 
ing through the air in the darkness, 
thousands of others ~ - shining, but not so 
brilliant because their wings are closed 
and only the two spiracles (.m the back are 
showing light - 
are in the bushes 
and brushwood. 

If this is beaten 
a “ rise of fire- 
flies ” ascends, 
darting in ah 
directions into 
the sky like tht* 
sparks from a 
brilliant fire- 
work. 

S(:‘en by day, 
the I'dater fire 
fly of the An- 
tilles is a large 
beetle, of a 
greenish black, 
rather more 
than an inc:h 
long. There arc! 
a great number 
of others of the 
same family; 
among them 
more than a 
hundred are 
British species. 

They are known as the skip jack beetles, 
from a curious power pofisessed by most 
of them of springing up in the air if 
they liappen to fall on their backs. As 
their legs are short they would be as helples.s 
as turtles in that po. ition were it not for their 
acrobatic capabilitii^s. The larvae of these 
Elater beetles are ihiri, hard, and voracious. 
The common ‘‘ wire- worm ^ is one of them, 
and the fire fly of the Antilles is only the 
ultimate form of another wire-worm, which 
feeds on the roots c^f the sugar-caile. How- 
ever* useful the perfect insect may be, it is 
most destructive in its wire-worm state. 

A number were brought to England alive 


after he reached England. Having them 
thus under close observation, he noticed that 
the luminosity varied. Writing just after he 
had brought them to this country, Mr. Lees 
says: “The insect, when roused and in 
perfect vigour, seems to be completely 
saturated by the luminous secretion, since 
the back, when the elytra and wings are 
expanded, has a phosphorescent appearance, 
and there is a strong light at the base of the 
abdomen, which, being apparent only in some, 

I thought might be j)ec:uliar to one sex. But 

its absence was 
more probably 
caused by the 
languid state of 
the animal. 
I'he light is far 
more beautiful 
in colour and 
greater in power 
than from the 
mild secretion 
of the glow- 
worm, and the 
substance, if re- 
moved from the 
beetle immedi- 
ately after death, 
will r e m a i n 
luminous, like 
phosphorus, on 
the object on 
which it is 
placed.” 

rhe common 
g I o w - o r m 
often shines 
brightly until 
the middle of 
September. Even the eggs, which are laid in 
July, are luminous, especially when whetted ; so 
is the piym, and the larvae can emit some light 
when sodisposed. The glow-worm larvae much 
resemble the female glow'-worm, and both 
are u.seful insects. 'Fhey live almost entirely 
on snails and other molluscs. 'Fheir jaws 
are sickle-shaped and very sharp, and they are 
very voracious. In order to assist in freeing 
it from the mucus of the snail, the female 
glow-worm has a number of cleaning imple- 
ments attached to its tail with which to get 
rid of the slime cast by its prey. 

The nature of its luminous org^ is ve^ 
imperfectly understood. T^e beautifwl ^-reeh- 
ish light shows at the lak tw^o siegments, 
tniunlv below the abdomen* Her^ are two 


many years ago from the Ba^hamas by a Mr. 

Lees. Coming over in a sailing-ship he fed 

theni fi^|: on sugatt^ then on brown layers of cells, and many fine hair-jike tubes^ 
$ngar; them; alive till pass through the luminous substani^e. 
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theory is that the light is caused by the slow 
oxidation of a substance formed under the 
influence of the nervous system. Nor does 
it seem any more wonderful, or less wonderful, 
that living creatures can burn a light which 
shows, than that the process of combustion 
which goes on in the body sliould produce 
heat, or that one of its results should be a 
poisonous gas, such as carbonic acid, which 
kills other animals yet nourishes plants by 
supplying them with vegetable carbon. 

The Italian fire-flies are also “glow worms,” 
or I^mpyridie. Jiut in these the males are 
far the most common and most luminous^ 
The females are rarer, smaller, ha\e ordinary 
small eyes, and give less light. 'I'lic function 
of the luminous power can only he surmised, 
but it is quite probable that it enahK's the 
male glow-worm to find the wingless female. 
Also in a great many luminous species the 
eyes are enormously developed, much more 
so than the eyes of the members of the 
same family which give no light, showing, 
probably, that tliey can make use of the lire- 
signals in a special way. 

When Charles Darwin was at Rio de Janeiro, 
in the early days <.)f his naturalistic voyage 
round the world in the Beadle,, he saw' great 
numbers of another class of fire-fly, the light 
of w'hich, on a dark night, could be seen at a 
distance of two hundred paces. “ All the 
fire-flies which I caught here,” he wrote, 
“belonged to the Lampyricke (in which 
family the English glow-worm is included), 
and the greater number of spe('imens w ere of 
Lampyris ocddcnialis. I found that thi^ 
insect emitted the most brilliant flashes when 
irritated ; in the intervals the abdominal 
rings w^ere obscured. I’lie flash was almost 
co - instantaneous on the two rings, but 
it was just perceptible first in the anterior 
one. The shining matter was fluid and 
very adhesive ; little spots, where ihe 
skin had been torn, continued* bright 
with a slight scintillation, whilst the un- 
injured parts were obscured. When the 
, insect was decapitated the rings remained un- 
interruptedly bright, but not so brilliant as 
before. . . . On the muddy and wet gravel 
walks I found the larvae of this I .amj^yris in 
great numbers. I'hey resembled in general 
form the female of the English glow- worm. 
These larvae possessed but feeble luminous 
poweft^';.vety differently from their parents, 
slightest tptfch they feigned death and 
to shine.” 

„ m of Ih^ luminous larvae of American 
from two and a half to three inches 

fn iengtli. 


It might be thought that the lighting up of 
the great areas of the Old and the New World 
by myriads of winged creatures in the air, 
from the “ going down of the sun to the rising 
of the same,” would exhaust the list of natural 
miracles on the earth’s surface and in the air 
above. But the magic w'hich creates the 
aerial fire-fly and the dc^e|.) - sea lamps has 
sent into a third region its living couriers 
of light. 

'J'}u?y invade not ^only the air and water, 
but entiM* the dark pku'cs of the earth and 
light up its crevices and fissures w^ilh a. pale 
and flickering glow. These earth-illuminat- 
ing creatures are a humble race and their light 
is usually feeble, though sustained. 'They are 
like the human miners who ('any their Davy 
lamps into the galleries of the mines. 'The 
greater number belong to a race of centij)e(les 
called the Geo])hili, or earth-lovers. 

I'hey are long and slender, and their feet 
approach in number the traditional hundred 
from which the c‘entij)edt‘ has its name, d'he 
dee[) cracks and crevices of the earth are 
their habitation, in black darkness. Nearly 
all are himinou.s, their bodies shining like 
threads of light as they creej) slow'ly on the 
ground. Among the English light bearing 
centipedes is one which far outshines llu* 
rest, and at limes exhibits .so S])lendid an 
illumination as to surpass the fire flies tliem- 
selves. 'ITiis is often called the electric cen- 
tipede. Jt is said not to be uncommon. 
But the description usually given of its display 
suggests tliat there is also a far brighter light- 
bearer of the same family, or that the periods 
of its*intense illuminj^tion must be short and 
infre(iuent, for probably not one English 
person in twenty thousand has ever seen in 
perfection its moving jewel of beaded light. 
Were the creature as common as it is said 
to be, or were its powers of illumination 
constant (which, in view of the small notice 
taken of it by WTiters on English millepedes, 
can .scarcely be the c'ase), our lanes and 
garden paths would be as beautiful by night 
as the groves of the Antilles or the midnight 
surface of some Nicaraguan lagoon. Need- 
less to say, the centipede itself is entirely 
invisible by night. It exists to our eyes 
wholly by the emanation of light proceeding 
from it, just as a lantern is invisible to those 
who see the light. It is one of the most 
striking instances of the apparent existence 
of form without matter which the senses eSn 
perceive. The light has form, rapid move- 
ment, and exquisite .symmetry. It looks like 
a luminous creature, all aglow. Yet it is 
unsubstantial, intangible, and unable to be 
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grasped. The lingers which close upon the 
beads of cool, pale flame pass through them 
and touch each other, illuminated for the 
moment by the pale, translucent fire. 

The first time that the present writer ever 
saw either the light or the light-giver was 
when returning alter dark up the carriage- 
drive of a house in Suffolk. It was June, and 
the air was heavy with the odours of the hay. 
In the centre of the drive tliere lay what 
looked like a fragment broken from a string 
of luminous pearls of the largest size. The 
central pearls shone liriglUest, that in front 
was less ardent, and two or three at the 
opposite tmd of the series seemed like dying 
lamjis. Suddenly the light-jewel began to 
move, and passcal with an even motion and 
intenser glow u)' 


naked eye is many degrees farther down |he 
diminishing scale of life. Yet such creatures 
absolutely swarm in the sea, and in some 
waters are so numerous as to pervade every 
atom of watery space. If they are luminous, 
as many of them are, the result is to give to 
the sea the appearance not of being “on 
fire,” but of being a fiery substance itself. 
It resembles more the pale light which rises 
from burning spirits. Everything moving in 
the .sea when in this condition, fish, ships, or 
(Tustacean.s, leaves a trail of light. 

Oiu; of the princijial causes of the 
“phosphorus sea” are multitudes of small 
jelly-fish, or microscopic Crustacea. But, 
besides these, many of the large jelly fish 
and “ .sea-sejuirts ” of all sizes are lumin- 
ous. Some of 


the drive, the 
centre keeping 
bright as ever, 
while the train 
c o n s t a n t 1 y 
dwindled and 
died away. ll 
had the property 
common to the 
luciferous crea- 
tures of the sea, 
that tlie light 
s(.‘emed to flow 
as wed I as to 



the “sea-squirts,” 
called “pyro- 
somas,” or “fiery 
bodies,” are so 
luminous that a 
Brazilian navi- 
gator, named 
Bibra, illumina- 
ted his cabin 
with six of them 
well enough to 
read by. Pro- 
fessor Moseley 
mentions the 


KI','"'. Yot a „K,.:„UKtAe 

child wh(.) saw oi- uiminoi-- 

it trit‘d to “pick 

u[) the beads.” When a lantern was 
brought the light still showed ^ little ; 
but the light giver slood, or rather ran, dis- 
covcri'd. It was a long black centipede, 
some three inches and a half long, like thin 
wire. When it was ])icked up and placed in 
an cnvelojie the beads of light lingered upon 
the paper for a moment, and when the insect 
was inside it partly illuminated its pri.son, 
like a candle in a paper lantern. 

It may be that this centipede only becomes 
luminous in ct^rtain conditions of its body, for 
anything so ^ \qnisiie and so conspicuous as 
its beads of light would otherwise be certain 
to be more commoifly observed. 

Much of the appearance commonly called 
a phosphorescent ..ea k caused by living 
creatures so minute that they then blend 
with the element in wliich they are found so 
as to appear v part of it. h ern spores are 


KA(i.Mb:NT I5K< KN FKOM A STklNfJ CUtChing of a 

• j-KAKi.s. • pyrosoma four 

feet long, the 
walls of the body “ being an inch thick.” 
It was placed upon the deck of the 
vessel, and w'hen the naturalist wrote his 
name upon the animal with his finger it 
came out in letters of fire. Each letter 
increased in size until the entire name was 
lost in a blaze of light, that radiated rapidly 
and soon suffused the entire surface. 

Professor W'yviHe d'hompson says that 
during a blaze of phosphorescence off the 
Cape Verde Islands, “It was an easy matter 
to read the smallest print sitting at the aft 
port of my cabin, and the bows shed on 
either side rapidly widening spaces ot 
radiance, so vivid as to throw^ the sails and 
rigging into vivid lights and shadows.” 

A luminous sea is often seen off the east 
coast of England. As elsewhere, the fires 
show mainly, though not always, when the 
water is disturbed % I’he sldpes of the 


indistinguishable at first from the small dust swell gleam and flash, the little ripples 

of the earth. But the inconceivable small- round the pier timbers are outlined in fire, 

ness of the eggs of creatures which them- , the light that glows rounJl anchored boats 

selves are invisible, or hardly visible, to the is reflected on their wet sides, and the 
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* I’VKOSOMAS, ‘ KIKKV lUJDlliS.” 


breaking waters ui)()n the shore are milky 
white and gleaming. 

On summer nights a peculiar effect is seen 
when the horse-nets ” are at work. A man 
rides a horse out into the shallow sea and takes 
one end of a net, the other being held on 
shore. As the horse tramples shoreward again 
it seems to be stamping in green fire, and every 
mesh of the net as it is drawn ashore is 
illuminated with liquid green light pouring 
back into the sea. When the tide ebbs the 
luminous particles sink into the sand, which 
lies flat and dark. Sometimes, when a 
“ gunner is returning from ‘‘ flight ” 
shooting in the darkness, and sets his 
booted foot where the tide has ebbed 
from a creek, he leaves each footprint 
marked in light. Sometimes even the print 
of the nails is shown in sparks of emerald 
fire. 

At a depth of fifty-six fathoms off the 
Shetland Isles a number of marine crealures 
were brought up after dark. The phosphor- 
escence of the star-fish and zoophytes was 
remarkable. “ The tangles (brought up) 
were sprinkled over with stars of the most 
brilliant uranium green. I'hey were little 
stars, for the phosphorescent light was much 
more vivid in the younger than in the older 
star-fish. The light Vv^as not constant nor 

but sometimes it 
str;iick out i IHt of fire all round the disc, 
flashing;! or one might*say glowing, up to the 
thj:t ^ould fade, and a defined 
would break 
of an arm and travel slowly 
up or the whole five rays would 



light up at the ends and spread the fire 
inwards.” 

This luminescence must be very dan- 
gerous to its possessor in waters where there 
are swarms of carnivorous and active crea- 
tures with big, bright eyes seeking what they 
may devour. 

Other creatures called ‘‘sea-pens,” which 
somewhat resemble curled ostrich feathers, 
shone with pale lilac phosphorescence, 
“always sufficiently bright to make every 
part of the stem caught in the tangles or 
sticking to the ropes perfectly visible.” As 
there appeared to be “ whole forests” of 
these sea- pens down below, the scene in 
this submarine grove, of which every branch 
.shed violet light, must be one of the most 
beautiful of the unknown landscapes of the 
deep. 

But the discoveries made by the elaborate 
and careful dredging of the deep abysses of 
the t)cean, carried out at the expense of the 
British, American, and other Governments 
or natural history societies, show that the 
greater number of the creatures living in the 
ocean abyss are luminous. In the great 
depths there are not only luminous crabs, 
shrimps, star-fish, and zoophytes, but also 
luminous fishes properly so-called. 'Hje 
waters in which they live are so (Jpep 
that they are far beyond the reach of the 
remotest ray of sunlight. The sun itself 
would not appear to these creatures even 
as a single star of the fifth m^nitude. In 
this region of darkness some of the crea- 
tures have lost their . eyes entirely, as 
might be expew^eid* But others have not 
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only eyes, but very large eyes, some of which 
are made in a very special manner. As so 
many of the creatures, including those with 
eyes, carry light-giving organs, the conclusion 
is that these animals, which spend their 
lives in regions where there is 
no natural light, are able to 
see their way by the artificial 
light given out by numberless 
living lamps affixed to 
themselves and ot^er 



‘ SKA-^ENS, WHICH FORM SEI K-I UMlNoMS l OKHSTS IN THE IIKI'TIIS Oh THIC OCEAN. 


the abyss is a carnivorous and formidable 
little fish called Stomias boa. From its 
elaborately-carved jaws to the extremity of 
its body it has on either side, below the 
middle line of the body, a double row of 
lamps or luminous port- 
holes, so close together that 
the luminous 
plates must light 
up all the water 
round it far more 
briglitly than the 
lights of a 
steamer do the 
surface waters. 
It must look 
like a brilliantly- 
lighted submarine 
train. This fish 
has very large 
eyes, and a (pro- 
bably) luminous 
tentacle hanging 
down like the 
“ b a r b u 1 e ” of 
a barbel. As 
no vegetable 
growths exist in 
the deep seas, 
all the creatures 
are carnivorous. 


animals. 'Fhe “ fish ” proper are lar the most 
interesting in this connection. One of them, 
dredged from one thou.sand nine hundred 
fathoms in the South Atlantic, has eyes so 
arranged as to be absolutely unique. * It is 
now thought that they are modified and 
arranged on a most elaborate plan, to 
enable the fish to make u.se of the “spe- 
cial” class of light emitted by luminous 
animals. 

Another called Ma/acosteus mger^ a small 
black fish brought up from a depth of 
some four thousand five hundred feet, has 
two light projecting organs belovv its eyes, 
which probably illuminate its path through 
the dark ocearl as . the lamps of a motor 
illuminate a njad. But far the most 
striking of these light-bearing creatures of 


('onsequen 1 1 y, 
while the development of light may aid 
one to find its food, it also betrays 
it to any others which may possibly be 
hostile. I’his fact may present more diffi- 
culty at first than when carefully considered. 
In the ordinary light of day every creature 
has to take its chance against its enemies. 
Many have, therefore, become nocturnal, and 
the eyes of the enemies — as of the cat, the 
owl, and the fox — have been improved in 
order to catch them. But we do not know 
whether most creatures in the abyss are lumi- 
nous or not. They may be covered with 
luminous mucus, giving out a strong light at 
great depths, or otherwise rendered visible ; 
though some, which have light - producing 
organs in addition, may have great advantages 
over others in the struggle for existence. 


An Experience of an Irish R.M. 

By pi (E. SoMicRviLLE AND Maktin Ross. 





5 Turkies and tln‘ir Mother 
5 Ducks and the Drake 
5 llins and the Cock. 

Cathkrink O'Donovan, Skeagh. 
LEAF from a copybook, with 
thos(‘ words written on it, was 
placed in my hand as 1 was in* 
the act of dragging on a new 
pair of gloves in the stable- 
yard. There was something rhythmic in 
the category, suggestive of burnt -offerings 
and incantations ; some touch of pathos, 
pointing to tragedy ; something, finally, that 
in the light of previous events recalled to 
me suddenly and unjileasantly my new-born 
position of Deputy M.F.H. 

Not, indeed, that 1 was in need at that 
moment of circumstances to remind me of 
it. A new hunting cap, pressing implacably 
upon my forehead ; an ecjually new red coat, 
heavy as a coat of mail ; a glittering horn, 
red-hot from the makers, and so far totally 
unresponsive to my apoplectic wooings ; these 
things in themselves, without the addition of 
a poultry bill, were sufficient to bring home 
to me my amazing folly in having succumbed 
to the wiles of Mr. Florence McCarthy 
Knox and accepted the charge of his hounds 
during his absence with the Irish Yeomanry 
at the South African War. 

A week after acceptance I saw Flurry off at 
the station. His last words to me were : - 
Well, good-bye, Major. Be fighting my 
grandmother for her subscription, and what- 
ever you do don’t give more than half a 
crown for a donkey; there’s no meat on 
them.” 

Upon this touching farewell the train 
steamed out and left me standing, shelterless, 
,a reluctant and incapable master of hounds. 

Exhaustive as Flurry’s instructions had 
been on the subject of the cuisine and otttfer 
details, of kennel management, he had not. 
even hinted at the difficulties that are usually 
composed by means of a Fowl Fund. My 
first experience of these had taken place but 
a week^figc^jVhen, from the breakfast-table, I 
had; perceived a , donkey and cart rambling, 
.Uj^altended, in the shrubberies among the 
:j%t!grbydi^geas^^nd azaleas* The owner, a 
wnM rosi^otatbSe-lobking old man, 'explained 
that he had left it there because he was 


dilicatc ” to bring it up to the house, and 
added that he had come for compensation 
for “a beautiful milking -goat” that the 
hoiind.s had eaten Itist March ; and she 
having two kids that died afthcr her.” 

I asked why he had not long since been to 
Mr. Knox about it, and was fiivoured with 
an interminable history of the claimant’s ill- 
health during the summer, consequent on 
his fretting after the goat ; of how he had 
been anointed four times ; and of Ikjw iIk* 
donkey was lame this long while where a 
branch bet ” her in the thigh one day she ran 
into the wood from the hounds, hearing that 
the donkey was about to be included in the 
bill, I made haste to settle for the goat and 
her offs[)ring, a matter of fifteen shillings. 

Next day two women took vij) a position 
on the ste])s at luncheon time, a course 
which experience has taught me indicates 
affairs too exalted and loo personal to be 
transmitted, via the kitchen. They were, 
according to their own showing, ruined pro- 
prietors of i)oultry yards, in proof of which 
they pointed to a row of dei'apitated hens, 
laid forth on the grass like the bag at a 
Hshionable shoot. I was irritably aware of 
their triumph in the trophy. 

“Sure he didn’t make off with anny of 
them only three, but 'he snapped the heads 
off all that was in it, and faith, if Master 
Flurry was at home, he’d give us the blood 
of his arm before lie’d see our little bins 
desthroyed on us this way.” 

1 gave them thirty-two and sixpence as an 
alternative compensation ; not, I admit, with- 
out an uneasy sense of something unusual in 
Peter (fadogan’s expression as he assiduously 
raked the gravel hard by. 

It was Michael Leary, Flurry’s Michael, 
who placed the matter of a Fowl Fupd upon 
a basis. Catherine O’Donovan and her list 
of casualties had been dismissed at a cost 
of ten shillings, a price so inadequate, and so 
cheerfully accepted, as to confirm my dawn- 
ing suspicions. 

“Is it what they would get from Mr. 
Flurry?” replied Michael, when I put the 
matter to him. “ It isn’t ten shillings, no, 
nor thirty-two shillings, that they’d get from 
him, but a pelt of a curSe afther their heels 1 
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TWO WOArEN TOOK UP A POSITION ON Till? STEPS. 

^Vhy wouldn't they keep their hens inside in 
the hotise with themselves at night, the same 
as annyone that’d have sense, and not to 
leave them out enticing the fox their wVy?” 

Michael was in a bad temper, and so, for 
the matter of that, was I, quite irrespective 
of dealings in poultry. Our red coats, our 
horses, and the presence of the hounds did 
not betoken the chase ; they merely indicated 
that the hunt was about to be photographed. 
The local photographer, backed by Mrs. 
Sinclair Yeates, had extorted from me the 
privilege of a sitting”- a figurative expres- 
sion, involving a ride of five miles to a 
covert selected by 'iiv wife as being typical 
of the country, accompanied by the fourteen 
and a half couple of half-bred harriers who 
figured in hpund lists as Mr. Knox’s 
Foxhounds.” 

It was a blazing day in late August, follow- 
ing on forty-eight hours of blanketing sea- 
fog ; a day for flannels ind a languid game 
of croquet. Lady jane, the grey mare lent 
to me by Flurry, had been' demoralized by 
her summer at grass, and was in that pecu- 
liarly loathsome frame of mind that is a 

Vol. xxvut.--^f|i2. 


blend of laziness and bumptious- 
ness. If 1 left her to her own 
devices she drowsed, stumbling, 
through the dust ; if 1 corrected her 
she pranced and pulled, and kicked 
up behind like a donkey. My hunts- 
man, Dr. Jerome Hickey, who was 
to have been in the forefront of the 
photograph, was twenty miles off in 
an open boat, on his way to an 
island at the far end of his dis- 
pensary district, with fifteen cases 
of measles ahead of him. I envied 
him ; measles or no, he had on a 
turned-down collar. As a result of 
his absence 1 rode in solitary dignity 
at the head of the ])ack, or, to 
siieak more correctly, 1 preceded 
Michael hy some thirty yards of 
unocciH)ied road, while the pack, 
callous to flogging and disdainful 
of my cajoleries, clave to the heels 
of Michaers horse. 

In this order we arrived at the 
tryst, a heathery hillside, flanked by 
a dense and rambling wood. A 
seagull si:ream from the hillside 
announced the presence of my wife, 
and summoned me to join her and 
the photographer at the spot where 
they were .encamped. I put the 
mare at a suitalile place in the wall 
by the roadside. She refused it, 
which was no more than I had expected. I 
sampled my new spurs on her fat sides, with 
the result that she charged the wall slantways 
at the exact spot where Philippa had placed 
her bicycle against it, missed the bicycle by 
a hair’s breadth, landed in the field with a 
thump on all four feet, and ended with two 
most distressing bucks. It was a consolation 
to me, when I came in touch again with the 
saddle, to find that one of the new spurs had 
ploughed a long furrow in her shoulder. 

The photographer was a young man from 
Belfast, a new-comer to the neighbourhood. 
Philippa is also a photographer, a fact that 
d\^ not tend so much as might have been 
expected to the harmony of the occasi<jn. 

' “Mrs. Yeates has selected this hillock,” 
said Mr. McOstrich, in tones of acrid resig- 
nation, indicating as he spoke a sugar-loaf- 
shaped knoll, thickly matted with furze and 
heather. “ She considers the background 
characteristic. My own^ suggestioi^V would 
have been the grass field yonder.” 

It is an ancient contention pf my wife that 
in common with all other men, in any 
dispute between a female relative and a 
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tradesman, side with the tradesman, partly 
from fear, partly from masculine clannishness, 
and most of all from a desire to stand well 
with the tradesman. Nothing but the remem- 
brance of this preposterous reproach kept 
me from accepting Mr. McOstrich’s point of 
view ; and, while I hesitated, Michael was 
already taking up his position on the hillock, 
perhaps in obedience to some signal from 
Philippa, per- 
haps because 
he had realized 
the excellent 
concealment 
afforded by the 
deep heather to 
his horse’s fet- 
locks, whose 
outline was of 
a somewhat 
gouty type. It 
was p a r t o f 
Flurry Knox’s 
demoniac gift 
for horseflesh 
that he should 
be able to buy 
screws and 
make them 
serve his exact- 
ing purposes. 

Michael’s 
horse, Moses, 
had, at a dis- 
t a n c e , the 
appearance of 
standing upon 
four cham- 
pagne bottles, 
but he none 
the less did the 
work of two 
sound horses 
and did it well. 

I goaded Lady Jane through the furze 
and established myself beside Michael on 
the sugar-loaf, the hounds disposed them- 
dielves in an interval of bracken below, ai^d 
Mr. McOstfich directed his camera upon us 
from an opposite slope. 

“ Show your teeth, please ! ” said Mr. 
McOstrich to Michael Michael, already sim- 
mering with indignation at the senseless 
frivolity of the proceedings, glowered at his 
knuckles, eYltiontljj Auspicious of an ill-timed 
plefisintry. 

Whip?” repeated Mr. 
Mc^r|r|), rising bis bleak Northern voice. 

SHpW ybu teeth, please ! . 


“ He only wants to focus us,” said 1, fore- 
seeing trouble, and hurriedly displaying my 
own new front row in a galvanic smile. 

Michael murmured to Moses’s withers 
something that sounded like a promise to 
hocus Mr. McOstrich when occasion should 
serve, and 1 reflected on the hardship 
of having to feel apologetic towards both 
Michael and the [)hot()grapher. 

Only those 
who have par- 
ticipated in 
“ hunt groups ” 
can realize the 
combined tedi- 
ousnoss and 
tension of the 
moments that 
follow. To 
k c e [) thirty 
hounds headed 
for the camera, 
to ensure that 
your horse has 
not closed its 
eyes and hung 
its head in a 
doze of bore- 
dom, to pre- 
serve for your- 
self that alert 
and workman- 
like aspect that 
b e c o m e s a 
sportsman, and 
then, when these 
things have been 
achieved and 
maintained for 
what feels like a month, to see the 
tripod move in spider strides to a fresh 
position and know that all has to be 
begun over again. After several of 
these tentative selections of a site, the 
moment came when Mr. McOstrich swung 
his black velvet pall in the air and buried his 
head under its portentous folds. I'he hounds, 
though uneasy, had hitherto been compara- 
tively calm, but at this manifestation their 
nerve broke, and they unanimously charged 
the glaring monster in the blsi^k hood wnth 
loud and hysterical cries. 

Had not Michael perceived their intention 
while there was time awful things might have 
hai)pened. As it was, the leaders were 
flogged off with ignominy, and the ruffled 
artist returned from the rock to which he had 
fled. Michael and I arranged ourselves 
afresh upon the hillock ; I squared my 







‘SMIi I.ANDKU IN THK FIKLD WITH 
A IHU.MF UN AI.L l OUK^. 
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shciulders and felt my wonted photographic 
expre.ssion of hang-dog desperatii^n settle 
down upon me. 

“ 1'hc dogs are not in the picture, Whip ! ” 
said Mr. McOstrich, .in the chill tone of 
outraged dignity. 

I perceived that the hounds, much de* 
moralized, had melted away from the slope 
in front of us and were huddling in a wisp in 
the intervening hollow. Blandishments were 
of no avail ; they wagged and beamed 
apologetically, but remained in the hollow. 
Michael, in whose sensitive bosom the term 
‘^Whip'^ evidently rankled,’ became scarlet in 
the face and avalanched from the hill-top 
upon his flock with a fury that was instantly 
recognised by them. They broke in panic, 
and the astute and elderly Verliis, followed by 
two of the y^ung bolted for the road. 
They were there tnet by Mr. McOstrich^s 
carman, who most ^creditably headed the 
puppies with yfells smd his driving- whip, but 
was outplayed &y who, dodging like a 

football professiqnaC doubled under the car- 
horse and fled irrevocably." Philippa, who 
had been flitting trom rock to rock with her 
Kodak and unnerving me, with injunctions as 


to the angle of my 
cap, here entered 
the lists with a 
packet of sand- 
wich e s , with 
which, in spite of 
the mustard, she 
restored a certain 
confidence to the 
agitated pack, a 
proceeding ob- 
served from afar 
with trembling 
indignation by 
Minx, her fox- 
terrier, By reck- 
less expenditure 
of sandwiches the 
hounds were 
tempted to their 
proper position 
below the horses, 
but, unfortunately, with their 
sterns to the camera and their 
eyes fastened on Philippa. 

“ Retire, madam ! ’■ said 
Mr. McOstrich, very severely; “7 
will attract the dogs ! ” 

Thus rebuked, madam scrambled 
hastily over the crest of the hillock and sank 
in unseemly laughter into the deep heather 
behind it. 

‘‘Now, very quiet, please,” continued Mr. 
McOstrich, and then unexpectedly uttered 
the words “ Pop ! Pop ! Pop ! ” in a high 
soprano. 

Michael clapped his hands over his mouth, 
the superseded siren in the heather behind 
me wallowed in fresh convulsions ; the 
hounds remained unattracted. 

Then arose, almost at the same moment, a 
voice from the wood behind us, the voice of 
yet a third siren, more potent than that of 
either of her predecessors, the voice of Venus 
hunting a line. For the space of a breath 
the hounds hung on the eager, hacking yelps ; 
in the next breath they were gone. 

^Matters now began to move on a serious 
scale and with a speed that could not have 
been foreseen. The wood was but fifty 
yards from our sugar-loaf. Before Michael 
had got out his horn the hounds were over 
the wall; before the last stern had dis- 
appeared the leaders had broken into full cry. 

Please the saints, it^might be a ! ” 
exclaimed Michael, putting spurs to his 
horse and bucketing down through ^he fur;^.e 
towards the wood, with blasts of the horn 
that were fraught with indignation and rebuke. 
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An instant later, from my point of vantage 
on the sugar-loaf, 1 saw a big and very yellow 
fox cross an open space of heather high up 
on the hill above the covert. He passed and 
vanished ; in half-a-dozen seconds Venus, 
plunging through the heather, came shriek- 
ing across the open s|)ace and also vanished. 
Another all too brief an interval, and the 
remainder of the pack had stormed through 
the wood and were away in the open after 
Venus, and Michael, who liad pulled up short 
on the hither side of the covert wall, had 
started up the open hillside to catch them. 

The characteristic background rhosen by 
Philippa, however admirable in a ph<jtogra|)h, 
afforded one of the most diabolic' rides of 
my experience. Uphill, over courses of rock 
masked in furze bushes, round the head of a 
boggy lake, uphill again, through decj^ and 
purple heather, over a horrid wall of long 
slabs half buried in it ; past a ruined 
cabin, with thorn bushes crowding low ove** 
the only feasible jdace in the bank, and at 
last the top of the hill, and Michael indling 
up to take observations. 

The pack had already crossed the \’alley 
below us, and were running up a long hill as 
if under the conventional tablecloth ; their 
cry, floating up to us, held all the imme- 
morial romance of the chase. 

Michael regarded me with a wild eye : he 
looked as hot as I felt, which was saying a 
good deal, and both horses were puffing. 

“ He’s all the ways for 'Pemple Brancy ! ” 
he said. “Sure 1 know him well. 'I'hat’s 
the pug-nosed fox that’s in it these last three 
season.s, and it’s what 1 wish ” 


“liW’sTu. THE WAYS FOR TEMPLE BRANEyV HE .SAID;' 


(I regret that I cannot transcribe Michael’s 
wish in its own terms, but I may baldly sum- 
marize it as a desire minutely and anatomi- 
cally specified that the hounds were eating 
Mr. McOstrich.) 

Here the spurs were once more applied to 
Moses’s reeking sides, and we started again 
battering down the twists of a rocky lane 
into the steaming, stuffy valley. 

'Phe valley was boggy as well as hot, and 
the deep and sinuous ditch that by courtesy 
was suj)i)osed to drain it was blind with 
rushes and tall fronds of Osmiinda regalis 
fern. Where the landing was tolerable, the 
take off was a swamp ; where the take-off 
was .sound, tlie landing was feasible only for 
a frog. We lost five jianting minutes, closely 
attended by horse-flies, before we somehow 
floundered across and began the ascent of 
the second hill. 'Po face tall banks, uphill, 
is at no time agreeable, especially when 
thc'y are enveloped in a jungle of briers, 
bracken, and waving grass, but a merciful 
dispensation of cow-gaps revealed itself ; it 
was one of the lew streaks of luck in a day 
not conspicuous for such. 

At the top of the hill we took another pull. 
'Phis afforded to us a fine view of the 
Atlantic — also ol' the surrounding country 
and all that was therein, with, however, the 
single unfortunate exception of the hounds, 
'rhere was nothing to be heard save the 
summery rattle of a reaping machine, the 
strong and steady rasp of a corncrake, and 
the growl of a big steamer from a band of 
fog that was advancing ghost-like along the 
blue door of the sea. Pwo fields away a man 
in a straw hat was 
slow’ly combing 
dow^n the flanks of 
a haycock with a 
w’ooden rake, while 
a black and white 
cur slept in the 
young aftergrass 
beside him. We 
broke into their 
sylvan traiKpiillity 
w'ith a heated de- 
mand whether the 
hounds had passed 
that way. Shrill 
clamour from the 
dog was at first the 
only reply; its owner 
took off his hat, wiped his forehead with his 
sleeve, and stared at us. 

“ Tm as deaf as a beetle this three weeks,” 
he said, continuing to look up and down in 
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a way that made me realize, if possible, more 
than before the absurdity of looking like a 
ChristmaS'Card in the heat of a summer day. 

“ Did ye see the hounds ? ” shouted 
Michael, shoving the chestnut up beside 
him. 

“ It^s the neurology I got,” continued the 
haymaker ; “ an’ the pain does be whistlin’ 
out through me ear till I could mostly run 
into the say from it.” 

“It’s a pity ye wouldn’t,” said Michael, 
whirling Moses round, “an’ stop in it ! 
Whisht ! Look over, sir ! Look over ! ” 

He pointed 


the galloping cattle. After a few fields a 
road presented itself, and was eagerly 
accepted by the gre^ mare, on whom the 
unbridled gluttonies of a summer’s grass 
were beginning to tell. 

“ She’s bet up, sir,” said Michael, dragging 
down a rickety gate with the handle of his 
whip. “ i^'olly on the road ; there’s a near 
w^ay to the wood from the cross.” 

Moses here walked cautiously over the 
prostrate gate. 

“ I’m afraid you’ll kill Moses,” said I, by 
no means pleased at the prospect of being 

separated from 


with his whip 
along the green 
slopes. 1 saw, 
about half a mile 
away, two boys 
standing on a 
fence, and a little 
beyond them 
s o 111 e cattle 
galloping in a 
field ; three or 
four miles farther 
on the woods of 
'iemj)le Braney 
were a purple 
smear in the 
hazy heat of the 
landscape. My 
heart sank ; it 
was obvious even 
to my limited 
capacities that 
the pug - nosed 
fox was making 
good his line 
with a straight 
ness not to be 
expected from 
one of his per- 
sonal peculiarity, 
and that the 
hounds were still 
running as hard 
as ever on a 
scent a.s steam 



‘ TICL LAST 1 SAW OF THE TROUT WAS HIS BOTTLE FETLOCKS 
, DliiAlTEAKlNG NIMBLY IN THE BKACKKN. ” 


my Intelligence 
1 )epartment. 

“Is it him?” 
replied Michael, 
scanning the 
country ahead of 
him with hawk- 
eyes. “Sure 
he’s as hardy as 
a throut ! ” 

d'he last I saw 
of the trout was 
his bottle fet- 
locks disappear- 
ing nimbly in the 
bracken as he 
dropped down 
the far side of a 
bank. 

1 “ follied on 
the road ” for 
two stifling miles. 
Lhe “ near way ” 
from the cross- 
roads opened 
seductively with 
a lane leading to 
a farmhouse, and 
presently de- 
generated into 
an unfenced but 
plausible cart- 
track through the 
fields. Breaches 
had been made 


ingly hot as the 

weather. 1 wildly thought of removing my 
coat and leaving it iii charge of the man with 
neuralgia, but was restrained by the reflec- 
tion that he upfight look upon it as a gift 
flung to him in a burst of compassion, a 
misunderstandings that, in view of his afflic- 
tion, it would be impossible to rectify. 

I picked up my lathered reins and followed 
Michael at a gloomy trot in the direction of 


in the banks for 
its accommodation, and I advanced success- 
fully towards the long woods of Temple 
Braney, endeavouring less successfully to 
repel the attentions of tw;o young horses, who 
galloped, squealed, and bucked roilnd me 
and Lady Jane with the imbecile pleasantry 
of their kind. The moment when I: at length 
slammed in their faces the gate of the wood 
was one of sorely needed solace. 
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'J'hen came the sudden bath of coolness cealed myself for ever from Michael and the 
and shade, and the gradual realization that I hounds. 

did not in the least lAiow what to do next. What way did they go ? ” I asked, regret- 
The air was full of the deeply preoccupied fully dismissing the vision and feeling in my 
hum of insects and the interminable mono- pocket for a shilling. 

logue of a wood-pigeon ; I felt as iL I ought “ 'Fhey went wesht the road, sir, an' they 
to apologize for my intrusion. None the screeching always ; they crossed out the field 
less, I pursued a ride that crossed the wood, below over-right the white pony, and, faith, ye 
making persevering efforts to blow my horn, couldn’t hardly see Michael Leary for the 
and producing nothing but gramophonic shweat ! Heaven help ye, asthore, yourself is 
whispers, fragmentary groans, and a head- getting hardship from them as well as 
ache. 1 was near the farther side of the another ! ” 

wood when I saw fresh hoof tracks on a path 'J'he shilling here sank into her earthy palm, 
that joined the ride ; they preceded me to on which she prayed passionately that the 
a singularly untempting bank, with a branch saints might be surprised at my success. I 
hanging over it and a potato-field beyond felt that so far as I was concerned the surprise 
it. A clod had been newly kicked out of would be mutual ; 1 had had nothing but 
the top of it. I could not evade the con- misfortune since ten o’clock that morning, 
viction that Michael had gone that way. and there seemed no reason to believe that 
The grey mare knew it too, and bundled on the tide had turned. 

to and over the bank with surprising celerity, 'Fhe pony proved to be a white mule, a 
and dropped skilfully just short of where the spectral creature, standing in malign medita- 
potato - beds began. An old woman w^iis tion trace-high in bracken. 1 proceeded in its 
digging at the other side of the field, and I direction at a trot, through clumps of bracken 
steered for her, making a long tack down a and coarse grass, and, as I drew near, it 
deep furrow between the “ lazy-beds.” uttered a strangled and heart-broken cry of 

‘‘Did you see the hounds, ma’am?” I greeting. At the same moment I.ady jane 
called out across the 
intervening jungle of 
potato-stalks. 

“ Sir ? ” 

She, at all events, was 
not deaf. 1 amended 
my inquiry : “ Did you 
see any dogs, or a man 
in a red coat ? ” 

“Musha, bad ’cess 
to them, then I did ! ” 
bawled the old woman ; 

“ look at the thrack o’ 
their legs down thro’ 
me little pratie garden ! 

Twasn’t but a whileen 
ago that they come 
leppin’ out o’ the wood 
to me, and didn’t I 
think ’twas the divil 
an’ all his young ctties, 
an’ I thrun meself in 
the thrinch the way 
they wouldn’t see 
me, the Lord . save 
usd”' ; ' 

My^^ warmed 

to ^hef; I also ^ouid 
h.aye jain, 

■■ ■ tlte um- 

of the 
arid con- 
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fell headlong on her nose and the point of 
her right shoulder. It is almost superfluous 
to observe that I did the same thing. As I 
rolled on my face in the bracken something 
like a snake uncoiled itself beneath me and 
became taut ; I clutched at it, believing it to 
be the reins, and found I was being hung up, 
like clothes upon a line, upon the mule’s 
tethering-rope. Lady Jane had got it well 
round her legs and had already fallen twice 
in her efforts to get up, while the mule, 
round whose neck the tether-rope had been 
knotted, was backing hard, like a dog trying 
to pull its head through a collar. 

In sunstroke heat I got out my knife, and, 
having cut the rope in two places, an 
operation accomplished in the depths of a 
swarm of flies and midges, I pulled the mare 
on to her legs. She was lame on the off* 
fore and the rope had skinned her shins in 
several places ; my own shoulder and arm 
•were bruised and I had broken a stirrup- 
leather, 

I led l^dy Jane out into the road and 
considered the j)Osition. We were about 
nine miles from home, and at least five from 
any place where 1 could hire a car. To walk 
and lead the mare was an alternative that, 
powerless as events had proved me to be in 
the hands of misfortune, I still refused to 
consider. It was then given me to remeniber 
old McRory. 

My acquaintance with old McRory was of 
the slightest. He was, it was understood, 
a retired Dublin coal merchant, with an 
enormous family and a reputation for great 
riches. He had, withjn the last year or so, 
taken the derelict house of Temple Braney, 
and having by strenuous efforts attained that 
dubious honour, the Commission of the Peace, 
it had happened to me to sit on the Bench 
with him on one or two occasions. Of his 
family I knew little, save that whenever 1 saw 
an unknown young man buying cigarettes at 
Mr. Dannaher’s, in Skebawn, I was informed 
that it was one »f the young McRorys, a 
medical student, and ** a bit of a lad, but 
nothing at all to die next youngest.” 'J'he 
Misses McRory were only oc(?asionally viewed, 
whirling in large companies on glittering 
bicycles, and the l^end respectfully ran that 
they had forty filouses apiece. Perhaps the 
most definite information about them was 
supplied by Qur cook, Mrs. Cadogan, who 
assured Philippa that wild pigs in America 
wouldn’t be treated worse than what . Mrs. 
McRory treated her servants* All these 
things together made an unpromising aggre- 
gate; but the fact remained that Temple 


Braney House was within a quarter of a mile 
of me, and its charity my only hope. 

The lodge-gates of Temple Braney were 
wide open ; so was the door of the lodge. 
The weedy drive was scored with fresh 
wheel-tracks, as also, for the matter of that, 
was the grass on either side. I followed it 
for a short distance, in the roomy shade of 
splendid beech trees, servants of the old 
rtgime^ preserving their dignity through the 
vicissitudes of the new. Near the house was 
a second gate, and on a species of arch over 
it I was amazingly greeted by the word 
‘‘ Welcome,” in white letters on a blazing 
strip of Turkey red. This was an attention 
that I had not anticipated. Did it mean a 
school-feast ? 

I made a cautious survey, but saw nobody, 
and, nerved by the increasing lameness of 
Lady Jane, I went on to the house and rang 
the bell. There was no response ; the hall 
door was wide open, and from an inner hall 
two lanky red setter puppies advanced with 
their tails between their legs, barking un- 
certainly, and acutely conscious of the fact 
that upon the collar of each was fastened a 
flaunting, though much chewed, bow of white 
satin ribbon. Full of foreboding, I rang 
again. The bell tinkled vigorously in some 
fastness of the house, but nothing else 
happened. I decided to try the stable-yard, 
and, attended by the decorated puppies, set 
forth to find it. 

It was a large quadrangle, of which one 
side was formed by a wing of the house ; 
had there been a few more panes of glass in 
the windows and slates in the roof it might 
have been imposing, A cavernous coach- 
house stood open, empty save for the wheel- 
less body of an outside car that was seated on 
the floor, with wings outspread like a hatching 
hen. Every stable door gaped wide. Odds 
and ends of harness lay about, but neither 
horse * nor human being was visible. A 
turkey-cock in transports of wrath stormed 
to and fro in front of his household, and to 
some extent dispelled the sentiment of 
desertion and stampede that pervaded the 
place. I led the limping mare into a stall 
wherein were two loose-boxes. A sickly 
smell greeted me, and I perceived that in 
one of the boxes was a long low cage, alive 
with the red-currant-jelly eyes and pink 
noses of a colony of ferrets, and injhe other 
was a pile of empty wftie-boxes and several 
bi^cles. 

tady Jane snorted heavily, and I sought 
•elsewhere for a refuge for her. I found 
it at length in a long stable with six empty 
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stalls, and proceeded to tie her up in one of 
them. 

It was while I was thus engaged that a 
strange succession of sounds began overhead 
— heavy, shapeless sounds in which were 
blended the suggestions of shove and thump. 
There was a brief interval of silence, during 
which lady Jane and I listened with equal 
intentness. Theh followed a hoarse bellow, 
which resolved itself into the inquiry : — 

“ Is there anyone there ? ” 

Here was the Princess of the enchanted 
palace waking up with a vengeance. More^ 
and angrier bellows followed. I went stealthily' 
out into the 
yard and took 
stock of the 
windows above 
the stable. One 
of them was 
open, and it was 
from that the 
voice issued, 
loudly demand- 
ing release. It 
roared a string 
of Christian 
names, which I 
supposed to be 
those of the 
Me Rory family ; 
it used most 
unchristian lan- 
guage ; and it 
finally settled 
down into 
shouts for help 
and assevera- 
tions that it was 
smothering. I 
admit that my 
first and almost 
overwhelming 
impulse was to 
steal a bicycle 
and wing my 
way to my far-away and peaceful home, leaving 
Michael, the hounds, and the smothering 
gentleman to work out their own salvation. 
Unfortunately for me, the voice of con- 
science prevailed. 'Phere was a ladder near 
at hand leaning against the wall, and I put 
it to the window and went up it as fast as 
my to^bbipts would allow me, with a vision 
before me of pld McRory in apoplexy as 
the proton reward of my labours. I 
head ;n, blocking the light by%o 
€oingf T-fae shoutifi^ ceased abruptly, and 
,^Jer tbe |[lare of sunshine outside I could 


at first see nothing. Then was revealed to 
me a long and darksome room — once, pro- 
bably, a loft — filled with broken chairs and 
varieties of primeval lumber. In the middle 
of the floor lay an immense feather bed, and 
my bewildered eyes discovered at one end of 
it a crimson face — the face, not of old 
McRory, but that of a young gentleman of 
my acquaintance, one Mr. Tomsy Flood, of 
Curranhilty. 

The mysteries were happening. J straddled 
the window*sash and arrived in the room 
with a three-cornered tear in the shoulder of 
my coat, inflicted by a nail in the frame, and 

one spur draped 
with ancestral 
cobweb. 

“Take nu) 
out of this ! ■' 
h o w 1 e d M i . 
Flood, hysteri- 
cally, accepting 
my pantomime 
entrance with- 
out question. 
“ Can't you sei? 
Fm smothering 
in this dratted, 
thing?” 

Fluff hung 
from his black 
moustache and 
clung to his 
eyebrows, his 
hair was full of 
feathers, earth- 
quake throes 
convulsed tlie 
feather bed, and 
the fact was 
suddenly re- 
vealed to me 
that Mr. Flood 
was not under 
it, as I had at 
first imagined, 
but in it, stitched in up to the chin. The 
weaned child, or any other conventional 
innocent, could not have failed for an 
instant to recognise the handiwork of prac- 
tical humorists of a high order. I asked 
no questions, but got out my knife once 
more, and, beginning with due precaution 
somewhere near Mr. Flopd’s jugular vein, 
proceeded to slit open the end of the 
“tick.” The stitches were long and strong, 
and as each one yielded the feathers burst 
forth in stifling puffs, and Tomsy Flood's 
allusions to the young McRorys were merci- 



‘take mb out of THlsl’ HOWLED MR. FLOOD. 



fully merged in spluttering. I did noit laugh, 
not, at least, till I found that 1 had to drag 
him out like a mummy, and accompanied by* 
half the contents of the bed, and perceived 
that he was in full evening clothes, and that 
he was incapable of helping himself because 
the legs of his trousers were sewn together 
and his coat-sleeves sewn to his sides ; even 
then I only gave way in painful secrecy 
behind the mighty calves of his legs as 1 
cut the stitches out. , Tomsy Mood walked 
about fifteen stone and was not in a mood to 
be trifled with, still less to see the humour of 
.the position. The medical students had 
done their work with a surgical finish, and 
by the time that I had restored tp Tomsy the 
use of his legs and arms the j feat hers had 
permeated to every recess of niy being and 1 
was snee/ing as if I had hay fever. 

Having at length, and with considerable 
difficulty, got Mr. Flocjd on his legs, 1 
ventured, with the tact demanded by the 
situation, a ijiiestion as to wliether he had 
been dining at 'lenipJe Hraney. 

‘‘Dining?” queried Mr. Mood, with an 
obvious effort of memory. “ Yes, 1 was, to 
be sure! Amn’t 1 staying in the house?” 
Then, with an equally obvious shock of 
recollection, “ .Sure, Tm best man at the 
wedding to day ! ” 

I’he scattered elements of the situation 
began to fall symmetrically into line, from 
the open gates to the vvliitc bows on the 
puppies’ collars. My chief concern, how- 
ever, bearing in mind Tomsy Flood’s recent 
potations and provocations, was to let him 
down as easily as possible, and, reserving my 
conclusions to myself, to e.scape, swiftly and 
silently, while yet there was time. 'Fhere 
was always that stall -full of bicycles ; I could 
borrow clothes from Tomsy, and leave this 
accursed tomfoolery of hunting kit to be 
fetched ^\;hh the rnare. I could write a 
beautifully explanatory note when I got 
• home. 

“ Hadn’t you better get out of your even- 
ii7g things as qt:j|('.)dy as you can?” I 
suggested. ^ ^ 

Mr. Flood regarded , me with heavy and 
bloodshot eyes of imperfect intelligence. 

‘‘ Oh, Fve time Ye* wouldn’t get 

a pick of breakfast here before ten o’clock in 
the day. Now that I come to look into you,” 
he continued,-v‘‘'‘ ypu’r^*'2^^ ^ show as 

myself 1 Is it Ibr the wedding that you have 
the red coat on you P ” 

I do hot 4iow remember *^ith what lies I 
. ^ but I got him out 

door into' ' a passages 


of seemingly interminable length 
my arrii, he treated me as. his only fnend, 
expressed his full confidence that I ; 

see fair play when he got a hold of 
McRory. He also gave it as his priyA^;^ 
opinion that his cousin, Harry Floods 
making a hare of himself marrying that 
impudent little Pinkie McRory, that was a«; 
vulgar as a bag of straddles, in spite of tfe 
money. Indeed, the whole family had too 
many airs about them for his fancy. “ They 
take the English Times ^ if you please, and 
they all dress for dinner — every night, I tell 
ye. I call that rot, y’know.” 

We were all this time tr^ersing the house 
by labyrinthine i)assages, flights of stairs, and 
strange empty lobbies; we progres.sed con- 
versationally and with maddening slowness, 
followed by a fleecy train of feathers that 
floated from us as we went. And all the 
time 1 was trying to remember how long it 
took to get married. In my own case it 
seemed as if I had been in the church for 
two hours at least. 

A swing door suddenly admitted us to the 
hall, and l\)msy stood still to collect his 
faculties. 

“My room’s up there,” he began, pointing 
vaguely up the staircase. 

At this identical moment there was a loud 
and composite crash from behind a closed 
door on our right, followed by minor crashes 
and noises as of chairs fallinj^ about, 

“ I'hat’s the boys ! ” said 'fomsy, a sudden 
spark kindling in his eye ; “ they’re break- 
fasting early, I suppose.” 

He dropped my arm unexpectedly and 
flung the door open with a yell. 

The first object that met my eyes was the 
original sinner, Venus, mounted on a long 
and highly-adorned luncheon table, crunching 
and gul})ing cold chicken as fast as she could 
get it^ down. On the floor half-a-dozen ol 
her brethren tore at a round of beef amid 
the debris of crockery and glass that had 
been involved in its overthrow. A cataract 
of cream was pouring down the tablecloth 
and making a lake on the carpet for the 
benefit of some others ; and President, the 
patriarch of the pack, was apparently seated 
on the wedding-cake while he demolished ii 
cold salmon. I had left my whip in th? 
stable, but, even had this paralyzing sight lefi 
me the force to use it, its services would hot 
have been needed. The leaders revfe! 

le^ed from tl^i^ table, mowing down 
of^ine-glasses in the act, iUid tHrotigl; 
the open window, followed by thO if^it of & 
{lartyi with a precipitiutcy tlmt show^ 
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full consciousness of sin, the last scramblers 
over the sill yelping in agonized foretaste of 
the thong that they believed was overtaking 
them. 

At su(!h a moment of catastro|)he the 
craving for human sympathy is ])aramoiint. 
I turned even to the fuddled and feathered 
Tomsy k'lood as to a man and a brother, and 
was confronted in the d(jorway by the bride 
and bridegroom. 

< Behind them the hall was filling with the 
swiftness of an evil dream, with glowing faces 
and wedding bonnets ; there was a turmoil 
of wheels and hoofs at the door, and through 
it all, like “ horns of EHland faintly blowing,” 
Michael’s blasts of summons to his pirates. 
Finally, the towering mauve bcjnnet and 


c«HKilly lowiring wrath of Mrs. 
McRory, as she advaiK'cd upon me 
and 'I’omsy blood. I llmiighl of the 
wild pigs in .\merica, and wished I 
well' with tliem. 

l.est I should find myself the 
, object of a sympathy more acute 
than I deserve, it may be well to transcribe a 
jiortion of a paragra|)h from the Ciu'mnhilty 
Jlemld of the following week : - 

“ . . . After the ceremotiy a recej)tion 
was held at 'l'em])le Braney House, where a 
sumptuous collation had been provided by 
the hospitable Mr. and Mrs. Me Kory, d'he 
health of the happy j)air having been drunk, 
that of the bridesmaids was proj)osed, and 
Mr. V. 1^'lood, who had been prevented by a 
slight indisposition from filling the office of 
best man, was ha|.)j)ily sufficiently re(X)vc!red to 
return thanks for them in his usual sjn'ightly 
vein. Major Sinclair Yeates, R.M., M.F.H., 
who, in honour of the festive occasion, had 
donned s[)orting attire, projjosed the health of 
the bride’.s mother in felicitous terms. . . 
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IN'ri'.R sj)()rt:s liavc taken a 
strong hold upon our Conti- 
nental neighbours, and it is 
little lo he wondered at that 
tlu; jiretty ('oneeit C)f holding 
snow festivals should have 
ext(‘nded tar into the solitude of the (ierman 
uiouniiiins. 

Nestling in the wilderness of the Har/, 
the pretty little town of Andreasl)erg holds 
the ])roud dislinetion of possessing the most 
aecoiii])lished “artistsdn snow'” in the whole 
of Cierinany. 

The Har/ Mountains lend themselves 
particularly well to the successful holding 
of snow^ festivals. A sledge drive through 
its valleys, w’hen the snow' lies on the pine 
trees and the waiterfalls have become clusters 
of gigantic icicles, is so exhilarating that 
many jK'oplc flock down from northern jxtrts 
to the Harz for a few days of winter sunshine 
and bracing air I'lie local inhabitants are 
naturally ph ased ’at th(‘ rapid influx of 
visitors, and lay themselves out to please 
them by the organization of snow festivals. 

I'he inhabitants Andreasberg are not 
content with rolling a few blocks of snow 
and shaping them together ; on the contrary, 
their designs are ingenious, elaborate, and 
really artistic, so much so that the results 
obtained are occasionally quite surprising. 

The set of pictures reproduced in these 
pages will give an excellent idea of the 
designs, which are openly displayed in the 


streets, imietieally every house having its 
ow n sidt‘ sliow'. 

'Idle Harz Mountains, it must be remem- 
bered, are the; hirlhpla(',e of many well-known 
fairy tales, and w^e have here a picture of the 
Ihed Riper of Hamelin as he walked through 
his native town. Robert Browning's poem 
on the subject is so well knowm that 
everyone w ill remember how it came about 
that one day, in the year 1 284, the town 
of Hamelin wais so infested by rats as 
almost to compel the inhabitants to leave 
it, when one day there appeared upon the 
scenir a piper clad in a fantastic suit, who 
offered for a certain sum of money to charm 
all the vermin into the river by his piping. 
His conditions were agreed to, but, after he 
had feiltilled his promise, the inhabitants 
declined to fulfil their part of the bargain, 
wdiereupon on the 26th of June he reappeared 
in the streets of the towm, and, putting his 
pipe to his lips, began a soft and curious 
strain, wdiieh caused all the ('hildren to come 
trooping alter him while he led them out of 
the town to the Koppleherg Hill, in whose 
side a door suddenly opened, by which he 
entered anti the children after him, all except 
one, who, being lame, could not follow fast 
enough to reach the door befor^ it shut 
again. 'I'he Andreasberg artist has enusen the 
fateful moment when the piper was gathering 
Jhe children behind him to flie weird tune of 
his bewitched instrument. 

I'he representations of Little Red Riding 
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Hood and the Wolf have been particularly the “Babes in the Wood’^ — how they were 
effective. 'J'he figures stood prominently out sent from home by an impatient mother ; 
from a mound of snow, the wolf massive and how they were put to sleep by the sandman, 
well formed (except for a rather formidable and how they wakened joyfully, only to find 
tail), and Little Red Riding Hood, with her , themselves in the presence of the wicked 
basket and gay apron, delightfully simple and witch who ate children and lived in a ginger- 
evidently very communicative. No one could bread house. Well, here they are, as large 
deny, after looking at this clever representa- as life, in the presence of an icy-hearted old 
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tion in snow of two of the most memorable 
figures in the recollection of our childhood, 
that Little Red Riding Hood was, indeed, 
very silly to be taken in by such an animal, 
and that the wolf, himself, was perfectly 
capable of eating any grandmother alive. 

The legendary lore of (.Jermany, it may 
be added, plays 
considerable part 
in such exhibitions 
as these. (Granted 
that children are to 
have a share in the 
festivities, there 
will always be an 
attempt to attract 
the child's eye and 
please his imagi- 
na|ion. 'Fo the 
boys and girls, 
therefore, of An- 
dreasberg Little 
Red Riding Hood 
appealed strongly, 
but no^ more so 
ithan did ihe ^oup 
repp^enting' HanG* 

t and Gi-#heL; 

^bws bf 
h^rt the ;$t6ry of 


witch, who, with a cat by her side and a bird 
of evil omen on her shoulder, sits in front of 
her hut not of ginger-bread, Init of snow 
a menace, indeed, to the little ones. As the 
lovely fairy story goes. Han/el and Orethel 
later roasted the poor old witch. The wicked 
being in our picture simply melted away. 
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'riic i^rouf) of gnomes likewise illustrates 
the successful search through fairy-land for 
pretty subjects in snow-modelling. Gnomes, 
in general — perhaps not the little, long- 
bearded men of wliite shown in our picture 
are supp(jsed to be the guardians of mines 
and (juarries, and they have a name in legend 
lor pranks of the m(jst mischievous sort, 
but the gnomes made by the Harz snow- 
moulder are too firmly attached to their 
frozen base to do harm even to the most 
sensitive child who might look upon them. 
What this frozen base represents would 
[)uzzle a scientist 
to know. Perhaps 
it represents a stone 
dug from one of 
their quarries, over 
which the fine 
little creatures are 
keeping guard. 

As the competi- 
tion in the Harz 
is o[)en to every- 
body, and as the 
householders in 
Andreasberg are 
keenly alive to the 
success of their 
festival, it is not to 
be wondered at 
that the struggle for 
the prizes is well; 
fought and the 
variety of subjects 
great. Nearly 
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every inhabitant 
takes a hand in 
the modelling, and 
the various sub^ 
jects are chosen 
after general con- 
sultation among 
small groups of 
competitors. The 
garden or lawn oP 
some member of 
each group is se- 
lected for the dis- 
play, and the work 
proceeds as soon 
as the festival, 
thanks to a good 
fall of snow, is 
assured of success. 
This accounts 
for the fact that 
many of our illus- 
trations show, in 
their backgrounds, the houses of the people 
of Andreasberg. 

So well do these different snow-models 
tell their own story that it seems need- 
less to describe them at length. “ Ix>ve 
and the 'Lion ” was an impressive piece of 
“ statuary,” in making which the artist spent 
more labour upon the figure of Love than he 
did upon the Lion. The result is .shown in 
the caricature —it can be called nothing else 
— of the lion’s mouth. Yet the group was 
distinctly effective. “ An Eskimo Hut ” was 
a failure, and had to be publicly entitled 
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to convince, on aC’ 
count of its un- 
natural pose. 

The “Hunter 
and the W i 1 d 
Boar ’’ is intro 
d u c e d in this 
article merely to 
emphasize th e 
difference between 
badly and well- 
arranged grouping 
of snow - models. 
The artist here 
attempted to do 
too much, and 
each of his models 
is dangerously 
n e a r m e d i o - 
crity. 


‘^Eskimo Hiitte,” 
in order that people 
might know what 
it was. T h e 
“ Equestrienne ’’ 
was much more 
worthy of notice, 
as the horse alone 
deserved to be 
called a horse 
simply by virtue 
of its graceful out- 
lines. The legs 
w^ere a trifle un- 
natural, however, 
and the dressed-up 
dummy on t h e 
horse’s back failed 




There is, like- 
wise, some satis- 
faction in the 
thoujght that all 
electric-cars are 
not so unstable as 
that shown in the 
following illus- 
tration — al beit 
this piece of 
handiwork was a-' 
feature of one fes- 
tival. There we 
have a fairly good 
reproduction of 
the mo d e r n 
method of street 
travel in Ger- 
piany. alas, 



AN KI.KCIKIC lKAMt;AK. 


for tli(j tifforts of llic maker ! 'I'he front 
of his ('ar, designed ly intended as llie most 
effective part of the structure, has, owing to 
his own carelessness or the int(‘rfer(‘nce of 
King Sol, become war|)ed to a degna* that 
suggests pending collapse and imminent 
danger to the motor-man below. 

(Caricatures of the human face are easy, 
but tiuthful, accurate rt‘})roductions of the 
human featurt^s are exceedingly difficult. 
I'he “ Wild Man of the Woods ’ is, of course, 
a modi.*! of a mythical 
personage ; but for 
all that the face is 
dull and “ wooden,’’ 
and a].)})ears to havt- 
been done with just 
enough care to 
satisfy tlu.‘ onlookers 
that a human Iiead 
and face was in- 
tended. We think 
any of our readers 
could have been tts 
successful. 

I'he representation 
of the huge engine 
on the following 
page is the result of 
the arduous work of 
two local engineers. 

The boiler, the chim- 
ney, the fly - wheel, 
the safety-valve, and 
^numer^ble cbmpli- 


c'ated parts have all been included and 
are most cleverly fashioned ; while the 
dynamo in the foreground will probably 
be worked by the steam-engine when fairies 
shall be the only inhabitants of Andreasberg, 
or when stkjw sliall be unknown in the Harz 
Mountains. 

Humour is not altogether absent, for we 
have a sarcastic representation of modern 
ways as understood l)y the wily snow artist, 
who de[)icts three women playing a game 
of cards, while the 
husband is busy at 
the wash-tub! 

A fewv more words 
about the festival 
may not be out of 
place. It includes, 
l)esides the exhibits 
of snow - modelling 
shown herewith, 
many interesting 
competitions in skat- 
ing, ski-running, 
racing, etc., these 
being contested by 
large numbers 
of athletes — princi- 
pally from snow-clad 
^'ountries like Sweden 
and Norway^ — who 
come to Andre^berg 
to « o m e t e f o r 
worlds champion* 
ships or to uphold 
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illutninations,and 
a concert in the 
market-place end 
the festivities of 
the day. 

On Tuesday 
the races are con- 
tinued, and ski- 
jumping prizes are 
contested for. 
The judging of 
the snow-models 
is, however, the 
event of the day 
that interests most 
of the inhabitants, 
and the judges 
may be said to 
have the hardest 
duty of the festival 
in deciding who of 


honours already won. The first ‘ winter 
festival was organized in 1895, ^^d four 
thousand people took part one year %i the 
health-giving fun. Each festival opens on a 
Saturday with the reception of guests at the 
railway station. They are met by a large 
number of sleighs, and the guests continue 
to arrive until long past midnight. Sunday 
follows with a sleighing party. 

In the afternoon of Sunday races take 
place, and in the evening a grand banquet is 
held, at which speeches are made by the in- 
vited guests and local dignitaries. Fireworks, 


the people in tlie 
village may best deserve the prizes offered l)y 
the magistrate. The success of the snow- 
modelling depends, of course, as much upon 
the condition of the snow as upon anything 
else, and the lucky competitor is usually 
the one who has had the foresight not to 
begin modelling before the proper time. 
Many a good model has been lost to fixme 
because the sculptor’s work began to melt 
before the judges came round ! 

The prizes are given to the winners at 
a breakfast next day, and the festival ends 
in good fellowship and general .satisfaction. 




Bv Winifred Graham. 


N Christmas Eve all looked 
typically bright and cheerful 
at Castlccourt, the old Irish 
home of the Darling family. 

Sir Christopher, a keen 
sportsman, always^ .insisted 
u|)un wintering in ‘Ireland, anil was. a 
familiar figure in hunting circles, though 
his pretty young wife occasionally breathed 
heresy by whispering that the sunny Riviera 
—for her-— held charms. , , ■ 

But at Christmas-time any such wandering 
thought was held captive, by old associations. 
A large house-party ma^e Castlecourt the 
merriest possible abode, and I^ady Darling, 
well known a.s a Ixjndon hostess, showed her 
friends what real Irish hospitality meant. 

“ I have just received such a funny letter 
from some poor man in the town,” she told a 
little group of music-lovers gathered round 
the piano. 

Lady Darling, a skilled instrumentalist, 
had half the opera scores , at her finger ends 
She pointed as she spoke to a very dirty 
envelope lying amdng.st her music, addressed 
in an uneducated hand to “I.^dy Dawlin, 
Kertlecort” 

“ My correS|)ondent seems to think I know 

VoU xxviil— '94, 


him,” she laughed. “At any rate he knows 
me, which is half the battle ! Do read the 
epistle, it will really amuse you.” 

.She rose from the piano and handed the 
soiled envelope to one of her guests, a blue- 
eyed young man, with a pa.ssion for Wagner. 

He. read its contents aloud, to the general 
merriment of the listeners : — 

.“Most Nodle, Kini), and Good Lady, 
—O’Callaghan appeals to you for a little 
donation to aid me oh as I am a cripple:. 
Five shillings would enable me, my lady, to 
get what I wants— some pictures, landscapes, 
battles, and small kcrchefs, as they are light 
to carry about and sell in the country. You 
are the only noble, humane, and good lady 
to me always when I would appeal to your 
ladyship for any aid, which is about five years 
ago, and the reason I have trespass on your 
kindness now, my lady, is my arm got sore 
from the crutch, and I had to stay indoors 
for eight days and had to spend the five 
shillings I had saved by hard industry, to pay 
sixpence a night for my«bed and to get a cup 
of tea and bread once a day, and it left me 
as poor as poor. I humbly appeals to you 
for the five shillings to get the litfk articles 
to carry about as the arm is welt, and not to 
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be idling about the streets, no matter how 
disabled I am. My lady, it is in your power 
to aid me to get them. Sincerely hopping 
you are well in health, my lady, 1 am, my 
lady, your humble, sincere, and grateful 
John O’Callaghan. 

“ O’Callaghan will call at Kerllecort House 
on Christmas Eve about four o’clock for 
Lady Dawlin’s kind answer and .said five 
shillings to try and get the little articles. 

**JoHN 0 ’Calla(;uan.” 

A burst of laughter greeted the final words. 

“ ‘And said five shillings 1 ’ He is going to^ 
make quite sure of that ! ” declared one of 
the listeners. “How funny the poor Irish 
are ! ” 

“ Yes; they simply convulse me 1 ” declared 
another. “ If I lived here I should keep all 
the begging letters ; they would be much 
more entertaining to collect than picture post- 
cards.’’ 

No one noticed, while the letter was being 
read, a little girl steal softly into the s])acious 
music-room, through folding-doors, and down 
a flight of shallow oaketi steps. had 

dark, waving hair, caught up high on her head 
by a big scarlet bow of soft silk — American 
fashion— a very short red frock, and tiny red 
shoes. She seemed part of the surrounding 
colour scheme, for the carpet, hangings, and 
upholstering were an intense crimson, 
matched by masses of berries in large bowls 
on the tables. 

She stood in the firelight by the stone- 
hooded mantelpiece, listening with wide open 
eyes to the light-hearted jokes levelled at 
Cl’Callaghan’s expense. 

Then, suddenly, as if she could bear it no 
longer, she came quickly forward, her r 4 )s 
quivering nervously, her little hands out- 
stretched. 

“ Oh, mummy,” she said, “ you will give 
him the five shillings 1 You see, if he got 
those things he could ask people for money 
on the road without seeming to beg. Poor 
O’Callaghan hates to seem to beg.” 

She was quite breathless by this time, 
clutching her mother’s arm, 

“ Why, Diamond,” said Lady Darling, for 
thus the child had been quaintly named, 
“what do you know of O’Callaghan ? ” 

“ He — ^he is a friend of mine,” answered 
the little girl, shyly. “Nurse and I dften 
meet when we are out. I didn’t think 

you l^mld iaugb^ beoause he really has been 
very ill, and^-and I advised him to write to 
writes so few letters that 1 dare say 
it very easy for him.” 

PiaAorid’s bright eyes, almost tearful now,. 


saw only the human suffering and sorrow 
under those oddly-expressed lines. What 
had merely amused these society men and 
women pierced the keener perception of that 
young, fresh heart. 

“ Why, of course he shall have the money,” 
.said Lady Darling, “and you can give it to 
him when he calls, if you like. Diamond. T 
don’t want to be bothered to talk to him. 

1 know what the.se people arc, with ^fieir 
interminable ble.ssings. ’ 

She took two comfdrtable half-crowns from 
her purse and handed them to the delighted 
child. 

“May he have my old organ too ? ” asked 
Diamond ; “ the one we jmt the round tunes 
in on the yellow cards ? 1 really don’t want 

it any more.” 

If the words were not quite accurate, 
Diamond tried to think she was speaking 
the truth. She would not have had her 
mother know for the world the pang it cost 
her to j)art with her beloved toy. 

“ Oh ! that horrid thing which plays out 
of tune,” said Lady Darling. “Yes, certainly 
let O’Callaghan have it ! 1 am sure if he 

takes it about people will pay him to go 
away. Such an instrument will be quite a 
source of income ! ” 

Diamond smiled. She knew well, young 
as she was, the only sacrifices worth making 
were the hopeful, bright, happy ones, given 
without a grudge. 

As she ran joyfully to the door Lady 
Darling called to her - 

“ Don’t forget to come down after tea — 
we arcvalj going to be children, because it’s 
Christmas Eve — and t)pen our presents in 
the hall ! I wouldn’t be surprised if we had 
snap-dragon or played ‘ blind man’s buff’ ! ” 

I )iamond looked back, laughing. 

“ How lovely ! ” she gasped. “ It’s striking 
four now. I dare say O’Callaghan is here 1 ” j 

She flew upstairs in search of the organ, 
still grasping the money close in her little 
palm. 

She never realized how much she loved 
her organ till that minute ! The dear old 
tunes grown so familiar, the dances to which 
her tiny feet tripped and twinkled — what 
matter that they were out of tune ? Diamond’s 
spirits had always made up for that, being 
perfectly in harmony and tune with the 
whole world. % 

“ A source of income ” — mother had said it 
— “ a source of income for O’Callaghan 1 ” 
It was very hard to have only bread and tea ; 
perhaps the organ would bring him a little 
butter and jam, too. . 
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Accordingly, Diamond's favourite toy was 
carried below and given to the delighted 
O’Callaghan, together with five shillings from 
the small philanthropist’s warm, eager fingers. 

I want your luck to change, O’Callaghan,” 
she said, because to-morrow will be Christ- 
mas Day, when 
everyone ought 
to be happy.” 

“ By the help 
of God and this 
elegant organ, 
it will be a 
strange thing if 
it doesn’t, little 
lady!” 

O’Callaghan 
was almost 
tearful in his 
gratitude as he 
grasped Dia- 
mond’s hand. 

She did not 
notice that his 
were dirty ; she 
.saw only the 
light of hope 
leap to his 
sunken eyes. 

The pinched, 
thin face looked 
radiant for the 
moment, as he 
lingered on tlie 
doorstep, be hire 
vanishing into 
the night mists. 

There is a 
fair on this 
evening at 
Ballyglen,” he 
continued, pointing to the town. “I will 
^ hurry meself back as fast as this crutch 
can stump it, and play some fine music 
in the market-place. Be jabers 1 It ought 
to bring in the price of an egg from young 
and old 1 ” 

He trembled with excitement, and his 
mood infected Diamond. 

“I am .so glad,” she cried. “I wish I 
could be there to see ! Don’t lose any time ! 
Good-bye, O’Callaghaii, good-bye,” 

“ Heaven bless you, little lady, and may 
you grow up to be a reti fine lady, the full o’ 
the door^ and |ct |l noble gentleman to keep 
you in gold and silver all your life.” 

With this strange blessing O’Callaghan 
departed, for tp his eye a full-blown, buxom 
woipan was the highest type of beauty. 


The little slip of a girl watched his crippled 
walk as he passed along the grey stone terrace 
to the drive beyond. 

As Diamond stood there quite alone an 
idea came to her — one of those wonderful 
sudden ideas, like a lightning flash. 

By nature the 
child was ardent, 
spontaneous, 
almost recklessly 
generous. It was 
glorious, she knew, 
to help others, 
especially if in 
doing .so you sacri- 
ficed yourself. This 
lesson needed no 
teaching, but was 
known by instinct ; 
the piteous figure 
of the lame man 
appealed instinc- 
tively to sympathy. 
Unseen, 
Diamond 
slipped 
through the 
open door, 
gently closed 
it, and ran 
hatless, de- 
spite the bit- 
ing cold, in 
the direction 
taken by 
O’Callaghan. 
She caught 
him up just 
by a group of 
magnificent 
beech trees. 

“ Wait a moment,” she cried, breathlessly. 
“ I am coming with you to the fair, O’Calla- 
ghan f yes, really 1 ” laughing at his surprise. 
“ I am going to make a lot of money for you, 
and no one will know me ! I can get myself 
dirty directly by rubbing snow on my dress 
and tearing it — to look like your clothes. 
I’ll take off my hair ribbon and my stockings, 
but I must keep my shoes on to dance in 1 ” 

“ 'Fo dance in I ” gasj[>ed O’Callaghan. 

“ Of course. Don’t you see I am going to 
danbe for you ? ” replied Diamond, releasing 
her curls and shaking them over her face. 
“I learnt step-dancing when weii were in 
London last summer. I used to^ do it in 
the drawing-room to the tunes on the organ, 
only mother played them for me ticn, as she 
^i^vliked the piano best ! ” 
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Already Diamond was pulling off her 
stockings to make herself like the peasant 
children. 

O’Callaghan muttered a faint protest and 
beamed all over his face. Shure the saints 
would reward a young lady who showed so 
much daring in the cause of charity, and who 
was he to be hindering her from winning 
favour with the aristocracy of Heaven? 

Thus he calmed his conscience, as 
Diamond secreted her stockings in the 
niche of an old brick wall. 

“ Perhaps,” she said, “ Santa Claus may 
find them while Pm gone, as it’s C!hristmas* 
Eve. You know he is very clever about 
seeing stockings in the dark.” 

She could not help thinking of the good 
time she must miss after tea, when all the 
house-party would be opening their presents 
in the oak -panelled hall, 'fhere might 
possibly be parcels with her name upon 
them, but she would be far away, dancing 
for O’Caflaghan at Ballyglen Fair ! 

It was at least a good farewell to take of 
the dear old organ ! She felt certain the 
Ballyglen people liked to see danc ing c]uite 
as much as the ladies and gentlemen who 
applauded her in the London drawing-room, 
with its inlaid, polished floor. 

As they trudged to the little c'ountry town 
O’Callaghan kept uj) a lively conversation 
with the small girl, fearing every moment 
lest she should change her mind and turn 
back. 

He did not know the resolve and courage 
inherited by this tiny maiden from a long 
line of Darling ancestors. 

At last the lights of Ballyglen came in 
sight. On Christmas Eve all the peasantry left 
their cabins, to crowd to the market-place, busy 
with buying, selling, gossip, and wild horse- 
play. 

“ There — there are a great many people ! ” 
stammered Diamond. 

She was very cold, as O’Callaghan’s lame- 
ness necessitated slow walking. She pretended 
to herself this was the reason her teeth 
" chattered ; she would not own her heart stood 
still with sudden, unexpected fear. 

Surely,” he repflied. “ What would you 
be looking for ? Christmas Eve is as good as 
a wake any day ! ” 

He took up his position by the grey s>tone 
Court in the centre of the main street, 

and |?^n burning the handle of the small 
with a will— Diamond showing him 
hi|W the tunes. 

dance,” she said. “ 1 
dJd it ;k a childrenVbazaar in Ix) ; 


The moment the familiar tune broke upon 
her ear Diamond forgot cold, shyness, and 
that strange shrinking from the grimy Irbh 
faces which she at first experienced. Off 
went the little feet, round flew the short, snow- 
bespattered skirts, while dishevelled curls in 
bewitching disorder floated on the evening 
breeze. l)iamond, graceful as a sylph, threw 
her whole energy into the performance. Her 
eyes seemed dancing with her body, her lips 
were ])artcd in a smile, without which a dance 
is dead. Instantly a crowd gathered, for here 
was an exhilarating novelty, actually some- 
thing new in Ballyglen. O’Callaghaii had 
never been seen with an organ before, and 
the townsfolk mistook the little dancing girl 
for a stranger in their midst. 

Shouts of applause, loud compliments, and 
clapping of hands greeted Diamond’s efforts. 
When she paused to rest, making a pretty 
little bow, the sight of the dcliglUed faces 
sent a thrill through the breathless child. 

“ Aye, my beauty, don’t let them judge 
you by words ; let them judge you by deeds ! ” 
cried O’Callaghan, giving her his cap and 
intimating that she should hand it round to 
the spectators. Instead, with a pretty smile, 
she placed the cap on the ground, saying if 
they had anything for O’Callaghan they might 
throw it that way. Instantly a shower of 
coppers greeted the suggestion, and several 
pieces of silver, for among the onlookers 
were one or two well-to-do tradesmen who 
had stopped out of curiosity. 

O’Callaghan’s eyes nearly started out of his 
head as he grabbed the gain. 

‘‘ By ,.St. Patrick,” he gasped, “ if some 
good craythur isn’t for fetching me a little 
refreshment I’ll be fainting clean away ! ” 

The crowd shouted for another dance, and 
this time Diamond placed an Irish jig in the 
organ, while a friend of O’Callaghan’s brought 
him the desired “ refreshment ” in a mug 
from a neighbouring public-house. In his 
hungry condition the strong drink went 
quickly to his head. He played the jig 
erratically, making it difficult for Diamond to 
fit in her steps, but her audience were bliss- 
fully unaware of any discrepancies ! Some 
more coppers were forthcoming, a few 
farthings and halfpence this time, all grate- 
fully received by the now exhilarated 
O’Callaghan. 

Fresh faces appeared momentarily to swell 
the ranks of Diamond’s admirers. She bent 
over O'Callaghan, who signed to her to fix 
another tune in the organ. 

I am very sorry,’' she told him, politely, 
“ but I think I must go now. It is nearly 
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my bedtime, and, you see, I have a long walk 
home. I am afraid il \vill be too (|ark for 
me even to find my stockings again!” 

O'Callaghan stared up at her with a queer, 
wild look that completely altered his face. 

“ Going ! ” he snarled, snatching her arm ; 
“not if I know it ! YouVe got to dance 
first — or there will be murther ! ” 

He shook his fist threateningly, and 
seemed preparing for an onslaught with his 
crutch. 

“I am never going to let you leave 
me ! ” he muttered* ** Never so long as I 
live!” . 

For a moment disappointment battled with 
fear in the child's mind. She had done so 
much for O'Callagban, giving up her pleasant 
evening to come out in the cold and help him. 
Now he said no .word of thanks — he only 
wanted her to prolong her sacrifice. 

“ I can't — I can't stay ! ” she cried, dragging 
her arm from him^ and trying to make her 
escape quickly through the dense crowd. 

Stop her ! Stop her ! '' shrieked O'Cah 


laghan. “ She's no right to be leaving of 
me ! ” 

His words caused general dissension. 
One or tw^o rough hands caught hold of 
Diamond, wiiile several voices proclaimed 
the child should be left alone. Among 
the prevailing confusion Diamond felt suffo- 
cated and faint. In her weak child's voice 
she called - “ Help ! help 1 ” w^ith all the 
breath left to her. 

Suddenly the crowd fell back. Women 
curtsied low, men bared their heads. It 
seemed to Diamond that the King of England 
must unexpectedly have appeared to cause 
such homage. 

Looking up she found herself standing 
unmolested, face to face with the parish 
priest. 

“ If you please, yer reverence,” said a 
w'oman from under a % huge shawy “she’s 
English, and O'Callaghan says she belongs 
to him. You'll see, if you spake to her, 
she's never one of us. I saw that " with my 
eyes shut.” 
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Father Malone put a protecting hand on 
the little Protestant girl’s shoulder. 

“I am Diamond Darling from Castle- 
court,” the child explained, tearfully, “and 1 
am so tired! Will you please take me 
home ? ” 

She nestled up against him with a con- 
fiding air, made the more winning by her 
complete weariness. 

The parish priest was a muscular man, and 


welcome .isitor, for the little one must have 
been missed.” ^ 

Diamond was still asleep when Sir 
Christopher and I.ady Darling arrived in a 
closed carriage to fetch the wanderer. 

I’he sisters had wrapped her in a blanket 
and dried her wet clothes. 'Fhey beamed 
upon Lady Darling as she thanked them 
warmly, and saluted her with the nun’s kiss. 
Sir Christopher carried the still slumbering 



h? lifted the tired child-form like a feather, 
carrying her tenderly in his protecting arms 
to the shelter of the great white convent 
near by. 

Her head lay confidingly on his shoulder ; 
by the time he handed her to the nims she 
had fallen into a sound sleep. 

“ Take good care of her while I ride to 
jCastlecourt,” he said. “ 1 think I shall be a 


child to the carriage. His Lice show^ed he 
bad passed through hours of anxiety. 

Once Diamond started up crying, “ I 
can’t — I can’t stay ! ” in a voice of terror ; 
then, seeing her parents, she laughed softly 
and sank back into her father’s arms. “ Your 
fur is so soft,” she murmured, stroking the 
sable collar of his overcoat. “ I am so glad 
you are my father and not O’Callaghan 1 ” 


Giants in Procession. 


By D. K. Thompson. 



ROUGH-AND-READY 
measurement by rule of 
thumb will convince any- 
one that the rather import- 
ant'looldng gentleman below 
stands about thirty feet high 


on his feet. His arm, from his shoulder to 


his finger-tips, is about half that length, 
and his girth about twelve feet. To go 
further into petty details, his moustaches 
from end to end are slightly less than three 
feet, and each hair in his glossy whiskers 
droops upon his bosom to the distance of 
thirty inches. Powerfully built, with the 
majesty befitting his ancient lineage, his 
proportions arc as nearly exiua as the skill 
of a liuman car 


place of birth. Under his arm he bore the 
truncheon of his municipality in pride, and 
on his neck its coat of arms. His breast - 
covering was a coat of mail, and about him 
there was something that no one could help 
liking. His face was bronzed as if with 
many perilous campaigns, and his only mis- 
fortune was that he could not properly walk. 
In fact, he had to be moved along by some 
two-score men, and in his progress there 
were anxious moments for those behind lest 
he shouUi disastrously totter over and crush 
to death the six-feet manikins in his train. 

IJlle was once the capital of French 
Flanders, which, in common with the 
Flemish part ol' Belgium, delights m keep- 
ing alive the tra- 


j) e n t e r c ( ) u 1 d 
make him. This 
Cioliath was a 
well - knit speci- 
men of his race. 
He was an orna- 
m e n t to his 
sex, and ever 
possessed one 
advantage over 
his lesser fellows 
in that he could 
shake hands with 
his admirers in 
second-storied 
windows. 

Some year.s 
ago, in Lille, 
there took place 
a proces.sion 
in which this 
gentleman, the 
famous Goliath 
of Ypres, fetched 
in a cart frcin a 
town many miles 
away, was the 
great and glorious 
figure. He was 
follow ecT along 
the street by c 
crowd of worship- 
pers, many of 
whom had come 
with him from his 
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ditions of its past. 
Here, as else- 
w'here, Flemish 
customs, arc cele- 
brated with a 
spirit second to 
none, so that a 
Flemish day of 
festival is, in many 
details, a replica 
of festivals cele- 
brated centuries 
ago. On these 
occasions finery 
and figures appear 
in public as if the 
latter in their 
clothes had 
>valked bodily 
forth from the 
canvases of 
leniers and Van 
Eyck. The Ker- 
messe still cele- 
brates, albeit in a 
subdued form, its 
ancient frivolous 
splendours, while 
the religious pro- 
cession, or Omnu- 
e-xists 

in many Flemish 
parts asarern inder 
bf like' glories in 
the Church, 
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Above everything else, in their days of 
rejoicing the Flemings love their giants. 
There is no town of considerable size between 
the Ardennes and Antwerp which does not 
possess one of these colossal figures, heartily 
beloved by every man, woman, and child, 
respected by the municipality to which it 
belongs, and periodically brought out for in* 
spection on occasions of public display. In 
some cases these figures typify the legendary 
lore of the district, and in others are repre- 
sentations of actual personages, long since 
dead, whose names are indelibly associated 
with Flemish history. They are part and* 
parcel of that glorious bygone era \yhen cities 
were the centres of trades tind handicrafts, 
carried on with difficulty and danger, owing 
to troublous times 
within and long 
distances with- 
out, but often 
with revenues 
which made the 
municipalities as 
rich as Midas. 

Those were the 
times of lavish 
expenditure in 
pageantry, when 
Kings and 
Queens rode 
back and forth in 
State, and muni- 
cipal dignities 
were jealously 
guarded and pro- 
claimed with the 
outpouring of en- 
thusiasm and 
gold. 

In these civic 
displays thegiants 
were always, as 
they are to-day in 
Flanders, the 
most popular fea- 
ture of the pro- 
'cessions. To 
understand how great their popularity was, 
one need go back only to the early records 
of the Lord Mayor’s procession in London, 
when Gog and Magog— now happily at rest 
for ever in the Guildhall of the City — were 
often to be seen either borne in the proces- 
sion, i|s are tjie Contipental giants, or standing 
gu^rd at th6 bridges or gates to greet digni- 
or |;>rother^^ from foreign parts. 

days these splendid figures 
use^^^tate occasions, to pay visits to each 


other as a sign of friendship between cities, 
and, so far as Flanders is concerned, that 
custom is observed at the present time. If 
Brussels has an anniversary of some 
great incident in her changeable past, or 
Antwerp is to receive some honoured guest, 
as she once did when the late Queen 
Victoria visited that city in 1843, then 

is organized a cavalcade in which the 

giants of other cities play an honourable 

part. Invitations are issued by the enter- 
taining municipality to the giants of other 
towns with rigorous decorum, and these are 
accepted with avidity. From the local guild- 
hall, or from warehouses where they are 
stored,’ are taken out these majestic dummies, 
the dust is brushed by men, on ladders, from 

their faces and 
clothes, and if 
their finery be 
frayed they are 
given new cos- 
tumes and new 
coats of paint by 
willing hands.- 
'The only excep- 
tion to this i)leas- 
ing interchange 
of visits is that of 
the famous giant 
of Antwerp, An- 
tigonus, who has 
never left his 
home, simply be- 
cause he is too 
big to go through 
the gates of the 
city. 

Preceding the 
giant of Ypres in 
the Lille 
— as one may see 
from our picture 
— were three or 
four giants of 
lesser height. 
These were a few 
of the representa- 
tives from the gay capital of Belgium. For 
Brussels, in her past, has possessed a long 
line of giants, new figures being introduced 
at different times in her own processions to 
celebrate different historical events. These 
giants have been known by different names, 
among which may be mentioned the popular 
Janneke and Mieke, two special giants known 
respectively as “My Uncle" and “The 
Grand Turk," both of which date from the 
era of Austrian domination, and an elderly 
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couple lovingly known as ‘‘Grandpapa and 
Grandmamma/* In our picture we see this 
elderly couple preceded by “Mon Oncle,” 
who, clothed in velvet with frogs of gold over 
a lace vest, appeared the benignant creature 
that he is. The Brussels group was cast 
somewhat into the shade by the enormous 
height of some other figures in the proces- 
sion, but that did not lessen the 
tribute of admiration always 
paid to these pleasing figures 
on their public appearances. 

Let us say here, that although 
most of the giants are of the 
male sex, that sex could hardly 
l)e determined from the clothes 
worn by the giants. Some of 
the giants are made of wicker 
and are lightly borne by the 
attendants, whereas others are 
of huge weight and carved in 
w'ood. It often requires the 
services of twenty men to 
move a giant in safety along 
the crowded route, and, in 
order that the giant’s move 
ments may appear natural, the 
bodies of the able jK)rters must 
be hidden from sight. Accord- 
ingly, the giants, rigged out at 
the top of their portly bodies in 
male costume, end, round their 
limbs and feet, in the dress of 
woman, the flowing skirts ser\'- 
ing well t(^ conceal the forty 
legs of perspiring humanity be- 
neath, Should a strong wind at • * 
any moment lift the giant’s gown a comical 
sight would be afforded to the spectators. 

Lille has its own particular pets in the 
redoubtable Lyderic and Bhinaert, who walk 
.beside each other in all processions as if they 
were bosom friends. And so they are. But 
it was not always thus, this amity so 
* wonderful. They were once sworn enemies. 
Phinaert was the dread giant who was once 
conquered and put to death by I^yderic, at 
that time Grand rorester of Flanders, the 
place of this mortal comV)at being near the 
Chateau du Buc, ox\ which site the busy city 
of Lille was lah^r eie<ned. The district was 
then under the rule of the Merovingians, 
Some have supposed that Phinaert was a king 
of Cambrai, ^d that the two monarchs, as 
was so common in olden, happy times, were 
jealous of each other's ppwer—an estrange- 
ment which resulted in blows. Whichever 
only proves the distance 
tbe link betwm ':pre^iaiit' 


and past, and also hipw happily may M 
restored, in the slow cotuse of ages, arejation*^ 
ship between the heroes of legends, 
people of Lille may not be able to , gite : ' 
chapter and verse for their belief in Lyderic ‘ 
and his deeds, but they relax no effort Jn 4' 
their outward show of respect towards their 
fighting progenitor. 
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THE GIANTS LYDEKIC AND PHINAKKT. 
Fivm «. PUolo. 


Apart from those grand days upon which 
the Flemish giants foregather in great 
festivals arc the special days in each impor- 
tant town when, in connection with some 
municipal celebration, the local giant appears , ^ 
to view. Douai, in Northern France, devotes 
each year three or four days in July to the ! 
so-called “ Fete de (iayant," which, although; 
it is a sort of fair for commercial purposes, is, 
in popular regard, a lengthy festival in honour 
of the Gayant and his family. Doubtless, 
through some barbarity of pronunciation, ^ 
Gayant stands for the French name . 

for giant ; but that need not be discussed, ^ 
It is enough for the dwellers in Douai it> 
know that M. Gayant is not only the 
principal personage in ^ their lively ,i,city but; 
also the father of a magnificei|l family, ^ 
Soon after he was created in hbnour of 
the memory of Jehan Voutiers de^awentin, ^ 
*a valorous ^ntleman who flourished w 
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himself a wife called 
Marie, and in the 
course of time were 
l)oni to the happy 
pair tliree clnldren, 
known as Jaetjuot, 
Filion, and Binbin. 
'rhe last-named was 
a girl, the i)et of her 
parents, and now the 
j)ride of the ]X)|)ula('e. 
With one or two ex- 
ceptions, when the 
giant and his own 
were shunted into 
oblivion by a man- 
datory and jealous 
('hurch, .(layant and 
the others have regii 
larly appeared on all 
occasions of pul)lic 
rcj(.)icing. 

'I'he father of this 
interesting family 
stands twenty-tw( > feet 
high, and is weighty 
enough to reciuire the 
services, as carriers, 
of six stalwart men. 
His height is con- 
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siderably increased 
by the plume upon 
his helmet, and his 
majestic appearance 
more strongly empha- 
sized by the flag-stave 
which he carries in 
his right hand. Mine, 
(layant is two feet less 
in height, while the 
* statures of the chil- 
dren range from 
elevtMi feet to eight, 
the height of little 
Binbin. 'I'he cos- 
tumes of all have 
chai iged considerably 
in course of time, 
l^achin hisor her turn 
has paid a tribute to 
the |>revailing 
and at (‘ach ])eriod 
when the figures liad 
been subj(‘cled to re- 
storation, eat'h has 
bc‘en ( lothed ac'cord- 
ing to the whim of 
tlu‘ restorer. 

besides being the 
most travi‘lle(l giants 
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in ]uir()[)(.‘ for timcjind tinica^ain lh(;y have 


i.)(.;cn hidden to other ])eo|)le.s feasts tlu'V 
are, in (’very res|)e(:t, the most decorative in 
exisli’iu’e. (iay with (X)loiirs of 
vvonderful hiu', they make their 
way throiigli the streets of T )oiiai 
and other towns with a s})lendid 
j)ride. (iayant himself is clothed 
like a (.'rusader with a magnifi- 
cent scarlet robe iH)on his slioul- 
ders. Madame wears a less gaudy 
gown with blue trimmings on 
her arm and wrist, and a scarlet 
hat. Mile. Vilion wears a blue 
gown with a petti('oat of yellow 
stripes, while Bini)in, the sim- 
plest figure of all, is clothed in 
white with blue trimmings. Jao 
(jLiot is distinguished liy blue 
velvet, a whiu^ ruff alxnit his 
neck, and black plum;‘s u})on 
his hat. It is said tlaa; the actual 
head of Gayant dates fnim 0)00, 
and that it was the work of the 
renowned Rubens. 

(Jalais p(xssess('s gia’its ot a 
different sort. Seemingly they 
boast no histone past and are 
thoroughly up to date. One of 
them, a huge figure dressed like 
a mariner or fisherman, repre 
sents, in concrete form, the 
daily life of that thriving port, 
and, in fact, almost smells of 


sea-water. The other is a sort 
of joke, being a female figure 
clothed like a laundrywoman 
and represented in procession 
with a tub before her. Both 
figures ar(:‘ so heavy that they 
have to be led about on cars, the 
hlanchissense being drawn along 
by four strong horses. After 
passage througli the streets to 
the music of a band and the 
genuiiK’ enjoyment of the youth 
of ( 'alais, they are marshalled in 
front of the HcMel de Ville, where 
the functionaries of Calais re- 
s|)ectfully receive the somewhat 
awkward liows of these two local 
favourites. In connection with 
this it may be stated that nearly 
all the giants posst.’ss the power 
of moving head and arms, and 
of making suave curtsies to the 
surrounding throng. Some of 
thi.’m, like smaller automata^ 
move their eyes and tongues. 
At 1 )unkirk, close to Calais, but yet far 
enough away to avoid the influence of 
fri\()lily and modernity, exists one of the 
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most celebrated giants in the north of P'rance, triumphal car, holding in one hand the reins 
namely, the “ Reuse Papa ” of Dunkirk, which control his leaping coursers. 

Nothing is known about him before 1755, A very handsome giant is Reuse, with his 
but for some time he figured regularly in the semi-Roman armour, his fine casque, and his 
procession of Sainte Jeanne, a religious and glaring eyes, which frighten the small children 
historical festival of maritime Flanders, and when nis car appears. His progress is ac- 
was in many cases accompanied by inferior companied by a special song and music 
giants, mainly members of his own growing composed long ago in his honour, probably 
family. The wife, named Gentille, dressed in the Middle Ages, since in those days the 
as a Watteau shepherdess, was occasionally poets had a marked predilection for the 



Frttma Hhoiti.by^ . iHfc; kamous “ pafa kkusb" ok dunkihk. [Falcinu, hmikirk. 


accom{)anied by another giant on horseback, 
named 'I'intenka. 

Papa Reuse is made of osier, and stands 
about twelve feet high, clothed in Wue with 
gold trimmings, and was formerly carried by 
a dozen men, who moved him at their will 
^What mostly excited the old-time crowd, how 
ever, was the fact that he carried in his pocket 
a baby about nine feet high, who from time 
to time emitted a piercing cry, which was 
appea.sed by the offer of sweets from the 
crowd. Thanks to the Church and the 
Revolution, however, his career was very 
and for many years he and his 
7 f 4 lbw ‘fuh-makers dropped out of sight. It 
beep happily written by M. Jules Beck, 
during his enforced seclusion 
^|R;i|Use contr^ted the rheumatism which 
afterwards from promenading 
he now .shows himself on a 


trochaic rhythm in which this song is written. 
Occasionally., a group of fifers escort Reuse 
in procession and play a special bit of music 
from the pen of a local composer. * Many 
variants of the “ Reuselied ” are to be found 
in Flanders, each version containing references 
to the local giant, all of which goes to show 
that in times past music was an essential part 
of all processions in whic'h giants appeared. 
At Douai the famous “Chant de Gayant ” is 
always sung. 

The Dunkirk giant is an enormous favourite 
in the towns*of marit&e Flanders, particularly 
in Calais and (.^ssel, in which latter place a 
procession of giants is regularly held. Cassel 
possesses its own colossal pets, one of whorr 
IS supposed to be a personification of Robert 
le«Frison, who, in X071, won the battle o: 
Cassel, and was later interred with honour it 
the town. Tbaf his gigantic double is hett 
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in great honour 
is shown by a let- 
ter once wTitten 
by a young woman 
of Cassel. 
have seen/^ she 
wrote, *‘all the 
giants of the 
North, but none 
can be compared 
to ours ; he is so 
b e a u t i f u 1 , his 
figure is so martial 
and imposing.” 

And, in our illus- 
tration, he looks 
so, indeed, with 
his warlike beard 
and fighting ar- 
mour. 'I'he scene 
is the ])ublie 
scjuare of Cassel, 
in which an abund- 
ant crowd always 
gathers to witness 
the parade. 

'fhe giants of 
Nivelles, favour- 
lies in song and 

legend, are three Froma vhotu.by] the r.iAN-n 
in number, know'll 

as M. and Mine. Argayon and their little 
Lulo. The head of this fine family is over 
sixteen feet in height, and is clothed sump- 
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tuously in th;€ 
style of thfi 
Renaissance with 
a long velvet skirt 
and a doublet 61 
the same mate- 
rial embroidered 
w'ith gold. Velvet 
figures promi- 
nently in the dress 
of his wife, whilt 
little Lolo, about 
five feet high, 
w^ears a child's 
dress and a pad 
ded cap of blue 
In our illustratior 
these giants an 
represented in tht 
comjiany of Go 
det, their favouriti 
mount, now rid 
den in processior 
as a hobby-hors( 
by a twentieth 
century retainer 
'J'he famou 
cannons of Ni 
velles, which like 
F CASSEL. [Ftticituh wisc are feature 

of the procession 
arc shown near the family of Argayon, a 
its members stand for their photograph jus 
previous to their progress through the town. 






That Brute Simmons. 

By Arthur Morrison. 

[This humorous little story, which is taken from the author s “ Tales of Mean Streets,” by the kind permission 
of the puldishers, Messrs. Methuen and Co., is the source of the one-act play of the same title now running 
with such success at the New Theatre in front of Mr. W. W. Jacobs s amusing farce, “ Heauty and the 
Barge.” The story is here illustrated in a novel fashion by means of photographs, taken by the Biograph 
Studio Co., of llie actors as they appear in the piece upon the stage.] 


IMMONS'S intantous behaviour 
towards his wife is still matter 
for profound wonderment 
among the neighbours. 1'he 
other women had all along 
regarded him as a model 
husband, and certainly Mrs. Simnx.ms was 
a most conscientious wife. She toiled and 
slaved for that man, as any woman in the 
whole street would have maintained, far more 
than any husband had a right to expect. 
And now this was what she got for it. 
Perhaps he had siidthaily gone mad. 

Before she married Simmons, Mrs. Sitn- 
mons had been the widowed Mrs. Ford. 
Ford had got a berth as donkeyman on a 
tramp steamer, and that sU'amer liad gone 
down with all hands off the (. a]ie ; a judg- 
ment, the widow woman leared, for long years 
of contumacy which had culminated in the 
wickedness of taking to the sea, and taking 
to it as a donkeyman - an 
immeasurabU* fall for a ('ap- 
able engine” fitter. 'Twelve 
years as Mrs. I^'ord had 
left her still childK‘.ss, and 
childless she remained as 
Mrs. Simmons. 

As for Simmons, he, it 
was held, was fortunate in 
that capable wife. He was 
a moderately good carpen- 
ter and joiner, but no man 
of the world, and he 
wanted one. Nobody 
could tell what might not 
have happened to 'Tommy 
Simmons if there had been 
no Mrs. Simmons to take 
car^ qf him. He was a 
meek and quiet man, with 
a boyish face and sparse, 
limp whiskers. He had no 
vices (even his pipe de 
parted him after Ids mar- 
riage), and Mrs. Simmons 
had engrafted Tm film 
<|ivefs e^dtic vii*tues. ' He 
w^ ^solemnly to chapel 
efeyjll^y, .under a tail 
hat, a penny- 5 - 

one turned to him for 


the purpose out of his week’s wages 
— in the plate, 'Then, Mrs. Simmons over- 
seeing, he took off his best clothes and 
brushed them with solieitude and pains. On 
Saturday afternoons he cleaned the knives, 
^he forks, the bools, the kettles, and the 
windows, patiently and conscientiously. On 
'Tuesday evenings he took the clothes to the 
mangling, and on Saturday nights he attended 
Mr.s. Simmons in her marketing, to carry the 
parcels. 

Mrs. Simmons’s own virtues were native 
and numerous. She was a wonderful manager. 
Every penny of 'J'ommy’s thirty-six or thirty- 
eight shillings a week was bestowed to the 
greatest adwintagc^, and 'J'ommy never 
ventured to guess how miu'h of it she saved. 
Her eleanliness in housewifery was distract- 
ing to behold. She met Simmons at the 
front door whenever he came home, and then 
and there he (‘hanged his boots for slippers, 



"she, MET SIMMONS AT THE FRONT DOOR WHENEVER HE CAME HOME, AND THEN 
AWD THERE HE CHANGED Hlg EDpTS FOR SUFFERS.” 
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balancing himself painfully on alternate feet 
on the cold flags. This was because she 
scrubbed the passage and doorstep turn about 
with the wife of the downstairs family, and 
because the stair-carpet was her own. She 
vigilantly supervised her husVjand all through 
the process of ‘‘cleaning himself’ after work, 
so as to come between her walls and the 
possibility of random splashes ; and if, in spite 
of her diligence, a spot remained to tell the 
tale, she was at pains U) im})ress the fact on 
Simmons’s memory, and to set forth at Icangth 
all the circumstances of his ungrateful selfish- 
ness. In the beginning she had always 
escorted him to the ready-made clothes sho|>, 
and had S(‘lected and paid for his clothes, 
for the reason that nuni are such perfect 
fools and shopkeepers do as they like with 
them, but she jiresently imjiroved on that. 
She found a man selling clu‘ap remnants at 


went straining across from shoulder to 
shoulder, while the main garment bagged 
generously below his waist. Use made a 
habit of his discomfort, but it never recon- 
ciled him to the chaff of his shop-mates ; for 
as Mrs. Simmons elaborated successive suits, 
each one modelled on the last, the primal 
accidents of her design developed into prin- 
ci])les, and grew even bolder and more 
hideously pronounced. It was vain for 
Simmons to hint — as hint he did — that he 
shouldn’t like her to overwork herself, tailor- 
ing being bad ft)r the eyes, and there was a 
new tailorjs in the Mile End Road, very 
cheap, where . . . “ llo yus,” she retorted, 
“ you’re very consid’rit I dessay sittin’ there 
a('tin’ a livin’ lie before )'our own wife 
'Thomas Simmons as though 1 couldn’t .see 
through you like a book a lot you care 
about (n taworkitf me as long as vour turn’s 



“a suit of UFKOAKIOUS CHKClC*T\VEEl)ii." 


a Street C(.)rner, and straightway she conceived 
the idea of making Simmons’s clothes her- 
self. Decision >vas otu; of her virtues, and a 
suit of uproarious chec'k tweeds was begun 
that afternoon from the pattern furnished by 
an old one. More it was finished by Sun- 

day, when Sinunons^ overcome by astonish- 
ment at the feat, was indued in it and pushed 
off to chapel ere he could recover his senses. 
The things were iipt altogether comfortable, 
he found : the trousers clung tight against 
his shins, but hung^ loose behind his heels, 
and when he sat it was on a wilderness of 
hard folds and seams. Also his waistcoat 
collar tickled his nape, but his coat collar 


served throwin’ awa}' money like dirt in the 
street on a lot o' swindlin’ tailors an’ me 
workin’ an’ slavin’ 'ere to sa\'e a ’apenny an’ 
this is my return for it anyone ’ud think 
you could ])ick u]) money in the ’orseroad 
an’ I b’lievc Ed be thought better of if I laid 
in bed all day like some would that 1 do.” 
So that Thomas Simmons avoided the 
subject, nor even murmured when she 
resolved to cut his hair. ^ 

So his placid fortune endured fdS‘ years. 
Then there came a golden summer evening 
when Mrs. Simmons betook* berselif with a 
basket to do some small shopping, and 
Sirpoions was left at home. He washed and 
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put away the tea-things, and then he fell to 
meditating on a new pair of trousers, finished 
that day and hanging behind the parlour 
door, 'rhere they hung, in all their decent 
innocence of shape in the seat, and they 
were shorter of 
legj longer of 
waist, and 
wilder of pat- 
tern than he 
had ever worn 
before. And as 
he looked on 
them the small 
devil of Origi- 
nal Sin awoke 
and clamoured 
in his breast. 

He was ashamed 
of it, of course, 
for well he 
knew the grati- 
tude he owed 
his wife for 
those s a rn e 
trousers, among 
other bkssings. 

Still, there the 
small devil was, 
and the small 
devil was fertile 
in base sugges- 
tions, and could 
-not be kept 
from hinting at 
the new crop of 
workshop gibes that would spring at 'lommy’s 
first public ap[)earance in such things. 

‘‘ Pitch ’em in the dustbin ! ” said tlie small 
devil at last ; “it’s all they’re fit for.” 

Simmons turned away in sheer horror of 
his wicked self, and for a moment thought of 
washing the tea-things over again by way of 
discipline. Then he made for the bade room, 
but saw from the landing that the front door 
was standing open, probably by the fault of 
? thj? child dowmstairs. Now, a front door 
standing open was a thing that Mrs. Simmons 
would not abide ; it looked low. So 
Simmons went down, that she might not be 
wroth with him for the thing when .she came 
back, and as he shut the door he looked 
forth jr)|to the street. 

; : 4. pavement, and 

pry^ cudbusly:k^ the door. His face 
\ ^ hands were deep in the 

his iunbraced blue trousers, md 
bead he wore the high- 
cap topped with a knob of 


w^ool, which is affected by Jack ashore about 
the docks. He lurched a step nearer to the 
door and, “Mrs. Ford ain’t in, is she?” he 
said. 

Simmons stared at him for a matter of five 

seconds and 
then said, 
“Eh?” 

“ Mrs. Ford 
as w'as, then — 
Simmons now, 
ain’t it?” 

He said this 
with a furtive 
leer that Sim- 
mons neither 
liked nor under- 
stood. 

“No,” said 
Simmons, “she 
ain’t in now\” 
“You ain’t 
her ’usband, are 
yc?" 

“ Yus.” 

T h e m a n 
took his pipe 
from his mouth 
and grinned 
si lent! v and 
long. “Blimy,” 
h e s a i d a t 
length, “you 
lo’ok the sort o’ 
bloke she’d 
like,” and with 
that he grinned agaiy. Then, seeing that 
Simmons made ready to shut the door, 
he put a foot on the sill and a hand 
against the panel. Don’t l)e in a ’urry, 
matey,” he said ; “ I come ’ere t’ave a little 
talk with you, man to man, d’ye see ? ” And 
he frowned fiercely. 

Tommy Simmons felt uncomfortable, but 
the door would not shut, so he parleyed. 
“ W'ot-jer want ? ” he asked. “ I dunno you.” 

“I’hen if you’ll excuse the liberty I’ll inter- 
doocc meself, in a manner of speaking.” He 
touched his cap with a bob of mock humility. 
“ I’m l^ob Ford,” he said, “come back out o’ 
kingdom-come, so to say. Me as went down 
with the Mooltan — safe dead five year gone. 
I come to see my wife.” 

During this speech I'homas Simmonses jaw 
was dropping lower and lower. At the end 
of it he poked his fingers up through his hair, 
looked clown at the mat, then up at the fan- 
light, then out into the street, then hard at 
his visitpri but he found nothing to say. 
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“ Come to see my wife,’^ the man repeated. 
“So now we can talk it over — as man to 
man.” 

Simmons slowly shut his mouth and led the 
way upstairs mechanically, his fingers still in 
his hair. A sense of the state of affairs sank 
gradually into his brain, and the small devil 
woke again. Suppose this man was Ford ? 
Suppose he did claim his wife ? Would it be 
a knock-down blow? Would it hit him out 
or not ? He thought of the trousers, the tea- 
things, the mangling, 'the knives, the kettles, 
and the windows, and he thought of them in 
the way of a backslider. 

On the landing Ford clutched at his arm, 
and asked in a hoarse whisj)er, “’Ow long 
Tore she’s back ?” 

“ ’Bout a hour, 

1 expect,” Sim- 
mons replied, 
having first of all 
r e f) e a t e d t li e 
question in his 
own mind. And 
then he optaied 
the parlour door, 

“Ah!” said 
Ford, looking 
a b o u t h i m , 

“you’ve bin 
))retty comf Table. 

'.rhem chairs an’ 
things” — jerking 
his [)i})e towards 
them — “ was hers 
— mine, that is 
to say, si)eaking 
straight and man 
to man.” He sat 
down, puffing 
meditatively at 
his pi|)e, and pre- 
sently, “ Well,” 
he continued, 

.“’ere I am agin, 
ol’ Bob Ford 
dead an’ done for 
— gawn down in 
the Mooliaft, 

On’y I ain't done for, see ? ' — and he pointed 
the stem of his jripe at Simmons’s waistcoat — 
“I ain’t done lor, Vaase wliy ? Cons’kence 
o’ bein’ picked up by a ol’ German sailin’- 
’utch an’ took to ’Fri.sco Tore the mast. I’ve 
’ad a few years c>’ knockin’ about since then, 
an’ now” — looking hard at Simmons — “I’ve 
come back to see my wife.” 

“She — ^she don’t like smoke in ’ere,” said 
Simmons, as it were at random. 

Vgl. X7(viii.^99. 


“No, I bet she don’t,” Ford answered, 
taking his pipe from his mouth and holding 
it low in his hand. “ I know ’Anner. ’Ow 
d’you find ’er ? Do she make ye clean the 
winders ? ” 

“Well,” Simmons admitted, uneasily, “I — 
I do ’elp ’er sometimes, o’ course.” 

“ Ah ! An’ the knives too, I bet, an’ the 
bloomin’ kittles. I know. W’y ” — he rose 
and bent to look behind Simmons's head — 
“ s’elp me, I b’lieve she cuts yer ’air 1 Well, 
I’m blowed ! Jes’ wot she would do, too.” 

He inspected the blushing Simmons from 
divers points of vantage. Then he lifted a 
leg of thc*troiisers hanging behind the door. 
“Fd bet a trifle,” he said, “she made these 

’ere trucks. No- 
body else ’ud do 
’em like that. 
My eyes! — they’re 
wuss’n wot you^re 
got on.” 

The small devil 
began to have the 
argument all its 
own way. If this 
man toqUiis wife 
back perMps he’d 
have to wear 
those trousers. 

“Ahl” Ford 
pursued, “she 
ain’t got no 
milder. An’ my 
davy, wot a 
jore ! ” 

Simmons began 
to feel that this 
was no longer his 
business. Plainly 
’Anner was this 
other man’s wife, 
and he was 
bound in honour 
to acknowledge 
the fact. The 
small devil put it 
to him as a mat- 
ter of duty. 

“ Well,” .said Ford, suddenly, “ time’s short 
an’ this ain’t business. I won’t be ’ard on you, 
matey., I ought prop’ly to stand on my rights, 
but seein’ as you’re a well-meanin’ young 
man, so to speak, an’ all settled an’.a-livin’ 
’ere quiet an’ matrimortual, I’ll” — with 
a burst of generosity — “there, yus,’*!'!! com- 
pound the felony an’ take me ’ook. Come, ITl 
name a figure, as man to man, fust an’ last, 
no less an’ no more. Five pound does it,” 
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Simmons hadn't five pounds— he hadn't 
even five pence — and he said so. “An' I 
wouldn't think for to come between a man 
an' 'is wife," he added, “ not on no account. 
It may be rough on me, but it's a dooty. 
/'// 'ook it." 

“No," said Ford hastily, clutching Sim- 
mons by the arm, “ don't do that. I'll make 
it a bit cheaper. Say three quid — come, 
that's reasonable, ain’t it ? Three quid ain't 
much compensation for me goin’ away for 
ever —where the stormy winds do blow, so to 
say — an’ never as much as seein’ me own wife 
agin for better nor wuss. Between man an'* 
man, now -three quid, an' I’ll shunt. That's 
fair, ain’t it ? ” 

“Of course it’s fair," Simmons replied, 
effusively. “It's more’n fair, it's noble — 
downright noble I call it. But I ain’t goin' 
to take :i mean advantage o’ your good- 
'aftedness, Mr. Ford. She’s your wife, an’ I 
oughtn’t to 'a' come between you. I apolo- 
gize. You stop an' ’ave yer proper rights. 
It’s me as ought to shunt, an’ I will." And 
he made a step towards the door. 

“ ’Old on," quoth Ford, and got between 
Simmona and 


a quid ; the clock 'ud pretty nigh do it. A 
quid does it, an’ I’ll ” 

There was a loud double knock at the 
front door. In the East-end a double knock 
is always for the upstairs lodgers. 

“Go’s that?" asked Bob Ford, appre- 
hensively. 

“ I'll see," said Thomas Simmons, in reply, 
and he made a rush for the staircase. 

Bob Ford heard him open the front door. 
Then he went to the window and, just below 
him, he saw the croVirn of a bonnet. It 
vanished, and borne to him from within the 
door there fell upon his ear the sound of a 
well-remembered female voice. 

“ Where ye goin’ now with no 'at ? " asked 
the voice, sharply. 

“Aw right, 'Anner ; there’s — there’s some- 
body upstairs to see you," Simmons answered. 
And, as Bob Ford could see, a man w^ent 
scuttling down the street in the gathering 
dusk. And behold it was Thomas Simmons. 

Ford reached the landing in three strides. 
His wife was still at the front door, staring 
after Simmons. He flung into the back 
room, threw open the window, dropped from 

the wash-house 


t h e o r ; 
“don’t do things 
rash. J.ook 
wot a loss it’ll 
be to you with 
no 'ome to go 
to an’ nobody 
to look after ye, 
an' all that. 
It’ll be dread- 
ful. Say a 
couple — there, 
we w^on’t quar- 
rel, jest a single 
quid, between 
man an’ man, 
an' I’ll stand a 
pot out o' the 
money. You 
can easy raise 



roof into the 
back-yard, 
scrambled des- 
perately over 
the fence, and 
disappeared 
into the gloom. 
He was seen 
by no living 
soul. And 
that is why 
S i m mons’s 
base deser- 
tion — under 
his wdfe’s very 
eyes, too — is 
still an as- 
tonishment 
to the neigh- 
bours. 


“ JfiST A SINGLE QUID, llETWREN MAN AN* MAN,” 


From u Vhulo. by\ 


M. CMATUIS SLIDING DOWN HALF A MILK OF VVIKK. 


[Moltisr, (Jeiteva. ' 


r has been left to a mild- 
mannered University instructor 
to {)erform a deed whicrh fol- 
lowers of the daring Hlondin 
may well look upon with envy. 
Unlike other performances on 
the steel wire, it was originally undertaken 
merely for persomil amusement — thought 
out, doubtless, in , the confines * of the 
schoolroom, while the athletic teacher was 
engaged in hammering the rudiments of 
learning into ambitious youth — and was 
preceded by no trumyx*t sound of advertise- 
ment. I'he feat, not only on account of its 
extraordinary character, l)ut also its continu- 
ance of performance and the modesty of the 
man who does it, has drawn considerable 
attention from the Continental Press and 
touring public during the past season. It 
was a well-conccived'i^xperiment in acrobatics, 
sensational in character, aivl therefore shov^y 
in execution. Its success has brought a 
Ontinental rcpntatic>n to one who, a year 
ago, had little fame outside the city in which 
he lives. 

Visitors to pen^va are familiar with the 
Salbve, a hill of limestone to the south-east 
of the city, which /the inhabitants greatly 
frequent as a summer resort. It overlooks 
the beautiful valley in which Geneva and its 


historic lake arc situated. Of late, to 
those who love excitement, it has possessed 
an added attraction in the feat of M. Chapuis, 
At Veyrier, about three and a half miles 
from Geneva, and prettily placed at the base 
of the Saleve, are situated some extensive 
quarries of limestone, the working of which 
constitutes the chief industry of the place. 
In bygone times the blocks of stone on 
which the villagers laboured w^re obtained 
in quarries near by, but in recent years, owing 
to the introduction of the aerial ropew’ay, the 
output of more distant quarries has been 
made available. Local proprietors have 
attacked the mountain with success, so that, 
from one of the newly-opened quarries high 
up on the Saleve, the huge blocks of lime- 
stgne are delivered to the workers below by 
a strong steel cable. At all times of the day, 
when blasting is in progress, these blocks 
may be seen travelling for a distance of five 
hundred yards, high over the valley lying 
hundreds of feet below. Like the hypo- 
tenuse of a right-angled triangle, of which 
the valley and the mountain form the base 
and side, this steel wire js conspicuous in the 
view for miles around. 4^, 

When M. Chapuis, the instructor firbm the 
University of Geneva, saw this tigbt-rope of 
local industry, he saw in it his oj]|K)rtunity 
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resolve. He broached the subject 
to the proprietor of the cable-way, 
who stared at him in amazement. 
It w'as madness, he urged. The 
cable wxnild never stand it, and, 
besides, suppose M. Chapuis were 
to fall, or to lose his grip and slide 
with sickening rapidity to the 
bottom ? But the young scientist 
w^as not to be dissuaded from his 
purpose. He had resolved to carry 
out his novel journey, and do it he 
would, no matter wdiat the con- 
secjuences might be. The cable 
was about three-cjuarters of an inch 
in thickness, made of steel wire, and 
although it was not of apparently 
viTy stout proportions, yet he 
deemed it .sufficiently strong to 
sup])ort his weight. 

'The total length of the cal)le-w'ay 
is nearly half a mile, and at one 
point there is a span of some nine 
hundred and eighty feet between 
the su])ports, at a height of one 
hundred and sixty feet. As the 
gradient varies from forty to fifty 
degrees, it was imperative, owing 
to the steepness of the declivity, 
for fame. If, he thought, the rope was able that he should at all times retain a firm hold 

to bear a heavy weight of limestone, it was upon the (able to |)revent him from sliding 

equally able to bear the w'eight of his down too (juickly. His very success de- 
body, and there seemed no reason why he, pendc^d upon his ability throughout to steady 

with his athletic experience and nerve, should himself sufticiently, so that he could ('ome 

not successfully slide down upon it from the to a stop when he so desircal. 
quarry to the village. 

I'he distance of the ro})e ' * 

above the valley did not * < • ! 

daunt him, but it wus . j 

open to que.stion whether . :i 

he could balance himself / 



upon it by the mere use 
of his hands, so as not, 
in his rapid descent, to 
lose his grip and be 
shattered on the ground 
below. The mountain- 
bred athlete of Switzer- 
land is rarely to be 
weaned from daring ad- 
venture. Chapuis thought 
that the deed could be 
executed. 

No sooner had the 
ide^i, struck him^than he 
wnded his way to the 
point of the 
prepared to 
his hazardous 
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After carefully examining and familiarizing 
himself with the nature of the cable-way, he 
set out upon his initial descent. He swung 
himself on to the thin wire. He threw his 
legs on either side of it in much the same 
way as an equestrian rides- astride his horse, 
with his face towards the top and his hands 
firmly gripping the wire. Thus he set off on 
what his three friends who were with him 
confidently believed to be his last journey. 
Directly he released his grip with his hands 
as well as his legs tipon thii wires his own 
weight, in consonance with the laws of gravity, 
set him in mo- 
tion. Directly r r- 

hc set off, how- 
(;ver, a new 
danger asserted 
itself. This was 
the diffu'iilty of 
maintaining his 
balance. During 
the first few 
yards he swayed 
to and fro, in 
vain efforts to 
obtain his eijiii- 
libriuni, in the 
most alarming 
manner. lUit 
he quickly ac 
I'ommoda t c d 
himself to his 
novel system of 
travelling, and 
descended back- 
wards at an ex- 
hilarating speed, 
though he never 
once lost con- 
trol, for imme- 
diately he found 
himself travel- 
ling rapidly he 
tightened his grip upon the wire with his 
hands and legs, which thereby acted as 
efficient brakes, thou|^h with dire results to 
his clothes andhar\ds, the friction upon which 
burned them severely. At la.st the ground 
was reached in safety, but his nether garments, 
which were torn to rags by gripping the wire, 
testified to the'severity of the ordeal. 

De.scribing his fiir.st experience the intrepid 
traveller stated that, as ajl his mind was con- 
centrated upon' maintaining his balance and 
regulating his speed, he had not had much 
time to think about the sensations of the jour- 
ney nor the landscape over which he passed. 
The success of this maiden trip prompted 


him to make another. Profiting by the ex- 
perience of the first attempt, he decided to 
equip himself with a leather saddle upon 
which to seat himself upon the cable. He 
also enlisted the services of a photographer, 
who secured the accompanying illustrations 
to this article at various points of the journey. 

On this occasion the voyager wus able to 
note mentally the various sensations and 
impressions which swept over him during the 
descent. At times he felt giddy, such as one 
feels when gazing downw^ards from a great 
altitude ; at others his breath seemed caught, 

as if he were 

falling suddenly 

into a yawning 
crevasse ; while 
sometimes the 
feeling w^as akin 
to that felt when 
one suddenly 
rounds a dan- 
gerous curve or 
crosses what 
appears to be an 
insecure bridge 
over^a deep 
gorge, w'hich 
s wrings to and 
fro wdth each 
footstep and 
threatens to pre- 
cipitate the tra- 
veller to the 
bottom. These 
feelings, how- 
ever, were soon 
overcome when 
he pulled him- 
self together, and 
he frequently 
came to a stand- 
still and posed 
on his lofty 
perch for the accompanying photographer 
on terra firma beneath,, 

An amusing incident marked this second 
journey. When he reached the lower end of 
the wire he found an old peasant rushing 
towards him breathless with excitement. 

“ What’s the matter ? ” asked M. Chapuis. 
*‘Oh -oh —I — 1 saw you falling down the 
wire and I hurried along to pick up your 
remains,” panted the peasant, thunderstruck 
at the intrepid travellef being safe and sounij. 
When his amazement had somewM>t abated 
the pca.sant invited M. Chapuis and his 
friends to the neighbouring hostelry to par- 
take of a glass of wine with him. 
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Now that M. Cha})uis had fanniiarized 
himself to this novel ukkIc of transit no 
further dangers a[)|)oared to him, and he 
repeated the journey with great frecjuency. 
Each successive ride enabled him to l)ecome 
more proficient in this ty[)e of “ sport,” as he 
laughingly describes it. fie no longer burned 
his hands by the friction upon the rope. In 
our illustrations he will be observed to be 
seated upon the leather jiad whit'h he utilizes 
as a saddle to protect his body from the heat 
generated by gliding along the cable. 

Shortly after his second trip some of the 
photograplis which had been taken by his 
friend, M. Jullicn, of Geneva, fell into the 
hands of his family 'I'he sight of him 
perched high in the air upon a frail rope 
scared them out of their wits, and in frantic 
haste they sought to find out whether he was 
still alive and uninjured. 'Vo allay their 
feelings, M. Chapuis assured them that the 
enterprising photogra[)her, in order to prpvoke 
widespread curiosity, had had recourse to his 
own ingenuity, and, by means of composite 
f photography, had succeeded in picturing 
him in the position which had cau.sed them 
so much alarm. 

On one occasion when making the descent 
M. Chapuis “let himself go,” and covered 
about one thousand feet in sixty-five seconds. 
He has also made the descents under all 
qonditidns of weather. Once he rode down 
in a torrentiaj rainfall, which soaked 
Jri the skin and nearly blinded him. On 
. Stjotfier occusipn he ventured the trip during 
a HulciSCi^ne. Tbe cable swung to and fro 
in a terrible- manner, and it 
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M. CHAPUIS IN SMDiNc,. [l^hulo. by Julltcn, Geneva. 


was only by superhuman efforts that he suc- 
ceeded in preventing himself from being 
upset. The hurricane, however, he naively 
remarked, “only enhanced the pleasure of 
the undertaking.” 

“ At times,” he states, “ when I look down 
the cable-way a shudder runs through me. 
Feelings of apprehension sweep over me, 
and I half hesitate to venture. But directly 
1 swing upon the wire all feeling of danger 
passes away, and I am as much at home as 
if I were riding in a railway-carriage. 1 have 
the sensation of disputing the domain of the 
air with the birds.” 

At first his daring exploit naturally excited 
widespread curiosity, and crowds of the 
natives gazed in awe at him speeding along 
the spider-web wire. But they soon became 
accustomed to his intrepid feat, and when 
they see him riding along above them now 
they enter into conversation with him. The 
young scientist always stops himself, and 
an animated converse results, though at 
Veyrier, where the cable is about three 
hundred and thirty feet above the ground, 
he has to shout loudly in order to make 
himself heard by those on the ground 
below. 

“ My twenty-fourth descent, which I made 
on the 3 rd of July last, was somewhat dis- 
agreeable. The heat was intense, and the 
tropical .sun had been blaring its hot rays 
upon the steel wire for several hours before I 
set out. Consequently, when I caught hold 
of the cable it was so hot that 1 could 
hardly hold it. Although I descended slowly 
I had my tight hand slightly burned,^' 



The Mistress of the Chateau, 

By Max Pemberton. 


* 1 . 

H E balloon soared like a hawk 
above ‘ its prey, and shooting 
up from the gas-works at 
Villette, where willing hands 
had released its ropes, we 
beheld the diminished lights 
and fortifications of Paris unfold beneath us 
as stars upon a darkened map, and we knew 
that England and liberty lay beyond in the 
shadows. 

It was Christmas week in the year 1870. 
Since the fiflec'nth day of September I had 
l)een a close prisoner in the city ; an English- 
man content to suffer and to endure as Paris 
suffered and endured-- not less ready than 
my French friends to cry “No surrender,’^ 
and believing still, it may be, in the destiny 
of this brave and unhappy people. But the 
time had come when my chauvinism must 
be less to me than those whose affeiTion 
called me back to my country and my home. 
Starving, desperate, cynical- the enemy to 
resolution appeared and tempted me. He 
was the merriest chief engineer that ever 
sailed a tranij) from London to Peru, and 
his name was Harry Spain, How^ we had 
lived some tem weeks cheek by jowL in Paris 
and known nothing of each otlier, chance 
alone could tell you. I met him one day 
when I had just lunched off canned beef and 
neat brandy in the restaurant Henri Quatre, 
and the mutual shout we raised was like a 
summons to arms cried in the ear of a sleep- 
ing garrison. 

“ Let us go and eat dog together,^' said he. 

I told him I was of canine instincts, but 
satisfied. 

“I have just ,<faten tin at the Henri 
Quatre. What arc you doing in Paris, 
Harry?’’ 

‘‘Trying to get out, Beetles— that’s what 
I am doing in Paris; Cotne up to the gas- 
works at Villette and take a sniff. We float 
to-morrow nighcabout ten, you know.” 

I said that I did not know. He had called 
me Beetles at school, and the name suggested 
realistic visions of our daily ^enu. Besides, 
half Paris talked about balloons just then, 
arid not one man in twenty had the courage 


to ascend in one. A German rifle liked a 
balloon. You fell three hundred feet on to 
nothing, and were buried by German sappers. 
No, I did not want to go to the gas-works at 
Villette. And yet, where was the man who 
could have said “ No ” to Harry Spain ? I 
was in his balloon the next night at ten 
o’clock, and the Frenchman, who should have 
accompanied him, stood upon a heap of coke 
crying to the gods to witness that he was not 
afraid, but would go “next journey.” 

And was 1 less afraid myself? Heaven 
knows. 1 had gone to the place like a man 
to the dentist’s — just to look at the brass 
plate upon the door, and then to imagine the 
forceps inside. 

Harry met me at the gate and sent a boy 
flying for furs and wraps and all the heavy 
clothing I possessed. 

“ The wind’s in the west, but falling,” he 
ran on, as he dragged me toward the great 
balloon, already swelling into awesome shape 
and towering above us, like .some mighty, 
living thing that would dominate the skies. 
“We shall scoot right over the Belgian 
frontier and take a train for Brussels. Won’t 
my dad jump when I throw a brick through 
his windows ? You must write a book about 
this, if you don’t get shot, Beetles. Do you 
remember how you used to stick pins 
through them at Clifton? By Macstinger, 
what a sup[)er we could have made off them 
in Paris, eh ? The only food I’ve got aboard 
there is a keg of brandy and a lump of 
elephant. It will be awfully cold, Beetles, 
and if either of us gets shot, the other must 
pitch him over. Now, don’t look so miser- 
able ; here are your togs, and just remember 
what Kitty will say when you sing carols 
below her windows.” 

Well, I remembered it, and put on my 
coat. An imagined picture of an English 
home, and a great fire of logs, and a little, 
brown -haired girl laughing and crying with 
delight proved more eloquent than my fore- 
boding. I was led to fhe balloon a|;a horse 
to the slaughter. They let the ropfe- g6 ; a 
hoarse cheer followed us above the houses ; 
^ the ground sank away froni’us as ^though a 
mighty han^ drew it down ; the wind began 
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to whistle shrilly in the taut shrouds ; wc lost 
the sound of voices and heard another sound, 
more weird, more terrible — the thunder of 
cannon, as though muted by a veil of cloud. 

“ Heavens ! Harry, are they firing at us 
already ? 

He laughed, as though the idea was 
mightily amusing. 

“That’s Fort Valerien, Beetles, telling 
Bismarck to get out the warming-pan. Screw 
up your courage to the sticky j)lace and have 
a look round ; it will show you why we have 
been eating horse for the last month. Do 
^ou see that little cluster of lights right below^ 
us? That is the ancient and historic town 
of St. Denis. The minor planets farther on 
afe the bivouac fires of the Prussian outposts. 
Look at the girdle ; how it runs away right 
to Rainey on one side and Versailles on the 
other. That’s France’s wedding-ring. She’s 
tight enough in the holy bonds, anyway. If 
it clears a bit, those beggars will fire at us 
from t^e»4pmestic fireside, and we’ll have 
sorpip fun, Beetlt»s. I^should be sorry to show 
jjoU poor sport ; and, upon my life, old chap, 
4 00 believe the wind is falling. We shall 
draw lots for our carcasses after all. 
FS jrou’d eat tender, Beetles.” 

Jt all very well for him to babble on 


like a pretty brook in the spring- 
time, but I could not mistake 
the false excitement which found 
a vent by his nervous fluency, 
or that quaver in his voice which 
told me very plainly what he 
thought of the wind and of our 
situation if it dropped. I had 
never been in a balloon before, 
and for the first quarter of an 
hour of thti ascent I had lost all 
iiccount of the collateral perils, 
to remember merely those of 
our altitude, and of the strange 
sensations with which they 
afflicted me. Put as simply as 

possible, it came to this that I 

was conscious at one moment 
of being surrounded by friendly 
faces upon terra fir ma, and that 
the next instant I seemed to he 
in the very clouds, w^ith a milky 
way of feeble lights below to 
mark Paris and her troubles, 
and a sickening, overwhelming 
nausea which would almost 
have welcomed death, if by 
death a man might have gone 
to the ground again. This 
sensation, however, left me 
(piickly as my head became accustomed to 
tlie height, and the great basket which 
carried me shut the sights from my eyes 
while 1 had the mind that they should be 
shut. Oouching there, as big a coward as 
ever trained aeronaut laughed at, I listened 
to Harry^ badinage and^ defied it. In the 
end confidence came to me, and I looked 
over the side as boldly as he. 

It was a sight to stir the heart indeed. 

Paris had become but a cluster of lights by 
this time. Were you well acquainted with 
the plan of the city, your eye could mark the 
open spaces and the bigger streets by the 
comparatively brilliant glow there and the 
pretty pattern of this star map, though but 
one, street lamp of five was then lighted on 
the boulevards. The Champs Elysdes I 
pointed out without difficulty ; the course of 
the Seine was very plainly visible, and farther 
on a fiery trail from the forts of Avron, 
Noissy, and Valerien clearly marked the 
PTench outposts. Beyond these, turn 
where you would, the e/e fell upon the 
flickering watch - fires of the German host 
— a mighty circle of them, a ring of 
flame kindled by a hand of iron which 
had closed upon the heart of France and 
would not release her until her very life’s 
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blood had dyed the land she defended so 
nobly. 

Long I gazed upon this picture, deaf to 
Harry’s badinage and unconscious of any- 
thing but that fascination of might and victory 
which few can resist. Of ®ur own situation 
1 knew nothing. Certainly the wind no 
longer whistled in the .shrouds ; the sky above 
us had cleared and left a heaven of pallid 
stars, magnificent 'in their mockery of time 
and space and the merely human emotions. 
Perchance I could have proved a pretty 
philosopher in that hour ; hut the sublime 
and the ridiculous ever go hand in hand, and 
when I awoke from my reverie it was to duck 
my head like a recruit at man(euvres and to 
ask Harry one of those ridiculous (piestions 
in which panic is always fruitful. 

“ What was that, Harry ? ” 

“ That ? Oh, that was Sims Reeves .sing- 
ing ‘ Sally in Our Alley,’ ” 

“ A German alley ? ” 

“ Perchance, as the poets say. They are 
feeling light-hearted and letting off their 
rifle.s. 'That’s another. If they hit our gas- 
bag, Beetles, you had better call a cab.” 

“'Then they are firing at us? ” 

“ Not so ; they are firing at the moon 
to get green cheese for their 
supper.” 

“ And there is no wind, 

Harry.” 

“Oh, hang the wind!” said he, 
and then I understood. 

He peered over the edge of the 
basket, and as soon as might be I 
imitated him. 'The cluster of 
whic:h marked Pari.^ stood a litlle 
farther off by this time ; I judged 
that we floated right above the rail- 
way, and immediately below us was 
the first line of the German invest- 
ment. Sharp eyes, truly, had those 
vigilant sentries, who detected the 
grim black shape above tliem and 
greeted it with this .salvo. A 
keen imagination compelled me to 
listen for the .sound pt the singing 
bullets as for some t^oice whidi 
would pronounce a sent^mce of 
death. Let their aim be true, and 
w^hat then ? A great bag slit from 
top to bottom, a something col- 
lapsing in the air like a wounded 
bird, and two men hurtling down, 
down to that crashing death by the 
bivouac fires below. The tension 
of it was beyond words unen- 
durable. Heavens I I would have 
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given ten years of my life to have set foot 
upon terra-firma again, even had it been as 
a prisoner within the Prussian lines. 

“ What are you going to do, Harry ? ” 

“ 'Throw sand on their heads, man ; as 
much as I can spare. Wt shall want it all 
and more — this bag isn’t half charged. Well, 
if it is to be, it must be — so here goes. 
So much for Sauerkraut. Another and that 
will do. Oh, yes, she’s going up all right, as 
the ostler said when the mare killed the 
parson. Do you like the clouds, Beetles ? 
Well, we’ll take a feel at one in a minute.” 

Quit of a third at least of her ballast, the 
balloon .^oarecl up like a towering bird and 
was caught in an eddy of cloud which the 
ebbing storm had left. A hitter cold seized 
upon us. Th'ery rope seemed to become 
instantly a cord of ice ; icicles formed upon 
our lips and hair — the difficulty of breathing 
was intense ; 1 seemed to have my ears 
stopped by iron balls and a band of steel 
about my forehead. Pitiable, however, as 
our condition was, the situation could not 
but fa.si!inate by its very awe and weirdness ; 
and as we floated through the cloud and the 
stars looked kindly upon us once more, the 
moonlight fell upon the white vapour and 
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made of it a very sea of golden waves. 
Never had I beheld a spectacle so entranc- 
ing. We might have been in a little boat, 
floating amidst the spindrift of a thousand 
jewels, driven onward by a dust of gold and 
yet without any apparent motion whatever. 
And the danger lay far below us now, hidden 
by this filmy billow which the effulgent 
beams had changed into an ocean of wonders. 

“ Well, Beetles, and what do you think of 
it now ? ” 

The voice jarred upon me. Harry certainly 
was an unemotional creature. He filled his 
pipe as calmly as a man in a fishing punt. 

There are no words to describe it. T 
feel like a man hanging between earth and 
heaven. Do you know the dream in which 
you fall down precipices and wake up with a 
start ? 'Phis is the ecstasy of falling — and 
there is no bump to remind you that you are 
lying on a volume of criminal law. 1 think 
it is wonderful that all the world does not 
take to balloons.” 

“ You w’on’t think it so wonderful if they 
fire at us again.” 

“ They won’t do that if the wind gets 
up?” 

“ I can’t tell you. Pray to the wx^st, my 
boy. An east wind would be the deuce.” 

I held my hand over the side of the car, 
and it seemed to me that what breeze 
there was came from the east unmistakably. 
Moreover, we were losing our altitude. I 
could see the lights of Paris again, and we 
seemed to be drifting right over the heart of 
the city. Presently a flame of fire shot out 
immediately below us : and that, I knew, was 
Fort Valerien firing at the l^russians. Appar- 
ently they were not answered, and after a 
while the firing upon our side ceased, and we 
drifted along in a silence that w*as almost 
alarming in its profundity. 

“ Weil,” 1 said, feeling that if 1 did not 
speak I certainly should shout, ‘‘ it’s ain east 
wind after all, Harry.” 

“What there is of it. Can you see your 
v;atch at all? I w'onder what time it is ? ” 

I held my watch to catch the moonbeams 
upon its face, and told hi?n it w^as one o’clock, 
at which he delved amid the baggage and 
produced a flask of brandy and a considerable 
hunk of bread. 

“ Dresun of hot soup, Beetles, and look 
plea^nt,” said he ; “ if w e have any luck you 
shail get an omelet and a ragofit for breakfast. 
J^ist imagiile what sort of a story you can tell 
is, if you don’t go to Germany in 
a Lucky I ran against you, old 

chip, or you^d have dined off boiled giraffe 


on Christmas Day and found cold lead in 
your pudding.” 

“ I should have been on terra-firma^ at 
any rate.” 

“ 'Ferra infirma — and, by Gosh, look there. 
Enough to give a fellow^ the jim-jams, isn’t it? 
Look at it. Beetles ; did you ever see any- 
thing so ugly ? ” 

It certainly was enough to give a man 
the cold-shivers. There, apparently not a 
hundred paces from iis^ w^as the shape of a 
balloon miraged upon a cloud, and so wonder- 
fully distinct that it was almost impossible to 
believe it a mere image. E^•ery gesture that 
w’c made magnified itself a hundredfold upon 
that beautifui screen. Harry appeared like a 
monstrous giant wu'th a sandwich ap})alling in 
its size -I w^as a cowled figure, a phantom 
monk floating above the mists. \Vhen the 
cloud pa.s.sed, balloon and men vanished like 
the pictures from a lantern s sheet. I'hey 
were gone in an instant, just as though they 
had fallen headlong to the earth. 

“ Absit omcn^'' said Harry, w^ith a shiver 
he did not conceal from me ; “ have some 
brandy, Beetles, and try to sleej). I’ll catch 
the bullets in my hat while you’re dozing. 
V'ou’ll do no good counting the chimney-pots, 
you know, and I’m used to keeping a w'atch 
at sea. 'The worst of it is over now' - wai’re 
clear of the German lines, and if w'e go far 
enough, we shall certainly drop into the 
Bay of Biscay. Dream of Kitty, old man. 
\’ou’ll see her to-morrow if w'c don’t fall 
out.” 

'I'hese .seamen, vvith their utter disregard 
of danger, 4 heir unfailing high spirits, and their 
modest courage, are the finest adventurers in 
the world to my way of thinking, and I have 
often asked myself how' I should have fared 
in Paris if 1 had pot met Harry Spain at the 
crisis of my fortunes. One obeyed such a 
man by instinct — the confidence he inspired, 
afloat or ashore, w'as the confidence w'hich 
good y)luck and a sailor’s resource never fail 
to justify. When he told me to sleep, I slept 
like a child obeying his father. The cold 
helped me, and I did not dream as he had 
promised me that I should. When I awoke 
the moon had gone dowm and the darkness 
was intense. Far below uS a single star 
marked the scene of a lonely farm-house. It 
was impossible to believe that this was the 
land of a nation at war, and that armed men 
drove the children . from their homes and 
burnt the houses because King and Emperor 
had differed. 

“Have you slept at all, Harry?” I asked 
him, a little ashamed of my own greediness. 
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He told me that he had taken forty winks. 

‘‘ Where we are, Heaven knows,” said he. 
“ I got up the eastern map by heart, but this 
western country beats me. If there aren^t 
any Prussians about we might as well go 
down and wish them 'Good morning.' It 
will be safer in the dark. What do you say, 
now — shall we risk it ? ” 

“I should certainly like to feel my feet, 
Harry.” 

“'Phen down we go and be jowned to 
them. Help me with 'the grappling-irons, and 
mind you jumjj when I tell you, Beetles.” 

I promised him that I would jump like an 
acrobat, and the hope of 
escaping from that bitter 
cold excited me like a 
draught of wine when I 
stood up in the car to watch 
him open the valves and 
release some of our precious 
gas. Now the balloon de- 
scended, but with such an 
absence of motion that the 
earth, with the single star 
of light to indicate it, 
seemed to be coming up 
at us and not we to descend 
toward it. This pleasant 
motion had lasted some 
few minutes, it appeared, 
when the sound of a voice 
came floating up to us from 
the land below - so distinct, so clear, that 
the s{)eaker might have been in the 
shrouds by our side. 

“ Pi ussians, by all that’s unlucky 
Harry, leaping up Suddenly and sending 
the contents of a sandbag hurtling to the 
ground. “Give me a hand, man, and 
don’t talk. Yes, they’re firing bullets, and 
that’s a hit. Do you want to jump half 
a mile. Beetles? Then help me up the 
sliroiids and I’ll find out the damage. 

It all happened in one short instant, as 
these things will— ‘the cry below in guttural 
German, the crack of <,the muskets, and the 


turbable. A man who had sailed beyond 
the ice-blink thrice and had known the worst 
of the “ roaring forties ” could look into the 
face of death wherever he was to be found. 
He returned to the basket laughing at my 
questions. I really believe that danger was 
necessary to his happiness. 

“ A narrow shave, Beetle.s, Two inches 
more to the left and we should be planting 
daisies on each other’s graves to-morrow. 
They shot among the valve lines and opened 
the valve. Why, a schoolboy with a popgun 
could shoot Ix'tter than that. We’ll wait for 
the light, old man, and give ourselves a 
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roar of the escapingi.gas from the silk above. 
As for myself, I' believed that we were going 
to earth headlong, and in all my life I never 
lived through stich instants £^s those in which 
Harry Spain went up the shrouds like a cat 
— climbing, clinging, cursing like the true 
seaman that he Wheh at last the down- 
ward motion ceased and a hand seemed to 
interpose itself between the car and its 
enemy, the ground below, I tould hear my 
heart beating with the intense shock of the 
relief. Harry, however, remained imper- 


chance. Pass up the flask and let’s drink to 
them — ‘Soft places and .short drops’ — ^ 
that Prussian pig could not throw for nuts * 
at a fair. Here’s to him, and many of them.” 

He draiik and passed me the flask. I was 
too shaken to talk to him or to do anything 
but wait for the day with an ex].>ectancy unlike 
anything I have ever known. Wheiiilhe dawn 
came at last-— the veriest glimmer of roseate 
promise in the lightening East — I beheld the 
shaping meadows below lis as a land of 
promise, a terrestrial paradise more welcome 
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than any land my eyes had looked upon. 
For there lay liberty and release —if the 
Prussians had no word to say upon it. Be 
sure that eager eyes scanned the prospect, and 
that our hopes mounted with the rising sun as 
it lifted, a great ball of crimson fire, above the 
horizon and showed us the best and the worst 
of it. Would it be salvation or flight anew — 
descent to good ground or that dangerous 
journey to the remoter west we both so 
greatly dreaded ? 

1 said salvation, and Harry agreed with me. 

“We're going down, Beetles," he cried j 
“it’s to be London after all, old man." 

II. 

Wk made a good descent, the grap[)le catch- 
ing at the second attempt ; and when we had 
secured the balloon as best we could and 
loaded our.sclves like dock -porters with our 
personal belongings, we began to ask our 
selves,* what next ? From the car the 
country had appeared to lx; safe enough 
and absolutely destitute of Prussians. An 
old chateau, Iniilt substantially u])on the 
banks of a considerable river, promised 
shelter and l:)reakfast. 'There were woods 
dotted pictures(]uely l)y here and there, and 
pleasant meadows, which did not speak of war 
at all, l"or my part, I had not l)een able to 
discover a single human being anywhere u])on 
the face of that smiling landscape ; and it 
appeared to me that we could not have 
chosen a sah^r |)la('e‘ in all France for our 
adventure. 

“ Chanzy and the Army of the West arc at 
'Tours," 1 said : “ wc haven’t come as far as 
that, Harry, though we must be well beyond 
Chartres. We should make for Havre if the 
railway is open. l^et's go up to the big 
house and find out. 'They will help us 
all right, when they know we have come from 
Paris. And we might get a decent break- 
fast, which I ha\ en’t had for a good month or 
more." 

He did not make much of an answer, and I 
could see that he was far from being satisfied. 
My own enthusiasm, the result of being once 
more upon terra-firma and the superb fresh- 
ness of that winter’s morning, was not shared 
by him ; and while I could have leaped and 
danced for the very joy of liberty, he went 
with slow steps, and a pipe that glowed like 
a chintney, . 

/^Ghanzy's ajt 7^urs," he remarked, 
presently; “didn’t they say Frederick 
was at Chateaudun ? ’’ 

that it was so, and asked him, 
wh^t Ahen? He took his pipe out of his 


mouth, and smiling in a way I liked but 
little, he consoled me in his own pretty way. 

“ We can’t be far from Chateaudun, 
Beetle.s. By James, old chap, it was lucky 
you were a sprinter at school. We’ll run 
like hares when iht Prussians turn up ; eh, 
it will be better than the ‘ hundred ’ at Clifton, 
and no cups. I can see you going like 
thunder with that carpet bag on your back, 
and your Sunday overalls flying to the bnu^zc. 
We’ll write to each other from German 
prisons, and remember the days when we 
climbed trees. Eh, my boy, it’s .something, 
isn’t it, to die for another man’s country ? 
Don’t you feel like Horatiusat this particular 
moment, Jketles ? " 

1 consigned Horatius to nameless shades 
and iiViplored him to come on. In my own 
o|)ini()n the risk we ran was trifling, and, 
whatever it was, the people at the chateau 
would best be able to sj)eak of it. Well as 
1 thought 1 knew Western France, I must 
say that the hou.se we wer,e now a|)proaching 
seemed superb in its beauty and tlie magnifi 
cence of its situation upon the banks of this 
clear, green river. In truth, it was not unlike 
the famous CHiateau de G.hambord, with 
which I was well ac(]uainted ; and it towered 
up on both sides ol the stream in [linnacles 
and gables of sur|)rising beauty, while its 
wings were linked by an exquisite bridge 
which might have been a very chefda'uvre 
of the mediteval age whi('h built it. Herein 
I made sure that we should meet with a 
friendly welcome from one of the old aristo- 
cratic families of France, and I wondered 
that our apjwoach was not recognised already 
at the outer drawbridge, or that watch-dogs 
did not give tongue to a warning. All, how- 
ever, remained as silent as the grave, and 
the nearer we drew the more weird and 
uncanny was the desolation about this noble 
house. 

“ 'Hiey can’t be in bed, Harry," I .said ; 
“it must be nearly nine o’clock." 

“loot’s trust their bed is not below the 
ground," said he ; and I believe that was the 
first .serious word he had spoken since we 
left Paris. 

“It certainly is remarkable, and yet you 
can see there have been horsemen here quite 
lately. Look at these hoof-prints in the 
gravel." 

“ A double row of them, Beetles. Doesn’t 
it seem- to .say, ‘ Soldiers ’ ? ’’ 

“ 'They would be Chanzy’s men from 
Tours." 

“ We’ll put it at that. If they were 
Prussians, there would be a Jack-in-the-box 
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outside. Get out your card, Beetles, and witness to a Prussian occupation. Tom 

put on your Sunday French. I talk it like a curtains, sabred pictures, smashed mirrors 

fourth-form master.” everywhere marked the “requisitions” of an 

He did not wait for me to answer him, hut unuSuth soldiery little accustomed to the 

trudged across the drawbridge and went on kindly refinements of the French. Grievous 

through the gates on the 'other side. 'I'hat bi^yond words I found this pathetic ruin of a 

they stood wide open scarcely surprised me noble home ; and I knew that Harry Spain 

by that time ; and when we found ourselves thought with me. But we went on in silence, 

in a great courtyard beyond, and this courtyard and perhaps in fear. Any minute might dis- 

lacked all sign of life save that the doors close the perpetrators of this characteristic 

around it were as wide open as the gates — outrage, and Heaven alone could say what 

then I think that a ’child would have known would happen upon that, 

what had happened at the Chateau Nogent The Chateau Nogent la Louppe is one of 
la Louppe. the largest in France, and we passed through 

“Prussians have certainly been here!” a scries, of splendid rooms before we came 

said I. upon any evidence of that habitation w^hich 

Harry laughed and shouted “ Halloa 1 ” 
with all his lungs. 

“'Phey were here last night,” said he : 

“look, the fires are still burning.” 

“What’s to tell you that they have gone?” 

“My common sense. Run if you like, 

Beetles. I’m going in to get I 

He turned into a doorway on our right as 
he spoke and 1 followed him, as afraid as 
ever any man was in the good f)r(^vince of 
'J'ouraine. Hie silence within the house was 
no less impressive than without. I listened 
with him for some minutes at the foot of a 
fine old marble staircase, and 
then we mounted it togethcT. 

At the tof) we paused again 
and then heard sometliing 
which brought the blood to 
our cheeks as though a man 
had slajiped them. Jt was 
the sound of a door shutting 
very gently. * 

“ W'hat do you make of it ?” 

I asked him, in a whisper. 

“ Someone hiding away 
from us,” he answered, in the 
same low tone. 

“ Then it won't be Prus- 
sians,” said 1. 

“Why not? It may be a 

trap. Go gently, or you’ll get at THK TOI* WK PAUSF.D again and TJIKN HEARD SOMETHING." 

a charge of shot imyou.” 

“Let’s try somewhere else, Plarry.” the smoke from the chimneys had betrayed. 

“And go without breakfast? Not here, Of these apartments, some were uninjured 
anyway. They .won’t do much if we’re civil, and superb both in their taste and their 
and they’d catch us if we ran. We must treasures of antiquity. That which they 
trust to our luck and look guileless. Say we lacked was the presence of the gracious Due 
came from Charttes. It’s half a truth, and de Nogent, whom I knew to be their owner, 
that’s better than no bread.” He, T remembered after a little wbde, had 

Upon this he opened the great mahogany been in Metz with Bazaine, and must be either 
door before him^ and we found ourselvcjs in a dead or a prisoner in a German fortress, 
splendid salon, but one which had been so None the less the absence df his retainers was 
brutally despoiled that we needed no further remarkable. Had they fled the ch9,teau or 
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had the Prussians shot the best of them ? And 
who closed tlie door when we entered — or what 
hand had done so if it were not a Prussian 
hand ? Desolation within a house is always 
uncanny. 1 shivered in some of these great 
rooms and my ear was ever intent. The 
impulse to shout grew like a frenzy upon my 
nerves, I caught my lips framing the words, 
“ Who’s there ? ” and tried to laugh at myself 
for the idea. When the end came the relief 
seemed indescribable. We opened a fifth 
door and uttered a cry together as we dis- 
(‘overed the enemy. She was a child ot 
fourteen years of age, perhaps, and she knelt 


She did not turn her head ; did not look 
up from the leaping flame. 

“There is nothing here,” she answered, as 
one in a dream. “ My father is away ; he is 
in Paris, messieurs.” 

I tried again, coming a little closer. 

“ Mademoi.selle,” I said, “we are from 
Paris ourselves ” 

She looked up quickly, and, as though a 
work of wonder were being "acted before her, 
she searched us with childish eyes that ex^ 
pressed both doubt and 'amazement. 

“No one can come from Paris,” she ex- 
claimed; “the Germans forbid it. You are 
not telling me the truth, nies- 



“WE DISCOVERED THE ENEMY.” 


sieurs. 

I ignored the childish direct- 
ness of it and went on : - 

“Our balloon is over there in 
the meadows. That is how 
we came here. We are English- 
men trying to get back to our 
own country and to avoid the 
Prussians ” 

She si)rang up with the greatest 
look of fear and lingering horror 
1 have seen upon the face of a 
child. 

“The Prussians - oh, Heaven, 
how shall I tell you ? They were 
here last night in my father’s 
house, and they have killed my 
friends. I am alone in the house, 
messieurs, but I cannot go until 
my father comes. No, no ; he 
would miss me ; he w^ould ask for 
Claudine first, and they would tell 
him the Prussians had been here. 
And Jean Morot is dead. I'hey 
killed him at Bron, and Lucy — 
she has gone to 4'ours to bring 
us help. It was three days ago, 
messieurs. They came to the 
house and searched it, and they 
shot our servant, Bernard, in the 
courtyard. I saw him stand up 
before their rifles ; if I sleep, I 


before a great fire of logs and gazed into a 
flame of the fire as though lost to knowledge 
of that which happened about her. I thought 
at first that she was praying, but when I 
looked at her again I saw tears welling up in 
her pretty eyes ; and I understood that she 
shed tliertt' ' because we had come to her 


see' him still. And I mu.st wait for my father; 
I cannot leave my home until he comes.” 

It was a sad enough story to hear, and a 
man might well have felt his heart stirred 
in anger during this child’s pathetic recital. 
Incoherent at first, I understood in the end 
that, of the men-.servants the Duke had left 




behind him, two were gone off as francs- 


“Mademoiselle,” I said — and it is won- tireurs and two had been shot by the 


fefdt how awkward a man can be in the face Prussians on a charge of being francs-tireurs. 

girl’s trouble — “mademoiselle, if Lucy,*the housekeeper, unable to drag the 
you willj^rtnit us to explain- ” child from her home, had gone to Tours to 
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ask General Chanzy for help ; the other 
maids, it seemed, had fled the house in a 
panic when the Uhlans first appeared. There 
remained Mile. Claudine — alone, unafraid, 
the mistress of the chdteau and its guardian 
for the father she loved^with such heroic 
devotion. 

You must let us help you,” I said, when 
it seemed that we had won some measure of 
her confidence ; “ your father is not at Paris, 
mademoiselle, and it would never do for you 
to wait here for him.' If we can escape the 
Prussians, we will take you to Tours our- 
selves. Let us talk about breakfast first — we 
have eaten nothing worth eating for long 
weeks. 1 am sure you will give us some 
breakfast.” 

The request was lucky. She laughed 
prettily, and with just that suggestion of 
cunning which one looks for in a child. 

“1 hid myself in the cellars when the 
Prussians came,” she said ; “no one could 
have found me there ; no one who does not 
know the chateau. 'Phey have left a fire in 
the kitchens, and 1 will cook for you. Lucy 
hid the food away before she went to Tours. 
Let us go, messieurs, and if the Prussians 
come, then I will hide 
you with me.” 

This was a better 
mood, and we all 
went down to the 
kitchens in as good 
spirits as the heavy 
shadow upon that 
house would permit 
us to be. It was 
delightful to sec this 
little heiress to the 
splendid riches of the 
Due de Nogen t boil- 
ing our coffee and 
making us an omelet 
like any pretty country 
•girl — and never shall I 
eat a breakfast under 
circumstances at once^ so 
gratifying and Iso danger 
ous. Should the latter 
term appear extreme, the 
subsequent hqur is its 
justification ; for while we 
were drinking our coffee as 
though it were- very nectar 
a patrol of Uhlans rode to 
the gate of the chateau, and 
they were clattering across 
the river bridge to the stables 
before our first wild cry of ‘we 


alarm had died away upon lips which fear 
had chilled. 

Mile. Claudine had been the first to hear 
it 3L^ she was in the very a.t of filling Harry'.s 
cup. I can see her now, pausing with white 
face and heart beating wildly beneath her 
light bodice. 

“ Oh, messieurs, messieurs ! Let us flee 1 ” 
she cried. 

“ Hush, sit still ! ” said Harry ; and then, 
listening intently, he went on, “ If they have 
found the balloon, we’re going to pay for it. 
Beetles L’ . 

My own question was more direct. 

“ Mademoiselle is going to show us her 
hiding-place ? ” I said. 

“Yes, yes ; I will show you,” she exclaimed. 
“Oh, be quick, for the love of Heaven, 
messieurs.” 

She ran from the room and we followed 
her anyhow. A corridor, long and bare and 
flagged, led from the kitchen to one of the 
great bastion ) ike walls which bordered the 
river bank where the chateau lay. 'Fhrough 
a grid of iron and down a flight of steep 
steps the child went like a sprite. There 
were more stairs, dark passages, and then a 
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ray of light through a loopholed window 
and a monstrous, dungeon-like door which 
closed with a clang behind us. 

We were in one of the old subterranean 
dungeons, with an orifice giving upon the 
still waters of the river. I'he Uhlans were 
above in the splendid rooms. We heard 
their voices echoing from corridor to corridor 
and understood that this child had saved us, 
for the hour at least. 

III. 

'J’hk stables of the chateau lay upon tht> 
opposite bank of the river and were built up 
from another great bastion-like wall^ which 
rose sheer to a height of forty feet above the 
lapping waters of the stream. A bridge 

joined the buildings to the house itself, and 
was characteristic of an age which delighted 
in the beauties of security and put up gigantic 
bars and masterly gates everywhere. Between 
the two walls the chasm was as dark as 
night. We were hidden in a dungeon at the 
depth of the abyss and the water magnified 
every sound from above, so that a whisper 
. echoed almost like the boom of distant 
thunder, 'fhe fact muted our lips and left 
us in absolute silence ; and for hours which 
seemed like days of profound stillness we 
watched and waited in that dismal place. 

Would the Uhlans ride on, or did they 
mean to camp in the house ? On this one 
fact our lives might depend. If they had 
found the balloon, they would certainly burn 
the chateau to the ground before being 
robbed of their prey. On the other hand, 
they might not have discovered the balloon, 
and perhaps would go on presently to finish 
their patrol. One thing alarmed us greatly. 
They stabled their horses shortly after their 
arrival, and we saw the steaming brutes led 
across the bridge to the buildings on the far 
side. Just as we could look over the water 
from our loophole, so could they andTrom 
time to time we perceived a sentinel thrust 
his ugly head from a little window and 
* examine the river below him. I liked the 
fact but little ; and yet it was a fact which 
r saved our lives. Let me tell you how it 
came to be and what Harry Spain made of it. 

I have said that we waited below^ in the 
cellar, afraid to utter a word aloud and 
scarcely .daring to whisper. From the 
chateau irVfthy sounds came down to us in 
guttdral phrases ; we could hear the rattle of 
$shes jarring upon unpleasant laughter, and 
of a piano playing one of 
waltzes. Later on the house became 
more silent, and the only movement was that 


of the changing guard. This, I think, first 
put an idea of ouf escape into Harry’s head, for 
when another long interval had passed and 
the short winter’s afternoon had begun to 
draw in, he aroused himself from a dismal 
letharg} and, crawting to the narrow window, 
he took stock both of the river and the 
bridge which spanned it. Coming back to 
us, he bade us follow him a little way into 
the passage, where wc could talk without 
much risk ; and then he told us what he 
wished. 

“ There is a punt in the river,” he said to 
little Claudine ; “ what do they use that for, 
mademoiselle ? ” 

“ For the servants to go across to the 
stables, monsieur.” 

“ They don’t use the bridge ? ” 

“ Not alw^ays, monsieur.” 

“ I see a gate on the far side by the stables 
— can one shut it ? ” 

“ Jf one is strong enough, monsieur.” 

He thought upon it for a moment, and then 
went on with more excitement than he had 
shown since w'e left Paris. 

‘‘ If I could get up to the bridge and close 
the gate the men w'ould be on one side of the 
river and their horses on the other. That’s 
bright to begin with. The question is, what 
are w'e to do with the sentry ? ” 

“Throw him in the river,” I suggested. 

“Exactly wLat 1 meant. Now', if T could 
reach the bridge by climbing along the stone- 
work, and you tw^o went out in the punt and 
made him look out of the window', 1 could 
shut the gate and give him a bath belore the 
others had<gqt their carbines out. It’s worth 
trying, you’ll admit, Beetles.” 

I said that it was. Better anything than a 
night of starvation, or perhaps several nights, 
in that dismal cellar. Little Claudine added 
her word to mine. A braver child 1 have 
never known. Her risk w'as just my risk, 
that the Uhlans would fire blankly upon the 
punt and kill the two of us. She took it as 
calmly as a girl going to a dance. 

We waited until black darkness was upon 
the river, and then Harry set out, climbing 
like a cat along a narrow ledge in the great 
wall, and yet, as it seemed to us, making 
enough noise to be heard a mile away. 'I'o 
this day I do not understand why the 
troopers did not take alarm ut the falling 
mortar and the echo of the splashes in the 
pit. Possibly they slept , in the splendid 
bedrooms above, leaving a guard at the gate, 
but not by the river. Certainly, I had no 
head for reasons while I listened to those 
menacing sounds arid w^aited for the cry, 
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goes ? When our turn came, and we 
climbed from a narrow window in a second 
cellar to a crazy old punt moored by a rusted 
chain to a rusty iron ring in the wall, the 
whole plan seemed to m^ reckless beyond 
knowledge. They must hear us, I thought. 
Let ten seconds pass and the alarm would be 
sounded and the Uhlans out. 1 blamed 
myself that I had taken the child with me. 
And yet, how should I have left her ? 

The punt was unmoored by this lime and 
one powerful thrust had sent it across the 
river. The stream here is no wider than 
a good canal, 
and I needed no 
pole to bring the 
prow beneath 
that very window 
from which the 
sentinel’s head 
had been thrust 
earlier in the 
day. Full of 
Harry ^s ])lan, I 
stood u|) in the 
punt and waited 
for the alarm. 

It came at last 
as a great, shaggy 
head thrust itself 
almost into my 
own and a Ger- 
man voice cried, 
la?^’ 

Then 1 think 
that little Clau- 
dine shrieked 
aloud ; but I 
struck the Ger- 
man full in the 
face with my fist, 
and at the same 
time I heard the 
gate on the 
bridge above go 
clang, and I knew then that it was shut. 

Yes, it was an instafit a man would never 
forget if he lived through twenty, sieges — the 
hoarse cries from the windoWs of the chateau, 
the rattle of rifle fire directed haphazard 
into the pit, the scrims of the German I 
was throttling, who beseeched his comrades 
not to shoot hint-^this s^nd the child’s en- 
treaties and my 4^*efforts to drag the man 
through the window that we might escape 
from the punt How the fellow yelled and bit 
and spat and fought ! A wile! cat had been 
nothing to him j but I held on until my 


fingers seemed upon the point of breaking, 
and, calling to Harry all the time, I re- 
membered that upon the result of it the lives 
of two men and the happiness of a child 
depended, and I fought as I have never 
done in all my life. Would he beat me 
down or should I throttle the life out of 
him ? I knew not, scarcely cared, I think, 
in the stress of it. 

As a man hauling upon a rope which is 
cut suddenly, or one who would lift a weight of 
iron and finds it but paper ; as a school-team 
in a tug-of-war which wins an unlooked-for 

victory, so at 
last I went back 
from the window 
with the great 
German on top 
of me. To this 
day I can hear 
his gurgling cry 
as Harry’s strong 
hand hurled 
him, neck and 
crop, from the 
punt and the 
waters closed 
over his shaggy 
head. But the 
moment found 
me without pity. 
Catching the 
child in my 
arms, I forced 
her into Harry’s 
arms and fol- 
lowed him head- 
1 o n g to the 
stables above. 
Nor did one of 
us speak a 
single word until 
three good horses 
were galloping 
madly upon the 
road to Tours, and the falling snow hid the 
chateau and its lights from our aching eyes. 

We were in 1'ours at midnight and at 
Havre upon the morning of the third day 
after. Harry declares that my first wwd in 
England was of Mademoiselle Claudine. It 
may be so ; for she spent her weeks of waiting 
in my English home, and when she returned to 
the Chateau Nogent la Louppe afteirtae war 
my wife went with her. The Duke^s .stories 
of Metz are a little long, but his shooting iff 
excellent. 
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a Fashion-Plate. 


By a. D. Davies. 


0 longer i.s the Englishwoman 
open to the reproach of 
“ dowdiness.” ‘ She moves to- 
wards perfection in attire at 
automobile speed ; and to-day 
M. Jean Worth smilingly re- 
tracts that dreadful taunt uttered only a short 
decade ago by the founder of his house, 
ne salt pas se juponnerP Never was there an 
era when so much time, care, labour, and 
money were expended on dress ; and although 
the art of dressing may here and there be 
carried to extremes, yet on the whole a single 
glance at our streets, our theatres, our 
drawing-rooms, shows the expenditure to be 
justified. Doubtless there may be other 
causes for the improved order of things which 
has, in the course of a single decade, made 
the Englishwoman the best-dressed woman 


cut or Colour to be passed about by'word of 
mouth. Society has growm too fastidious to 
be pleased with a'single style, and commerce 
to-day would be ruined if fashions for women 
changed only once in ten, or even once in 
five, years. A century and a ejuarter ago, 
when Englishwomen fell under the sartorial 
spell of the charming ^{arie Antoinette — and 
so ceased dressing in the neo-classic attire we 
see in the canvases of Reynolds — there grew 
up quite a business in the import of delight- 
ful little dressed manikins, most of them 
made by Mme. Damier and her husband in 
the Faubourg St. Honore, and setting forth 
very vividly the latest Court modes. 

By the way, we must not forget that this 
old-fashioned practice has lately lieen revived, 
and dolls, dressed in the latest styles, have 
become quite a f(.*atnre in certain Parisian 

dressmaking 
establishments. 
By the courtesy 
of IJArt et la 
Mode we are 
enabled to pre- 
sent a couple of 
these tiny ladies 
to our readers, 
showing the 
fashions for the 
present season. 
At the time when 
the manufacture 
and apparelling 
of *‘fashion- 
mannequins 
was at its height 
there were no 
fashion-plates, 
The leading 
London dress- 
makers used to 
undertake 
annual journeys 
to Paris and 
bring back 
models ready 
made, or rough- 
coloured 



The»e Uttic figures, dressed in present-day style, are a revival of the old method which existed 
^ before fashion-plates were known. 



in te. w^j'ld. , But the chief cause is the sketches of what they had seen at Ver- 

revplutioh in tl^e art of dress design, sailles, at the Op^ra, 'or the Com^die 

, ^ 'Il>e fashion-plate is the written law of dress. Frangaise. The first fashion-plates appeared 
fashibn-plate^ all would be either in 1785 in the Cabinet its Modcs^ and 

: \ #eb^Tary, stagnpiit, or chaotic. Modern a^ttracted great attentidti on both sides of the 

wiety to vastfora single p|ersoii- Channel. The idea nyas tj^iokly taken up by 

,s^e tQ:& the alt^jw 
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of idealizing the English female 
type of the day — between 1,850 
and 1890 — they got steadily less 
attractive. One cause for this 
was, of course, that most of the 
fashion-plates seen in this country 
emanated from Paris, where a 
pretty woman is rarely seen and 
still more rarely delineated ; and 
those drawn in England were 
feeble copies of the French 
originals. 

It is strange that the artist who 
is responsible for the great change 
which, about 1890, came over the 
home-made fashion-plate should 
have been a Frenchman, M. 
Georges Pilotelle. M. Pilotelle 
has himself now been wholly 
superseded. But to him, never- 
theless, is due the credit of begin- 
ning the revolution which has 
made the English fashion-plate 
the best in the world, and caused 
it to have such an important 
influence on English dress, and 
perhaps also on English com- 


FASHJON-l'LATKS nKSKiNED BV CHEAT AKTISIS. 

NO. I— BY MKISSONIER, 1833. 

(From the eoUectiou by Mile. CroieatJ 

each of which engaged an artist to make 
light, airy drawings upon stone, which were 
coloured by hand and printed as a su])ple- 
ment to these j^erio^iicals. Thu« \tas a new 
profession born, which, like the .science of 
ballooning, made during a century very 
little progress. In fact, the art became con- 
ventional, and no artist could succeed in 
drawing an acceptable fashion-plate who did 
not bow to these conventions. It would 
probably surprise the world if a list could be 
made of all the celebrated artists who, in 
their youth, added to their precarious incomes 
by drawing for |be fashion-plate publishers. 

The great Meis^oitier was a lad of only 
fifteen when he drew, his " first fashion-plate 
for M. Croisat, in the Rue de la Paix, for 
which he is said to havfe received the sum of 
five francs. Gustavb DorS drew fashion- 
plates, so on out side of! the Channel did 
Hablot K. Brofiie *and "John Leech. But 
whoever drew them, they were all essentially 
the same ; they wifere tame, they lacked spirit 
and distinctiofti They represented dolls 
rather than women, and not even beautiful 
dolls. And instead of improving— instead 
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merce and, so some tell us, English female served the same purpose, and did not 
character. the Renaissance M/es encase themselves in 


M. Pilotelle began his career as a con- iron sheaths 
tributor to Ze Charivari and , 

La Vie Parisienne^ and about 
the middle of the “ seven- 
ties he drifted to London, 
where he made a consider- 
able reputation by his dry- 
point etchings at the Royal 1 
Academy, notably the por- ! 
traits of Lord Beaconsfidd, 

Lady Warwick, and Lady 
Dudley, which won enco- 
miums from Professor Her- ^ 
komer. At that time ‘‘ tailor- 
made ” dresses were in their 
infancy. “ The first,’' said I 
M. Pilotelle, ‘‘was worn by 
Lady l-kin^an, a very beauti- georoes pilotei.lk, the okiginm 
fill woman. This will give FromaPhoto.byBamu,o. 

you an idea of what it was 

like.” vSoon afterwards Pilotelle found him- crowning ac 
self designing and drawing costumes for debutante at C 
the theatre by way of supplementing his As to the 
income as an etcher. 



? The stays of to-day are 
nothing to the terrible eigh- 
teenth-century contrivances 
of thick whalebone. Yet I 
have often been attacked 
for giving my women wasp- 
waists, and 1 can’t tell you 
of all the anonymous letters 
I have, received— 'especially 
from clergymen — on the 
subject.” 

In his drawings from 
models and in his original 
designs this artist struck out 
a new line for himself. His 
work became immensely 
popular, so that in one of 
her works Miss Corelli 
s[)eaks of a drawing of her 
gown by Pilotelle as the 
t in the presentation of a 
^ourt. 

designing and delineating of 
female dress being more 


“ From this point onward,” 
remarked M. Pilotelle, “my 
transition into fashion work 
w'as easy. When the leaders 
of London society who had 
sat to me, or who were familiar 
with my work, appeared at 
Drawing Rooms and notable 
weddings, they readily gave 
me permis.sion to sketch their 
costumes, which drawings 
were subsequently published 
in the Lady's Pictorial and 
the Graphic^' 

M. Pilotelle also once de- 
signed a tea-gowm — one can 
hardly write simple tea-gown 
— that cost its wearer one 
thousand seven hundred 
pounds — the high-water mark 
of fashion. As this artist’s 
drawing^ of women are 
famous for the ultra-slender 
waists with which he has 
endowed the* sex, it is 
interesting to learn that, as 
an artist,' be would be pleased 
tp: itbplish the corset alto- 
^pther. “ But that,” he adds, 
niever happen. Women 
W always ^mall 

'[Mpiisti.. In Greece ted Rome 
tljjey wore tight^bands which 


I 
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proj)erly a woman’s voca- 
tion, M. Pilotelle reminded 
us that from time imme- 
morial men had made the 
fashion for women. “ They 
even made the dresses- 
Till the close of the six- 
teenth century men tailors 
had the monopoly of dress, 
making for both sexes — 
even o£ corset-making. Of 
course, you know that all 
the finest artificial flowers 
are made by men, and all 
the best embroideries are 
designed by men. As to 
designing, 1 was once asked 
to design a pair of stock- 
ings which were to costa 
hundred pounds — and, 
what is more, 1 did it.” 

Pilotelle may be said to 
have killed the old fashion- 
plate. There were a verrje 
and vigour about Pilotelle’s 
work which had always 
been lacking, or had been 
lacking for many decades, 
in the delineation of the 
fashions. Of course, he 
had several pupils besides 
hosts of imitators ; but 
many of these succeeded 
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in reproducing only his mannerisms without 
his peculiar charm. Pilotelle’s peculiarities 
may be summed up in the 
words of one of his most 
successful rivals to day : -- 
‘‘ In drawing women he 
set out to emphasize the 
qualities women strive after 
most — height and a slender 
waist. All Pilotelle’s women 
are seven feet high and 
their waists ten inches in 
circumference. It was he 
who first taught us the 
value of accent in a design. 

But he was essentially an 
artist in line ; and when 
half-tone reproduction of 
wash-drawings came along 
others pressed forward and 
took his place.”-/ ■ 

Fashion drawing lias now 
become an art of itself. It 
requires a distinct training, 
and demands ceVtain quali- 
ties which are by no means 
common amongst, the ablest 
artists of the day. Classes 
are in progress in ^ many 
parts of London, notably 
at Hatherley’s" and the 
l^mbeth School of Art, and 
its professors and votaries 


may be numbered by hundreds. The leading 
delineators of dress a la mode command almost 
fabulous prices ; the horizon 
is eagerly scanned by the 
costumicres and the editors 
of the various periodicals 
devoted to women for the 
appearance of any new 
genius, and his or her ser- 
vices are quickly secured. 
Whereas before the male 
sex monopolized the pro- 
duction of fashion designs, 
it is now getting to be the 
other way about, although 
it cannot be denied that 
men still figure at the top 
of the profession. There 
are very few well-dressed 
ladies who are not familiar 
with the work of Mr. Albert 
Collins, who has been 
called “ the Sargent of 
fashion delineators,” When 
a representative of The 
Strand, eager to learn 
something concerning an 
art in which more |^an half 
the population shows a 
passionate interest, called 
at Mr. Collins’s "studio, a 
beautiful model was in the 
act of posing to him. 



MR. COI.tlNS’S BEST PASHION-PLATE FOR 1904*5. 
{Sai jjorwiwfof* <4 " The ludiee’ Fie‘il"J 
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A PAIR OF PBETTV GIRLS, BV MR. ALBERT COLLINS. 
f Py j)ermi»»ion of " The Ladieit' Field."} 

“ I have my own idea as to what constitutes 
a pretty woman,” explained the artist, after- 
wards. ** It is a blend of the mo.st beautiful 
women of the day — the Duchess of Sutherland 
(whom, by the way, I consider the most 
perfect type in England), Lady Warwick, 
<La(Jy Annesley, and, say, MJss Studholme.” 

This artist — as becomes the “Sargent of 
dress delineation” — makes a speciality of 
pretty women. He tries hard to discover 
what is the type most acceptable to women 
of the day. ' 

“The, type changes. What we regard as 
beautiful, not be so con- 

ten Or twehty years hence.” (Yet the 
tp declare his opinion that 
pf feminine loveliness then under- 
sketched by Mr. 
Cplii^s ''y0aldi not be likely; ^ in any sane 


man’s judgment, to become obsolete in a 
century. But this by the way.) 

“As regards dress, you may say that my 
aim is to draw -a pretty woman in clothes that 
become her, without going to extremes. If 
my women are all the same build it is 
because a certain height and proportions seem 
to me necessary in order that the garments 
may be set off to advantage. Of course, one 
must have, in order to portray the fashions, 
.some knowledge of dress — 1 won’t say of 
dressmaking. One must know what is correct, 
^ for the least blunder in the tilt of a hat or the 
style of coiffure ex})oses one’s weakness, and 
the ladies naturally distrust you. I find it 
necessary to keep my eyes open, to study the 
(Y)stiimcs of the ladies in Hyde Park and 
Bond Street, and generally to keep abreast 
— and, if possible, a little in advance— of 
the mode.” 

Hardly less popular and successful in her 
line is Miss Lillian Young. She also has had 
a strict art training, and has exhibited fre- 
c]uently at the Royal Academy. 

“ How did I come to l)e a designer of 
fashion-plates ? ” asked Miss Young. “ Well, 
it came about in this way. Many years ago 



— fourteen at 
least when all 
my Academy 
I)ictures were 
returned unsold 
and I was fear- 
fully discou- 
raged, a friend 
.said to me, H 
think I could 
help you, only 
I fear your art 
training stands 
in your w^ay. 1 
should like to 
revolutionize — 
or at least 
^Ivanize — the 
fashion draw- 
ings that are ap- 
pearing week by 
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MISS LILLIAN YOUNG DRAWING FROM THXC MODEL IN HER STUDIO. 
From a Photo, by Otorye Newnen, Ltd. 


week in the papers. I should like to publish 
some containing live people — not lay figures 
— and I should like to have these people 
Engli.sh instead of, French.’ 1 * iftiswered I 
thought I could do this. ^ Stop a bit/ was 
the reply; ‘these people mustn’t be quite 
as you see them ; you cannot draw them 
from Nature. In the first place, they must 
be nine heads high’; and then my friend 
went off into a catalogue of their peculiari- 
ties — the peculiarities of the fashion-plate 
of the period. No matter — I would try to 
do what he asked, and in the summer of 
1890 I drew rqy fifst 'rfashion-plate. Here it 
is, and you see * w;bat a .stiff, awkward, 
unlovely affair it is. At that time everybody 
tried to imitate Pilotelle. ' Once that clever 
Frenchman spoke td mh about my drawings. 
He did it in two Words.' He said, ‘Of 
wood.’ It was uncomplimentary, of course, 
but I dare ssty, in comparison with his 
dashing, effective line-work, it was only 
too true.*’ * 

Miss Young has since ’ received many 
encomiums, pott merely in England, but from 


Do you think the 
English-drawn fashion- 
plates superior to the 
French ? ” 

“ Undoubtedly, now ; 
although there are some 
clever artists, like Drian, 
for example, in VArt et 
la Mode. Their draw- 
ings are much influenced 
by our own artists and 
the American, Dana 
Gibson. I think we will 
grow less and less to de- 
pend upon Paris for our 
ideas. M any of our lead - 
ing dressmakers have 
their own designers,” 

“ Do you yourself de- 
sign dresses ? ” 

“ Yes ; every week I 
make at least one origi- 
nal de.sigh. But, of 
course, it can’t be too 
original ; it must ' be 
merely a modification 
of something already in 
vogue. Nobody hwenU 
a dress. It is evolved 
by a hundred people, 
each one adding some- 
thing. There is no doubt 
ladies are influenced by 
what they see drawn in the papers. Photo- 
graphy will never quite replace that, because 
the best photograph — such as this, you see, 
which is one of the very best of the Parisian 
fashion photographers — charming as it is, still 
allows little folds and creases which mar the 
general effect. In photography you can 
idealize only up to a certain point. You can 
embellish, but you can’t produce a line, or 
a fold, or a curve that isn’t there.” 

“l?ut couldn’t these blemishes be avoided?” 
“ Yes ; if the photographer had the skill 
and knowledge of dress to pose his sitter to 
perfection. I’ve often thought that if such 
an atelier were established in London, I 
should like a hand in it. In fact, 1 can’t 
help thinking photography on these lines will 
produce the fashion-plate of the future,” 
Other delineators of female dress who 
have won a considerable reputation are Miss 
Hoare, of the Lady's Pictorial; Miss Spiller, 
and the artist who is known as FindiyUle. Then 
there are several artists who, like Pilotelle, 
vrork almost exclusively in Ijne, whi^ method 
•of treatment has by no means yet lost all its 
popularity. In the case of the daily papers 
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line drawings are a necessity. Perhaps one 
of the best known as well as the cleverest of 
the draughtswomen of the day is Miss Rose 
Le Quesne, whose touch is highly artistic and 
in no sense an imitation of any other artist 
in her line of work. I'hen amongst the new- 
comers not un- 
influenced l)y 
Mr. Dana Gib- 
son are Miss 
Elsa Hahn, of 
the Dai I y 

Chronicle, and 
Miss Olga Hent- 
schel. A few 
years ago Mrs. 

Claxton’s work 
had a great 
vogue, this lady 
being quite 
famous for her 
drawing of 
babies^ and chil- 
dren’s fine gar- 
ments, especi- 
ally delicate 
embroideries. 

But, after all, 
these are the 
aristocrats of the 
professic^s. : It 
wouM, ^rprise , 
many readers to 
‘kn^w""hpw vast, 

' of " 

fashion^ delinea- 
toti ,has> grown 


of recent years, and perhaps some curi- 
osity may be expressed as to the remune- 
ration paid to the rank and file. For 
it must be understood that, besides the 
great numbers of fashion papers and 
fashion departments in the other peri- 
odicals, swelled with advertise- 
ments, there are the countless 
trade catalogues to be filled. 
Again, the successful artists of 
whose work mention has been 
made rarely achieve the whole 
of a drawing themselves. In 
fact, considering the amount 
turned out, it w^ould be almost 
a physical impossibility. Much 
of it is done by pupils who have 
caught their style. A rough 
sketch is made, the figure being 
drawn in in a manner no novice 
could attem])t, and then the 
sketch is li a n d e d over 
to the assistants, one of whom may excel 
in some particular detail. One will do 
check patterns, lace, tucks, and embroidery; 
another will manage the sw’eeping strokes 
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necessary to a broadcloth skirt ; another is 
good at drapery or backgrounds. 'I'hese 
pupils pay from twenty pounds to one 
hundred pounds each as premium, and 
commence at ten shillings a week,* rising 
after six months to one pound. And what 
is the price generally paid for the average 
fashion drawing which confronts one out of 
the pages of a 
hundred different 
publications 
weekly in these 
islands? The 
average price is 
thirty shillings for 
a fulfpage draw- 
ing, ortwo guineas 
for something 
especially clever. 

“ So "that,” as 
one expert artist 
remarked, “ if you 
are particularly 
diligent and have 
an exceptional 
staff of pupils, 
you can turn out 
fifteen drawings a 
week.” 

Yet double — 
and even treble — 
that number has 
been heard of, and 
it is certain that 
several eminent 
artists earn well 
over one thousand 
pounds a year. 

At one school 
of fashion deline- 
ation, visited 
for the purposes 
of this article, 
some fifteen 
female pupils were grouped around a model, 
who was attired in what the milliners’ adver- 
tisements would doubtless describe as a 
“ charming Parj^ conf&tion.” 'Fhe materials 
used by the students were cardboard and 
lead-pencil,' the preliminary sketch being 
made on the spot and the ink or “ wash ” 
applied later, it was exceedingly curious to 
note how strong was the influence of certain 
successful fashion draughtsmen upon these 
novices. If theiy had been drawing from 
the antique or from life in an ordinary art 


class, the r^^ult in many cases would have 
been surprisingly different. But many of 
them seemed impelled to look upon the 
model before them with different t'ycs, 
or at least to g-anscribe her in different 
terrns — the conventional terms of the 
fashion-plate. On the previous page is a 
drawing selected from one student’s portfolio, 

showing how the 
female figure in 
the accompany- 
ing photograph is 
metamorphosed 
to suit the sup- 
posed taste of the 
feminine public, 
or at least that 
section of it which 
does not care for 
a too literal tran- 
scription of Na 
ture. Such an 
artist in drawing 
Sir Richard ('al- 
ma dy would 
quickly lengthen 
him out to the god 
like stature of one 
of Ouida’s heroes. 

There are two 
or three of these 
ateliers at present 
in Paris whi(‘h 
make a speciality 
of fashion-plates. 
In the example 
we give here it 
will be seen that 
the expedient of 
posing the model 
upon the edge of 
a step has been 
resorted to; but 
even this has not 
prevented certain not wholly artistic folds ap- 
pearing, which somewhat mar the symmetry — 
what is called the “hang” of the skirt, especi- 
ally when compared with some of the draw- 
ings. As one lady confessed to the writer, 
“No one ever dresses exactly like a fashion- 
plate, nor does any dress ever hang like a 
fashion-plate dross. But we all try to make 
them do it, and by stopping short of per- 
fection we reach a ‘ good form.’ A photo- 
graph always makes woman look dumpy, 
and dumpiness is out of fashion ii#if:o4 ! ” 
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CHAPTER V. 

ABOUT NINEFENCE AND A l^ROPOSAL. 

HERE he is, over there,” said 
the secretary-bird, pointing 
to where a strange-looking 
creature with an enormous 
beak was perched on the 
back of a garden seat in a 
lonely spot by himself. “You’ll hear your 
name called when you have to recite,” he 
added. “ And now I’m off,” and, Mr. 
Secretary whisked around and started back 
in the direction of the band-stand. 

“ But stop,” cried Girlie, hurrying after him. 

Lmust know if ” 

But the secretary-bird, taking enormously 
long strides, was soon out of sight, and 
Girlie was forced to return disconsolately to 
the toucan. 

He doesn’t look much as if he could help 
anybody,” she mused, gazing at the ungainly- 
looking bird, “and I do believe he’s asleep, 
too,^’ ^he added, going up and looking at 
more closely. 

said the bird, suddenly throwing 
his greW beak back, and yawning till it 



looked as though his head must split in two. 
“ What ? ” 

“ Oh, I beg your pardon,” said Girlie. 
“ 1 thought you w’cre asleep, you know. 
Hoav do * you do ? ” she added, smiling 
pleasantly. 

The toucan stared at her suspiciously for 
a moment before replying, and then said, in 
a hu.sky voice : — 

“Is that a riddle?” 

“ Why, no,” replied Girlie, laughing. 

“ What did you say ? ” asked the bird. 

“ I only said, ‘ How^ do you do ? ’ ” repeated 
Girlie. 

“Do ivhatV inquired the bird, with his 
head on one side. 

“ I mean,” said Girlie, becoming a little con- 
fused, “ I mean I hope you are quite well.” 

“ I hope so. I’m sure,” replied the toucan. 
“ Is that all you have to say ? ” 

“No,” said Girlie ; “the secretary-bird told 
me you wished to see me.” 

“Well, I have seen you,” remarked the 
toucan, “ and there’s an end of the matter,” 
and he closed his eyes and began nodding 
again. 
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Well, I thought it was something impor- thing like tickets,” objected Girlie; ‘‘and, 
tant you wished to see me about,” said besides, it doesn^t begin with a ‘ 1’/ ” 

Girlie, in rather a disappointed voice, for it “ Well, give it to me,” said the bird, 
seemed such a very unsatisfactory ending to stretching out a claw. “ Til find a use for 
the interview. it somehow. Nitjepence, please.” 

The toucan didn’t reply to this remark, “But I haven’t got ninepence,” protested 
but let his head sink down heavily till the Girlie, “and so I can’t give it to you.” 
enormous beak rested on the seat. “Very well, then, I shall put it down in 

Girlie waited a moment, but the bird con- my book as a debt of honour,” said the 

tinned motionless.* bird, taking out a pocket-book, making a 

“ Well, there doesn’t seem anything to memorandum of the amount, and then 
stop for,” thought Girlie. “ I’ve iiever seen getting down off the seat. “ You will find 
such a .stui)id creature before in all my life,” that it is a matter of consequence before 
and she was just turning to go away when long,” he .said, in a warning voice, as he 
the great beak flew up once more and the walked qff. 

toucan gave a gasp and ruffled his feathers. “Dear me,” cried Girlie, sinking down on 

“Hey? What?” he said, blinking his to a bank of grass, “what a muddle I’m 
eyes very (juickly. getting into, to l:)e sure ! What with having to 

“ I didn’t say anything,” .said Girlie. recite and sing before a Ua of strangers, and 

“ Ye.s, you did,” asserted the toucan. “ You bgng expected to play upon instruments that I 

.said you thought it was something important have never seen ; and now to owe that horrid 

I wished to see you about. So it was.” bird ninepence, 1 declare I am getting ejuite 

“ Well, what was it, please ? ” asked Girlie, bewildered.” 

“ H’m !” said the toucan, “let ^le think. “He, he! He, he!” giggled a voice 
I know it was something, because if it had behind her, and turning around Girlie beheld 

been nothing, you see, I shouldn’t hav^ an ant-eater, one of those curious little 

wanted to have seen you al.)out 
it, should I ? ” he asked. 

“ I suppose not,” answered 
Girlie. 

“ No, of course not,” agreed 
tire toucan. 

“ I wonder what it was ? I 
have an idea it began with a 
‘'J’,’ do you know. Just men 
tion one or two things begin- 
ning with ‘'IV y^ti, please ; 
it may help me to i^member.” * 

“ 'I'omatoe.s, tin-tacks, time- 
tables, tarpaulins, tea, tele- 
grams,” began Girlie. 

I'he toucan shook his head 
after each of these words. 

" “ 1'ambourines, tickets ” 

“ Stop ! ” said the toucan ; 

“ that’s near it. I feel sure it 
was .something like tickets.” 

Girlie tried hard ^|o think of 
something else beginning with 
“ T ” which resembled tickets, 
but could not recollect a single 
word. 

“ I have it,” at last cried the 
bird, who had been sitting with 
one claw touching his forehead 
in a very learned a.ttitude. 

“ It was, ninepence,” Ije 
said. 

“ But ninepence isn’t any- 
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creatures with tlie very peculiarly-shaped head 
and long red tongue. 

How thingular ! ” he exclaimed, with a 
lisp, when he saw Girlie. “ You are the very 
perthon 1 wath wilhing to thee.” 

“ You wished to see me ? ” exclaimed 
Girlie, trying hard not to laugh, for the ant- 
eater was really such a funny-looking little 
chap that she had hard work to keep her 
countenance. 

“ Yeth,” lisped the creature, IVe 
thomething to thay to you.” 

“Yes?” said Girlie, inquiringly. 

“Oh, I can’t thay it allatoneth,” simpered 
the ant-eater, turning his head away. “ Tm 
too thy.” 

“ Oh, don’t be shy,” .said Girlie, en- 
couragingly ; “ you needn’t mind me, you 
Icndw.” 

“ But it theams tho thilly,” said the crea- 
hire, giggling foolishly. 

“ What does ? ” asked Girlie. 

“ What I withed to thay,” was the reply. 

“ Well, what do you wish to .say ? ” cried 
Girlie. 

“ began the a!ht-eater, ba.shfully, “I 
with to propothe.” 

** You wish to propose ? ” said Girlie, laugh- 
ing)’ ¥y]ao to, pray ? ” 

“Can’t you gueth?” asked the ant-eater, 


gazing at her in the most comically affec- 
tionate manner. 

“No, 1 certainly can’t,” declared Girlie. 
“ You see, I don’t know many people hen* 
to speak to,’’ she added. 

“ What would you thay if I wath to pro 
pothe to you ? ” asked the ant-eater, nervously, 
turning away his head and looking at her 
sideways. 

“ Why,” said Girlie, laughing in spite of 
herself, “ I should have to decline, 1 am 
afraid. You see, I’m only a little girl, and 
not nearly old enough to be engaged.” 

“ Oh, ihath not what I wath going to pro- 
pothe,” said the ant-eater, hurriedly, in a 
horrified voice ; “ I wath only going to pro- 
pothe that you thould thit nexth to me at 
thupper and call me Thamuel.” 

“ Sit next to you at supper and call you 
Samuel ? ” laughed Girlie, mortified that she 
should have been so hasty at jumping to 
conclusions. “If thafs all,” she went on, 
“ I think 1 may certainly promise to do as 
you wish ; but why are you so anxious for 
me to sit next to you ? ” 

“Well, you thee,” exclaimed the little 
creature, “Thuthan ith vexthed with me, 
and ” 

“ Who’s Susan ? ” interrupted Girlie. 

“ My thweetheart,” said the ant-eater, 
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blushing ; at least, his face turned a sort of 
blue colour, by which Girlie supposed he 
must have been blushing. 

“ Well, what has that to do wit^i your 
wishing to sit next to me at supper ? ” asked 
Girlie, greatly puzzled. • 

‘‘ Why,” explained the little creature, “ if 
the thees me ihitting nexth to you it will 
make her jcalouth, ethpethially if you caj^l 
me Thamuel, and the will try and make it up 
with me, don’t you thee ? ” 

Before Girlie could reply a sound of 
#• 


band-stand. ‘‘ So t must give them some- 
thing else. Let’s see — shall it be ‘ 1'he Wreck 
of the Hesperus ’ or ‘ Mary Had a Little 
Lamb’? Neither of them has anything in 
it about a pie, though, or a pelican either. 
Oh, I know 1 ” she thought, stopping sud- 
denly, ‘ Sing a Song of Sixpence ’ has a pie 
in it ^ and some birds, too. To be sure, they 
were blackbirds, but I could easily turn them 
into pelicans — ‘ Four -and twenty pelicans 
baked in a pie,’ you know. Yes, that’s what 
I’ll do,” she cried, delightedly. 



vigorous i lap|)ing came from the direction 
of the band ■ stand, and she could distinctly 
hear a loud voice announcing 

“The next item on the programme is a 
recitation entitled ‘ The Pelican dnd the Pie,’ ” 
and immediately afterwards she heard her 
name called out in rather an impatient way 
by the secretary-bird. 


CHAPTER VI, 

“THK PKLICAN AND THK PIK.” 
“Goodnkss gracious!” exclaimed (iirlie, 
clasping her hands ; ** they’re calling for me 
to begin my recitation. Whatever shall I 
do?” y ^ 

“Go and give it, of coiirth,” lisped the 
ant-eater. 

“ But they expect me to recite ‘ The Pelican 
and the Pie,’ ” said ppor Girlie, “and I don’t 
know it in the least.” 

The clapping continued and her name was 
called again, thfe time by several voices. 

“ Oh, dear me,” she thought, “ 1 shall 
have to go^ I suppose. Well, I certainly 
can't recite Pelican and the Pie,’ she 
mused, as she walked slowly towards the 


Just then the secretary bird came hurrying 
into the shrubbery. 

“ Come along,” he cried, impatiently ; “ we 
are all waiting for you to begin ; there’s an 
immense crowd, for everybody is anxious to 
hear you.” 

Girlie could see that he had spoken the 
truth, for as they came in sight of the band- 
stand she saw that it was surrounded by a 
great number of birds and animals of all 
sizesr^ more, in fact, than she had imagined 
the whole Zoological Gardens contained 
altogether. 

“Here she comes! ’’they all cried, when 
she came in sight, and the clapping com- 
menced again, more vigorously than before. 

“Oh, dear me,” sighed Girlie, “ I do feel 
so nervous.” 

“ Rubbish,’’ said the secretary-bird, un- 
sympathetically. “ 1 don’t. ” 

“ But you haven’t to recite,” Girlie replied. 

“No, but I have td listen,” said the secre- 
tary-bird ; “that’s worse.” 

“ Where am 1 to stand ? ” whispered Girlie, 
feeling horribly nervous as the crowd made 
way for her to pass. 
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‘‘On the platform, of course,” was the 
reply. 

And so Girlie mounted the steps of the 
band > stand, and in a moment stood in 
full view of the large audience gathered 
around. 

She could see the toucan perched on 
a seat in the front row, and to her 
dismay he remarked in a loud voice to an 
iguana sitting next to him, “She owes me 
ninepence,” to which the creature replied, 
“ Disgraceful,” in an indignant voice. 

This incident so disconcerted Girlie that 
she almost forgot to curtsy before she com- 
menced her recitation. 

At first her voice trembled so that she 


It followed her to school one day, 

Bui a scornful laugh laughed he, 

For the skipper had taken a Tittle pie 
To be^r him company. 

VThen the pie was opened, 

It was against the rule, 

It wasn’t thought a pretty dish 
To set before a school. 

It made the children laugh and play. 

And water at the mouth, 

To see the veering flaw Jhat blew 
The steam now west, now .south. 

“ Come hither ! Come hither ! my pelican,” 
The skipper then did cry : 

And so the teacher turned hin^ut 
With a pocket full of rye. 

To Girlie’s infinite surprise and great 
relief this poem seemed to please the 



could scarcely be heard, but after several 
♦voices had shouted encouragingly, “Speak 
up! Speak up!” she made another effort, 
though somehow, when she began to speak, 
she found herself mixing up “ Mary Had a 
Little I^mb,” “ The Wreck of the Hespertis;^ 
and “ Sing a Song of Sixpence,” in the most 
confusing and absurd manner. 

It sounded something like this : — 

, THE PELldAN AND THE PIE. 

Mtry had a pelican, 

I its fleece was white as snow, 
up6n the schoen^r 

( A sailing ship, you know). 


company very much indeed, and they clapped 
and applauded in the most enthusiastic 
manner, and a great many of the creatures 
cried, “ Encore 1 Encore ! ” 

A party of macaws and parrots, however 
(who were to sing a chorus as the next part 
of the programme), objected so loudly to 
this, protesting that it was their turn now, 
that Girlie, fortunately, got out of having to 
recite again. 

She hurried throujgh the crowd, followed 
by all sorts of curious remarks from the 
audience. 

She had got clear of the crowd and was 
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walking towards the terrace when she heard creatures which Girlie had ever seen. To 

a quick pattering behind her, and turning begin with, he had no wings at all, an enor- 

around she saw an amiable-looking flamingo mously long and thin beak, and large, clumsy- 

trying to catch her up. ^ looking feet ; he was covered with a mass of 

He carried a flageolet under one wing and ragged-looking feathers, and wore a number of 

a roll of music under the o^her. brightly-coloured ribbons tied round his legs, 

“ I hope that you will pardon me for and these w^ere continually getting in his 

speaking to you without an introduction,” he way, so that he stumbled forward every now 

began, politely, ‘‘ but I felt that I come and then, sticking his beak into the ground 

and congratulate y^)u on the success of your and only releasing himself and getting on to 

charming recitation —everybody is delighted his feet again after a considerable amount of 
with it.” • trouble. 

‘‘Oh, th^ilp: you,” said Girlie; “I was “lean tell you what a veering flaw is,” 
afraid that it was very bad indeed.” repeated this strange creature, whom Girlie 

“ Oh, no, 1 assure you,” declared the afterwards discovered >vas called an apteryx, 

flamingo; “a little obscure, perhaps, and and who came from New Zealand, 
above the heads of some of the audience — “1 don’t think it is at all polite of you to 

we are obliged to have a very mixed lot here, interrupt our conversation in this way,” said 

you know —but to the educated amongst us the flamingo, haughtily, 
it was an intellectual treat.” “ Well, you spoke to her without an in- 

“ Oh, really ! ” said Girlie, blushing at what troduction,” declared the apteryx ; “ why 
she felt was unmerited praise. “ 1 am afraid shouldn’t I ? ” 

you arc flattering me.” “ Oh, don’t quarrel, please,” said Girlie. 

“Oh, no; not at all,” protested the fla- “I’m sure we shall be very pleased to hear 
mingo ; “ it was really remarkably deep — I what a ‘ veering flaw ’ is, it you will kindly 
confess to being unable to understand some tell us.” 

parts of it myself; for instance, would you “There you are, you see!” said the 
mind explaining to me exactly what a ‘veer- apte^x, tauntingly, making a grimace at the 
ing flaw ’ is ? — ‘ the veering flaw did blow ’ — flamingo. 

you remember the line, don’t you ? ” Girlie was afraid they w'ere going to quarrel 

“Oh, I can tell you what a ‘veering flaw’ again, so she asked, hurriedly, “What is it, 
is,” said a voice at their side, and a most please?” 

extraordinary bird stepped from behind a “Well,” explained the apteryx, “to veer 
tree, where he had evident!)' been standing is to hop round very quickly in all sorts of 
and had overheard the conversation. He directions at once, and a flaw is a defect, you 
was one of the most remarkalfle-looking know ; so a veering flaw is a hopping defect. 

Do you see ? ” 
he added. 

Before they 
could reply he 
had again 
caught his feet 
in the ribbons 
tied around 
his legs, and 
trying to disen- 
tangle himself 
he skipped 
about in the 
most diverting 
manner. 

“I know 
how it was 
that you knew 
what it meant,” 
said 'd the fla- 
mingo, when, 
after twisting 

*‘l HOPE THAT VOU WILL PARDOn’ MK." BOd tUming 
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“‘oh, 1 CAN TELL WHAT A ‘ VEERING FLAW* IS,’ SAID A 
VOICE AT THEIK SIDE." 


about for some time, the apteryx at last 
disentangled himself. 

“ Why ? ” demanded the bird. 

“ Because you arc one,” was the reply. 
“One what?” 

“ A ^ veering flaw ’ ” said the flamingo. 

“ Fm a ‘ veering flaw ^ ? ” cried the apteryx. 
“Yes, you are a hopping defect^ you 
know.” 


“Oh, am I?” 
shouted the 
bird, ruffling up 
Sf ) ] ^ his feathers and 

7/ " looking very 

// ^ angry. “Very 

U ^ well, then. I 

/ / challenge you to 

\ \ yvi ^ Come 

rushed at the 
flamingo furi- 

\ 111 f o n ’ t be 

IW V absurd,” cried 

j'v that creature. 

W “You don’t sup- 

to fight with a 
"''Nllll/ffA > ^ hopping defect, 

M Why, 

1^/ ]IH>CL \ you haven’t 

any wings,” he 
(I cried, taunt- 

“ Oh, please, 
please don’t 
quarrel,” pleaded 
Girlie, who was terribly alarmed at the turn 
affairs were taking ; and just then, to her great 
relief at this moment, there was a noise on 
the gravel path, and another creature came 
up, evidently attracted by the noise. 



‘OJ^, PLEASE don’t QUARREL,* PLEADED GIRLIE.” 

{lo be continued,) 



Designs by Electricity, 




IN unusual fashion, the like of 
which has not before been 
seen, but with the usual 
heartiness, we extend to each 
of our readers the compliments 
of the season. Our message, 
written near by, is not expressed in the cold 
script of a Christmas card or in the type of a 
modern Caxton, but through a medium more 
brilliant far than these. l.et us say simply 
that the message of Merry Christmas sent by 
us to you has been written by Nature in 
letters of light. ^ • 

With an equipment such as may be found 
in any small electric laboratory and with a 
slight knowledge of 
photography, par- 
ticularly of the speed 
of plates, any ama- 
teur electrician may 
turnout th4' beautiful 
designs shown in 
the accompanying ^ 
illustrations. 
are merely' the results . 
of electric discharges, 
and thenumbefdf the * 
designs is limitedonly 
by human ingei^ity. 

Both pleasuri and 
profit may be gained 
from the experiments. 

The pleasure Hornes 
ftlim Q, cofitiiinid ap- 


tive 


sense, and the profit arises from the use to 
which tbe^ designs, commercially, may be put. 

'I’he interest in these photographs of 
electric discharges is so widespread that great 
professors of electric science have not 
thought it beneath their dignity to place on 
exhibition their handiwx)rk, and there is one 
professor at least who has spent many of his 
leisure hours in making photographs simply 
to satisfy the pleasure of his friends. The 
metliod of making these l)eautiful figures, so 
like t]\e snowflake crystals of the winter time, 
is here described. 

First must l)e obtained a number of sensi- 
plates, and these may be got at any 
photographic store, 
dry plates with a 
coating of gelatino- 
bromide of silver 
being most effective 
for the purpose. A$ 
the object is to obtain 
designs both symme- ; 
trical and regular, | 
scissors and past^ 
board are necessary, 
With these may be 
cut out anymumber 
of designs — stars, 
triangles, circleSj 
squares, Jifeave^ of 
plants, or you 
will — in the know- 
ledge tlral wlien the 
disoblige is made 
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resulting design will he approximately like 
the design of the pasteboard, 'rhe o|)eration 
of placing the pasteboard 
star or circle upon the 
sensitive plate must be 
done, of course, in a 
dark room, under red 
light. When the paste- 
board has been pUu'ed 
upon the plate the 
first operation is c(jm- 
plete. 

'rhe next step is to 
sprinkle upon the plate 
around the design an 
insulating powder, pre- 
ferably a metallic salt or 
a powdered oxide, al- 
though starch, sulphur, 
or fecula may be used. 'I'he sprinkling 
may be done by means of a fine sieve. 
When the plate, with the exception of the 
space occupied by the design, is thoroughly 
covered, the pasteboard may be removed, 
thus leaving on the sensitive surface (if the 
plate a well-formed design. 

Should the foregoing instructions be care- 
fully followed, success is not far distant, and 
the amateur at this stage may well wonder 
what the result is really going to be, for it is 
here that electricity steps in and shows its 
wondrous force. I'he sensitive plate must 
now be , placed on a leaf of metal, with its 
sensitive ^ surface uppermost, and connected 
below with one of the poles of a small 
iadiiction ' coil or generator of static elec- 
jWciiyt. .There is, by the way, little necessity 
large generators such as are found in 
the ^st physical* laboratories, although the 
Vbest results are sometimes gained when 


the experiments are performed on a large 
scale. 

Care should, of course, be taken that the 
plates.be not moved in such a way as to 
di.sturb the powder, otherwise the design may 
be spoiled. In fhe exact centre of the space 
left by the pasteboard, or stencil, arrange a 
connection by means of a metal point with 
the opposite pole of the generator, and when 
all is ready make the discharge. Then dry 
the plate with care by means of a cloth, 
dusting away the superlluous powder, and 
in the (ordinary manner develop the plate. 
(Gradually will ap|)ear up(m its surface a 
beautiful, although thoroughly conventional, 
design, such as w^e may see in our illus 
Irations. 

A (Collection of such designs may be in- 
definitely extended. 'Fhe simple conventional 
form familiar in elementary drawing may first 
be used, to be follo\vc‘d later l)y more 
intricate forms. These 
may be obtained 
by distril)uting upon 
tint i)late little bits of 
metal — say of (^opper, 
lead, or tin - each cut 
in varied sba|)es and 
sizes, before the powder 
is finally applied. 
Words, and sentences 
like that in our Christ- 
mas greeting, may also 
lx? written. 'J'he limit 
to such designs is 
infinite. 

Our illustrations are 
taken from photo- 
graphs made by M. Stei)ban Leduc, the 
noted professor of Biological Physics at 
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the Medical St'hool at Nantes, and were 

shown by him at an exhibit of the Freneli 
Physical Society. 

Hein^ I lie work of an f 

ex])ert they are much ' 

better than will be | 

obtained at first by ! 

an amateur, and show 
probably tlie highest 
point yet reached in ! 
the photogra[)hy of 
electrical dischaj*ges, 

M any c )f the designs 
may be put to a prao 
ti(^al use. 'I'here is a 
continual demand for ! 
striking variations of 
conventional orna- 
mentation, es])ecially 
in the manufac'ture ! 


of wall-papers and carpets. Large amounts 
of money are expended each year by manu- 
facturers in the 
pursuit of new decor- 
ative ideas, and elec- 
tricity may well step 
in to supply a defici- 
ency in ingenuity. 
The electric dis- 
charge, remarkably 
pretty in itself and 
ever-surprising in its 
product, should easily 
provide the initial 
idea in a new line of 
decoration. The 
draughtsman and 
the manufacturer 
should be able to do 
the rest. 
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A WINDOW WHICH CURES HACKACHK. 

“ The photograph above represents tlie window in 
an old ruin situated about six miles from Dingle. 
If tradition speaks truly the window is remarkable 
in two respects : firstly, that no one, however stout, 
has ever failed to pass through it ; and secondly, that 
all those who dt) so are never again subject to 
backache. The ‘young lady’ in the photograph 
has just undergone the operation.” — Mr. Thomas 
L. O’Donoghue, Dingle, County Kerry, Ireland. 

THE EDGE OK A RAZOR. 

“ The curious photograph shown here is that of 
the edge of the keen, polished blade of a razor, 
highly magnified. In order to obtain the picture the 
razor was supported upon its side on the stage of a 
microscope. I'he microscope was connected with a 
camera and the picture made by photomicrography. 
This picture represents a very minute portion of the 
edge of the razor-blade, not so large in area as the 
top of a pin’s head. This small surface was magnified 
in the picture till it appears .several inches acro.ss.” 


-—Mr. Vy. F. Watson, Professor of Chemistry and 
Hiolo^. Furman ' University, Greenville, South 
Carolina. 


A TARANTULA SPIDER’S NEST. 

“ The following photograph of the tarantula or 
trap-door spider and its nest may be of interest to 
.some of your refiders. They were brought home 
from Jamaica lately by n:y brother, and were dug 
out of the ground when cutting id^’wn timber. '1 he 
spider is a cral>-like-looking little animal with a hard 
shell covering its head, and a round, hairy body with 
ten legs, six in front and four behind, as seen in the 
photo. The head and body measure about an inch in 
length and are of a dark-brown colour. This in- 
genious little creature builds its nest far down in the 
ground, of a fibrous-looking skin, and then finishes it 
off at the top with a beautifully-made trap-door, which 




he can open or shut at will, 
and which is made from 
the liark of a tree. When 
the nest is fini.shed the 
.spider takes a .supply of food 
and retires to the bottom 
of the nest, which measures 
eight inches in length, and 
closes down the door, which 
is shown open in the photo. . 
The bite of the spider is 
most deadly, and it requires 
great skill to dig |ip the 
nest m perfect condition^ as 
it is dimcult to induce the 
spider 'to leave his retreat;” 
■^Wsa- M; HiK, 3, 
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Moptfrey Bay 
Lwalk leading 
fission Church 
W-like circles 


service. Besides being the seat of governmeat,| 
also a large whaling station, whales abounding iiil 
during the early part of last century. The broiif 
from the street up to the main door of San Carlos J 
• is paved with whales’ bones. The large, mushro 
shown in the photograph are the vertebrae of the great matnnial, 
%ind the straight pieces of bone are its ribs. The pavement is 
scj curic^us in appearance that, on my last visit to Monterey, !■ 
made a picture of it. f fardly anyone to whom I have shown thp 
photograph is able to tell what it represents.” — Mr. Arthur 
Inkersley, San h'ranciseo. 


FOUNTAIN OF ICE. 

“The fountain shown in the following photograph' is 
situated in Wasliington Park, in the centre of the business 


THK RATTLESNAKE’S KAITLE. 

“ The foregoing is a photo, of the 
rattle of a common rattlesnake killed on 
the Canadian prairie. In a])pearance it is 
of a yellowish-cream colour, and looks as 
if made of celluloid. The specimen photo- 
graphed is just two inches long and nearly 
ihree-cpiarlers of an inch at the widest part. 

It is supposed that every year t)f the snake’s 
life a new joint in the rattle grows.” — 

Miss M. lliil, 3, Park Koad, Winchester. 

PAVEMENT OF WHALES’ PONES. 

“ One of the oldest towns on the Pacific 
Coast of North America is Monterey, about 
one hundred and twenty-five miles from San 
Franci.sco, California, While Alta (or Upper) 

Califtirnia was still a part of Mexico, and 
under the dominaii<ni of (.)ld Spain, Mon- 
terey was a gay and im})«)rtant city, being 
the capital of the province and the residence 
of many rich landed proprietors. It is still 
a picturesque town, with many buildings 
that hear witness to its h'rmer importance. 

On June 3rd, 1770, Father Junipero Serra, 
one of the Spanish priests who lounded the 
missions which abound in California, landed at 
Monterey. The San Carlos Mission Qiurch is still in 
excellent preservation, and is regulafly used for Divine 
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of the city of Detroit, Mich. The watet- 
the fountain consist of some ten narrow 
rising to a height of forty- five feet. In order 
to * prevent, as they 
thought, the fountain 
I leing f I ozen u p th rough 
the intense cold, the 
authorities decided to 
leave the water running 
throughout the winter. 
Much to their dis- 
appointment, how- 
ever, the mountain of 
ice began steadily to 
grow in size, and tUie 
constant supply of 
rapidly freezing wateit, 
aided by severm heavy 
falls of sm)w; soon 
built up an enormous 
cone of ice. The gph 
den rays of the mid* 
day sun occasiohall) 
transformed the fbun; 
tain imb a #ityhk< 
structur#oi unaurpasa 
able ^uty.”-^Mr 
^ A* ll^son, 17, liver 
pool Street)! 
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A CANINE CURIOSITY'. 

*‘This photograph was taken by exposing Iialf ilie 
plate, then turning the dog round and exposing the 
other half.”— Mr. W. H. Flood, 3,121, Vernon 
Avenue, Chicago, III. 

A MUSICAL MESSAGE. 

- **Thisnovel message is reproduced from tliebackof 
a potst-card. The address, I may add, was written in 
similar style, but seemed to offer no difficulties to tlie 
ip^enious Tost Office officials, who take such great 
paiiis in the performance of their arduous dutie.s. It 
may amuse your readers to work out the message for 
themselves, so I refrain from sending a solution.” — 
Mr*. A- G. Potter, I5> Brookland Road, Old Swan, 
Liverpool. 


Sf AtUE OF PEOPLE 

, AT ONCE. 

In Madison Square, one 
of the most conspicuous posi- 
in the city of New 
y^rk, there stands a statue 
which, in its own way, is 
probably the most extra- 
ordinary in- the world. It 
purports to represent 
William H. Seward, a former 
Goverftor of New York 
State, and the head is really 
Mr. rSc ward’s. But the body 
is Abraham 'Lincoln’s. A 
fund was raised by the 
grateful citizens for the 
purpose of erecting a*Seward 
statue, but the committee 
entrusted with the erection, 
desiring a * secret com- 
mission ’ for their trouble, 
approached the sculptor an(l 













asked him to abate his pdce#\ ^ 1 can^t^ W 
said he, ■* .1 will tell 

a statue here which m hahds ' 

•by a defaulting Western of 

Abraham Libcoln, wi^. tfaii» enianci- . 

pation in 
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